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This  Work  will  be  chiefly  occupied  with  Literary  Subjects, 
and  topiet  of  general  interest,  connected  with  Life  and  Manners. 

It  will,  accordingly,  contain  Essays  on  Gehehal  Literature* 
and  on  the  most  useful  branches  of  Science  ;  with  Illustrations  and 
Notices  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  Arts,  ManuTactures,  Com- 
merce, and  Agriculture.— Amidst  subjects  of  grave  and  serious  im- 
port, attention  will  be  given  to  Rational  Amusement  ;  by  intro- 
ducing, occasionally,  pieces  of  original  humour,  and  accounts  of  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  Entertainment. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  progress  of  Literature  and 
General  Improvement  in  Ireland  :  including  views  of  Society  and 
Manners,  at  different  periods ;  with  the  Biography  of  eminent  Lite- 
rary men,  in  earlier  and  more  recent  times ;  «^nd  of  Distinguished  In- 
dividuals connected  with  the  Irish  Government/  the  Bench/ the  Bar, 
and  the  Pulpit*    Accounts  will  also  be  given  of  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
1    versify,  and  other  large  seminaries ;  the  advancement  of  Education"; 
and  the  Progress  of  the  Irish  Press.    The  Statistics  and  Natural 
History  of  the  country,  present  likewise  a  wide  and  inviting  field  of 
inquiry,  which  has  hitherto  been  but  partially  explored. 

Without  undertaking  a  regular  Review  of  New  Publications,  oc- 
casional accounts  will  be  given  of  interesting  works,  especially  those 
of  Irish  Authors: — the  Spirited  the  most  distinguished  Reviews,  and 
other  Periodical  Productions,  will  be  exhibited ,  and  a  Monthly  List 
of  New  Publications  will  be  presented,  with  occasional  Notices  of 
their  character. 

There  will  be  a  Miscellaneous  Department,  for  subjects  of  local 
and  temporary  interest,  and  of  a  lighter  and  more  varied  character ; 
including  Poetry,  original  and  selected. 

Care  will  be  taken,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  Mis- 
cellany, to  preserve  a  connexion  among  the  more  important  subjects ; 
that,  by  presenting  a  Series  of  Illustrations,  the  Work  may  be  useful 
to  those  whose  opportunities  of  reading  are  limited,  and 'its  interest 
preserved  beyond  the  period  of  its  circulation. 

It  has  often  been  observed  with  surprise  and  regret,  that  there  has 
not  beenin  Ireland,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  Magazine  for  the  disse* 
urination  of  general  knowledge.  Various  peculiarities,  however,  in  the 
state  of  the  country,  particularly  of  the  Fbrthern  Province,  render 
such  a  Periodical  Publication  desirable,  and  might  at  the  same  time 
promote  its  success, 


The  plan  of  the  proposed  work  embraces  two  objects  of  general 
utility : — The  diffusing  of  useful  knowledge  over  the  country ;  And 
the  collecting  of  interesting  information  concerning  Ireland. 

To  accomplish  the  former  object,  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  the 
work  to  topics  of  original  interest  connected  with  passing  events,  or 
the  fluctuations  of  public  taste.  But,  while  these  are  occasionally 
introduced,  it  may  be  rendered  useful  also,  by  exhibiting  general 
views  of  British  literature,  and  transmitting  into  the  remoter  parts 
information  on  many  subjects,  which  are  seldom  familiarly  known  be- 
yond tlje  ^reat,Uterary  o/rples,  qr  the  scenes  of  public  life*  It  will 
not  be  limited,  hQweyer4  to  the  floating  publications  or  discussions  of 
the  day ;  but  will  emjprflca  the  literature  of  former  times,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to.a^sift  fye^recolfcstions.of  those  who  are  already  conver- 
sant wjth  it,  and  introduce  others  to  an  acquaintance  with  its  varied 
stores.  .     / 

The  acqojnpUshwat>f  the  latter  object,  besides  being  useful  in 
Ireland,  might,  abp  awaken  an  interest  in  .other  parts  of  the  empire. 
While  public  attention  has  bee?  long  fixed  on  the  political  state  of 
the  country,  and  on  the  clashing  interests  of  contending  parties,  ma- 
ny important  cirpumst^ncea  connected  with  its  history,  its  literatare, 
its  xnanners,  and  natural  productions,  have  been  overlooked,  or  are 
but  partially  known.  Yet  these  present  attractive  objects  of  inquiry 
to  every  enlightened  and  patriotic  mind.  A  work  which  collects  and 
diffuses  information  on  such  subjects,  must  .render  Ireland  better  ac- 
quainted witU  herself;  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  her  prosperity 
over  the  empire ;  and  create,  in  some  degree,  a  literature  of  her 
own.  It  is  likewise  of  importance  to  engage  the  attention  of  all 
parties  in  inquiries  of  common  interest,  by  which  their  excited  feel- 
ings may  be  gradually  softened  and  harmonised,  and  be  ultimately 
blended  in  the  love  of  country,  and  in  a  relish  for  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  literature,  which  would  soon  exalt.  Ireland  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions. 

The  present  period  seems  to  be  particularly  favourable  for  such  an 
undertaking,  when  the  country  is  starting  into  a  career  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity ;  and  when  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of 
education  must  excite  among  all  ranks  a  thirst  for  information.  Some 
individuals,  therefore,  of  literary  habits  and  connexions,  are  willing  to 
encounter  the  risk  and  the  difficulties  of  such  an  attempt ;  that  an 
impulse  may  be  given  to  the  literary  taste  of  Ireland,  similar  to  what 
has  been  lately  imparted  to  her  industry  and  commerce.  They  soli- 
cit the  support  of  all  who  approve  of  such  an  object.  They  invite 
contributions  from  literary  characters,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge;  the  concentration  of  whose  talents  and 
patriotic  exertions  they  contemplate  as  one  valuable  purpose  which 
the  work  might  effect.  They  are  encouraged  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  such  characters  in  Belfast  and  .its  vicinity,  as  well  as  over  the 
whole  country.  They  have  the  prospect  of  correspondent*  in  Dublin, 
and  other  places  in  Ireland ;  and  they  will  procure,  occasional  con- 
tributions from  distinguished  writers  in  different  parts  of-  the  empire. 
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ON  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATION! 

Periodical  Publications  are  peculiar  to  modern  times ; 
ai^d  are  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  art  of  Print- 
ing. Before  the  introduction  of  that  most  valuable  art,. in- 
deed, they  could  not  have  existed  at  all,  and  the  want  of 
them  must  have  deprived  society  of  many  conveniences  with 
which  we  are  now  so  familiar,  that  we  can  scarcely  esti- 
mate their  importance.  When  every  book  was  a  manuscript, 
and  every  copy  required  to  be  transcribed  by  the  pen  of  an 
individual,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  editions  of  works 
could  have  been  multiplied.  In  those  days,  accordingly, 
libraries  were  rare,  and  were  possessed  only  by  the  rich  and  the 
curious :  while  the  largest  of  them  were  small  in  comparison 
with  modern  collections.  An  ancient  volume  was  literally 
a  roll,  commonly  of  parchment,  including  but  a  single  tract, 
or  section  of  a  modern  book ;  several  hundreds  of  which 
would  scarcely  form  one  of  our  common  folios.  The  press 
would  thus  have  prodigiously  curtailed  the  dimensions  of 
the  largest  libraries.  Had  the  700,000  volumes  in  the  cele- 
brated Alexandrian  Library  been  printed,  it  probably  would 
Dot  have  surpassed  many  of  our  public  collections. 

Without  the  facilities  arising  from  Printing,  especially  from 
the  Periodical  Press,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  conceive 
how  literary  information  could  have  been  circulated.  We 
know  that  it  was  often  but  slowly  and  partially  diffused* 
while  the  various  methods  adopted  for  communicating  it,  ex- 
hibit a  striking  contrast  between  ancient  and  modern  manners- 
One  instance  will  be  readily  recollected.     At  the  public 
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games  of  Greece,  not  only  did  the  most  celebrated  poets 
bring  forward  their  best  pieces,  particularly  tragedies  and 
odes,  to  be  publicly  recited  in  competition  for  prizes ;  but 

Erose  writers  of  all  kinds  took  advantage  of  the  vast  assem- 
lies,  to  repeat  before  them  their  various  productions,  as 
the  most  likely  method  of  bringing  them  into  notice.  These 
celebrated  institutions,  besides  promoting  various  political 
purposes,  were  thus  rendered  the  vehicles  of  literary  informa- 
tion, and  served,  in  fact,  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  press. 
Amid  all  the  splendour  of  such  exhibitions,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  unsuitable  they  would  be  to  modern  manners :  while 
they  are  happily  rendered  unnecessary,  by  simpler  and  more 
convenient  contrivances.  What  would  the  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  think  of  suspending  their  business,  and  re- 
pairing in  crowds  to  Newmarket,  and  similar  scenes,  not  only 
for  amusement,  but  for  collecting  the  public  news ;  and  du- 
ring the  intervals  of  the  races,  assembling  in  the  theatres  to 
hear  the  newest  poems  repeated  in  a  kind  of  recitativo,  and 
unpublished  prose  works  read  aloud  by  the  authors  them- 
selves ?  It  is  certainly  less  dazzling  to  the  imagination,  but  it 
is  unspeakably  more  convenient  and  comfortable,  merely  to 
lounge  of  an  evening  in  the  News-room,  or  to  sit  at  home  in 
our  parlours,  till  our  favourite  Periodicals  be  handed  in  ;  and 
hi  ail  easy  pick-tooth  attitude,  receive  as  much  news,  civil, 
political,  and  Rterary,  as  an  ancient  Greek  could  collect  by 
travelling  to  Olympia,  to  Delphi,  or  to  the  Isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth. 

These  considerations  naturally  lead  us  to  reflect  with  gra- 
titude on  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  numerous  pe- 
riodical publications  now  circulated  over  the  country :  to  a 
few  of  which  only  we  can  at  present  advert,  suggested  prin- 
cipally by  the  circumstances  already  mentioned.  The  advan- 
tages, indeed,  are  connected  with  periodical  publications  of  all 
kinds,  Newspapers,  Reviews,  and  Magazines,  which  evidently 
serve  some  common  purposes. 

These  Periodicals  diffuse  knowledge  of  all  kinds  over  the 
country  with  amazing  rapidity. — This  may  be  ascribed,  ge- 
nerally, to  the  art  of  Printing ;  which  has  produced  effects 
similar  to  those  resulting  from  the  application  of  machinery 
to  manufactures.  But  what  the  steam  engine  is  among 
machines,  periodical  publications  are  among  the  productions 
of  the  press.  Among  other  effects,  they  facilitate  the  in- 
tercourse of  society.  They  bring  the  most  remote  districts 
Into  contact,  and  convert  a  whole  empire  into  one  city,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  receive  intelligence  of  the  various'oc- 
currences,  as  tf  they  happened  in  adjoining  streets.    The  ra- 
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pldity  with  which  such  publications  convey  tefonaattaa  of 
all  kinds,  would  be  scarcely  credible  to  those  who  have  no* 
experienced  it  To  use  the  comparison  of  an  old  writer, 
they  are  like  whispering  galleries,  that  convey  the  faintest 
sound  to  a  distance,  the  moment  it  is  uttered.  "  They  take  the 
sound  ont  of  your  month  in  London,  and  rthey  make  it  to  lie 
heard  at  the  Land's  End." 

The  speedy  communication  of  intelligence  concerning 
poblic  events,  especially  in  great  emergencies,  is  often  impor- 
tant both  to  statesmen  and  private  individuals  s  and  the  con- 
trivances sometimes  employed  for  transmitting  it,  display  the 
resources  of  modern  art.  But  the  communication  of  literary 
information  is  as  rapid,  and  frequently  awakens  equal  in- 
terest. The  discoveries  in  the  useful  arts,  the  improve- 
ments in  scienoe,  and  all  the  great  movements  in  literary  cir- 
cles, are  given  to  the  public  almost  as  soon  as  they  exist — 
Nay — "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before."  The 
earliest  and  slightest  indications,  of  any  interesting  produc- 
tion are  caught  from  a  thousand  watch  towers;  and  notioe 
is  instantly  transmitted  along  the  whole  line  of  telegraphic 
communication. 

Periodical  publications  introduce  many  individuals,  in  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  to  an  acquaintance  with  subjects  to 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  attend.  They  lead  profes- 
sional men  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  peculiar  studies ;  while 
they  present  to  the  busy  aud  the  gay,  general  but  useful  views 
of  the  different  departments  of  literature,  as  well  as  of  topics 
connected  with  life  and  manners*  It  is  pleasing  to  see  them 
of  Jate  descending  even  to  the  lower  orders  of  society,  and 
cherishing  among  them  a  taste  for  improvement*  similar  to 
that  which  they  have  extensively  diffused  over  other  circles. 
We  have  often  seen  a  plain  man  shrug  his  shoulders  in  de- 
spair at  the  view  of  a  large  library,  and  even  a  large  volume, 
whose  .eye  has  glistened  at  the  sight  of  a  magazine,  a- news- 
paper, or  a  tract,  as  something  more  within  his  reach — the 
perusal  of  which  has  suggested  a  thousand  useful  reflections, 
and  has  sometimes  allured  to  more  extended  inquiry. 

Whilst  knowledge  is  thus  transmitted  with  the  rapidity  of 
light,  Jt  is  also,  like-  the  light,  spread  over  a  wider  space,  and 
penetrates  into  places  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
visited  by  its  rays.  Such  publications  indeed  produce  effects 
analogous  to  those  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  system  of  na- 
ture ;  which  catches  the  faintest  rays  of  the  sun  long  before 
his  appearance  in  the  horizon,  spreads  them  over  the  earth 
in  a  thousand  hues,  gilds  the  valleys  as  well  as  the  mountain 
tops ;  and  after  the  son  has  actually  set,  retains  his  departing 
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beams,  and  covers  the  face  of  nature  with  soft  bat  varied 
beauty. 

Sach  Publications  give  a  new  direction  to  the  exertions  of 
genius,  and  present  new  objects  to  intellectual  activity. — Hu- 
man industry  is  constantly  opening  up  new  channels  for  her 
own  activities ;  and  is  supplying  herself  with  fresh  materials. 
She  often  finds  her  most  useful  employment,  indeed,  among 
her  own  productions.  How  many  of  the  most  lucrative 
occupations  in  life,  have  grown  out  of  the  great  artificial  sys- 
tem of  trade  and  commerce :  and  how  many  thousands  among 
the  lower  orders  are  furnished  with  profitable  employment, 
by  the  very  luxuries  and  refinements  of  society. — We  observe 
a  similar  progress  in  literary  exertions.  As  knowledge  in- 
creases, intellectual  occupations  multiply.  Subjects  of  all 
kinds  are  illustrated :  books  are  written  in  endless  variety ; 
and  multitudes  of  literary  men  appear,  presenting  many 
interesting  peculiarities  in  the,ir  characters,  their  manners, 
and  their  history.  All  this  renders  it  necessary  to  have 
some  regular  channel,  for  communicating  information  on 
such  a  variety  of  topics,  both  to  professional  men,  and  to 
society  at  large.  Magazines,  Reviews,  and  even  Newspapers 
of  a  miscellaneous  character,  thus  arise  from  the  very  excess 
and  variety  of  literary  productions;  and,  while  they  are 
useful  to  the  public,  they  give  a  new  direction  to  intellectual 
industry* 

While  these  works  grow  out  of  this  abundance,  they  con- 
tribute materially  to  its  increase. — They  receive  the  over- 
flowings of  literature,  which  they  instantly  transform  and 
apply  to  various  uses.  They  serve  a  purpose  similar  to  that 
which  is  promoted  by  numerous  arrangements  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  The  very  gleanings,  the  waste  of  Nature's  stores, 
are  converted  into  the  support  of  life,  and  sustain  innumer- 
able vegetables  and  animals,  that  add  to  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  great  system.  Periodical  Publications,  in  like  manner, 
are  supported  by  the  scraps,  the  fragments,  the  gleanings,  of 
literature :  yet,  on  such  food,  they  often  become  healthful, 
and  vigorous,  and  beautiful. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  they  frequently  re- 
semble the  ravenous  tribes;  and  perhaps  have  all,  less  or 
more,  a  touch  of  a  carniverous  appetite.  They  can  scarcely 
look  upon  regular  publications  without  manifesting  a  dispo- 
sition to  pounce  upon  them  as  their  prey.  At  the  appearance 
of  a  celebrated  author,  what  a  fluttering  among  the  ravenous 
birds  that  instantly  surround  him,  each  eager  to  flesh  its  bill 
and  seize  the  noble  game !  How  eager  are  the  lighter  tribes 
to  peck  at  him,  and  have  the  first  taste  of  his  blood,  before 
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the  larger  vultures  descend  with  fell  swoop,  and,  like  some 
of  Homer's  nobler  animals,  pat  topflight  the  feebler  crowds, 
and  feed  alone  upon  the  carcass,  leaving  only  the  bones  and 
the  fragments  to  others ! 

The  prodigious  numbers  of  the  ravenous  tribes,  indeed, 
would  almost  awaken  a  fear,  that,  like  the  ill-favoured  and 
lean  fleshed  kine  in  Pharoah's  dream,  they  would  eat  up  all 
around  them,  especially  the  fat  and  the  well  favoured.  Yet 
in  nature  animals  thrive,  and  have  great  enjoyment,  even 
when  surrounded  by.  their  enemies.  In  like  manner,  the 
number  of  literary  vultures  does  not  in  the  least  check  the 
abundance  of  authorship.  Nay,  authors  seem  often  to  flock 
about  the  critic,  like  the  small  birds  about  the  hawk,  to  teaze 
and  to  defy  him  by  their  numbers.  There  is  one  obvious 
principle  of  compensation  in  this  strange  system  of  destruc- 
tion, that  must  often  be  contemplated  with  complacency. 
The  ravenous  tribes  are  mutual  checks,  by  preying  on  one 
another.  In  our  own  day,  the  literary  horizon  has  been  often 
#  darkened  by  the  strife  of  critics.  Two,  of  lofty  and  daring 
'flight,  after  dispersiug  the  feebler  race,  have  fiercely  disputed 
with  one  another  the  dominion  of  the  sky.  But  of  late  a 
third,  of  equal  pride,  and  of  ample  pinion,  whose  dark  shadow 
has  made  the  hearts  of  many,  even  of  the,  vulture  tribe,  to 
quail,  has  boldly  given  battle  to  both.* 

It  may  be  thought  foolish  and  unfortunate  in  any  one 
connected  with  this  tribe,  to  expose  them  to  reproach  by  an 
unfavourable  comparison.  But,  while  some  features  in  their 
character  justify  such  a  comparison,  periodical  publications 
present  more  pleasing  and  useful  qualities.  While  they  are 
supported  by  others,  they  are  themselves  very  productive. 
They  produce  much  original  matter,  and  much  that  would 
not  otherwise  appear.  They  do  so  in  various  ways.  They 
encourage  the  modesty  of  genius,  by  presenting  a  convenient 
disguise  under  which  it  may  act.  They  cherish  youthful 
genius,  by  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  imp  its  wing,  in 
short  and  safe  attempts,  that  train  it  to  loftier  flights.  Nay, 
they  draw  forth  the  exertions  of  mature  and  practised  talents, 
by  the  facilities  of  publication  which  they  present  Many  a 
respectable  writer  is  induced  to  pen  a  short  paper  for  a 
periodical  work,  who  would  be  deterred  from  composing  a 
book.  One  paper  leads  on  almost  imperceptibly  to  another, 
till  the  illustrations  acquire  regularity  and  fulness:  in  the 

•  The  reader  will  immediately  recollect  the  struggles  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Beviews,  that  seem  to  have  freauently  acted  on  the  generous  principle,  that  what  the 
one  attacked  the  other  should  defend.  The  Westminster  Review  has  lately  erected  a 
tribunal  for  Periodical  Literature,  at  which  both  are  brought  into  judgment. 
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course  of  which,  many  nascent  thoughts  are  expanded  and 
adorned,  that  were  originally  intended  merely  to  be  sug- 
gested; whilst  others  spontaneously  present  themselves,  that 
would  not  otherwise  have  occurred.  In  this  manner,  many 
of  the  English  classics  have  arisen:  some  of  them,  like  the 
papers  of  Addison  and  Johnson,  being  merely  re-publications 
from  different  periodicals;  whilst  others  have  grown  out  of 
the  seed  that  was  first  sown  and  germinated  there.  Such 
works,  indeed,  are  the  nurseries  of  literature,  in  which  the 
tender  plant  is  raised  and  protected,  till  it  aoquires  such 
native  vigour,  that,  when  transplanted  to  an  opener  situation, 
it  grows  up  the  ornament  of  the  plain. 

It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  all  the  effects  which  the  in- 
creasing circulation  of  such  works  may  produce  on  society. 
Their  flexibility  allows  them  to  assume  so  many  forms,  that 
they  may  ultimately  bring  all  classes  under  their  influence. 
We  may  merely  advert  to  two  objects  with  which  they  have 
a  closer  connexion  than  may  at  first  sight  appear — the  diffu- 
sion of  education,  and  the  security  of  public  privileges.  . 

The  circulation  of  such  publications  is  not  only  a  natural 
concomitant,  but  a  cause  also  of  the  extension  of  education 
even  among  the  lower  orders. — When  books  were  scarce,  as 
well  as  large,  the  poor  and  the  illiterate  naturally  enough 
regarded  both  them  and  the  power  of  reading  them,  as  some- 
how quite  beyond  their  sphere.  But,  when  light  and  varied 
periodicals,  as  well  as  pamphlets  and  tracts,  swarm  over  the 
country,  like  insects  in  a  summer  day,  they  come  so  fre- 
quently and  closely  into  contact  with  the  most  obscure  indi- 
viduals, as  to  provoke  curiosity.  A  desire  to  be  able  to  know 
something  of  their  contents,  is  thus  awakened  in  the  most 
listless  bosom;  and,  whenever  the  eye  has  been  enabled  to 
decypher  their  mystical  characters,  they  at  once  present  the 
elements  of  knowledge  in  such  varied  and  attractive  forms, 
that  every  mind  finds  something  adapted  to  its  capacities. 
The  stream  of  knowledge  is  thus  pouring  into  every  corner 
of  the  country,  through  a  thousand  channels,  with  a  rapidity 
and  subtlety  that  nothing  can  resist;  whilst  those  who  are 
secretly  most  averse  to  it,  are  obliged  to  yield  to  its  progress* 
Men  are  now  determined  to  read  as  well  as  to  think;  and  all 
that  can  be  done  is,  to  present  to  a  reading  community,  even 
in  the  lowest  circles,  suitable  as  well  as  salutary  materials. 

The  circulation  of  such  publications  also  gives  security  to 
liberty,  to  order,  and  to  all  the  privileges  and  best  interests 
of.  society.* — They  give  publicity  to  every  thing  valuable  to 
the  community.  Nothing  can  escape  their  vigilance.  Con- 
spiracies of  factious  demagogues,  and  the  plots  of  statesmen 
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—chimerical  schemes  of  extravagant  philanthropy,  and  the 
low  arts  of  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  selfishness — mistakes — 
frauds — hoaxes  of  all  kinds — are  detected  and  exposed  as 
soon  as  they  exist.  The  different  portions  of  the  community 
are  brought  into  contact  Each' society,  nay,  each  individual, 
feels  himself  acting  under  the  public  eye.  Pablic  opinion 
gradually  gains  the  ascendancy. — Thus,  a  fine  element  is 
spread  over  society,  almost  as  extensive  and  subtle  as  the  air 
and  the  light:  and,  like  these,  it  becomes  the  medium  of 
general  communication. 

Such  a  medium  of  communication  is  peculiarly  desirable, 
when  the- community  enlarges;  and  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
provisions  of  Supreme  Wisdom,  with  which  human  experience 
has  been  gradually  made  acquainted,  for  meeting  the  wants 
of  extended  empires,  and  of  a  highly  improved  state  of  so- 
ciety. In  surveying  the  history  of  ancient  nations,  it  has 
been  often  observed  with  regret,  that  they  became  unma- 
nageable, disordered  and  weak,  in  proportion  as  they  in- 
creased in  siae  ;  from  which  it  has  been  concluded,  that  li- 
berty is  only  fit  for  small  communities ;  while  the  affairs  of 
extensive  empires  cannot  be  conducted  on  liberal  and  en- 
larged principles  of  policy.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  kind  were  furnished  in 
ages  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  other  plans  for  improving  the  public  mind1,  and  unit- 
ing the  different  portions  of  society.  Circumstances  are  now 
essentially  changed :  and  modern  times  present  instances  of 
empires  of  vast  extent,  conducting'  their  affairs  on  plans  of 
the  most  liberal  policy,  with  a  regularity,  wisdom,  and 
promptitude,  which  were  not  surpassed  by  the  most  rigorous 
and  arbitrary  of  the  ancient  governments;  This  seems  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  means  employed'  for  collecting  and  ex- 
pressing public  opinion  ;  and  giving  it  the  ascendancy,  with- 
out deranging  the  movements  of  society. 

Large  communities  cannot  meet  together ;  nor  is  it  desira- 
ble that  they  should.  But  meetings,  on  a  very  large  scale, 
are  not  now  necessary  for  the  discussion  or  management  of 
public  affairs.  Individuals  and  societies  can  correspond  and 
co-operate  almost  as  effectually  apart  as  when  together. 
Every  proposal,  every  idea,  every  feeling  interesting  to  the 
community,  can  at  once  be  imparted  to  the  different  portions 
of  the  community  without  actually  assembling  them.  Every 
thing  can  be  submitted  to  public  discussion,  even  in  the  retire- 
ments of  the  closet — Thus  without  breaking  up  the  surface 
of  society,  or  disturbing  the  quiet  of  domestic  life,  the  in- 
creasing facilities  of  intercourse,  through  the  medium  of  the 
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Press,  are  not  only  scattering  the  seeds  of  knowledge  to  an 
itnmense  extent,  but  strengthening  the  great  foundation  as 
well  as  bulwark  of  liberty  and  order, — the  ascendancy  of 
public  opinion. 

These  reflections  will  be  followed,  in  the  next  number, 
with  a  History  of  Periodical  Publications. 

It  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  add  an  extract  from  a  work 
published  at  a  time  when  periodicals,  of  a  less  definite  kind, 
were  very  numerous,  and  their  effects  on  society  less  ex- 
tensively felt. 

The  Times  anatomized,  in  several  characters.    By  T.  Ford. 
London,  164*7  • 

The  following  character  is  given  of  Pamphlets,  that  were  evidently  of  a  periodical 
nature:— 

"  They  are  the- weekly  Almanacks,  shewing  what  weather  is  in  the 
State ;  which,  like  the  Doves  of  Aleppo,  carry  news  to  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  They  are  the  silent  traytors  that  affront  majesty,  and 
abuse  all  authority,  under  the  colour  of  an  Imprimatur.  Ubiquitary 
flies,  which  have  of  late  so  blistered  the  eares  of  all  men,  that  they 
cannot  endure  any  solid  truth.  The  ecchoes,  whereby  what  is  done 
in  part  of  the  kingdome,  is  heard  all  over.  They  are  like  the  mush- 
romes,  sprung  up  in  a  night,  and  dead  in  a  day :  and  such  is  the 
greedinesse  of  men's  natures  (in  these  Athenian  day es),  of  news,  that 
they  will  rather  feigne  than  want  it." 


NEW  FEELINGS;  OR,  LOVE'S  YOUNG  DREAM. 

AJT  OSKDNAL  TSAZnaJklXON,  FH.OM  THS  OIUUM  OF  0.  A.  BUXGBR. 

How  so  unrestrained  and  strong 

Does  my  bounding  fancy  play? 
Has  the  night  that  circled  long 

Round  existence,  fled  away  r 
How  does  this  new  dawn  impart  • 
Such  a  gladness  to  my  heart? 

From  Aurora's  golden  door 

A  heaven  of  blest  visions  floats, 
And  mine  ear,  all  nature  o'er, 

Listens  to  new  music  notes ; 
Never  did  the  sweet  Spring  air 
Such  a  balmy  odour  bear. 

Am  I  then  within  the  sky? 
•         Feast  I  with  the  heavenly  train? 
Does  Ambrosia  food  supply? 

Do  1  draughts  of  nectar  drain  t 
Does  young  Hebe  then  fill  up, 
With  the  Wine  of  Life,  my  cup  ? 

Byyour wond*rous power,  O  Love ! 
,  uo  you  now  my  life  renew? 

Joy,  like  that  of  those  above, 

Here  below  1  have  from  you.— 
Joy  that  never  change  shall  know, 
Young  and  gladsome,  aye  to  flow. 


PaHcim  Sertblmu  to  the  Editor. 


PATEICIUS  SCRIBLERUS,  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

-  A  tiring  of  dm&and  pttchec" 

Sir— In  these  "  piping  times  of  peace,"  men  naturally  seek 
out  many  inventions,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  intellec- 
tual machine  in  motion,  and  of  preserving  uninjured  and  un- 
rasfed,  its  springs,  escapements,  sunk  wheels,  patent  levers, 
Ac.  Ac.  It  is  a  curious  and  entertaining  employment,  to 
watch  the  outbreakings  of  the  human  mind ;  its  freaks  and 
vagaries ;  its  quiddities  and  oddities ;  its  collapsements  and 
ilirergements,  and  all  the  ways  and  means  it  takes  to  show 
what  a  penetrating,  subtile,  sinuous  sort  of  a  thing  it  is ;  and 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  it  at  rest  within  its  tenement  of 
bones  and  muscles.  Hence  Catholic  Associations  and  Catho- 
lic Rentes  ;  hence  Popish  and  Protestant  gladiators?  who  ex* 
Mbit  themselves  for  the  amusement  of  the  public ;  and  hence- 
the  numberless  feats  of  "  ground  and  lofty  tumbling,"  in  the 
political  and  religious  world,  which  daily  feast  our  eyes  and 
gladden  our  contemplations!  It  is  thus  that  our  country  is 
getting  rapidly  forw&rd  in  the  scale  of  nations,  not  indeed  in* 
"ttfenJ  celerity"  but  with  all  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance" 
of  glorious  noise  and  confusion  ;  rising  fast  to  eminence  in 
arts,  as  it  was  anciently  renowned  in  arms ;  and  affording  a 
splendid  spectacle  of  uproarious  philosophy,  peaceful  turbu- 
lence, obscure  enlightenment,  and  profane  piety.  In  short, 
Sir,— you  have  undertaken  to  conduct  a cc  Literary  Journal!" 

Tour  first  step  in  this  chivalrous  achievement,  will  no  doubt 
be,  to  look  sharply  about  you,  to  pry  into  every  corner,  to 
see,  and  discover,  and  find  but*  where  you  may  pounce  upon 
a  genius ;  a  man  with  a  head,  not  merely  like  a  scupper  nail's, 
but  a  head  that  can  devise,  and  think,  and  plan,  and  project ; 
not  a  head  like  a  pumpkin,  nor  a  cabbage  head,  nor  an  addle 
head ;  bat  a  head  "  full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances," 
to  which,  in  any  difficulty,  or  case  of  emergency,  you  may  ap- 
ply with  confidence  ;  and  from  a  proper  application  to  which, 
your  Magazine*  will  never  be  found  empty.  I  wish,  Sir,  to 
interest  you  in  this  matter ;  for  though  you  may  suppose  your- 
self a  second  Atlas,  (and  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  it ,)  yet — 
have  yon  properly  and  maturely  considered  the  growth  and 
increment  of  things,  since  the  days  of  the  old  African  ?  Have 
yon  thought,  and  reflected,  and  deliberated  on  the  difference 
ti  your  respective  hardens?— If  yoa  have  not,  then,  Sir,  I 
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beg  leave  to  advance  it  as  my  opinion,  that  his  was  a  molehill 
to  a  mountain — a  brick-bat  to  a  hundred  of  bran,  compared 
with  yqprs ;  and,  therefore,  I  reiterate  the  sentiment  I  ex- 
pressed before,,  that  wisdom,  and  a  regard  for  your  own  cha- 
racter, and  a  proper  and  becoming  deference  for  the  opinions 
of  society,  ought  to  suggest  to  you  the  expediency  at  least,  of 
procuring  a  crutch  as  it  were,  on  which  you  may  occasionally 
rest,  when  yon  feel  your  vigour  relaxing,  and  your  strength 
ready  to  succumb  under  the  extraordinary  load  which  you 
have  submitted  to  bear. — Go  no  farther — seek  no  more — homo . 
sum— I  am  the  man. 

Now,  Sir,  to  drop  metaphor, — no  doubt  the  number  of  your 
correspondents  will  be  great,  and  their  professions  and  pre- 
tensions still  greater.  But  never  mind — all  mere  Balaam,  as  a 
great  and  erudite  cotemporary  says,  when  he  hears  any  thing 
in  argument  he  cannot  answer.  Whigs  will  declaim  ;  Tories 
flatter,  or  attempt  to  browbeat,  as  circumstances  may  serve ; 
prosers  will  rhyme,  and  rhymers  prose;  but  tell  them  the 
time  is  past ;  there  are  now  "  new  things  under  the  sun,"  and 
"  dogs  have  had  their  day." — It  is  very  probable  now,  that 
you  wpuld  like  to  know  who  I  am.  It  is  rather  too  soon  yet  -t 
But  at  a  proper  season,  and  under  certain  condition*)  I'll  have 
no  particular  objection  to  let  you  a  little  more  into  my  con- 
cerns.— In  the'  meantime,  I  will  fust  bint  to  you,  that  if  I 
have  any  failing  attached  to  mortality,  it  is  that  of  entertain- 
ing too  humble  an  opinion  of  myself.  Tet  I  may  safely  affirm, 
that  "either  for  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral- 
comical,  historical-pastoral,  scene  individable,  or  poem  unli- 
mited,— I  am  the  only  man." 

However,  lest  you  might  be  disposed  to  set  me  down  among 
the  quizzers  and  humbuggers  gently  alluded  to  above,  it  is 
but  fair  that  I  should  give  you  a  sample,  a  sop,  a  taste* 
a  toothful,  as  it  were,  of  the  entertainment  you  will  be  able 
to  set  before  your  friends,  if,  my  dear  Sir,  you  retain  me 
as  your  Cook  and  Butler. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  Poetry  will  constitute  a  principal 
dish  in  your  bill  of  fare ;  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  ask — 
Do  yon  delight  in  darkness,  and  terrors,  and  gloom  ?— Da 
you  revel  and  riot  in  all  the  united  horrors  of  nature  and  ima- 
gination ?    Well  t&en,  now  for  it — 

Loud  and  deep  was  the  knell  of  the  old  castle  bell. 

And  the  midnight  stonn  blew  hard, 
While  the  Baron  all  alone,  in  his  chamber  floor'd  with  stone, 

Drank  red  wine  thro'  his  helmet  barred. 

The  thunders  loud  did  bellow,  and  the  Baron  got  mellow, 

And  high  swelTd  his  bosom  of  pride ; 
The  lightnings  blue  did  flash,  and  a  most  tremendous 

Burst  the  doors  of  his  chamber  wide  I 
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The  lamp  flickered  and  flared,  and  the  proud  Baton  stared, 

And  tned  to  make  the  sign  of  grace ; 
When  a  apectre  tall  and  thin,  came  slowly  striding  in, 

And  gnnn'4  like  the  devil,  m  his  five.-- 

—Bat  I  respect  your  feelings,  and  forbear  to  barrow  them  np 
with  an  account  of  what  followed. 

Perhaps  you  delight  in  the  luxury  of  wb ;  in  a  tender 
tale  of  distress,  told  in  all  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  Edwin 
and  Emma  style  ;  soothing  the  affections,  and  stealing,  as  it 
were,  the  tears  of  virtue  from  the  eyes  of  sensibility. — 

«  Och  murder,  murder,  Norah  dear !" 

The  love-sick  Murtagh  said, 
M  No  more  I'll  carry  hod  or  spade, 

For,  blood  and  turf,  I'm  dead  I 

And,  by  the  powers,  when  I  am  kilt, 

mm     •  VfhMtnii    ■ 


My  grimly  ghost  I'll  send 
Do  watch  your  1    " 
You  brought  i 


To  watch  your  waters,  just  becaase 
~     '        '  tme  to  this  end! 


And  thro*  your  key-hole  I  will  glide,  ' 

All  in  a  milk-white  sheet, 
My  ghost  I  mane,  and  so  youll  see 

Me  standing  at  your  feet.'* 

» 

Then  silent  was  his  tuneful  tongue, 

And  slow  his  eyes  did  close ; 
But  first  he  turn'd  him  on  Bis  bed, 

And  next  he— blew  his  nose.— 

Bat  away  with  melancholy.  Hang  care,  and  drown  crying 
—grief's  no  comfort — sorrow's  no  man's  friend,— therefore 
III  gire  you  a  touch  in  the  true  vein  of  that  fine  bald-headed 
old  Greek,  Anacreon. 

Here  seated  at  my  blazing  fire, 

I  sweetly  tune  my  frisking  lyre ; 

My  soul  for  mirth  and  fun  agog, 

I  tipple  off  my  can  of  grog  ;— 

No  more  blue  devils  dare  to  flout  me, 

Nor  dizsy  megrims  whiz  about  me. 

I  feel  the  tide  rush  through  my  veins; 

Itwarms  my  blood,  and  fires  my  reins : 

Beep  in  my  ruby  cheek  it  glows, 

And  shines  in  pimples  on  my  nose  ;— 

Bonds,  debts,  and  duns,  I  fear  ye  not ! 

Tipstaves,  ye  sronndrels/— go  to  pot- 
It  is  very  likely,  by  this  time,  you  are  convinced  of  the  va- 
riety and  extent  of  my  poetical  talents;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you'll  be  ready  to  exclaim,  with  a  rapture-throbbing 
heart,  (what sublime  phraseology!)  "  Eureka— I  have  found 
him  !— Thou  art  the  man."  * 

But,  Sir,  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Poeiry  is  my 
m  ne  pto*  ulira."— By  no  means ;  for  let  me  tell  you,  I'm  a 
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nice  hand  at  a  Romance,  and  have  a  delicate  taste  for  penning; 
a  Novel.  By  the  bye,  talking  of  romances  and  novels,  yon 
have  heard,  I  suppose,  of  the  "  Great  Unknown/9— I  don't 
exactly  say,  w  eccehomo" — but  when  you  are  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  arcana  of  my  acquirements,  and  when  I  show 
you  my  treasures,  I'll  surprise  you.  Why  Sir,  I  can  inform 
you  that  I  have  at  your  service  in  this  way,  (and  I  like  to  be 
as  natural  as  possible),  an  old  castle  on  a  mouldering  rock, 
lash'd,  or  wash'd  by  the  "  soutoding  surge,"— a  dark-faced  old 
chieftain  armed  cap-a-pie, — a  young  lady  confined  in  a  hen- 
coop,— a  "  bold  dragoon,  with  his  long  sword,  saddle,  and 
bridle/'  safely  drifted  ashore  in  a  porter  hogshead ; — a  deep 
draw-well  never  discovered,  and  a  winding  staircase  which 
nobody  knows  of ;— a  smuggling  captain  ; — an  old  woman, 
not  unlike  "  Noma  of  the  fitful  head  ;" — three  dagger  scenes  ; 
—a  few  gypsies ;— a  regular  blow  up,  and  a  most  unaccount- 
able, but  very  satisfactory  explanation. — But,  Sir,  I  hate  ego- 
tism ;  however,  I  could  not  well  say  less  for  myself,  and  I  am 
not  disposed  at  present  to  say  much  more.  In  the  meantime, 
I  congratulate  you,  the  piiblic,  and  myself: — You,  on  having 
found  a  trustworthy  coadjutor;  the  public,  on  the  pleasure  and 
profit  it  will  acquire  from  our  combined  efforts ;  and  myself, 
on  finding  a  proper  and  suitable  vehiole  for  my  learned  lucu- 
brations. Yes,  your  Magazine  will  be  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating a  gratification  to  the  world,  which  the  world  little 
dreams  of,  and  which  it  might  otherwise  never  have  tasted — 
for  yon  well  know 

M  That  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  darkunfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
And  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

This  might  have  been  the  case  with  myself,  and  I  might  have 
lain  down  a  "mute  inglorious  Milton  ;"•— but  other  prospects 
are  opening  before  me;  the  clouds  are  scattering,  and  my 
visions  are  bright !  In  the  midst  of  my  most  pleasurable  anti- 
cipations, I  will  therefore  bid  you  good  night ;  and.  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

PaTRICIOS  SCRIBLERCS. 

I  have  heard  that  there  are  such  things  as  "  six  shillings 
pieces,"  "  pound  notes,"  and  "  royal  sovereigns"  in  the 
world ;  I  rtould  like  to  know  the  truth  of  thie.—Ferbwn  sal. 

P.  S. 
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-«Tn  deliver  wlea-mnqoalified  and  absolute  rules— Into  the  hands  of  an  tmtaugit 
man,  were  to  put  a  two-edged  sword  into  the  hands  of  anideot." 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  human  stomach,  with  res- 
pect to  the  wholesomeness  of  various  articles  of  diet;  some  of 
them  proving  poisonous  in  peculiar  constitutions,  which  to 
mankind  in  general  are  salubrious  and  agreeable.  Thus, 
there  have  been  persons  who  never  could  eat  flesh-meat,  and 
there  are  some  who  cannot  digest  any  kind  of  fruit.  I  have 
known  even  an  Irishman,  whose  stomach  could  not  bear  a 
potato,  and  who  was  nearly  poisoned  by  unconsciously 
swallowing  some  of  that  root,  which  had  been  disguised  in  a 
podding  by  his  friends,  on  suspicion  that  his  antipathy  was 
merely  affected.  In  some  persons,  a  boiled  egg  produces 
fever  and  eruption;  and  in  some,  the  nettle-rash  is  caused  by 
eating  crabs,  lobsters,  or  shrimps;  in  some,  by  mushrooms ;  in 
others,  by  cucumbers*  Nothing  produces  it  more  frequently 
than  the  kernels  of  fruit,  as  the  almond  and  the  plumb ;  and 
the  irritating  ingredient  seems  to  reside  in  the  brown  skin, 
surrounding  the  white  part;  for,  if  the  kernel  be  blanched, 
no  unpleasant  effects  are  prod  uced.  The  disorder  thus  caused 
lasts  sometimes  only  for  a  few  hours,  sometimes  for  several 
days,  and  in  still  rarer  cases  it  has  proved  fatal.  The  symp- 
toms are  fever,  deranged  stomach,  languor,  sickness,  faint- 
ing;, eruption  with  great  heat,  itching,  and  redness  of  skin, 
Ac.  Ac. 

Muscles  are  generally  considered  as  poisonous ;  but  they 
seem  to  be  so  only  in  peculiar  constitutions.  In  the  famine 
of  1816,  some  hundreds  of  tons,  it  is  said,  of  these  bivalves 
were  taken  off  the  muscle-bank  at  Holy  wood,  and  used  as 
food,  without  their  having,  in  any  one  instance,  produced  a 
bad  symptom.  Cockles  are  sometimes  injurious:  a  near 
friend  of  mine  is  always  made  sick  by  eating  even  one  of 
them.  None  of  the  British  fishes,  I  believe,  are  poisonous: 
the  roe  of  the  barbel,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  so ;  but  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  is  not  clearly  established.  Some  of  the  fishe? 
of  tropical  countries  are  extremely  deleterious.  The  yettow- 
Wfed  sprat  will  bring  on  convulsions  and  deaths  ta  balf  an 
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hour  after  being  eaten;  and  it  seems,  that  the  poison  resides 
in  some  of  the  viscera  of  the  fish,  or  in  the  oontents  of  its 
stomach ;  for,  if  gutted  immediately  when  caught,  it  proves 
innocuous,  though  the  entrails  will  destroy  any  animal  which 
devours  them.  When  our  ships  of  war  put  into  Gibraltar, 
and  some  other  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  orders  are  gene- 
rally issued,  forbidding  the  men  to  purchase  mackarel,  which 
are  considered  as  poisonous.  I  believe,  however,  that  they 
are  innocent  when  used  fresh,  and  that  they  are  delete- 
rious only  when  split  and  dried.  I  have  seen  many  instances 
of  their  producing  great  disorder  in  seamen,  and  have  expe- 
rienced it  personally  also;  but  I  observed  that,  in  every  case, 
the  fish  had  been  dried;  An  emetic  speedily  administered 
soon  removed  the  complaint*  The  notion  that  fishes  become 
poisonous  from  feeding  on  copper  banks,  is  too  absurd  to 
deserve  notice. 

In  certain  states  of  body,  it  is  possible  that  substances  may 
act  as  poisons,  which  at  other  times  have  agreed  perfectly 
well.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  persons  who  are  sub- 
ject to  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  in  whom  apo- 
plexy may  be  brought  on  by  the  use  of  indigestible  sub- 
stances, or  those  to  which  the  stomach  has  not  teen  recently 
accustomed.  I  make  this  remark,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing a  subject  which  1  consider  of  very  material  con- 
sequence, and  which  cannot  be  too  generally  known.  It  is 
this.  In  women,  for  some  weeks  after  their  accouchement, 
there  seems  often  to  be  a  strong  predisposition  in  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  to  increased  action,  and  consequent  fullness  of 
blood,  from  the  sympathy  of  that  organ  with  the  stomach ; 
and  henoe,  apoplexy,  convulsions,  or  death,  may,  during 
that  period,  succeed  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  diet.  With- 
out theorizing,  however,  on  the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  well 
ascertained,  that  xysters,  under  such  circumstances,  are  pecu- 
liarly dangerous,  and  are  sometimes  fatal.  In  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Medical  Transaction*,  published  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  London  in  1815,  Dr.  Clarke  has  stated 
six  cases,  three  of  which  proved  fatal,  and  three  in  which 
recovery  was  difficult ;  and  in  all,  it  was  clearly  ascertained, 
that  the  disease  was  brought  on  by  eating  oysters,  As  one 
of  these  cases  happens  to  be  short,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  a  clearer  idea  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  cause 
mentioned,  here  state  it  in  Dr.  Clarke's  words : — 

"  The  writer  was  desired  by  a  medical  man  to  see  his  wife,  about 
50  years  of  age,  of  a  slender  frame,  who  had  been  delivered,  after  a 
very  natural  labour,  of  a  healthy  child,  and  for  several  days  had 
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continued  fired  from  any  disorder.  At  length,  she  began  to  complain 
of  headache,  and  a  sense  of  internal  fulness  of  the  head.  These 
symptoms  not  having  yielded  to  bleeding,  cathartics,  and  low  diet, 
and  a  state  of  coma  coming  on,  the  husband  became  alarmed,  and 
called  upon  the  writer,  who  immediately  visited  her,  and  found  her 
in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility,  with  a  fluttering  pulse ;  and,  in  the 
coarse  of  sixteen  hours,  she  expired.  Upon  making  particular  inqui- 
ries respecting  the  cause,  from  the  husband,  and  especially  as  to  the 
food  she  had  taken,  he  could  get  from  him  no  satisfactory  informa- 
tion; but  the  nurse  acquainted  him,  that  the  patient  had  eaten  about 
twehe  raw  oysters,  on  the  day  preceding  ike  attack  of  headache;  and 
that,  in  all  other  respects,  her  diet  had  been  of  a  very  simple  kind. 
The  oysters  had  been  taken  on  a  supposition  of  their  strengthening 
properties." 

In  all  the  six  cases,  oysters  had  been  eaten  before  the 
attack;  and,  with  the  exception  of  themy  the  diet  had  been, 
in  every  instance,  simple  and  light.  It  Is  not  stated,  whefher 
any  of  the  patients  suckled  the  infant,  which  is  certainly  an 
oversight.  It  is  rational  to  suppose,  that,  if  the  mother 
suckled  the  child,  there  would  be  much  less  danger  of  deter- 
mination to  the  head ;  a  large  portion  of  the  circulating  blood 
beiog  employed  in  the  formation  of  milk.  The  paper,  how- 
ever, is  most  important;  and  the  caution  it  conveys  may 
possibly  save  many  a  life.  It  may  be,  that  the  fatal  or  dan- 
gerous results  following  the  ingestion  of  oysters,  in  the  cases 
aliaded  to,  depended  on  peculiarity  of  constitution;  but, 
should  such  be  produced  even  once  in  a  hundred  times,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  imprudence,  with  such  cases  before 
oar  eyes,  to  sanction  the  practice;  and  I  should  suppose,  that 
a  similar  caution  ought  to  be  preserved  with  respect  to 
shell-fish  of  every  description,  for  one  month,  at  least,  after 
delivery. 

I  shall  not  enter  on  the  interminable  subject  of  human  ali- 
ment, except  to  give  one  or  two  hints. — Never  eat  too  much. 
You  have  Galen's  authority  for  it.  His  constitution  was  very 
delicate,  yet  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age;  and  this  he  attri- 
buted, in  a  great  measure,  to  the  circumstance  of  his  never  ris- 
ing from  a  meal,  without  still  feeling  some  degree  of  hunger. 

Another  equally  important  rule  is,  to  prefer  those  articles 
of  diet  which  your  otets  experience  has  proved  to  agree 
with  you.  I  have  said,  that  there  is  great  difference  in  the 
digestive  powers  of  different  stomachs;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  old  proverb,  that  "  One  man's  meat  is 
another  man's  poison."  If,  therefore,  by  self-experience, 
you  know  that  such  and  such  articles  of  food  are  at  the 
time  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  also  to  the  stomach, 
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while  they  produce  bo  uneasiness  or  unpleasant  effect,  yoo< 
should  not  be  prejudiced  against  them  by  any  report  of 
neighbours  or  friends,  because  that  in  them  they  may  produce 
different  results.  **  We  are  often,"  says  Dp.  Fcrtfaergill, 
"asked  what  our  opinion  is  respecting  certain  articles  of 
food,  as  to  their  being  more  or  less  wholesome.  Perhaps, 
the  most  pertinent  answer,  in  common,  would  be  that  whioh 
is  reported  of  the  late  Dr.  M&odeville,  pf  famous  memory ; 
who,  being  often  the  convivial  guest  of— I  think  it  was  one 
of  the  first  Earls  of  Macclesfield,  was  frequently  interrogated 
on  the  subject  of  diet.  *  Doctor,  is  this  wholesome?9 — «  Does 
your  Lordship  like  it?* — «  Yes.' — *  Does  it  agree  with  your 
Lordship ?'— « Yes/—*  Why,  then,  it  is  wholesome.'  " 

A  proper  regulation  of  the  appetite  is,  next  to  air  and  ex- 
ercise, the  great  preserver  of  human  health ;  and  nature  in 
general  takes  this  regulation  into  her  own  hands.  Her  dic- 
tates, however,  are  often  perverted,  especially  by  over-fond 
parents,  in  the  management  of  their  children.  When  a  child 
gets  weakly,  pale,  and  dispirited,  no  matter  what  the  cause 
may  be,  it  must  be  strengthened,  poor  thing';  and  therefore  it 
Is  crammed  with  fifty  different  articles  which  the  healthiest 
constitution  has  trouble  in  mastering.  Among  other  things,  it 
must  have  egg  beat  up  with  wine,  in  the  forenoon,  and  that 
fuddles  it  till  dinner  time :  then,  to  strengthen  it,  after  having 
feood  part  of  the  dinner  forced  down  its  throat,  by  being 
coaxed  and  flattered,  and  getting  the  promise  of  a  nice  little 
doll,  or  a  beautiful  little  horse,  it  must  have  more  wine,  and 
this  fuddles  it  till  bed-time.  It  is  then  crammed  again  ;  and 
this  system  goes  on,  till  the  poor  thing  is  at  last  set  up  altoge- 
ther ;  the  stomach,  like  a  laded  horse,  being  unable  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  until  recruited  by  a  little  rest  from  this  arduous 
and  unremitting  duty.  Well,  then,  the  doctor  is  sent  for, 
and  the  enormous  load  of  crudities  is  got  rid  of,  by  a  proper 
use  of  medicines,  and  the  little  martyr  again  begins  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  existence.  But  if  it  was  well  stuffed  before, 
it  must  be  crammed  to  the  mouth  now,  to  restore  its  strength; 
for  you  might  as  well  convince  many  mothers  that  black  is 
white,  as  that  food  will  not,  in  every  instance,  impart  strength 
in  proportion  to  its  quantity  and  richness. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  however.  I  do  not  say, 
that  wine  and  very  nutritious  diet  are  never  requisite  for 
children.  The  contrary  is  the  fact  in  many  cases:  but  I 
assert,  that  of  such  cases,  mothers  can  very  seldom  be  proper 
judges;  and  that,  in  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  the  cram- 
ming system  they  pursue  is  highly  detrimental,  not  only  to 
he  present,  but  the  future  health  of  their  offspring. 
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I  sbtU  now  gfre  a  peottou  of  *a  opposite  nature ;  and  (hat 
jt,  to  warn  mothers,  when  they  have  in  hire  a  wet  nurse,  to 
be  fqlly  satisfied  thai  anoh  nurse  ha*  a  sufficiency  of  milk. 
{/  she  have  not,  and  is  not  of  strictly  honest  principles,  die 
will  consider  it  her  interest  to  conceal  the  defect ;  and  I 
am  confident,  that  under  such  circumstances,  many  infant* 
bre  pined  to  death,  worn  out  by  gradual  starvation*  This  ii 
10  awful  reflection,  and  will,  I  hope,  without  farther  words, 
nake  a  due  impression. 

The  proper  regulation  of  diet,  is  of  all  things  most  condu- 
cive to  an  exemption  from  stomach  complaints.  Diseases  of 
this  class  are  most  distressing ;  often  very  obstinate ;  and  there 
ire  none  perhaps  so  muoh  tampered  and  quacked  with.  They 
often  foil  men  who  have  grown  gray  in  studying  them; 
though  at  the  same  time,  there  are  multitudes  of  persons  of  all 
descriptions,  both  in  town  and  country,  who  pretend  to  their 
pore.  Bitters,  nauseating  drugs,  and  spices  of  all  descriptions, 
are  taken  into  the  service  of  these  untaught  prescribes  One 
cares  with  bog-bean  (  another  with  gentian  toot ;  a  third  with 
finger-tea ;  and  were  their  materia  mediea  restricted  to  arti* 
efes  equally  simple,  comparatively  little  harm  would  result* 
t*tf  they  deal  in  endless  compounds ; 

The  deadly  dnigr^vvOoofela  doses  fly : 

nd  though  they  sometimes  cure,  they  muoh  more  frequently 
fe  irreparable  harm.  The  state  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  intes* 
thai  secretions  of  the  patient,  must  be  known,  even  to  the 
best  educated  physician,  before  he  can  prescrfre,  on  a  ra- 
tional foundation,  for  these  complaints ;  and  to  imagine  that 
antanght  persons  can  have  any  real  knowledge  of  them,  is 
just  about  equally  absurd,  as  to  suppose  that  they  could  tell 
vkat  is  wrong  in  the  works  of  a  dock,  by  reading  the  figures 
•a  the  diaWplate.  Sometimes  they  do  chance  to  succeed ;  but 
it  is  a  mere  ehaoce.  A  gentleman  once  told  me  his  watch 
awer  west  well  till  after  it  had  a  fall ;  and  it  is  just  by  as 
Uiad  aa  accident,  that  these  meddlers  with  forbidden  things 
•ojnetimes  stumble  upon  a  cure.  In  cases  of  disordered  sto- 
each,  thee,  the  best  counsel  I  can  give  now  is,  what  was  re- 
commended by  an  old  physician  to  an  acquaintance  who  met 
kfan  by  chance.  "  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  I  am  greatly  troubled 
with  sooh  and  sueh  symptoms;  what  do  you  think  I  should 
take?"—"  Take?"  said  the  physician;  «  you  should  certainly 
take  advice."  , 

I  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  exercise. 
Ttts  is  the  great  preserver  from  indigestion  and  hypochon- 
driasis; and,  without  its  assistance,  we  shall  often  fail  to 
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removing  these  complaints,  in  spite  of  every  medicine  and 
plan  that  may  be  adopted*    When  the  stomach  gets  deranged, 
whether  from  improper  'food,  grief,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the 
many  causes  which  affect  it,  the  mind  and  the  stomach  go 
hand  in  bond,  and  mutually  influence  each  other;  grief  dis- 
orders the  stomach,  and  indigestion  disorders  the  mind.    In 
these  cases,  therefore,  the  state  of  the  latter  most  be  attended 
to  and  regulated,  as  well  as  the  state  of  body. — I  make  this 
observation,  in  order  to  show,  that  exercise,  however  effec- 
tual in  restoring  or  preserving  health,'  will  not  succeed, 
unless  the  mind  be  employed  also.    This  is  more  especially 
true  in  hypochondriacs,  who  brood  almost  incessantly  over 
their  real,  or,  what  is  to  them  equally  distressing,  their  ima- 
ginary evils.    In  'them,  exercise  serves  frequently  only  to 
fatigue,  without  strengthening;  and,  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  we  may  explain  the  great  utility  to  persons  who  are 
necessarily  confined  to  their  offices  a  great  part  of  the  day, 
of  having  a  house  in  the  country.    In  going  home  in  the 
evening,  the  mind  is  occupied  with  thoughts  of  their  family, 
whom  they  are  about  to  see;  a,nd,  on  returning  to  town  in 
the  morning,  it  is  occupied  with  thoughts  of  the  business  to 
be  transacted  through  the  day.    The  mind  is  thus  employed, 
as  well  as  the  body;  and  the  exercise  «o  taken  is  highly  con- 
ducive to  health.     But  it  wif/be  often  experienced,  that, 
when  a  delicate  person  rides  or  walks  a  certain  distance  every 
day,  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  his  health,  no  such 
end  will  be  obtained.    He  will  brood  over  his  symptoms;  the  - 
very  act  of  taking  exercise,  knowing  the  object  for  which  it 
is  done,  will,  during  the  whole  time,  rivet  his  attention  to 
himself  and  his  disorder;  and  he  will  return  home  unre- 
freshed  and  unimproved,  depressed  in  spirits,  and  weaker 
than  before  in  body.    It  is  by  giving  the  mind  fresh  vigour, 
and  new  employment,  as  well  as  by  drawing  the  patient  from 
too  minute  reflection  on  his  own  case,  that  tours  to  watering- 
places  so  often  operate  in  restoring  health,  and,  as  it  were, 
renewing  the  constitution.     There  is  no  doubt,  that  the 
waters  themselves  are  often  important  agents;  but,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  the  benefit  derived  arises  altogether  from 
change  of  scene,  giving  new  activity  to  both  mind  and  body. 
If  a  patient's  circumstances  prevent  his  leaving  home,  much 
may  be  done,  by  giving  him  a  turn  for  some  pursuit  that  will 
draw  him  often  and  much  into  the  open  air.    It  is  said,  that 
the  study  of  botany,  or  other  branches  of  natural  history,  has 
sometimes  proved,  in  this  way,  of  .the  greatest  advantage. 

I  shall  dismiss  this  subject,  by  telling  a  little  anecdote, 
which  might  almost  be  considered  a  lecture  itself.     The 
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celebrated  Dr.  Sydenham  had  a  patient,  whom  he  had  long 
prescribed  for,  on  account  of  one  of  these  complaints.  Bnt 
his  prescriptions  were  inefficient;  and,  at  last,  Sydenham 
acknowledged  that  his. skill  was  exhausted — that  he  could 
net  pretend  to  advise  him  any  farther:  "but,"  said  he, 
M  there  is  a  Dr.  Robinson,  who  lives  at  Inverness,  who  is 
ranch  more  skilled  in  complaints  of  this  kind  than  I  am; 
you  had  better  consult  him.  1  will  provide  yon  with  a  let- 
ter of  introduction,  and  I  hope  you  will  return  much  bet- 
ter.91 The  patient  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  soon  took  the 
road;  but  travelling  was  a  very  different  undertaking  then, 
from  what  it  is  now,  and  a  journey  from.London  to  Inverness 
was  not  a  trifling  one.  He  arrived,  however,  at  the  plaoe  of 
destination ;  but  no  Dr.  Robinson  was  to  be  found,  nor  had 
toy  one  of  that  name  ever  been  in  the  town*  This,  of  course, 
enraged  the  gentleman  very  much ;  and  he  took  the  road 
keck  to  London,  raging,  and  vowing  vengeance  on  the  doc* 
tor.  On  his  arrival,  he  vented  all  his  rage  on  the  latter,  and 
aboeed  him  for  sending  him  a  journey  of  so  many  miles,  for 
lothing.  When  his  fury  was  a  little  abated— *'  Well,  now," 
•aid  Sydenham,  "after  all,  is  your  health  any  better?"— 
"  Better !"  said  he;  "  Tes,  Sir,  it  is  better.  I  arm  Sirens  weU 
v  I  ever  was  in  my  life;  but  no  thanks  to  you  for  that/' — 
"Well," said  Sydenham, " you  have  still  reason  to  thank  Dr. 
Bobineon.  I  wanted  to  send  you  a  journey,  with  an  object 
kview.  I  knew  it  would  do  you  good:  in  going,  you  had 
Dr.  Robinson  in  contemplation;  and,  in  returning,  you  were 
equally  busy  in  thinking  of  scolding  me." 

Now,  I  consider  thia  anecdote  so  good  a.  commentary  on 
As  few  hints  I  have  given  respecting  air  and  exercise,  that 
with  it  I  thai!  quit  the  subject,  and  the  present  paper. 
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Summer  light  doses, 
And  tn«  lone  splrirssigh 

8teals  o'er  the  roses,— 
When  in  the  waters  ftffl   ' 

Twilight  h  sleeping. 
And  on  the  purple  hM 

Might  daws  an  weeping,— 
Where  o'er  the  slumbering  lake 

DrooM  the  rond  willow, 
TOnte&et 


2*4  there  is  silence  in  each  leafy  bower, 
mating  along  in  that' 


IE 
Oh!  iatnoooktey* 
Of  otters  be  o'er  at! 
>  Stillnes  be  spread  on  1'  ' 
Beauty  before  us! 
Then  down  thy  lorety  cues* 

Silently  stealing. 
Should  a  warm  tear  speak, 

The  fulness  of  feeling, 
Fondly  111  chide,  sweet ! 

Thai  symbol  of  sadness  j— 
Sorely  when  lovers  meet, 
AH  should  be  gladness ! 
Stay  tin  along  the  sky  daylight  i*  darting. 
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ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

We  set  out  with  a  decided  determination  to  avoid  contro- 
versial Theology  add  party  Politics.  We  have  too  great  tt 
veneration  for  the  charity  of  the  Gospel,  to  risk  the  violation 
of  its  spirit  by  becoming  polemics ;  and  we  are  too  sincerely 
attached  to  the  British  Constitution,  to  submit  oar  necks  to 
the  yoke  of  a  Party.  But,  whilst  we  shall  endeavour  to  keep 
clear  of  systems  and  Actions,  we  Wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un* 
dcrstood,  that  we  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  those  great 
political  and  religions  principles,  which  are  unquestionably 
of  the  highest  Importance,  as  affecting  both  the  temporal  and 
eternal  interests  of  man.  We  hope,  however,  to  prove  our- 
selves friends  to  civil  liberty,  Without  absolutely  joining  the 
Whigs ;  and  to  vindicate  the  Necessity  of  salutary  restraints 
upon  licenttoushess,  without  enlisting  ourselves  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Tories.  In  religion  too,  we  hope  to  prove  that  we  are 
Christians,  and  friendly  to  free  inquiry,  without  asserting* 
that  every  vain  and  illiterate  pretender  has  a  right  to  set  up 
for  a  public  instructor ;  and  that  we  respect  existing  esta- 
blishments, without  thinking  them  infallible,  or  denying  the 
right  of  private  judgment.  In  a  particular  manners  wheto 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  onr  native  land  are  concern- 
ed, we  shall  make  no  compromise  with  ally  Party :  we  shall 
fearlessly  blame  each  or  all,  as  reason  may  require.  We  ftf? 
aware,  that  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  this  is  ntft  likely 
to  be  a  very  popular  course ;  btrt  our  object  is  to -correct  and 
not  to  foster  the  prejudices  of  our  countrymen ;  to  direct 
their  energies  and  passions  into  better  channels,  and  hot  to 
swell  the  current  that  has  already  in  too  many  instances  over- 
flowed its  banks. 

"  Still  pleased  to  praise,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame,19  we  shall 
keep  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  trusting  to  obtain  the  ap- 
probation and  support  of  the  moderate  and  respectable  part 
of  the  community. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world  are  at  this  moment 
turned  upon  Ireland,  with  intense  and  painfnl  interest.  In 
the  political  and  religious  agitation  that  prevails  from  north 
to  south,  some  imagine  that  they  hear  "  dreadful  notes  of 
preparation,"  and  anticipate  alarming  events.  We  do  not 
participate  in  these  fears  :  we  do  not  believe  that  the  public 
tranquillity  will  be  disturbed,  in  any  serious  degree.  A  people 
so  long  accustomed  to  the  "  wordy  strife,''  will  not  be  readily 

*Voked  to  go  farther    Still,  however,  the  philosopher,  the 
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ffetesaao*  and  the  philanthropist  must  anxiously  inquire, 
How  does  it  happen,  that  one  of  the  Fairest  end  most  fertile 
ttands  of  the  globe,  with  a  population  proverbially  talented, 
spirited,  generous,  and  kind,  has  so  long  been  the  most  die* 
traded  and  unfortunate  portion  of  the  earth  ? — To  this  ques- 
tion, every  man  has  a  ready  answer,  and  likewise  a  panacea 
for  the  evil.  T*e  Catholic  avers,  that  all  the  evil  has  arisen 
from  the  original  oppression  of  an  English  faction ;  from  the 
eontioned  tyranny  of  a  Protestant  Ascendancy;  from  the 
reckless  spirit  and  irritating  displays  of  Orangism ;  and  from 
withholding  from  the  majority  of  the  people,  their  natural  and 
inalienable  rights.  Remove  these  evils,  and  then  the  reign 
of  harmony  and  kind  feeling  will  commence*  "  A  modest 
request,  truly!"  says  the  High  Church  and  State  Politician 
or  Divine*  "  What !  surrender  oar  mdoobted  privileges! 
Gfre  up  the  sacred  and  Inalienable  property  of  the  Church, 
which  we  hold  both  by  Divine  right  and  human  laws !  Pot 
down  the  men  who  venerate  the  memory  of  the  great  author 
•f  the  glorioos  revelation !  Place  the  superstitions  and  priest* 
rttden  CatboHb  by  the  side  of  the  free  and  enlightened  Protest- 
tot!  This  would  be  purchasing  tranquillity  at  too  high  a 
prtoe.  No :  instead  of  IMs,  let  the  Catholic  motive  education 
steer  hands ;  let  him  read  his  Bible;  let  him  renounce  the 
towinion  of  bis  priests;  let  him  give  np  his  absurd  preja» 
tins ;  and  tet  him  obtain  his  civil  liberties,  by  abandoning  a 
fcbe  refigton— 4beti,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect  security 
aid  repose !"  «  Both  parties  are  wrong,"  says  the  liberal 
reformer.  «  You  have  equally  mistaken  the  cause  and  the 
owe  of  the  disease.  Maladministration  has  done  all;  my 
Meads  have  been  too  long  cut  of  office ;  the  king  has  too 
uwh  patronage;;  the  Boose  of  Commons  as  corrupt.  Beta* 
Uhh  a  liberal,  nnanhnoos,  and  honest  administration ;  lessen 
the  influence  of  the  Crown ;  cut  off  the  rotten  Boroughs ;  re- 
form the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  all  will  be  well;  then 
will  tike  green  Island  smMe  in  peace ;  its  fair  daughters  min- 
gling together  as  sMem,  and  its  generous  sons  as  brothers  and 
ft  friends !" 

However  contradictory  these  views,  and  many  others  en- 
tertained by  ditfsnent  parties,  they  at  least  Unite  in  one  point, 
fee  admission,  that  crying  evils  do  exist  ia  this  Unfortunate 
country,  and  that  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  to  see 
them  removed.  Bat  toaocomplish  this  latter,  is  the  difficulty. 
That  the  disorder  -rages  amongst  us  is  admitted ;  that  the 
whole  frame  df  society  is  imbned  with  it,  is  evident  from  its 
unhealthy  State;  bttt  who  can  point  out  the  diseased  mem- 
hit;  who  can  effect  a  euro!    As  it  often  happens  4a  the 
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abodes  of  insanity,  that  every  Inmate  considers  himself  of 
sound  mind,  and  only  laments  the  infirmity  of  his  neigh  bo  or, 
so  in  our  religions  and  political  world,  every  man  looks  upon 
himself  and  his  party,  as  the  only  immaculate  patriots.  Could 
we  only  bring  others  to  right  views,  that  is,  our  views,  what 
halcyon  days  would  await  our  country !    But  then,  they  are 
just  as  unhappy  concerning  our  errors,  and  as  anxious  to 
correct  them ;  and  when  we  do  meet  for  these  "  labours  of 
love"  and  mutual  reformation,  it  does  not  always  happen  that 
we  accomplish  the  good  which  we  desire.    They  are  generally 
bigoted,  or  influenced  by  selfish  views,  and  will  not  be  con- 
vinced ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  often  maliciously  attribute 
to  us  the  very  same  failings ! 

Such  is  the  absurd  vanity,  and  obstinate  pertinacity  of  mem. 
Every  thing  must  yield  to  their  self-will  or  their  sell-interest; 
And  it  uniformly  happens  that  the  virulence  of  the  contend* 
.  ing  parties  is  just  in  proportion  to  their  secret  misgivings  with 
regard  to  the  purity  and  propriety  of  their  own  principles. 
The  sincere  and  honest  man  is  always  moderate  in  his  con- 
duct, and  charitable  in  his  judgments,  believing  that  those 
who  differ  from  him,  may  be  equally  conscientious  with  him- 
self ;  bqt  the  hypocrite  in  religion  and  the  trader  in  politics, 
is  always  violent,  knowing  that  he  deserves  to  be  suspected 
by  others,  and  anxious  to  escape  the  reproaohes  of  his  own 
heart  in  the  turmoil  of  a  controversy,  or  the  clamour  of  a 
faction.    This  is  the  very  secret  of  the  calamities  of  Ireland. 
Differing  in  religious  tenets,  and  this  difference  affecting 
not  only  civil  rights,  but  also  the  ordinary  comforts  and  dis- 
tinctions of  life,  the  dominant  party  are  willing  to  hold  by  all 
means  what  they  have  gained,  without  being  very  scrupulous 
regarding  the  right  by  which  they  possess  it ;  and  the  suffer- 
ing party  are  anxious  to  regain  what  they  have  lost,  without 
considering  ^whether  they  were  ever  really  entitled  to  it. 
Were  numbers  on  the  side  of  power,  no  serious  public  evil 
would  result   from  such  a  state  of  things;  but  where  the 
proud  crest  of  conscious  strength  raises  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  sceptre  of  authority,  concession  or  compromise,  on  either 
side,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.    Independently  of  self-inte- 
rest, the  haughty  possessor  of  honors  and  emoluments  scorns 
to  yield  any  thing  to  a  menace  or  a  demand  ;  and  those  who- 
think  they  have  a  claim  of  rights  equally  disdain  to  solicit  a 
boon*     Each  party  finds  a  justification  of  its  pride  in  the  ar- 
rogance of  its  opponent,  and  vindicates  its  own  intemperance 
from  the  violence  of  the  very  resistance  it  has  produced* 
Thus  it  is,  that  "  action  and  re-action  become  equal,"  and 
that  extremes  perpetually  generate  each  other.    The  unge* 
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toeroos  triumph  and  haughty  bearing  of  the  one  party  produce 
bitter  resentments  and  counter  associations  on  the  other  side; 
and  the  deplorable  acts  of  these  unhallowed  fraternities  afford 
bat  too  good  a  plea  for  the  continued  hostility  of  their  oppo- 
nents* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  we,  in 
some  degree,  blame  all  parties ;  and  we  candidly  avow  that 
we  do  so,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  all.  We  have  seldom 
known,  even  in  trifling  disputes  between  individuals,  that 
some  blame  might  not  be  attributable  to  each;  and  we  are 
convinced,  that,  in  the  important  differences  which  arise  in 
communities,  the  same  thing  will  invariably  be  found.  Pas- 
sion, prejudice,  interest,  and  artful  misrepresentations,  may 
mislead  the  best  understanding,  and  poison  the  purest  heart 
No  dispassionate  and  honest  man  can  deny,  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  these  ooantries  labour  under  heavy  grievances ;  and 
their  best  friends  must  admit,  that  they  have  often  been  in- 
temperate and  indiscreet  That  the  ascendant  party  in 
Church  and  State  possesses  many  honest  men  and  true  pa- 
triots, we  sincerely  believe ;  but  that  the  spirit  of  the  party  is 
too  eacckmve  for  the  state  of  society  in  this  country,  and  that 
some  of  its  acts  have  produced  unhappy  consequences,  can- 
apt  be  denied.  The  warmest  opponents  of  Ministers  must 
admit,  that  they  have  shown  a  sincere  desire  to  tranquillize 
sad  conciliate ;  but  their  greatest  admirers  must  deplore,  that 
they  have  adopted  narrow  and  ineffectual  expedients,  in  place 
of  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  enlarged  views,  and 
liberal  enactments. 

The  consequences  hare  been  precisely  what  were  to  be 
expected  from  human  nature*  All  parties  are  discontented ; 
and,  instead  of  approximating,  they  have  been  thrown  to  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other.  The  records  of  history 
do  not  famish  a  period,  even  in  seasons  of  open  convulsion, 
when  the  same  general  spirit  of  animosity  prevailed,  through- 
out this  unhappy  land.  All  the  best  feelings  of  nature,  and 
all  the  ordinary  ciroomstances  of  life,  that  usually  bind  man 
to  man,  in  brotherhood  and  affectfon,  in  this  ill-fated  land, 
produce  only  discord  and  disunion.  How  delightful  are 
the  associations  usually  connected  with  the  sacred  name  of 
country  I  When  the  wanderer  hears  it  pronounced  even  in 
a  distant  land,  his  ,heart  gushes  out  with  the  tenderest  emo- 
tions. Friendship,  love,  patriotism,  and  all  the  charities  and 
endearments  of  social  life,  rise  up  to  his  view.  The  acquaint- 
ance of  a  moment,  if  discovered  to  be  a  countryman,  is  in- 
stantly embraced  with  the  cordiality  of  ancient  affection  and 
esteem.    No  theme  engages  their  attention,  but  country ;  no 
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converse,  but  that  of  sacred  home!  To  a  laigo  portion  of 
wretched  Irishmen,  however,  the  name  of  oountry  is  asso- 
ciated only  with  sufferings  and  degradation;  and  that  of 
countryman,  with  political  enemy,  or  religions  antagonist. 
In  the  secret  meetings  and  machinations  of  party  associations, 
the  worst  passions  of  the  hnman  breast  are  inflamed  into 
madness;  and  the  first  opportunity  that  occurs,  they  borst 
forth  in  disgraceful  and  sanguinary  feuds;  where  bauds, 
which  should  only  be  clasped  in  amity,  are  orimsoned  With  a 
brother's  blood.  When  the  laws  of  the  land — which  are 
framed  in  wisdom,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  secure 
individual  rights  and  social  happiness,  and  which,  we  sin* 
cerely  believe,  are  administered,  in  all  the  higher  depart- 
ments, with  as  much  purity  and  impartiality  as  human  nature 
can  attain — attempt  to  quell  these  angry  passions,  by  punish- 
ing the  perpetrators  of  crimes,  it  is  distressing  to  think,  how 
frequently  their  salutary  efforts  are  thwarted,  by  conflicting 
testimonies,  and  awful  perjuries.  In  the  presence  of  their 
fellow-men,  many  of  whom  are  acquainted  with  the  facts- — 
in  the  presence  of  an  incorruptible  Judge,  whose  only  aim  is 
justice,  and  the  happiness  of  his  country— in  the  awful  pre- 
sence of  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts— innumerable  wretches 
are  to  be  found,  who,  in  order  to  criminate  an  innocent  op- 
ponent,  or  soreen  a  guilty  partisan,  dare  to  raise  the  volume 
of  truth  to  their  polluted  lips,  and.  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
God  of  truth  to  sanetion  a  deliberate,  and  often  a  malicious 
falsehood! 

Persons  unacquainted  with  the  social  state  of  Ireland,  and 
strangers  to  the  diabolical  influence  of  party  spirit,  may  be 
disposed  to  think  that  we  have  gone  too  far,  in  the  statement 
just  made.  But  were  they  to  attend  our  Assise  Circuits t 
were  they  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  hundreds  of  trials  for 
party  assaults  and  murders,  that  regularly  occur ;  were  thev 
to  see  the  hosts  of  witnesses  who  are  brought  up  in  array 
and  who,  with  steady  hands  and  unmoved  countenances 
fearlessly  swear  in  direct  contradiction  to  each  other ;  were 
they  to  see  the  Jury  casting  distressful  looks  upon  cne  an- 
other, as  if  lamenting  over  fallen  humanity,  and  deplorinir 
their  inability  to  do  justice ;  were  they  to  see  the  Judgtj  noJE 
reddening  with  indignation,  aud  now  turning  pale  with  hor. 


ror,  at  the  accumulation  of  perjuries  and  frauds  ;  were  th 
to  witness  these  scenes,  they  would  be  convinced  that  the  d*o 
of  man  could  not  over-rate  the  social  degradation  and  cHine 
that  prevail  among  the  lower  classes,  of  the  various  nart 
associations  in  Ireland.    Deplorable  as  it  is,  that,  hi  suono  # 
of  a  party  or  a  name,  men  should  violate  the  laws,  under  th 
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idle  pretence  of  desiring  to  maintain  or  reform  the  constitu- 
tion ;  awful  as  it  is,,  that,  on  such  grounds,  the  hands  of. 
countrymen  and  Christians  should  be  imbrued  in  each  other's 
blood;  we  really  look  upon  the  shocking  perjuries  committed, 
the  utter  breaking  down  of  the  very  barriers  of  human  jus- 
tice, and  the  audacious  defiance  of  -the  Divine  indignation, 
as  fraught  with  more  extended  and  more  lasting  calamity. 
Wise  and  conciliatory  laws  may  abate  the  virulence  of  party, 
and  restrain  the  arm  of  violence;  but  what  laws,  or  what 
exertions,  will  be- able  to  restore  the  moral  spring  in  the 
human  breast,  that  has  been  once  broken  by  perjury !  What 
power  shall  compel  him  that  has  "  taken  the  name  of  God  in 
rain,"  in  a  question  of  party,  to  speak  the  truth  in  a  question 
of  property  or  life!  Many  sincere  patriots  and  Christians 
have  entertained  serious  doubts,  whether  the  frequent  admi- 
nistration of -oaths  in  this  country,  is  not  of  itself  calculated, 
even  when  the  occasion  is  lawful,  and  the  testimony  true,  to 
lessen  the  sacred  reverence  with  which  they  ought  to  be 
rawed.  But  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  the  sanctity  and 
obligation  of  public  testimony  must  be  awfully  impaired,  in  a 
country  where  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  banded, 
together  by  oaths,  in  /direct  opposition  to.  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  the  charities  of  the  Gospel;  where  faithfulness  to 
a  party  is  preferred  to  fidelity  to  God;  and  where  the  mis* 
enant  perjurer  receives  the  applause  of  his  confederates,  for 
debating  the  ends  of  justice?  The  independence  of  our 
Judges,  and  the  inestimable  privilege  of  Trial  by  Jury,  must 
vainly  attempt  to  defend  either  personal  or  civil  rights,  unless 
ftere  be,  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  community,  a  deeply  rooted 
veneration  for  the  sanctity  of  public  testimony.  Though  we 
lave  not  seen  this  subject  taken  up  by  any  writer  on  the 
affaire  of  Ireland,  we  are  fully  convinced,  that  no  circum- 
etance  connected  with  this  country  more  imperatively  de- 
mands the  serious  consideration  Of  the  enlightened  States* 
nan  and  sincere  Christian.  We  do  not  participate  in  a  very 
oommon  opinion,  that  in  party  questions,  even  the  Jury-Box 
snot  free  from  taint  Making  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
the  ordinary  and  unavoidable  influence  of  education  and 
connexions,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  our  Juries  are 
generally  selected  from  men  of  such  integrity  and  moral 
respectability,  as  to  preserve,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
the  administration  of  justice  from  deserved  reproach.  May 
they  always  continue  to  be  such!  For,  should  the  time  ever 
arrive,  when  the  sacred  streams,  through  which  judgment 
lows  to  the  community,  shall  be  polluted  by  party  feelings, 
thb  land  will  indeed  be  "  a  waste  and  howling  wilderness*" 
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Bat  da  we  DOtWve  hi  a  land,  denominated,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, "the  land  of  saint*!"  Can we  not  pear  the  sacred 
oil  of  Christian  charity  upon  the  angry  waves  of  human  pas* 
sions?  Abu!  for  our  poor  country !  like  the  noxious  rep- 
tile that  extracts  only  poison  from  the  fairest  and  the  sweetest 
flowers,  her  misguided  children-  make  the  very  Gospel  of 
Peace  the  fountain  of  contention.  That  blessed  Gospel, 
which  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  the  joyful  strains  of 
the  Heavenly  Hosts,  proclaiming' "  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will towards  wea,"  has  too  often,  by  an  impious  and  melan- 
choly pervewww  of  its  precepts,  been  made  a  plea  for  the 
most  ran  com*  hatreds,  the  most  relentless  and  bloody  per- 
secutions, that  ever  disgraced  humanity :  and  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, the  enttte  population  of  our  country  is  agitated  by  the 
controversies  and  contentions  of  sects.  Instead  of  meeting 
tofgetber,  as  brethren,  upon  the  ground  of  their  common 
bomanity,  tbeir  weakness*  and  their  fallibility;  instead  of 
associating  in  kindness,  as  inhabitants  of  the  same  country, 
and  members  of  the  same  civil  community;  instead  of  uniting 
in  affection  as  the  offspring  of  one  Gracious  Parent,  as  the 
dkoiptes  of  one  Master,  as  looking  forward  to  that  awful  day 
when  all  the  nvista  of  earthly  passions  aad  prejudices  shall  be 
dtepeifed;  they,  by  tbeir  strifes,  make  Faith  to  be  suspected 
as  only  a  profession,  Hope  as  a  delusion,  and  Charity  as  a 
dream  of  the  enthusiast  Over  that  sacred  Book  which  com*  , 
mauds  U9  "  1*>  love  even  our  enemies,"  the  combatants,  encou-  a 
raged  by  hosts  of  partisans,  frown  defiance,  and  hurl  at  each 
other  charges  of  hypocrisy,  worldly-mindedness,  and  ido- 
latry!*" Accusation  produces  retort;  retort,  anger;  and 
eager,  violence;  till  assemblies  of  men,  professing  to  be 
the  followers  of  the  same  Master,  break  up  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful uproar  and  confusion.  The  public  journals  instantly 
send  forth  the  details  of  the  conflict,  too  often  tinged  with 
their  own  prejudices ;  and  thus  does  the  mass  of  the  flotpnm- 
nity  become  imbued  with  the  baneful  spirit  of  controversy* 
The  great  drama  is  often  represented  in  miniature  event 
the  social  board  ;  and  men  that  have  lived  im  cordiality  fo 
years,  east  upon  each  other  unkind  looks  and  unmerited  tJ 
flections.  The  soil,  indeed,  is  at  present  peculiarly  prepared 
to  receive  the  seed  of  controversy  so  abundantly  east  intn  •♦ 
and  there  is  little  doubt,  but  that  like  the  teeth  of  these 
pent  sown  by  Cadmus,  it  will  spring  up  in  a  harvest  of  arm  ^ 
polemics.  For  several  years,  the  many  inferior  sects  ha 
been  ardently  contending  for  influence,  not  merely  with  tb* 
allowable  weapons  of  seal,  bat  sometimes  with  those  of  ■»• 
representation  and  Intrigue*  <«  mis- 
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Religion  is  thus  fagoted  toy  the  dfesansiefts  of  her  votaries* 
Infidelity  rejoiees  whilst  she  sees  her  enemies  immolating 
aaob  other ;  and  in  the  disunion  of  all,  finds  a  plausible  pre* 
text  for  scorning  all. 

Thus  all  the  powerful  bonds  of  country,  of  laws,  and  of  jell* 
gteu,  that  usually  connect  mankind  im  amity,  produce,  in  that 
ill-fated  land,  only  mutual  repulsion  and  hatred*  The  very 
bounties  of  Nature  are  converted  into  sources  of  discord* 
To  one  party,  the  fair  and  innocent  flower  seams  only  to 
Usesom  in  scorn  ;  and  to  another,  the  soft  green  mountain 
wises  its  head  hot  as  the  ohainpion  of  rebellion  I  Music  it* 
•elf  produces  here  the  most  unnatural  effects.  The  simple 
hsrmony  of  sweet  sounds  excites  on  one  side  the  most  rt> 
iieolous  -exultation,  and  on  the  other  the  most  absurd  and 
frantic  rag<e.  So  far  from  "  soothing  the  breast,"  it  frequently 
•wakens  the  most  savage  passions.  The  very  buds  of  human 
woiety  are  blighted  ami  tainted  by  the  pestilential  breath  of 
party.  Even  children  learn  to  lisp  in  aceenis  of  mutual  in- 
wit,  tad  to  array  themselves  in  colours  of  offence.  The  eye 
of  age  for  a  moment  loses  its  dulnass,  and  the  voice  of  age 
id  weakness,  in  beholding  the  prooession  of  a  party,  or  en* 
jutting  the  perpetuation  of  a  feud  !  Nay,  even  the  grave^ 
"  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  ai» 
it  rest,"  is  net  always  sacred,  and  secure  from  political  and 
religious  influence.  As  if  the  very  bones  were  imbued  with 
fertility,  as  if  the  heart  could  burn  with  enmity  when  it  has 
eased  to  beat,  there  are  many  who  seem  desirous  to  perpe- 
taate  division,  even  in  death. 

Out  of  this  moral  chaos,  it  would  seem  aearoely  possible,, 
that  any  thing  but  the  forming  hand  of  the  Creator  could 
produce  order*  harmony,  and  stability.  Yet  r*e  firmly  be* 
fere,  that  Hb  will  eventually  bring  forth  good  from  the 
enormous  mass  of  suffering  and  evil,  with  which  our  poor 
Nantry  is  at  present  oppressed.  The  Almighty,  however, 
to  given  us  aotive  and  moral  powers,  which*  under  his  Pro- 
ndeaee,  we  most  exercise,  to  promote  onr  own  good ;  and, 
in  the  great  work  of  national  regeneration,  the  humblest 
individuals  may  be  used  as  instruments*  We  are  told  by 
Mtnralists,  that  the  hour  of  deepest  darkness  immediately 
precedes  the  dawn;  and  we  sincerely  hope,  that  the  awful 
gloom  which  at  this  moment  overspreads  our  country,  is  but 
fce  forerunner  of  bright  and  happy  days.  We  observed 
already  that  the  extremes  of  religious  and  political  party 
•*get  each  othej;.  They  do  more.  By  their  very  intempe- 
*&<*  and  folly*  they  are  gradually  producing  a  middle  party, 
fat  will  eventually  become  too  powerful  for  both.     During 
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the  agitations  produced  by  the  rebellion  of  1798,  many  excel- 
lent men  leagued  themselves  together,  we  are  persuaded,  with 
the  sincere  and  honest  purpose  of  promoting  personal  and  na- 
tional security;  and  great  numbers  subsequently  joined  them, 
with  a  view  to  obliterate  suspicions  of  disaffection,  which  at- 
tached to  their  own  characters.  But  these  times  have  passed 
away;  and  no  wise  man  is  now  afraid,  that  he  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  traitor  to  his  king,  because  he  loves  his  country;  nor 
an  enemy  to  his  country,  because  he  is  attached  to  his  prince. 
The  moderate,  the  thinking,  and  the  truly  religious  portion 
of  the  community,  look  upon  the  two  great  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism  as  perfectly  in  unison ;  and  they  form 
a  growing  middle  party,  that  must  obtain  the  ascendancy  over 
the  other  two.  This  is  the  party,  that  is  flowing  on,  like  a 
strong  counter  current,  increasing  in  depth  and  extension, 
and  gradually  attracting  all  around  it,  till  nothing  shall  be  left 
beyond  its  influence,  but  the  very  froth  and  scum  of  faction. 

We  do  not  speak  of  these  things  from  conjecture,  but  as 
actual  spectators.  Wo  rejoice  to  see,  that,  by  its  very  vio- 
lence, the  hydra  of  party  is  exhausting  its  energies,  and  gra- 
dually detaching  from  it  all  the  substantial  influence,  sound 
sense,  and  good  feeling  of  the  North ;  whilst  we  hail  the  star 
of  Christian  charity,  that  has  lately  arisen  in  the  West.*  We 
shall,  therefore,  mildly,  yet  firmly,  use  our  best  endeavours 
to  thin  the  ranks  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  on  all  sides,  and 
to  swell  those  of  moderation  and  charity.  Being  of  no  party > 
we  are  enemies  to  none ;  and  therefore  we  feel  that,  however 
incompetent  in  other  respects,  we  are  at  least  qualified  by 
kindness  of  feeling,  to  offer  an  humble  advice  to  all. 

That  affairs  cannot  and  ought  not  to  continue  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  is  admitted  on  all  sides ;  but  how  to  amend  them, 
so  as  to  promote  the  general  good,  without  trenching  upon 
existing  interests  and  individual  rights,  is  the  difficulty. — 
Some  imagine  that  all  this  may  be  easily  accomplished,  by 
wise  and  liberal  legislation.  We  are  not  of  this  opinion. 
Legislation  is  not  omnipotent ;  it  may  do  much,  but  it  cannot 
do  all.  As  there  are  diseases  of  the  human  constitution  which 
baffle  the  skill  of  the  ablest  physician,  so  there  may  be  disor- 
ders of  the  body-politic,  for  which  the  soundest  heads  and 
the  best  hearts  cannot  discover  a  remedy.  As  in  medicine 
too,  no  cure  can  be  expected  if  the  patient  do  not  submit  to 
the  prescription,  so  in  legislation,  the  wisest-  enactments  can 

*  We  allude  to  the  «  Christian  Protestant  Society,"  instituted  in  Limerick,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Limerick;  and 
-hich  has  for  its  prime  object,  the  detaching  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  from  political 

ttoos,  and  the  general  promotion  of  Christian  charity. 
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effect  nothing,  If  systematically  evadecTor  resisted.  A  stub- 
born patient  may  die  nnder  the  best  advice ;  and  a  divided 
and  headstrong  people  may  make  each  other  miserable,  under 
the  best  Government.  We  by  no  means  insinuate,  however, 
that  oar  legislators  may  not  do  much  to  promote  the  peace  of 
this  land;  or,  that  important  changes  in  the  laws  themselves, 
and  also  in  the  administration  of  them,  may  not  be  required. 
We  are  satisfied,  that,  from  the  exalted  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, through  almost  all  its  subordinate  members,  a  wise, 
liberal,  and  kind  feeling  towards  Ireland  prevails.  We  are 
convinced,  that  the  legislature  is  both  able  and  willing  to  do 
its  part ;  and  that,  at  no  distant  day,  it  will  do  so.  We  shall 
now  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  our  countrymen  to  do  their 
parts,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  may  be  impartially  tried ; 
and  that,  in  the  innumerable  cases  to  which  no  human  enact- 
ments can  extend,  they  may  be  guided  by  <'  the  pure  and 
perfect  law  of  God." 

In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  the  world,  every  man  that 
desires  to  live  in  terms  of  amity  with  his  neighbours,  must 
yield  many  minor  points  of  his  own  interest  and  inclination, 
to  the  general  feeling  and  good  of  the  community.  So  it  is 
precisely  on  the  larger  scale  of  a  nation.  No  one  party, 
either  political  or  religious,  has  any  right  to  have  its  privi-  . 
leges  and  interests  consulted,  to  the  general  disadvantage. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  essentially  unwise  and  un- 
just; because  it  would  necessarily  produce  animosity  and  re- 
sistance, and  because  the  most  important  end  of  Government 
is  to  promote  the  general  good.  Tranquillity,  therefore,  and 
kind  feeling,  can  never  be  brought  about  in  this  country,  ex* 
cept  by  mutual  concession.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
from  human  nature,  that  power  and  privilege  should  surren- 
der all  their  influence  ;  or  suffering  and  calamity  should  cease 
to  complain.  Yet  there  must  be  something  given  up,  on  both 
sides.  Authority  must  relax  its  grasp,  and  resistance  lower 
its  haughty  crest*  They  must  meet  together  upon  the  grand 
principle  of  "  doing  unto  others,  as  they  would  wish  others 
io  do  unto  them/9  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  peace  to  this 
distracted  country,  upon  any  other  terms.  Power  may  enact 
restrictive  laws;  it  may  inflict  penalties  that  sever  the  tenderes't 
ties  of  nature;  it  may  even  "  make  a  desert  and  call  it  peace :" 
hot  by  such  means,  it  would  only  increase  a  hundred  fold 
the  evil  it  desires  to  remove,  by  rousing  the  honest  sympa- 
thies of  nature  into  deadly  opposition.   All  such  experiments 

have  failed,  and  must  fail ;  being  in  direct  opposition  to  the 

common  laws  of  nature. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  enlightened  and  liberal  mind, 
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which  at  present  away  the  oounoils  of  the  nation,  are  incapa- 
ble of  desiring  to  rale  in  fear,  where  they  might  better  reign 
in  love.  In  whatever  way  it  may  be  prudent  to  fence  the 
question,  so  as  to  sooth  the  prejudices  of  some,  and  allay  the 
conscientious  fears  of  others,  we  are  persuaded  the  time  is  not 
far  distant,  when  our  Catholic  countrymen  shall  no  longer 
suffer  in  their  undoubted  civil  rights,  for  a  faithful  adherence 
to  their  religious  principles.  Persecution  of  any  kind  for 
the  free  exercise  of  private  judgment,  is  at  variance,  both 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. How  foolish  soever,  or  even  criminal,  the  suffering 
party  may  sometimes  have  been,  this  affords  no  plea  for  the 
withholding  of  justice. — Concession,  conciliation,  and  kind- 
ness, would  also  be  peculiarly  becoming  in  the  present  Go- 
vernment. What  in  a  weak  administration  might  be  attri- 
buted to  cowardice,  would,  in  them,  be  ascribed  only  to  mag- 
nanimity. We  therefore  sincerely  hope,  that  our  present 
"  patriot  King"  will  have  the  immortal  honour,  of  finally  re- 
moving those  galling  chains  from  a  large  portion  of  oar 
countrymen,  from  which  so  many  and  heavy  links  were  struck 
off  in  the  reign  of  his  predecessor*  Such  a  work  would  be 
worthy  of  such  a  band  ;  and  would  do  more  to  tranquillize 
Ireland,  than  all  the  penal  statutes  which  oould  be  invented 
by  the  ingenuity,  or  executed  by  the  tyranny  of  man. 

In  the  meantime,  much  might  be  done,  by  the  various  in- 
fluential classes  of  the  community,  to  allay  the  existing  irri- 
tation, both  political  and  religious  ;  which  would  be  a  great 
good  in  itself,  and  highly  important  as  preparing  the  way  for 
just  and  liberal  enactments.  To  some  of  these  classes,  we 
would  address  a  few  words  in  the  spirit  of  candour  and  kind- 
ness ;  and  in  the  first  place,  to  the 

CLERGY  OF  ALL  DENOMINATIONS. 

As  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  several  circumstances  concur 
to  render  you  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  social  tran- 
quillity and  happiness.  The  sacred  and  gracious  nature  of 
your  office  attaches  a  degree  of  dignity  and  venerableness 
to  your  character,  that  predisposes  the  community  to  listen 
to  you  with  attention  and  respect.  You  are,  besides,  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  society ;  mingling  jD  ±l 
interesting  scenes  of  life,  with  every  rank,  and  every  r^0** 
Wh.en  the  wife  is  preserved  to  the  affections  of  her  hiiak  r^- 
the  mother  to  her  child,  and  the  friend  to  her  anxious h^*9 
dred,  you  preside  in  the  happy  circle,  where,  by  a  ^  j®  **&- 
the  young  Christian  is  dedicated  to  its  Creator ;  and  ^k^' 
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tare  inns  her  course,  you  imprint  on  the  yeuthftil  mind  the 
earliest  sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue.  When  heart  is  united 
to  heart,  it  is  your  pleasing  duty  to  join  hand  with  hand,  and 
to  "  rejoice  with  those  thai  do  rejoice*"  In  the  ever-chang- 
ing- occurrences  of  life,  you  have  it  constantly  in  you*  power 
to  be  the  friend  of  the  poor,  to  direct  the  bounties  of  tie  af- 
fioent,  to  pour  balm  into  the  wounded  spirit,  to  reclaim  the 
heedless  wanderer,  and  to  obtain  the  blessing'  promised  to  the 
maker  of  peace*  At  the  Holy  Altar,  when  every  inordinate 
desire  is  quelled,  when  all  within  is  gratitude  to  Heaven  and 
tore  to  man,  yon  distribute  the  emblems  of  mercy,  and  are  as- 
sociated with  the  gift  of  redemption.  And  when  the  last  sad 
hour  is  come,  that  severs  the  bends  of  nature  and  affection, 
it  is  yours  to  place  the  staff  of  Christian  hope  to  the  hand  of 
the  departing  pilgrim*  and  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearts  that 
are  bursting  around  you.  Even  when  "  dust  returns  to  dust," 
yoo  stand  at  the  dark  entrance  of  the  "  narrow  house,"  to 
proclaim  in  the  name  of  the  Redeemer,  that  the  sting  has  been 
token  from  death,  and  victory  snatched  from  the  grave. 

Interwoven  thus  with  all-  the  most  interesting  and  important 
•vents  of  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave- ;  associated  in  the 
minds  and  affections  of  the  people  with  the  dearest  concerns 
of  time  and  of  eternity ;  you  seem*  above  afl  earthly  beings,  pe* 
euliariy  destined  to  be  the  comforters  and  friends  of  your 
species.  Were  you  to  exercise  your  influence  with  prudence 
and  zeal ;  were  yon  constantly  to  impress  upon,  the  minds 
of  your  people,  the  special  commandment  of  Christ  to  "  love 
one  another ;"  were  you  to  teach  them  that  salvation  is  not 
limited  to  a  patty  or  a  sect ;  and  that  contention  and  strife  and 
uaoharitableness  are  at  utter  variance  with  the  whole  tenor 
and  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;.  and  were  you  to  prove  yourselves 
sincere,  by  uniformly  exercising  towards  each  other,  candid 
judgments,  kind  language*  and  courteous  demeanour;  you 
would  confer  immortal  honor  upon  yourselves,  and  incalcul- 
able benefits  upon  your  country.  But  if,  instead  of  thus  doing 
your  duty,  yon  become  idle  disputants  and  angry  polemics ; 
if  yon  cast  out  bitter  taunts,  and  openly  accuse  each  other, 
not  merely  of  error,  but  of  deliberate  corruption ;  if  you 
become  the  abetters  and  instruments  of  parties  which  you 
ought  to  discountenance;  if  you  prefer  the  extension  of  your 
sect,  to  the  charities  of  the  Gospel,  you  will  be  messengers  of 
discord*  and  not  angels  of  peace.  The  meek,  pious,  and 
faithful  minister  of  the.  Gospel,  whether  clad  in  the  lawn 
sleeves  of  the  Prelate,  or  in  the  humble  garb  of  a  curate  or 
dissenter,  is  an  object  of  high  veneration  and  esteem.  But  if 
pfcere  bo  any  croatoro  upon  earth  more  despicable  than  ano* 
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ther,  it  Is  the  political  Divine,  who  prostitutes  and  shames 
his  noble  office,  by  joining  the  ranks  of  a  party,  whilst  he 
ought  to  be  the  friend  of  man.  From  your  education,  studies, 
and  experience,  you  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  men  to 
agree,  in  every  point  of  faith  and  opinion.  If  you  be  really 
honest  in  your  own  views,  why  not  admit  that  others  may  be 
equally  sincere  in  theirs:  and  as  you  lire  in  friendship  with 
many  who  differ  from  you  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  why 
not  exercise  the  same  forbearance  in  matters  of  religion  ? 
You  can  never  force,  men  to  believe  as  you  do ;  and  why 
disturb  the  peace  of  society,  because  you  cannot  accomplish 
impossibilities?  If  you  hold  your  own  opinions  honestly, 
avow  them  boldly :  but  give  the  same  liberty  to  others;  and 
still  "  keep  the  faith  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit."  Supported 
by  the  liberality  of  the  people ;  mingling  in  all  their  scenes 
of  joy  and  sorrow  ;  possessing  from  the  sacredness  of  your 
office,  their  entire  confidence  and  esteem;  how  can  you 
sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  when  you  ought  to  be  water- 
ing the  olive  of  peace ;  or  inflame,  either  for  party  or  in- 
terest,  the  worst  and  most  violent  passions  of  the  human 
heart,  when  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  cherish  the  gentlest 
and  the  best !  We  speak  thus  unreservedly  to  the  Clergy  of 
all  denominations,  because  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  either 
through  error  or  mistaken  zeal,  too  many  of  them  have  been 
any  thing  but  the  ministers  of  peace ;  and  because  we  believe 
that  were  it  not  for  them,  the  laity  would  not  so  often  disturb 
themselves  with  unprofitable  controversies,  connected  both 
with  religion  and  politics,  that  can  have  no  result,  but  that  of 
leading  men  to  trample  upon  the  charities  of  the  Gospel. 

We  would  especially  entreat  the  attention  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church,  who  must  feel  that  they  are  placed 
in  a  situation  of  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Situated  as 
you  are,  in  the  midst  of  a  population,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  have  no  sympathy,  either  with  your  opinions  or  insti- 
tutions, and  who  are,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  support  in 
pomp  and  affluence,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  men  whose 
spiritual  instructions  they  cannot  conscientiously  receive, 
whilst  their  own  teachers  are  living  in  penury  ;  you  cannot 
expect  it  of  human  nature,  that  they  should  do  otherwise, 
than  view  all  your  proceedings  with  suspicion,  and  even  pre- 
judice.— Add  to  this,  that  they  are  not  merely  obliged  to  pay 
for  services  by  which  they  do  not  profit,  but  that  most  of 
them  are  deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  because  tbey  will  not 
sacrifice  their  religious  principles ;  and  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  their  feelings.  Nay,  you  will  readily  see,  that  of 
all  the  Clergy,  you  most  require  «  wary  walking,"kto  render 
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yon,  a*  we  trust  yon  wish  to  be,  the  instruments  of  pnblio  tran- 
quillity. By  extreme  moderationin  yourdemands ;  by  refraining 
from  all  pnblio  attacks  upon  the  opinions,  or,  as  yon  may  think 
them,  prejudices,  of  the  many;  by  the  uniform  exercise  of 
that  courteous,  gentle  demeanour,  which  suits  the  Ministers 
of  peace;  by  freely  distributing,  as  private  gentlemen,  a  por- 
tion of  what  you  derive  from  the  labours  of  the  people,  in 
acta  of  secret  munificence,  or  pnblio  utility;  you  may  sooth 
prejudices,  awaken  respectful  feelings,  do  much  good  to  the 
community.,  and  increase  the  stability  of  your  Church.  But, 
if  you  rigorously  exact  "  the  uttermost  farthing;"  if  you 
insult  the  religious  faith  of  the  people;  if  you  connect  your- 
selves with  political  associations,  to  assist  in  withholding  their 
civil  rights;  if  you  wear  the  badges  of  faction,  as  some  have 
done  to  their  shame,  over  the  rpfais  of  peace;  or  if  you  mani- 
fest no  sympathy  with  their  private  misfortunes,  or  their  pub- 
lic wants;  you  must  necessarily  become  objects  of  aversion, 
tod  be  equally  injurious  to  religious  harmony  and  social 
order.  Attached  to  Protestantism,  on  conviotion  and  prin- 
ple,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  you  all  joining  in  the  holy  league 
of  Christian  charity,  with  your  extinguished  brethren  of 
Limerick;  by  which  you  would  at  once  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  your  Church,  and  advance  the  sacred  cause  of  huma- 

In  connexion  with  our  candid  and  cordial  address  to  the 
Clergy,  we  would  say  a  few  words  to  the  friends  of 

BIBLE  AND  EDUCATION  SOCIETIES. 

We  most  heartily  unite  with  you,  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
aminate  religious  knowledge,  and  to  place  the  volume  of 
troth  in  every  band..  We  do  not  join  in  the  cry  sometimes 
raised  against  your  motives,  or  attribute  your  zeal  solely  to  a 
desire  to  promote  secular  and  private  interests.  We  believe 
that  you  are  conscientious  and  sincere;  but  we  are  most  de- 
sirous, that  your  zeal  should,  in  every  instance,  be  regulated 
by  wisdom,  and  a  sound  knowledge  of  human  nature.  To 
promote  your  own  success,  we  would  beg  leave  to  remind 
yon,  that,  while  your  Societies  have  some  great  object  m  com* 
*o*>  each  has  also  some  peculiar  to  itself,  which  may  be  pro- 
moted by  separate  plans,  and  may  be  injured  by  too  great  an 
anxiety  to  blend  them. 

•The  object  of  Bible  Societies  is  simply,  to  give  all  classes 
**  opportunity  of  having  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
common  version,  without  note  or  comment;  and  of  this,  we 
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umtotttAMly&piptm*  lit  {JromeMg  thi*  object,  however, 
ymimty  meet  *tth  dr#oeWe*  wbicb  may  surprise  and  dis* 
appefrit  you;  tfiHiwfrieh  may  reuse  awardouroisyddr  part,  that 
may  carry  yon  too  far;  From  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween yoerviewarf  the  Scriptures*  and  those  et  the  Catho* 
lie*;  tltey  nay  b*  e*p*cted  to  differ  from  you  abort  the  mode 
Of  eireffrtetibgt  tbeur ;  aedj  while  we  adopt  your  views*  we 
tftlftk  theft  objection*  are  entitled  to  respeetj  Considering: 
the  Mcwlkr  eentiaimta  «ftlertaiti^d  by  the  Catholic  Clergy* 
webelieVetbey  may  be  conscientious  in  desiring  to  see  the 
Sertptnre*  fttit  ifttb  the  hand*  of ! their  people,  only  with  such 
additiotttarthtythiiifcare  calculated  to  goard  tbem  against 
efrrOr.  M&fly  df  the  vHsest  Pretestentr  have  thought  it  proper, 
#tthbtft  tre nchittg  Ob  the  right  of  private  judgment,  to  eadea- 
vbttr  to  gdide  the  tfuderitandiogs  of  the  people,  by  various  ex- 
planations; and,  cdnsiderirJg  the  importance  which  Catholics 
attach  to  their  dwft  e*plarJatiorJ#,  ft  is  not  wooderAil  that 
thfcy  aheeld  be  prtfportiooaWy  desirou*  to  have  these  con- 
netted:w*tb  tfa*S3Hptrir**  On  tUe  point,  it  is  fair  to  reason* 
With*  theittj  oehftry  and  dispassionately?  hot  we  deprecate 
etterjr  tbin|*  like  insoltj  op  even  severity;  still  more,  the  im* 
ptrttog  of  tfewa  to  them  which  they  may  not  entertain*  They 
should  Be  allowed  to  state  their  own  views,  without  exagge- 
ration or  reproach  on  the  part  of  others;  and  every  opportu- 
nity should  be  taken  to  conciliate  and  co-operate  with  those 
#ho  deelftr*  themselves  friendly  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  various  Education  Societies,  in  which  you  also  take 
an  interest,  have  other  objects  in  view,  which  might  be  kept 
separate  from  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  would  harmonise  with  it ;  and  we  would  urge 
you  to  consider,  whether,  by  keeping  them  in  sortie  instances 
dtetirictj  yon  may  rjot!  succeed  better  in  gaining  thetn  all. 
Where  ft  is  practicable,  we  Would  rejoice  to  see  the  reading 
Of  the  Scriptures  made*  part  of  education;  but  where  it  is 
impracticable,  we  would  regret  exoeedingly,  if  the  plans  Of 
tduoatloil  trere relinquished  or  impeded.  If  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures;  ft*  a<  school-book,  presents  multitudes  from  re- 
CeMOg  the  elethents  of  general  education,  would  it  not  be 
better2  ftiroply  to  teach  them  to  read,  and  adopt  other  methods 
fbr  ftrrjlsblng  them  with  copier  of  the  Scriptures?  Were 
the  poor  taught  to  read  by  one  Society,  and  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  their  own  use  by  adother,  muoh 
good  might  still  be  done,  and  a  connexion  be  preserved  be- 
tffee*  education  and  religion,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
Wridee  objection*. 


l*e  «koolilMpe,  fa«w«v0r9tiMtio4d!  «  sepaimtioiiofobjeets 
baet  necessary;  and  great  oare  ahooidl>e  taken  to  pievent 4t. 
Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  the  poor  ot  ail  deno- 
minations to  receive  the  elements  of  education,  m^  even  of 
religious  knowledge,  >  tog*tkm\  43aoh  an  arrangement  pro- 
ddee^the  happiest  effects  iu  seminaries  for  the  higher  ranks, 
tad  would  be  stHI  more  beneficial  in  those  for  the  lower. 
Were  the  children  of  different  denominations  to  mingle  thus, 
at  the  warm  and  geaeYoua  season  of  life,  mataal  intercourse 
would  gradually  rob  off  mutual  asperities;  the  various  parties 
would  find  less  difference  among  one  another  than  they  ex- 
parted;  awd  a  anion  of  affection  would  lead  to  an  extension 
of  light,  -while  mutual  feelings  of  kindness  would  shoot  up  in 
the  heart,  along  with  the  seeds  of  knowledge.    To  accom- 

tlish  this,  might  not  different  patties  meet  in  amity,  on  the 
road  and  universally  recognised  principles  of  Christianity; 
and,  tearing  out  of  vitfwthaminor  points  that  mark  the  bound- 
artes  of  aects,  endeavour  to  farm  a  system  of  moral  and  roll- 
giooa  education v  that  would  prepare  the  rising  generation  fer 
osiog<go*d  members  of  civiL  society*  and  of  any  part  of  the 
Cbarch  with  "which  they  may  afterwards  be  connected? 

We  are  persuaded  tfiat  many,  of  all  connexions,  arewill- 
togrto  make  concessions*  find-  ereneaoriiees,  for  gaining  sudh 
objeots.*-*-If  difficulties  arise  from  different  versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  know  that  maqy  would  concur  in  permitting 
both  the' Protestant  and  Catholic  versions  to  be.  used  in  tie 
tune  schools?  and  we  wouid  strongly  urge  the  extension  ef 
this  equitable  practice. — If  there  be  objections  to  the  use  of 
the  whole  Bible  at  a  school-book,  we  knew  that. many  >  zeal- 
ous Protestants  are*  willing  to  make  concessions  on  this  point, 
•which  we  would  recommend  to  general  consideration.  I  While 
they  would  urge  the  necessityof  every  person  perusing  for  him  - 
seif  the  whole  Bible*  to  aw  what  God  .has  revealed,  they  think 
abo  that  some  parts  might  bar  omitted  with  propriety  in  acotuse 
of  public  reading,  and  that  <the  attention  of  the  young  might 
be  directed  to  some  portions  of  it  more  than  to  others.^-Nay 
they  would  concur  in  a  propoeaHhat  has  sometimes  been  srig- 
gested,  of  formingaafectfews  for  the  use  ofsohoois-raad  per- 
haps for  the  use  of  the  young  generally ;.  never  losing' sight, 
however,'  of  the  necessity  of  giving,  them- opportunities  after- 
wards of  perusing  the  whole  Scriptures*— . We  would  take,  an 
opportunity  of  giving  publicity  to  such  a  proposal,  as  most 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  as -what  would  be  embraced  by 
Many  of  different  connexions. 
We  should  hope  thatnone  would  urge  the  adoption  of  any 

•sasures  that  are  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  impartia- 


Ufy ;  bat  If  other  arrangements  be  found  indispensable,  we 
.would  recommend  the  serious  consideration  of  them,  rather 
than  forego-  the  advantages  of  a  general  system  of  education 
for  all  classes.  We  lament  and  depreoate  the  separation  of 
the  lower  orders  in  reoeiving  the  elements  of  education,  as  it 
may  sow  the  seeds  of  dissentkm  in  youth,  whioh  may  bring 
forth  the  bitterest  fruits  in  mature  years. — These  evils  we  are 
sore  the  best  friends  of  education  are  anxious  to  prevent;  and 
we  believe  they  may  do  muoh  to  prevent  them,  by  prudence, 
conciliation,  and  kindness.    . 

Next  to  the  Clergy  and  friends  of  religion,  we  would  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  the 

LANDED  FROPRIBTORS  AND  MAGISTRACY. 

Not  merely  from  your  education,  but  from  the  influence  of 
wealth  and  station,  you  are  most  important  members  of 
the  community;  the  natural  guardians  and  friends,  indeed, 
of  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes;  and  on  your  estates, 
like  the  heads  of  numerous  families,  who  look  up  to  you 
with  respect    In  return  for-  the  sweat  of  their  brows  and  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  by  which  you  live  in  ease  and  afflu- 
ence, you  unquestionably  owe  them  protection  and  good 
will.     And  there  is  no  people  on  earth  more  sensible  of 
kindness  than  the  Irish.    In  the  midst  of  privations  and 
sufferings,  a  sympathising  look,  or  a  gentle  word,  opens  the 
fountains  of  their  generous  hearts,  which  instantly  overflow 
with  gratitude*     Treat  them,  therefore,  as  fellow-men;  re- 
side amongst  them  as  friends ;  afford  them,  as  far  as  you  can, 
useful  employment,  and  let  them  share  in  the  comforts  of 
their  own  industry ;   keep  aloof  too  from  all  parties  that 
would  insult  their  religion,  or  trample  upon  their  civil  rights i 
and  you  will  secure  an  ascendancy  in  their  hearts,  that  Will 
not  only  bind  them  in  fidelity  to  you  and  your  families,  but 
also,  unite  them  in  affection  with  one  another.    The  indepen- 
dent country  gentleman*  speculating  on  no  advancement 
and  countenancing  no  faotion ;  but  living  in  tbe  midst  of  his 
tenantry,  compassionate  to  their  misfortunes,  considerate  of 
their  rights,  and  tbe  composer  of  their  occasional  disagree* 
ments ;  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  happy,  respectable 
and  useful  members  of  society.  Were  this  country  blessed  with 
many  such, (and  we  rejoice  to  say,  that  it  is  blessed  with  some,) 
all  tbe  perversions  of  religion,  and  all  the  machinations 
of  party,  would  not  be  able  essentially  to  disturb  its  peace. 
But,  when  the  great  absentee  proprietor,  or  the  resident 
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™  P^tty  tyrant  of  a  field/*  leaves  to  the  poor  peasant  nothing 
bat  the  remembrance  of  hb  toils,  the  wreok  of  his  hopes,  ana 
the  certainty  of  his  miseries ;  or  when  assaulted  by  the  vio- 
lence of  a  faction,  he  appeals  to  the  laws  of  his  oountry,  and 
finds  npon  the  seat  of  Justice,  instead  of  the  natural  guar- 
•  dian  of  his  rights,  only  the  leagued  and  sworn  friend  of  his 
antagonist ;  is  it  in  human  nature,  that  his  heart  should  not  be 
wrung  with  anguish,  and  that  his  untutored  mind  should  not 
brood  over  plans  of  retaliation  and  revenge  ?  No  oountry 
can  be  peaceful,  no  society  secure,  where  the  seat  of  Justice 
is  not  like  Caesar's  wife,  "  not  pure  only,  but  also  above  sus- 
picion !"  And  will  the  poor  Catholic  be  satisfied  that  it  is 
thus  pure,  when  the  very  Magistrate,  that  perhaps  a  few  days 
ago  paraded  in  the  ranks  of  a  faction  with  his  enemy,  Bits 
npon  the  Bench  of  Justice,  to  investigate  his  wrongs  ?  Tho' 
the  heart  should  be  as  untainted  as  the  mountain  snow,  and 
the  justice  of  the  sentence  as  clear  as  the  light  of  heaven,  one 
party  at  least  will  be  dissatisfied,  and  snatch  perhaps  with  his 
own  arm,  that  of  which  he  considers  himself  deprived  by  a 
perversion  of  the  laws.  We  record  it  as  our  deliberate  con- 
viction, founded  equally  upon  experience  and  the  common 
principles  of  human  uature,  that  Justice  will  never  be  re- 
spected in  this  land,  nor  will  her  awards  be  productive  of 
peace,  whilst  the  leagued  partisans  of  any  political  faction  are 
permitted  to  enter  the  Jury-box,  or  to  sit  npon  the  Bench. 

We  shall  now,  in  the  spirit  of  moderation,  address  a  few 
words  to  the 

OPPOSBBS  of  ran  catholic  claims. 

There  may  be  amongst  you,  as  amongst  all  other  classes, 
some  who  are  actuated  more  by  a  regard  to  present  interests 
and  prejudices,  than  to  public  rights  and  rational  principles ; 
and  some  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  plainest  circum- 
stances that  distinguish  one  sect  or  party  from  another.  To 
such  we  speak  not;  for  the  labour  would  be  hopeless  and 
unprofitable.  We  address  ourselves  only  to  the  enlightened 
and  conscientious  among  you :  and  we  freely  admit  that 
there  are  many  such  ;  with  some  of  whom  we  live  on  terms 
of  intimacy  and  affection,  though  differing  in  several  views, 
both  political  and  religious.  Some  of  you  allege,  that  the 
Catholics  do  not  labour  under  any  serious  grievances ;  that 
the  great  mass  are  indifferent  with  regard  to  emancipation ; 
and  that  even  if  they  obtained  all  they  demand,  it  would  be 
of  no  essential  benefit  to  their  body.    To  this  we  reply—The 
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chains  whfeb  thOy  wear  maybe  light,  bat  Still  they  are  visible, 
arid  may  be  pointed  at ;  and  you  know  that  there  is  a  native 
spirit  of  independence  and  honest  pride  hi  the  breast  of  man, 
that  will  not  tamely  submit  either  to  bondage  or  to  contempt. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  great  mass  are  indifferent -to  their  own 
rights,  (which  is  at  least  problematical),  that  very  fact  would 
be  a  most  powerfal  argument  for  their  disenthrahnent.  '  If 
centuries  of  oppression  have  so  completely  obliterated  the 
nobler  traces  of  humanity,  that  millions  are  content  to  be  a 
degraded  caste  in  their  native  land,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  to  rouse  them  from  their  indifference.  No  nation 
can  be  safe*  from  foreign  force -or  internal  treachery,  in  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  'do  not  both  know  and  enjoy 
their  rights,  so  as  to  be  willing  to  defend  them.— With  regard 
to  the  other  objection,  that  emancipation  would  be  of  little 
▼blue  to  the  Catholics  themselves,  were  we  even  to  admit  its 
truth,  we  would  deny  its  force.  It  proves,  in  fact,  the  very 
-opposite  <>f  whfct  you  intend  :  for,  if  it  be,  in  reality,  a  matter 
of  no  consequence  for  them  to  receive  their  rights,  it  can  be 
'of  no  advantage  to  you,  to  withhold  them.  If  they  be  only, 
'like  children,  clamouring  for  a  useless  bauble,  why  not  in- 
^ige  them  at  once  ;  why  make  it  a  matter  of  importance  by 
'refusing  it  ? — But  many  of  you  aver,  that  even  if  they  were 
put  into  full  possession  of  all  their  own  rights,  they  would 
not  be  contented  unless  they  seized  upon  yours  also.  On  the 
tame  principle,  it  might  be  said  that  were  any  of  you  legally 
•repossessed  of  an  estate,  of  which  he  had  been  long  and  unjust- 
ly deprived,  he  would  never  rest  satisfied  until  he  added  to  his 
own,  the  property  of  his  neighbour,  to  which  he  had  no  right. 
But  the  objection  id  too  absurd  to  require  refutation. — Almost 
equally  futile  is  another,  founded  upon  apprehended  danger 
to  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and  the  British  Constitution. 
:So  far  from  anticipating- danger  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation, from  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  we  se- 
riously declare,  that  were  we  to  devise  a  plan  of  conversion, 
the  first  principle  of  it  would  be  Catholic  Emancipation  ;  by 
which  we  would  at  once  remove  all  jealousies  respecting  our 
own  motives,  and  do  away  the  natural  pertinacity  and  hono- 
rable pride  with  which  men  adhere  to  a  persecuted 'faith. 
We  revere  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  because  they 
were  favourable  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and  we  vene- 
rate the  British  Constitution,  because  it  is  the  guardian  6f 
these  principles,  and  can  never  require  support  from  the  per- 
petuation of -injustice.  It  is  too  strong  in  its  own  integrity 
to  require  the  aid,  or  dread  the  opposition,  of  any  faction '  6r 
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party;  and  It  w|ll  become  doubly  strong  whea  all  shall  ba 
admitted  to  it*  privileges,  and  interested  in  maintaining  its 
laws. — But  leaving  the  ground  of  abstract  reasoning,  we  ap- 
peal to  your  hearts*  as  men  and  as  Christians,  and  ask,  would 
you*  under  a  ohange  of  situations,  desire  your  Catholic 
countrymen  to  behave  towards  you,  as  you  are  disposed  to 
act  towards  them?  Would  you  wish  them  to  deprive  you  of 
your  civil  rights,  for  a  conscientious  adherence  to  your  reli- 
gious principles  ?  Would  you  desire  them  to  snatch  from 
yaor  hands,  the  fair  fruits  of  your  industry  and  talents? 
Would  yon  wish  them  to  shut  against  you  and  your  children, 
the  principal  avenues  of  honorable  ambition  ? — We  leave  the . 
matter  to  your  own  breasts* 

We  next  offer  our  tribute  of  sincere -commiseration  and 
cordial  advice, 

TO  OUR  COUNTRYMEN  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  FAITH. 

Brooding  over  centuries  of  privations;; the  misfortunes  of 
your  ancestors,  periodically  recalled  by  irritating  triumphs, 
your  natural  rights  so  long  withheld;  your  fondest  hopes  so 
often  blasted ;  your  very  religion  reviled  5  our  wonder  is,  not 
that  many  of  you  are  ignorant  or  violent,  nor  that  several  of 
you.bave  been  guilty  of  outrages,  but  that  there  is  amongst 
you  so  much  knowledge,  moderation,  and  respect  for  the 
laws.  The  very  consciousness  of  your  wrongs,  and  feeling 
of  your  degradation,  expose  you  to  great -evil  from  two  op- 
posite causes — the  sympathy  ot  your  fellow*sufferers,.and  the 
insults  of  ydur  enemies.  Hence,  the  deplorable  intemperance, 
and  preposterous  measures  of  your  public  assemblies*  that 
have  startled  your  warmest  advocates,, and  made  them  almost 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  most  zealous  leaders.  Nay,  so 
absurd  and  unfortunate  have  been  most  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Catholic  Association,,  in  the  eyes  of  your  judicious  and 
moderate  friends,  that  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  many  other  of  its 
leading  members,  are  believed  to  have  a  secret  desire  to  re- 
tard your  emancipation.  We  do  not,  indeed,  participate  in 
this  opinion.  We  can  readily  conceive,  that,  galled  by  the 
attacks  of  their  adversaries,  and  cheered  by  the  enthusiastic 
acclamations  of  their  friends,  even  the  mqst  upright  men  may 
be  so  hurried  on  by  their  passions,  as  to  commit  acts  destruc- 
tive of  the  very  cause  which  they  desire  to  promote.  This 
we  believe  to  be  the  case  with  your  leaders;  but,  whatever 
may  be  their  motives,  we  are  convinced  that  their  orations 
and  plana  have  been  more  injurious  to  your  interests,  than 
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all  the  opposition  of  your  enemies.  Had  the  Association 
confined  itself  to  the  simple  question  of  emancipation,  and 
bad  it  even  collected  a  Rente  to  enable  the  poor  of  your 
communion  to  appeal  to  the  laws,  its  objects  would  have 
been  legitimate,  and  its  exertions  would  have  been  cheered 
by  the  countenance  of  every  unprejudiced  patriot.  But, 
instead  of  pursuing  this  rational  and  moderate  course,  it  has 
entangled  itself  in  all  the  mazes  of  law,  and  politics,  and 
religion.  Nothing  has  been  too  low  for  its  cognizance; 
nothing  too  high  for  its  ambition.  Private  individuals,  pub- 
lic characters,  and  even  whole  communities,  have  been  wan- 
tonly and  unjustly  assailed;  whilst  the  money  collected  from 
the  cottage  of  the  starving  peasant,  has  been  voted  away  for 
the  most  preposterous  purposes.  We  tell  you  in  kindness, 
that  these  things  "  have  cooled  your  friends,  and  heated 
your  enemies." 

Mr.  O'Connell  has  become  the  best  auxiliary  of  Sir  Har  court 
Lees.  The  moderate  and  thinking  part  of  your  friends,  on 
whom  you  must  ultimately  depend  for  the  success  of  your 
reasonable  claims,  have  been  startled  by  your  conduct  and 
your  pretensions.  Tour  steadiest  advocates  in  the  North,  the 
great  Body  of  the  Presbyterians,  amongst  whose  Ministers, 
we  are  convinced,  there  is  not  one  Orangeman,  and  who  at 
one  of  their  Synods,  (composed  of  laity  and  clergy,)  in  1814, 
passed  a  unanimous  Declaration  in  favour  of  your  claims, 
have  been  so  often  and  so  falsely  abused  in  yonr  Association, 
that  they  must  be  possessed  of  more  than  the  ordinary  virtues 
of  humanity,  if  many  of  them  have  not  relaxed  in  their  zeal 
for  your  cause.  We  know  that  the  whole  of  your  Body 
ought  not  to  be  condemned  for  the  folly  of  your  leaders,  and 
that  the  question  of  emancipation  should  be  considered  as  one 
of  abstract  right :  but  men  are  not  all  philosophers,  without 
feelings,  and  without  passions.  We  tell  you,  therefore,  again, 
what  yen  will  not  learn  from  flattering  and  inflaming  one  an- 
other, that  most  of  the  proceedings  of  your  Association  have 
distressed  your  friends,  given  a  triumph  to  your  enemies,  and 
tended,  in  our  mind,  to  retard  the  restoration  of  your  privi- 
leges. With  the  exception  of  persons  belonging  to  your  own 
communion,  there  is  probably  not  one  man  out  of  ten,  who  a 
few  years  ago  signed  Memorials  to  Parliament  in  your  behalf, 
that  would  this  day,  cheerfully  and  without  hesitation,  do 
the  same  act.  And,  independently  of  what  you  have  lost 
amongst  the  people,  your  conduct  must  have  thrown  your 
advocates  in  the  Ministry  and  in  Parliament,  into  the  most 
awkward  situation.  Your  leaders  have  so  constantly  magni- 
fied your  numbers,  and  talked  of  your  physical  strength,  that 
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we  do  not  see  how  any  man,  juat  now,  could  ask  a  concession. 
No  Government  ought  to  be  bearded  by  a  party,  nor  yield  to 
a  meoaoe,  either  direct  or  implied.  The  granting  even  of 
an  undoubted  right,  to  a  threatening  demand,  would  argue 
an  unworthy  timidity;  and  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that  a 
concession  had  been  made  to  fear,  which  should  only  spring 
from  a  regard  \o  justice.  We  entreat  you,  therefore,  for  your 
own  sakes  and  for  that  of  your  country,  to  return  to  the  paths 
of  moderation  and  discretion:  and  we  are  convinced  that 
nothing  can  long  retard  the  restoration  of  your  privileges, 
except  your  own  violence  and  folly. 

In  winding  up  this  long  and  desultory  article,  We  would 
say  a  very  few  words  to  the 

CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS. 

Ton  have  the  management  of  an  engine,  of  infinitely  greater 
power  than  either  the  tongue  or  the  sword :  but,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  influence,  is  its  capacity  to  do  the  most  extensive 
good  or  evil.  By  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  by  in- 
culcating the  sacred  charity  of  the  Gospel,  you  may  scatter 
over  the  land  the  seeds  of  harmony  ana  security,  and  confer 
inestimable  benefits  upon  your  country.  But  if,  instead  of 
reforming  the  public  taste,  instructing  the  public  mind,  and 
guiding  the  publio  feeling,  you  become  degraded  into  the 
tools  of  a  party,  or  the  organs  of  a  sect;  you  must  be  the 
instruments  of  incalculable  evil.  We  regret  to  say,  that  too 
otfany  of  the  public  journals  partake  of  this  latter  character. 
Commenced  under  the  auspices  of  a  faction  or  a  sect,  they 
prolong  a  miserable  and  pernicious  existence,  by  pandering 
to  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  breast  And  so  com- 
pletely has  the  taste  of  the  community  become  vitiated  by 
this  system,  that  it  cannot  enjoy  the  plain  and  substantial 
fare  of  truth  and  moderation ;  but  requires  to  be  stimulated  by 
the  piquancy  of  public  misrepresentations,  or  the  still  more 
grateful  relish  of  personal  hostilities  and  slanders.  The  private 
hatreds  of  the  various  writers  are  too  often  wreaked  upon  the 
parties  to  which  their  opponents  belong;  and  no  weapon  is 
considered  unlawful,  that  can  vigorously  defend  a  cause,  or 
wound  an  adversary.  This  is  a  lamentable  state  of  affairs; 
and,  we  confess,  we  are  almost  hopeless  of  a  change.  Pas- 
sion and  prejudice  must  have  their  food.  They  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it;  and  too  many  will  think  it  their  interest  to  sup- 
ply them  with  whatever  they  relish  most  But,  although  we 
cannot  expect  ever  to  see  the  time,  when  all  the  conductors 
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of  the  public  press  shall  "  let  the  ends  they  aim  at,  be  their 
country's,  their  God's,  and  truth's/'  we  still  trust  that,  even 
in  this  respect,  some  amelioration  may  take  place,  from  the 
growth  of  a  kinder  and  better  feeling,  amongst  the  influen- 
tial classes  of  the  community.  If  the  unpalatable  truih  which 
we  have  addressed  to  some  of  these  classes,  should  in  any  de- 
gree contribute  to  so  desirable  a  result,  it  will  give  us  infinite 
pleasure ;  but  should  we  fail  to  accomplish  our  object,  we 
shall  at  least  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  having  impartially 
and  kindly  endeavoured  to  discharge  our  duty. 

Z. 


QUICQUID  IN  RUCCAM  VENIT, 

WHATEVER  COMES  USFEBMOflr. 


BY  THE  YOUNGER  PEESEUS. 


No.  I. 

Hold!  Mr.  Editor:    What!  dare  you  say 
I  am  no  satirist  ?    How  know  you  that  ? 
Know,  I  of  satire  long  have  worn  the  bay. 
And  with  the  favours  of  the  Muse  am  fat. 
I  am  no  satirist ;  but  'tis  no  matter ; — 
Tve  but  to  speak  the  truth — and  that  is  satire. 

I  have  an  honest  Muse ;  a  stubborn  thing, 
That,  like  the  Theban,  lies  not  even  in  jest: 
She  bids  me  to  her  simple  altar  bring 
The  truth  unmasked ;  for  that  she  loves  the  best ;— . 
Truth,  seldom  seen  on  earth— a  heavenly  treasure: 
This  she  commands,  on  pain  of  her  displeasure. 

Though  all  should  varnish,  varnish  will  not  I: 

I  cannot  follow  multitudes  to  sin. 

All  lies  I  hate,  and  flattery  is  a  lie ; 

I  will  not  flatter  man,  a  world  to  win. 

Kings  and  their  ministers  must  take  their  chance : 

I  flatter  kings!  no;  not  the  king  of  France. 
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Let  me  descry,  from  loop-hole  of  my  cell, 
By  aid  of  intellectual  telescope. 
The  cunning  fiend  that  veil*  the  scorpion  shell 
In  angel  guise,  though  he  deserves  a  rope ; 
And  put  the  sounding  trumpet  to  my  ear, 
All  the  mad  murmurs  of  the  world  to  hear: 

With  one,  the  caterfelto  tricks  to  spy,— 

The  punchinello  theatre  of  life : 

With  the  other,  from  afar  to  hear  the  cry 

Of  the  world's  mad -house;  the  wild  bedlam  strife 

Of  lunatics,  who  fancy  they  are  wise; 

Of  fools  in  masque,  and  villains  in  disguise: 

Oh !  for  a  tomahawk,  or  scalping  knife, 
To  hew  the  plating  from  the  brow  of  brass,— . 
The  unblushing  front  that  lives  in  party  strife; 
And  tear  the  lion-mantle  from  the  ass— 
This  is  a  task  to  sense  and  virtue  due; 
My  tomahawk  to  Erin  shall  be  true.. 

Erin  1  thou  art  an  universal  bull ! 
In  thy  green  valleys  nothing  starves— but  man ! 
The  goose  is  clad  in  down,  his  crop  is  full ; 
The  hog  is  happy  with  his  mess  of  bran : 
That  stalks  like  alderman  across  the  way ; 
This  basks  like  Turk  in  the  meridian  ray. 

Where  are  the  fields  so  rich,  and  man  so  poor  ?— 
Pale  Famine  shivers  fmjd  the  golden  grain; 
And  digs  the  soil,  and  treads  the  threshing-floor; 
But  from  the  tempting  meal  must  still  refrain ! 
Back-rent  is  gorged,  and  bears  away  the  spoil, 
To  waste  on  fiddlers,  in  a  foreign  soil  I 

O  Wicklow  1  beautiful  are  all  thy  vales ; 

Bright  are  thy  streams;  thy  hills  ascend  on  high, 

Sunned  by  fair  suns,  and  fanned  by  gentle  gales, 

In  rainbow  tints  of  an  unrivalled  sky  !— 

Thy  hapless  children  scarce  regard  the  bloom  ; 

But  look  like  men.  who  wait  a  fearful  doom ! 
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Unheeded  are  thy  watew  as  they  flew; 
Unheard  the  music  that  their  mormon  make ! 
Though  'tis  a  note  that  well  might  suit  the  woe, 
With  which  the  noble  heart  is  like  to  break. 
What  man  for  bloom  or  beauty  has  an  eye, 
Who  has  Hot  bread  to  still  Us  mfent'stay? 

Who  feels  the  glow  of  patriotic  mind, 
That  may  not  at  fair  Nature's  banquet  sit?— 
To  whom  his  stepdame  Country  is  unkind, 
And  casts  on  him  no  mother's  smile  as  yetl 
If  Nature's  embers  in  your  bosoms  burn, 
Return,  ye  Absentees!  return,  return! 

Then  shall  green  Erin's  daughters  bloom  again; 
The  brightest  gems  that  grace  the  Emerald  Isle— 
(Sweet  Erin!  fairest  island  of  the  main!) 
Shall  greet  you  with  affection's  sunny  smile: 
One  smile  of  kert  is  to  be  valued  move 
Than  all  the  smiles  of  an  Italian  shore. 

She  from  her  starry  eyes  would  wipe  the  tear, 

Banish  the  dark  cloud  from  her  polished  brow, 

Gathered  by  ruin  or  prophetic  fear ! 

Then  would  she  bless  you— if  you  knew  but  how ! 

The  fairy  fields  of  Dalgeny  can  tell, 

And  lone  Rosanna  still  the  song  can  swell.* 

Belfast!  there  is  no  music  in  thy  name! 
Thy  flatterers,  therefore,  have  thee  Athens  called. 
Athens  of  Erin!— that,  indeed,  were  fame! 
Bare  Athens  were  a  name  for  thee  too  bald. 
Say,  were  the  wags  in  earnest?  May  we  hope 
•   Plato  to  find  in  haberdasher's  shop? 

Fitter,  the  world  does  think  thee,  (but  tis  wrong,) 
To  change  the  blacksmith's  anvil  into  gold, 
Than  to  delight  the  ear  with  poet's  song, 
Or  fancy's  fairy  treasures  to  unfold  :— 
Yet  envy  owns,  the  shuttle  in  thy  tiand 
Flings  smiling  plenty  o'er  the  Northern  strand.    ' 
*  The§eataorD.Latouche,E6q.,andUicl*teMr8.Tigh. 
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By  wondrous  alchemy,  the  stiffening  starch 
Flows  from  thy  vats  in  rich  Madeira  wine, 
(Of  ingenuity  such  is  the  march!) 
The  brain  of  linen-Weacher  to  refine; 
There  to  reflect  a  beam  of  fancy's  light* 
And  make  the  sober  Presbyterian  bright* 

The  smoke,  that  from  the  engine  chimney  flows, 
Falls,  like  the  showers  of  snow,  in  silver  flakfea; 
From  fire  that  fierce  as  Pandemonium  glows, 
And  cauldrons  hot  as  the  infernal  lakes: 
Showers,  gathered  by  fair  maidens  I  could  name- 
Sweet  pets  of  fortune,  not  unknown  to  fame. 

To  me,  firir  creatures!  but  the  glesnmgs  leave; 

And  I  your  poet-butteate  shall  he : 

You,  from  the  exchange,  rihaU  have  no  cause  to  grieve; 

Widely  your  beauty  shall  be  famed  by  me; 

To  each  of  you  ill  give  fine  Grecian  noses, 

And  teeth  of  pearl,  and  cheeb  of  blooming  noses. 

1 11  give  you  symmetry  of  form  and  grace, 
The  auburn  ringlet,  and  the  laughing  eye— 
Your  lovers  shall  he  in  a  woeful  case, 
Who  cannot  stand  ka  fire,  yet  cannot  fly; 
Even  Venus  shall  he  nought,  compared  to  you.— 
But  give  me  these  rich  silver  gleanings;— do! 

Edina's  daughters  shall  with  envy  burst; 
The  palm  shall  even  the  maids  of  Dublin  yield; 
By  beauty  moulded,  and  by  genius  nurst. 
Yes!  every  rivd  soon  shall  quit  the  field; 
And  then  for  yoifflhall  valiant  lovers  meet, 
Duels  to  fight  in  every  kne  and  street. 


Belfast  is  Athens— -yes,  it  must  be 
Her  Aristotle  is  a  great  Divine; 
Her  Plato  all  the  Institution  know? 
The  wreath  of  Sephodes-~that  shall  be 
J——!  has  she  not  Demosthenes  in  you, 
Such  as  the  ancient  Athens  never  knew ! 
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Now,  who  will  be  bo  hardy  as  deny 
Belfast  to  be  a  right  Athenian  town? 
He  who  denies  it  only  tells  a  lie. — 
Her  Academic  Groves  are  widely  known; 
From  which  a  richer  stream  of  genius  flows 
Than  from  the  Athenian  Fountain  ever  rose  I 

But  och,  O'Connelll  och  and  och,  alas! — 

And,  at  thy  mighty  fiat,  is  it  so? 

Must  the  bright  glory  of  our  Athens  pass? 

Must  we  the  olive  change  for  weeds  of  woe? 

Och!  has  our  Athens  dwindled  to  a  village!* 

Which  scarce  an  Arab  chief  would  deign  to  pillage  f 

But,  spare  us,  Dan!  oh,  spare  us,  dear  good  Dan! 

And  we  shall  ever  for  thy  Worship  pray, 

To  help  thee  out  of  purgatory,  man, 

When  sorrow  comes  upon  thy  broiling  day ! 

Or,  if  perchance  great  Bolivar  is  hanged, 

We  '11  swear,  through  thick  and  thin,  that  he  was  wronged. 

Nay,  I  myself  shall  write  his  funeral  dirge ; 

And  he  a  mighty  patriot  shall  be, 

As  ever  proudly  sailed  in  glory's  barge, 

Never  to  sink  on  an  unbounded  sea. 

But,  och!  dear  good  O'Connelll  come  not  near!—. 

Of  thee  our  village  is  in  mortal  fear* 

The  son  of  Ammon,  he  of  Pells,  wept, 
That  he  was  to  earth's  little  sphere  confined:— 
Already  has  thy  mighty  spirit  leapt 
Beyond  the  narrow  Bar,  for  thee  designed. 
Take  not  Belfast— to  London  on  thy  road! — 
Our  paltry  village  would  with  thee  explode! 

And  it  would  wheel  like  rocket  in  the  sky, 
While  thou  wouldst  stand  unmoved  amid  the  wreck; 
Tracing  the  Athenians  as  they  spin  on  high, 
Like  drunken  men  upon  a  stormy  deck! 
Och !  come  not,  sweet  good  Dan,  our  village  near ! 
Though  oceans  were  between,  we  were  in  fear. 
•  O'ConntU  gravely  calls  Belfast  a  YJIXAGI  .'—with  40,000  inhabitant! ! ! 
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No.  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  fa  a  common  observation,  that  infancy  and  old  age  arc 
the  two  most  interesting  periods  of  human  life.  The  help- 
lessness of  both  demands  the  assistance  of  the  benevolent 
mind,  and  engages  the  attention  of  the  observing.  We  look 
on  the  dawn  of  morning,  however  bright,  with  a  mingled 
feeliog  of  hope  and  apprehension  :  and  while  we  contemplate 
the  laughing  eye  and  blooming  cheek — the  sportive  motions 
and  graceful  actions  of  the  child,  we  cannot  help  antici- 
pating the  time  when  those  endearing  appearances  will  be 
changed,  and  the  variety  of  expression  which  the  operation  of 
the  passions  produces,  will  assume  their  place. — But  when  the 
period  of  maturity  arrives,  man,  in  the  pride  of  his  strength, 
becomes  regardless  of  such  anxieties,  and  scorns  the  warn- 
ings which  experience  would  suggest ;  marching  on  in  his 
bold  career,  confiding  in  his  wisdom,  or  taking  shelter  in 
artifice.— -Thus  be  proceeds  through  the  bright  meridian  of 
strength  and  intellect,  till  the  shades  of  evening  begin  to 
close  around  him,  and  "  the  days  draw  nigh,  in  which  he 
will  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them." 

But  blessed  is  that  man  who,  in  the  solitary  musings  of 
this  important  period,  can  reflect  on  deeds  that  were  condu- 
cive to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures  ;  and  while  he 
pours  forth  the  bumble  confession,  may  at  the  same  time 
breathe  the  prayer  of  hope  unimbittered  by  remorse. 

Sach  an  old  age  bad  my  Grandmother.  In  her  long  jour- 
ney she  had  passed  through  the  busiest  scenes  of  life,  had  ex- 
perienced much  vicissitude,  and  seen  a  great  variety  of  cha- 
racter.— Her  hopes  had  sometimes  been  blasted  by  the  design- 
ing, and  her  repose  disturbed  by  the  wayward  ;  but  she  was 
thankful  for  the  good  that  Providence  had  bestowed  upon 
her,  and  did  not  call  herself  unfortunate.  She  was  willing  to . 
enjoy  the  blessings  that  were  reserved  for  her ;  and  cultivated 
a  cheerful  spirit,  lest,  to  her  young  friends,  old  age  might  ap- 
pear "  dark  and  unlovely." 

For  this  purpose  she  encouraged  every  innocent  amuse- 
ment; which  made  her  society  always  agreeable  even  to  the 
young,  and  the  task  she  imposed,  of  pleasing  and  easy  execu- 
tion.   But  the  amusement  most  acceptable  and  interesting  to 
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thetn,  was  what  her  conversation  afforded.  I  think  I  see  the 
happy  group  at  this  moment  before  my  eyes,  as  they  were 
sometimes  assembled  in  the  beautiful  cottage,  which  the  ele- 
gant taste  of  her  son-in-law  had  prepared  for  her  residence, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  mansion.  She  used  to  say 
Jo  them,  when  she  thought  it  necessary  to  check  the  ardour 
of  their  youthful  hilarity,  at  the  success  of  any  favourite  pro- 
ject,— ah  !  my  dear  children,  be  calm ;  the  alloy  will  come. 
Many  a  darling  wish  is  gratified ;  but  we  are  not  permitted 
to  forget  ourselves*  -  Then  would  a  tear  start  to  her  eye,  as 
she  involuntarily  turned  it  to  a  portrait  that  hung  apon  the 
wall ;  and  her  thoughts  rested  on  him  who  would  have  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  delights  with  which  a  contemplation  of 
the  graces  and  virtues  of  their  offspring  filled  her  own  heart. 
Even  the  youngest  of  the  group  understood  the  appeal,  and 
sympathized  in  the  sacred  sorrow  of  the  widow. 

It  was  in  the  long  winter  evenings  that  the  picture  was 
most  interesting;  when  the  old  lady's  fireside  was  surrounded 
by  her  grand-children;  and  when  she  bad  the  ingenuity  to 
adapt  her  conversation  to  the  capacity  of  each.  Even  the 
romping  Eliza,  though  only  seven  years  old,  would  listen 
with  as  much  attention  as  her  elder  sisters,  who  bad  arrived 
at  that  momentous  period  when  the  thoughtless  gaiety  of 
childhood  is  gradually  giving  place  to  the  serious  reflec- 
tion, sanguine  hopes,  consistent  plans,  and  expansive  ex- 
cursions of  imagination,  that  are  indicative  of  the  future 
character.  Nay,  the  boys  were  at  times  withdrawn  from  their 
more  stormy  sports,  and  would  listen  to  a  tale  of  my  Grand- 
mother.— Her  appearance  was  expressive  of  her  character ; 
and  at  sixty-five  retained  a  considerable  portion  of  its  youth- 
ful vigour.  Her  height  was  above  the  middle  size ;  and  a 
slight  bend  forward  gave  her  an  appearance  rather  of  deli- 
cacy than  decay ;  and  she  could  draw  herself  up  to  a  dig- 
nified demeanor,  when  she  wished  to  reprove  error  or  check 
presumption.  Her  countenance  was  of  the  Roman  contour; 
with  dark-blue  eyes;  her  complexion  fair;  and  her  hair,  which 
she  wore  shaded  on  her  brow,  was  of  a  light  brown,  and  bad 
as  yet  escaped  the  frosty  hue  of  age.  In  her  youth  sjie  had 
mingled  with  the  best  society  of  Edinburgh.  Her  situation 
led  her  into  fashionable  life,  but  her  mind  was  devoted  to  li- 
terature and  religion ;  and  she  possessed  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  her  time. 
Her  native  taste,  and  genuine  wit,  rendered  her  a  most 
agreeable  companion,  and  a  valuable  critic.  An  eminent 
sceptical  philosopher  submitted  bis  manuscripts  to  her  per- 
usal.   Her  remarks  on  passages  of  which  her  principles  led 
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her  to  disapprove,  were  conveyed  by  a  short  bat  expressive 
sign — a  cloven  foot  on  the  margin.  Her  tenderness  of  heart 
made  her  the  repository  of  many  a  tale  of  sorrow ;  and  she 
had  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  the  wisdom  of  her  coun- 
sels had  saved  many  an  erring  mind  from  sinking  into  the 
stream,  to  the  brink  of  which  their  own  folly  had  led  them. 
It  was  from  the  source  of  her  own  knowledge  that  she  drew 
those  little  narrations  which  fixed  her  youthful  auditors ;  and 
in  which  she  wished  to  convey  a  moral  lesson  as  well  as  an 
interesting  story.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  eager  expression 
of  their  various  countenances.  At  some  impressive  passage, 
the  scissars  would  close  in  Eliza's  hand,  as  proceeding  to  cut 
the  paper  through ;  Lucy  could  no  longer  ply  the  needle; 
and  Julia  dropped  the  pencil,  and  left  the  unfinished  land- 
scape. But  the  old  lady  would  then  pause,  till  employment 
was  resumed:  for  she  was  faithful  in  every  duty;  of  intention, 
pare  as  the  mountain-stream,  and  firm  as  the  rock  from 
whence  it  springs. 

She,  alas!  is  now  no  more;  but  her  Portfolio  has  fallen 
into  my  possession.  I  often  peruse  it  with  deep  interest,  as 
it  reminds  me  of  former  happy  days;  and  I  cherish  a  hope, 
that  I  may  find  some  memorials  in  it  not  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  yonr  Magazine. 

T. 
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BT  MB.  JAMES  HOOO. 


[The  following  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  the  eminent  author  of 
the  Queen's  Wake,  and  editor  of  the  Jacobite  Relics.  It  lias,  we 
think,  taken  a  tinge  from  the  latter  work:  yet  we  know  Mr.  Hogg 
is  only  poetically  a  Jacobite ;  for  no  man  in  his  Majesty's  dominions 
is  more  attached  to  the  reigning  family,  or  to  the  principles  which 
placed  them  on  the  throne.  We  are  proud  to  rank  him  among  our 
Correspondents;  although  we  entertain  views  of  some  historical  cha- 
racters and  events  different  from  those  which  he  has  here  expressed. 
Indeed,  had  the  piece  been  of  a  graver  cast,  some  of  our  fraternity 
Blight  have  stepped  forward  to  defend  the  Immortal  Memory:  but 
this  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  as  no  reflexion  is  cast  on  the  great 
principles  connected  with  the  Revolution  of  1688.  We  apprehend 
that  a  Miscellany  like  ours  may,  with  propriety,  admit  of  communi- 
cations from  distinguished  writers,  whose  names  are  affixed;  though 
they  may  contain  sentiments  different  from  our  own,  on  subjects 
which  do  not  affect  the  great  interests  of  social  order,  morality,  or 
religion*— Edit.] 

o 
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No.  I. 

KING  WILLIAM  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

In  that  dim  and  desolate  globe,  assigned  by  the  mighty 
Ruler  of  the  universe  to  the  shades  of  departed  warriors  for 
a  residence,  nntil  the  crimes  done  in  their  days  of  nature  are 
thoroughly  washed  away,  and  repented  of,  was  the  following 
Dialogue  assuredly  held. 

There  was  a  thin  spare  being,  taking  a  solitary  walk  by 
the  side  of  a  dirty  sluggish  canal,  and  seeming  to  reflect  on 
bygone  events  with  apparent  uneasiness,  and  some  degree 
of  sanctified  regret;  when,  behold,  he  was  interrupted  in  his 
revery,  by  a  corpulent  unwieldy  monster,  who  came  puffing 
and  waddling  along,  wiping  his  brows  with  a  large  rag  of  tar- 
tan, all  bespotted  and  crusted  with  blood.  He  shoved  the 
pensive  ghost  aside,  and  bustled  forward  to  the  brink  of  the 
canal,  to  allay  bis  thirst;  but,  it  proving  to  be  only  a  lake  of 
liquid  sulphur,  after  taking  two  or  three  gluts  of  it,  be  was 
almost  driven  to  madness.  He  jumped  about,  gasping  for 
breath,  and  fanning  bis  huge  face  with  his  fragment  of  tar- 
tan, until  the  spare  pensive  being  was  obliged  to  smile:  yet 
it  was  not  a  smile  of  delight,  but  rather  like  a  grin  of  malice. 

"  That  retribution  is  just,  however,"  said  he.  "  How  darest 
thou  show  thy  face,  or  set  thy  foot,  within  this  territory? 
Dost  thou  know  what  country  it  is,  or  rather  what  country 
it  represents  of  that  world  we  formerly  inhabited?" 

"  I  care  not  what  country  it  represents,"  said  the  fat  spirit, 
"  provided  that  it  furnished  us  with  the  means  of  refreshment. 
— Pooh !  what  a  filthy  vile  climate  it  is ! — 1  should  have 
thought  it  like  the  Low  Countries,  from  its  vile  representa- 
tions of  stagnant  canals. — But,  from  your  make,  you  cannot 
be  a  Dutchman." 

u  From  yours,  then,  you  should,  on  your  own  principles  of 
reasoning," 

"  I  a  Dutchman!  No;  I  despise  the  plodding,  grovelling 
horde.  Know,  Sir,  that  I  was  the  greatest  General  of  the 
greatest  Sovereign  on  earth,  as  well  as  a  Prince  of  the  blood 
royal.  Tet — this  is  all  my  recompense! — Pooh!  what  a 
noxious  climate!" 

"  Tou  ply  your  tartan  handkerchief  well. — Whose  blood 
is  that  on  it?" 

"  Pooh,  pooh!  Oh— oh— oh— oh!" 

"Some  compunctious  visitings,  I  see.  Well,  well;  the 
sharper,  the  sooner  over. — I  think  I  know  you,  mighty  Ge- 
neral, and  Prince  of  the  blood  royal!  Are  you  not  the 
renowned  William  Duke  of  Cumberland  ?" 
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D.  C.  I  am— that  is,  I  was:— the  potent  defender  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  And  the  great  rninator  of  the  cause  for  which  you  stood  J 
Who  ever  persuaded  you  that  you  were  a  great  General? 
Oh!  it  was  a  vile  affair, — that  convention  of  Cloyterseveo, 
with  all  its  preceding  and  subsequent  connexions*  It  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  ruin  of  my  people." 

D.  C.  Of  thjf  people !  Had  such  a  being  as  thou  a  people? 
— Bless  me !  I  think  I  have  seen  such  a  figure  at  Haarlem,  or 
Loo,  painted  in  armour.  Is  it  possible,  that  I  speak  to  the 
renowned  William  Prince  of  Orange? 

K.  W.  Ay;  and  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  thy  House, 
by  my  celebrated  Act  of  Succession*  It  was  I  that  set  the 
crown  on  your  uncle's  head,  and  established  the  Protestant 
line,  no  more  to  be  shaken  from  the  throne  of  these  ungrate- 
ful realms. 

J>.  C.  It  was  a  great  act!  Nevertheless*  would  \a  Heaven 
you  had  let  it  alone ! — Pooh !  what  a  horrid  cliine  we  live  in 
here !— Is  it  not  strange,  that  the  great  Defender  of  the  Pro* 
testant  faith,  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  both  on  thd 
Continent  and  in  England,  should  have  been  condemned  to 
sojourn  so  long  in  a  world  of  retribution  like  this !  What  hope 
is  there  for  my  sudden  transition,  when  the  great  and  imma- 
culate King  William  is  still  condemned  to  pant,  and  long,  and 
linger,  here !  Pray,  what  could  the  crimes  have  been,  for 
which  you  are  thus  chastised?— Yon  shake  your  head,  and 
remain  silent*    I  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  this* 

X*  W.  Lend  me  that  tartan  handkerchief  of  thine,  to  wipe 
my  forehead*  Bloody  as  thy  napkin  appears  to  be,  methinks 
it  will  cool  the  fervor  that  I  feel  beginning  to  born,  and 
spread  here.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  additional  enormities 
should  take  away  the  sense  of  the  primary  one? 

D.  C.  Now  I  comprehend  your  case.  Why  should  I  ever 
have  doubted  it?  For  the  slaughter  of  these  wretched  High- 
landers of  Glencoe,  are  you  detained  in  this  unhappy  sphere. 
K.  W.  A  mere  drop  in  the  bucket!  I  think  not  of  the 
deed.  I  offered  mercy,  and  it  was  not  accepted  of;  at  least, 
not  to  my  knowledge:  and  when  I  signed  the  order  of  mili- 
tary execution,  I  weened  that  I  did  it  in  mercy  to  thousands 
of  misled  and  fractious  people. 

JD.  C.  You  may  try  to  persuade  yourself  that  you  have 
done  well,  as  I  have  often  done;  yet  here  you  will  remain; 
*  and,  I  am  afraid,  won't  want  company. — Pooh !  pooh !  what 
would  I  not  give  for  another  handkerchief  than  this? 

K.  W.  I  have  a  small  one  whioh  I  would  gladly  excfaai 
with  yours,  if  such  a  thing  were  allowed  in  this  realm.   B 
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it  is*  It  was  a  present  from  my  father-in-law,  and  I  cannot 
get  quit  of  it,  do  as  I  may.  See  the  words  fathkr-in-law 
emblazoned  on  it  in  flame,  which  is  worse  than  these  bloody 
remembrancers  of  thine! — We  cheated  ourselves  long  enough, 
Duke  William,  and  we  cheated  the  world;,  but,  in  this  place, 
ambiguity  availeth  not.  Ambition  was  my  great  and  ruling 
vice;  and,  for  the  gratification  of  that  enormous  and  insatia- 
ble passion,  I  sacrificed  every  feeling  human  and  divine.  For 
that,  did  I  dethrone  my  father,  and  exclude  my  brother  from 
his  own  for  ever:  for  that  did  I  make  war,  and  conclude 
peace;  choose  my  religion  and  my  wife;  sign  my  acts  of  libe- 
rality, and  my  edicts  of  cruelty:  for  ambition  I  did  every 
thing! — But,  Prince,  I  suspect  that  you  had  not  even  that 
great  prevailing  human  vice  to  plead;  and  that  the  horrid 
devastations  you  committed,  were  merely  to  gratify  the  savage 
passion  of  cruelty.     Was  it  not  so? 

D.  C.  Oh!  no,  no!  Not  so. — Pooh!  what  a  frying  place 
this  is !  Hand  me  that  little  splendid  handkerchief  of  thine, 
that  I  may  cross  my  brow  with  it  once.  Ambition,  I  see, 
is  its  name*  Let  me  feel  for  once  bow  ambition  would  suit 
my  brow.  Take  thou  that  rag  of  Lochaber,  if  it  was  not 
woven  too  nigh  to  the  valley  of  Glencoe,  for  thy  royal  guer- 
don. 

K.  W.  Why  tease  me  with  the  name  of  that  wretched  re- 
gion, which  I  never  saw,  and  never  thought  of?  Dost  thou 
think  there  is  no  punishment  for  any  sin  committed  in  mortal 
life,  save  shedding  the  blood  of  Scots  Highlanders?  I  tell 
thee,  I  look  upon  the  matter  as  one  of  trivial  import;  as  no 
more  than  the  tiny  atoms  that  float  in  the  air,  falling  in  the 
scale,  to  turn  the  balance — the  balance  of  right  and  wrong. 

D.  G  I  know  not  But  it  left  a  hideous  blur  on  thy  name 
Priuce;  and,  I  suspect,  as  hideous  a  one  on  thy  conscience! 
It  is  for  that,  thou  art  detained  here,  depend  on  it.    Oh ! 

there  are  some  sins  hard  of  erasure!     But,  above  all the 

•power  over  human  life  wantonly  used. — Where  is  that  infer- 
nal napkin  of  mine?  Give  it  me  again ;  for  the  horror  that  it 
heaps  on  the  heart,  is  the  only  allayment  I  feel  from  the 
poignancy  of  the  pains  in  my  head.  Who  could  divine  that 
my  crime  was  of  half  such  a  deep  dye  as  thine?  and  yet  thou 
takest  it  with  wonderful  composure. 

K.  W.  Nay,  I  hope  the  two  crimes  were  in  no  parallel 
lines  of  comparison.  I  could  have  annihilated  the  whole  race 
of  the  Gael,  who  were  in  arms  against  me  and  my  Govern* 
ment  From  the  day  that  they  were  defeated  at  Cromdale* 
they  had  no  more  power  to  gather  to  a  head,  or  stand  against 
my  arms:  but  I  endeavoured  all  I  could  to  spare  a  brave  and 
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loyal  people,  and  pot  off  every  opportunity  of  humbling  them, 
from  time  to  time,  and  from  year  to  year.  Bat  how  could 
my  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  sit  cheek-by-jowl  with  my 
enemies-— with  men  who  denied  me- as  their  Sovereign,  or  the 
Council  of  the  nation  as  their  representatives?  The  thing 
was  not  to  be  borne;  as  it  tarnished  the  efficiency  of  my 
power,  and  stood  forth  as  an  inducement  for  the  turbulent 
and  evil-disposed  to  continue  in  their  unbridled  courses.  I 
was  compelled  to  do  what  I  did;  and  more  by  the  represen- 
tations of  interested  and  selfish  men  whom  I  trusted,  than  my 
own  inclination;  and  when  at  last  I  signed  the  order  of  mili- 
tary execution  on  one  turbulent  sept,  (for  it  was  not  a  clan, 
but  a  ragamuffin  sept  detached  from  one,)  /  knew  not  thai 
Us  chieftain  had  ever  submitted.  I  deem  it  strange  that  ob- 
loquy should  have  been  attached  to  my  name,  on  account  of 
such  a  palpable  necessity,  more  than  has  generally  attached 
to  thine  own,  if  I  may  judge  by  report;  although,  it  is  said, 
that  thou  causedst  whole  districts  to  be  depopulated,  burnt, 
pillaged,  and  left  desolate*  Was  it  indeed  true,  that  thou 
seotest  out  men  to  kill  all  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  in  the  country  adjacent;  as  if  these  poor  maimed  objects 
had  not  suffered  enough  for  the  part  they  had  espoused?  Or 
was  it  possible  that  thou  knewest  so  little  of  that  people,  as 
to  deem  that  the  commoners  were  ought  to  blame  in  the  part 
they  acted?  Who  would  hang  or  mangle  a  dog,  for  being 
futhful  to  his  master,  and  for  following  him  through  peril 
and  mischance?  Or  how  could  castles,  cottages,  hamlets,  and 
forests  be  to  blame,  for  the  deeds-  of  their  owners?— for  all 
these,  it  seems,  didst  thou  lay  waste  with  fire.  And  it  is  told, 
how  that  thou  didst  set  loose  thy  whole  army,  to  deflower 
virgins  at  will,  and  destroy  all  the  mothers  with  their  chil- 
dren, who  were  of  rank  above  a  common  peasant,  until  some 
gallant  clans  were  wholly  obliterated;  and  all  those  who 
leaned  to  the  side  of  their  legitimate  Sovereign,  so  thoroughly 
wasted,  that  in  thy  estimation  they  were  extinct.  There  was 
massacring  for  you ! — Why  do  you  ply  that  vile  tartan  rag, 
with  such  desperate  violence? 

D.  C.  Legitimacy!  To  hear  some  talk  of  legitimacy!  Ob, 
this  is  past  all  endurance !  Do  you  not  feel  it  excessively  hot, 
Prince? 

K.  JV.  Temperate,  temperate.  A  little  sultry  or  so ;  but 
temperate,  nevertheless.  It  is  a  great  vice — ambition;  but  it 
is  a  splendid  and  sublime  one.  To  be  the  ruling  energy  of 
a  world  is  a  distinction  at  which  angels  might  grasp;  and 
what  is  it  to  which  a  soaring  human  spirit  would  not  sobmi+ 
to  attain  such  a  pre-eminence ! 
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D.  C.  Pooh,  pooh !  A  soaring  human  spirit !  Take  your 
handkerchief  again.  I'll  none  of  it  A  ruling  energy  of  a 
world !  A  soaring  human  spirit,  forsooth !  I  have  seen  a 
whipt  schoolboy  look  more  like  either  the  one  or  the  other ; 
or  an  itinerant  preaoher  going  to  mount  the  rostrum  with  his 
palaver  half  conned.  Your  character  on  earth  Prince,  if  I 
remember  aright,  was  a  very  indifferent  one.  Decision  and 
courage  in  war  was  allowed  to  you,  but  no  virtue  else  what- 
ever. Yon  were  the  chief  instigator  among  men  to  every 
sort  of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  submitted  to  any  mean 
expedient  to  gain  your  own  selfish  ends*  Was  I  ever  charg- 
ed with  such  crimes  as  these  ? 

K.  W.  It  waft  the  opposing  elements  in  which  I  was  in- 
volved, that  made  me  what  I  was.  I  found  the  British  Cabi- 
net composed  of  contending  spirits,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  rule  it  in  anywise  to  my  own  purposes,  without  corrup- 
tion. Had  I  never  meddled  with  the  crown  of  the  British 
isles,  I  might  have  passed  for  a  just  man,  as  the  world  went ; 
and  it  had  been  better  for  me  to-day  had  I  remained  what  I 
was.    Come  thou  gilded  and  gaudy  remembrancer !  I  must  J 

apply  thy  blistering  influence  to  my  temples  once  more.     The  j| 

visions  of  glory  are  departed,  and  thou  art  all  that  I  have  for  \ 

thrones,  and  dominion,  and  power !  Yet  my  father-in-law  t 
was  a  bad  man,  a  tyrant,  and  a  bigot.  One  would  think  }, 
there  should  be  some  comfort  or  mitigation  on  that  account. 

D.  C.  Oh !  these  rebellions  Highlanders  were  bad  people 
too ;  monstrously  bad  people.  A  parcel  of  mad,  termagant 
devils,  that  deserved  to  be  put  down.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  a  Prince  and  a  gentleman  should  be  torfelled  and  toast* 
ed  in  this  manner,  for  trying  to  exterminate  such  a  race  of 
-savages.— Pooh !  I  shall  positively  be  suffocated. — And  yet 
I  had  the  public  thanks  of  jboth  Houses  for  what  I  did  j  ~     > 

K.  TV.  Yes,  and  you  were  admitted  an  honorary  ^  '  , 
of  the  incorporation  of  Edinburgh  Butchers,  which  ^aa  a 
ther  great  honor ;  and  yon  had  £40,000  a  year  allowed  U°l 
of  the  aggregate  fund-  and  the  civil  list,  which  yon  ^jn  ftii° 
was  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  of  which  yo^  ^    "UQjf 
good  use,  that  it  finished  your  voluptuous  life  !    If  y<fa<*e  so 
as  has  been  reported  here  in  my  hearing,  a  glntto^  °  We*ey 
bibber,  a  cowan),  and  a  monster  of  cruelty,  how  '  *  ^*&e* 
wonder  at  your  long  detention  here ;  while  I,  with  a*1*  ^°u 
error  than  a  soaring  ambition  to  be  the  arbitrator  0f  p  °*her 
am  still  obliged  to  roam  the  sequestered  swatapg  and  H  r°^e» 
of  this  oppressive  hemisphere  ?  *°Uow* 

D.  C  Does  nothing  else  fester  in  your  breast 
withered  spikes  of  that  lofty  plant?  No  Glencoing^8*^  tb* 
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and  thai  ?  What !  Not  even  the  hem  of  your  handkerchief 
crossed  with  the  tartan  of  the  Macdonalds  ? 

K.  W.  Not  a  stripe  of  it.  I  tell  yoa  this  thing  was  of  no 
moment    They  were  a  vile  set,  these  Glencoe  men. 

2>.  C.  I  am  sure  they  were.  All  the  Highlanders  that  T 
destroyed  were  so,  every  one  of  them  !  Confound  them ! 
Pooh !  If  my  forehead  were  not  of  brass,  it  could  not  stand 
this  robbing.  Yet  without  all  dispute,  they  were  notoriously 
bad  people,  these  ragamuffin  clans. 

K.  W.  How  do  yoa  know  it?  Are  there  many  of  them 
here? 

D  C  No,  God  be  thanked,  there  are  none  of  them  here, 
bat  one  old  hoary  rascal  with  whom  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
whom  I  never  regard.  If  the  Chiefs  of  Cnlloden,  or  their 
Prince  were  here,  I  little  wot  what  I  shonld  do.  The  glances 
of  their  eyes  wonld  drive  me  to  distraction. 

K.  W.  Then  is  yonr  state  comparably  happy,  and  yonr 
penance  will  be  the  longer  in  duration :  for  here  am  I  driven 
from  all  society,  by -some  whom  I  have  injured,  and  by  whom 
I  am  kept  in  constant  terror  and  alarm.  Look  around  thee 
and  behold  who  are  coming.  The  very  thought  of  a  person, 
in  this  climate,  conjures  him  up  in  a  moment.  Whither  « 
now  shall  I  fly,  that  I  shall  not  be  overtaken  ? 

2>.  C.  Who  are  these  that  are  coming  on  us  so  fiercely, 
from  different  quarters? 

K.  W.  This,  here,  is  James  Duke  of  York,  my  father-in- 
law  that  was;  for  I  deny  that  he  ever  was,  properly  and  truly, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.  And  this  here  is  Monmouth. 
Ah  !  that  was  a  vile  affair,  that  brought  such  a  brave  and  gal- 
lant Prince  into  the  lurch  !  Flight  is  vain.  I  must  endeavour 
to  effect  a  cautious  retreat — at  which  I  am  no  novice. 

King  James  came  up,  and  attacked  the  Oranger  with  great 
potency,  lashing  him  most  unmercifully,  along  the  sultry  fen: 
bat,  just  as  the  chastisement  had  reached  an  extremity,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  overtook  them,  and  began  a  scourging 
them  both,  with  thongs  all  knotted  over  with  drops  of  burn- 
ing' gold.  Duke  William,  who  still  delighted  in  scenes  of 
cruelty,  enjoyed  the  fracas  exceedingly;  laughing  till  his 
immense  sides  shook,  and  all  the  while  kept  fanning  bis 
brows  violently,  with  his  fragment  of  bloody  tartan.  He 
was  so  intent  on  the  sport,  that  he  never  looked  about,  nor 
dreamed  of  danger,  till  an  immense  raw-boned  Highlander 
came  behind  him,  and  thrust  a  long  dirk,  up  to  the  hilt,  into 
his  swollen  carcase;  at  the  same  time,  pronouncing  a  terrible 
corse  on  him,  in  Gaelic.  The  Duke,  on  receiving  the  wound, 
ottered  a  roar,  that  made  all  the  brimstone  quagmires  to  shake ; 
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and  the  ghosts  of  the  eagles,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  took 
fright,  and  were  seen  winging  their  way,  in  every  direction, 
to  other  regions.  His  Royal  Highness,  then  springing  from 
the  ground  to  the  height  of  more  than  half  a  furlong,  plonged 
headlong  into  the  canal  of  sulphur;  and  a  whole  rood  of  its 
surface  fell  instantly  a  boiling  as  fiercely  as  one  of  the  sugar 
vats  of  Leith.— - "  I  have  lost  my  dirk!"  said  the  Highlander: 
and  went  away  with  his  blue  bonnet  beneath  his  arm. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BALLYNAHINCH: 

BY  AN  EYE  WITNESS, 

On  Monday  the  11th  of  June,  1798,  the  Rebel  army  arrived 
at  Ballynahinch,  and  posted  themselves  on  a  hill  called 
Edenvady,  in  the  demesnes  which  then  belonged  to  the  Earl 
of  Moira  (now  Marquis  of  Hastings);  but  which  at  present 
belong  to  David  Ker,  Esq.  of  Portavo.  This  hill,  which  is  of 
considerable  height,  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half 
a,  mile  from  the  town,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  was 
well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  insurgents.  The  side  of  it 
next  the  town,  was  that  which  they  occupied.  This  part  of 
the  hill  presented  an  open  space  of  considerable  extent, 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  plantings,  and  studded  with  clumps 
of  trees. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival,  the  insurgents  despatched 
parties  in  all  directions,  for  the  double  purpose  of  collecting 
provisions,  and  bringing  in  the  United  Irishmen  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  to  increase  their  numbers.  In  respect  to  the 
latter  object,  they  were  very  unsuccessful;  as  the  men  of 
Ballynahinch  and  the  surrounding  country  in  general,  chose 
rather  to  retire  to  Slieve-croob,  and  the  other  adjoining 
mountains,  than  to  hazard  their  lives  in  that  cause,  in  which, 
before  the  frowning  front  of  war  presented  its  terrors,  many 
of  them  had  embarked  with  as  much  show  of  ardour,  and  as 
much  profession  of  courage,  as  their  neighbours.  In  foraging, 
however,  the  detachments  were  much  more  successful :  the 
heaviest  threats  being  denounced  against  those  who  would 
not  send  prepared  provisions  to  the  camp,  without  delay. 
Hence,  this  part  of  the  mission  was  in  general  strictly  com- 
plied with,  chiefly  from  fear,  and  perhaps  partly  from  love  ; 
the  females,  the  old  men,  and  the  boys,  who  alone  remained 
at  home,  in  general  wishing  full  success  to  the  cause,  pro- 


Tiding  that  success  oould  be  achieved  without  personal  dan- 
ger to  sons,  husbands,  or  brothers.  , 

A  message  of  the  nature  above  mentioned,  waa  delivered 
to  my  father's  family,  as  well  as  to  others;  aqd  gave  imme- 
diate employment  to  the  females  of  the  family,  and  snob 
others  as  could  be  procured  to  assist*  in  preparing  oaten  cakes* 
and  boiling  large  portions  of  salted  beef  and  bacon.  These 
preparations  were  completed,  by  one  o'clock,  on  Tuesday  the 
12th;  and  three  females,  who  were  to  receive  assistance  from 
others  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  way,  were  appointed  to 
carry  to  the  oamp  the  articles  already  mentioned,  with  bofe 
far,  and  several  other  items*  At  my  very  particular  and 
urgent  request,  I  was  allowed  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  by 
accompanying  them;  as  I  was  so  young  a  boy,  as  to  be  se* 
care  against  detention  or  danger. 

After  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  considerable  pari 
of  which  lay  in  the  grounds  of  Lord  Moira,  we  entered  the 
camp  of  that  body  of  men,  who  were  to  sever  Ireland  frtim 
the  dominion  of  Britain,  and  to  give  her  a  separate  existence; 
and  a  name  arooag  the  nations — who  were  to  gjve  liberty  and 
equality  to  their  countrymen— to  abolish  tithes  and  taxes— in 
a  word,  to  make  Ireland,  at  least,  as  happy  aa  the  United 
States  and  the  French  Republic  were  considered,  in  the 
ardent  conceptions  of  the  republicans  of  the.  day. 

When  we  arrived,  there  were  on  the  ground;  p  considerable 
number  of  females,  chiefly  servants,  or  the  daughters  or  wives 
of  cottiers  or  small  farmers*  These  were  almost  all  employed 
on  the  same  business  as  ourselves;  though  it  is  said* .that  twd 
or  three  of  them  remained  on  the  field,  during  the  battle^ 
submitting  to  their  share  of  its  labours  and  dangers,,  and  peiy 
forming  as  valiant  deeds  aa  the  men.  Nothing  could  *urpf*f 
the  delicacy  and  kindness  with  which  these  female  visiters 
were  received,  and  conducted  through  the  camp.  :>Wtaf 
those  of  our  party  entered  the  field,  they  were  immediately 
lightened  of  their  burdens,  and  escorted  along  with  them  to 
a  particular  part  of  the  ground,  where  the  provisions  weae 
placed,  under  the  care  of  persons  appointed  to  repejve  and 
distribute  them;  and  two  or  three  young  men  offered,  their 
services,  to  conduct  us  through  the  field.  Every  thing  yy& 
explained  with  minuteness:  pikes  of  different  construction* 
were  pointed  out,  and  their,  uses  explained;  the  cannon  anfl 
ammunition  wese  shown;  and  the  tremendous  effects  glanced 
at,  which  they  were  calculated  to  produce.  The  JeadjMp 
were  also  pointed  out— the  more  distinguished  and  the  greater 
favorites  among  them— with  pride  and  exultation,  an^  their 
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d«i»*«^^tn«tt^^We*pli^ft^.  '  tfrlrtfe,  ai  weir  as-  to  my 
companions,  the  whole  was*  series*  Of wonders;  every  thing 
*as' sttflftag,  aid  even  faipdsiftg  ahd  '<teti£fttftiL  The  eye 
was  presented  wMb  a  mixedr  an*  motley  multitude:  som4 
walking*  about  >  tftberfc  sttetchfcd  Hstfebsfy  on  the  green  tnrf, 
steugtfee'iebl';  a^nfcMbttatenumb^ 
hmk  the  ecttrcriibg  toys  Of  a  burnitog  sud,  under  the  shfcde 
oiJ  lhe^H^^  With  rthtehtfc*  AM*  *te  skirted';  and  many  re* 
storing  nature*  %tfth  fife'  s*eefe  of  hahny  sleepi  They  wtfk* 
nb  triittotn'  yet  they  presented:  tf  toleraWy  decent  Appear- 
atiee,  fceftig  dtessed,  no  dbubt,  in  their  *  Sunday's  clothes^* 
fame  heflfefct  ririri  sonte  worte;  but  nftnie  fti  the  ragged  costume  I 
tffat  is  rtfeh'ld  Bfe  seed  ih  fctber  pdrtt  of  Irdlaod.  The  only 
thing  in  WMcfrttey  all  eoricurrdtf,  vtas'thfe :  Wearffigof  green1; 
almost  every  individual  having  a  Sndf  ef  ribbons  of  that 
totour,  sodietfWe^  intermixed  witb' ye!*oi^,  tor  his  heft  Most 
oil  them,  besides^  had  their  hatt  tfnd  buttonholes  dectoated 
frttlv]ant«fft<M>€fae;44joinin^^otfdsi "  Their  leadens  also, 
ittgeterai'wore  grteti  o*  yell wbteMsr arid  some  of  tbent 
fettea'tioatf;  *m#  mfcriy,  bdth  of  tberti  afrdof  those  .under 
tfeh» 'cert  maftd,  bore*  drnamgnts  of  "variotfs  descriptions,  and 
fcfdMferetit  degree  of  taste  and  execution  $  the  most?  of  which 
hdd  keen  presented  as  tribe*  tea  of  regard'  and'  affection,  and 
as  incentives*  toheroic deeds,  by  femtrieti,  whose'  breasttr  beat 
•fcfcigh  hi  pfctrfolfcafd*wr  as  those  of'tbefr  husbands,  their 
sweethearts,  6t  theft- Wthers.  The  most  tKMfflmon  of  these 
fleeoratktas  were,  the  harp  entwined  wito  shamrock  or  bays) 
batwlthoot  the  crown;  the  British  HoO  and  unicorn  in  a  fall- 
to£a*titode;  ffie  cap  of  flberfy;  and  many  other  symbolic 
itopresefttefions,  trftft-  various  correSpoadfag  inscriptions,  ex* 
|*es»<Ve'ef  thetrfelfes  and  feeling  ef  the  people;  soeh  a^ 
^MhsWy^rdfektfr^^'ftddWnM  to  t-yrKnis/'— *•  freedom  te 
Ireland,"  arid*  *nteriy  others  of  a  ditailifr  character.  Im  their 
UrtoSi  thefb  was  tts  great  a  diversity  ai  ih  their  dress.  By  fclr 
•he  majority  hdl  pfkfcs,  Which  were  truly  formidable  install 
IMtfts  Iti  doM  fi£ht,°bo*  of  mo  us*1tf  distant  warfare.  These 
1*4  generally  wooden  shafts,  sertn  bi^  eight  feet/  totig,  with 
ifatopeOedf  fifetfis  of  sfefcl,  or  different :  forms*  and  commonly 
**  •trtfehrfc  iafehe*  «'  fen^d*;  Some1  ef  these  Beads  cob- 
«MiMiM^iyoroheldtigftivffiiittl  pteee;  but  others  had  another 
jpitc*  etossin£  this,  fcdft  formftrg  a  strrt'of  hooks,  which  were 
SfcsrtfclTfikety  to  he  df  btelti  dra^fbg'hbrtem^n.  from'  thefcr 
mk%  bi'lhcntflED^tfiefa¥!dltss  of  Aeirc  horsed:  otter*  wore 
Tttid  swords,  getarafly  of  the  fesbt  efflekmlf  kttrd  ?  and  some  had 
"W*rely  pitefcfork*.    Thos*  of  the1  Mgfertr  ctto*  were  aroWd 
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ssitfc  «*fi* .  H2mie  warn  dise  eevea  *r  eight  jfeoes  of  **« 
canaoa^ttountod  ,on  cpamee  toem,  whtah  pore  jiot  itatal- 
Jated  to  :pro4qm  much  Affect, . 

The  army  wen  composed  chiefly  wefperseM  in  J*ea4h  spd 
Middle. life;  with/not*few,  howei*et,ioa.*be  p**eioofe*f*Ai 
age*  x>r,on  the  bonder*  between  boyhood  and  youth*  AH 
eeemed  ;to  cent?  e  cheerful  expression  of  countenance;  bQt 
which,  front  isebseqnefct  experience,  I  mould  ^consider,  }p 
most  oases,  to>have;been,affeoted;  end  I  have/nodeobtbote. 
snore  jAillnldbsegver  would  have  detected  iraite  of  doybt, 
end even  of  fear,  in  ;a  great  many  face*  which eeemed  lighted 
up  with-  gaiety  end  smile**  The  leaders  were  -everywhere 
moving  through  the  field,  speaking  familiarly  and  kindly  to 
the  men;  .eheering  their. coqrage;  j and,  by  jueh  stories  and 
jokes  mm  they  Jeoew  to  be  suited  to  their  tastes,  exciting  mirth 
among  the.gronpst  from  wiiioh  load  l*ughler,,e*eiY>np9r,jeftd 
then,  proceeded. 

We  had  finished  oar  survey  of  the  eamp,  an<J  were  prepee- 
ing  taJeate  it*  whan,. on  a  sodden*  alarm  wasgteett;  end  ell 
eyes  .being  instantly  directed  beyond  the  tow*  to  the  road 
leading  from.  Etownpetriek,  ;a  deteohment  of  soldiers,  wee 
distinctly  seen  approaching,  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
miles,  in  a  moment,  all  wes/hastie  through  the  field; .  aqd  /* 
degree  of  trepidation  and  alarm  pervaded  the  wedbeipUned 
suss.  .  It  is  eearoeiy  necessary  to  etata,  that.  V*  tosUpfljr 
quitted  tlpe  ground;  and  ssany  wotfld  doubtless  heve  wished 
to.  accompany  as,  Jiadsheoas,  jot  the  isar  of  their  JeUow*jpea- 

mitted  them 

.  Qn,arjri*ing  nt/home<  Ifbond  the  family  already  in  a  etatp 
of  alarm,  on  the  top  icf  a.bfgb-;a<KoJoing  hill;  from*  the  snwe 
writ  ctf*iihich,jthe  movement*,  of  both  parties  warn  seea  with 
tm  much. accuracy  as  a  distance  of  about  a  jmite  and  a  half 
would  permit;  ami  the  use  of  ;a  small  glass  added much  to 
Abe  ease  of  observation*     ... 

Aooordlng  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  twp  bodies  of 
the  King!*  iorees —one  from  Dowapatrick  already  mentioned, 
and  the  other  from  Qelfiast— mere  tojneet  at  a  shest  dietanoe 
from  Baliynahinch,  whose  the  two  lines  of  need:  united*  en 
the  side  of  the  town  (opposite  to  the  rebel  <campi  aftd  the 
joint  force  was  to  be  commanded  by  General  Nugent  If  the 
inaorgents  had  been  aware  of  this  arrangement,  they  might 
easily,  have  .defeated  the  detachment  from  DownpatrJok, 
which  arrived  more  than  two  hours  before  the  other.  Had 
this  been  done,  it  is  Jikely  that  the  dotaebmcht  from  Belfast 
would  eitbarmot  have  centered  to  attack  them,  or  *mdd  have 
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1  Mled  in  gaiatog  a  victory ;  and  thus  the  fete  of  the  Northern 
-ifesarreotion  might  hare  been  somewhat  longer  suspended. 

As  we  continned  our  look-oat  from  the  hill,  the  approaoh 
J  of'  the  party  from  Belfast  was  in  a  short  time  announced,  by 
-Aie  smoke  and  dames  of  the  farm-houses,  which  they  set  on 
'fire  indiscriminately,  on  their  march  from  Saintfield  to  Bally- 
taahinoh;  This  barbarous  procedure,  which  has  at  all  times 
fWtaed  so  eoinmon  and  so  terrible  a  feature  among  the  atro- 
cities of  war,  was  perhaps  practised,  on  the  present  occasion, 
far  the  purpose  of  terrifying  the  rebels,  and  the  inhabitants 
of 'tiie  country;  and  some  think  that  it  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood— by  reducing  the  insurgents,  if 
jfosMble,  to  submission,  without  the  calamities  necessarily 
iflftteridant  on  a  battle.  This  is,  perhaps,  too  charitable  a  con- 
struction ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  no  such  effect  followed;  for, 
Instead  of  it,  a  feeling  of  execration  and  horror  against  the 
perpetrators  was  produced  in  the  minds  of  all  who  beheld  the 
-ftonflagratien}  or  who  lived  in  that  part  of  the  country;  which, 
%ad  the  issue  of  the  battle  been  different,  must  have  been 
highly  injurious  to  the  royal  cause.  On  perceiving  these  acts 
**f  devastation,*  all  the  inhabitants  who  had  not  yet  deserted 
their  dwellings,  expected  their  houses  and  properties  to  share 
*a  feHnilar  fate,  and  began  forthwith  to  remove  such  articles  as 
-appeared*  most  valuable,  or  could  be  most  easily  concealed* 
la  this  way;  beds  and  wearing  apparel,  barrels  of  meal,  flitches 
of  beef  and  bacoo,  and  casks  of  butter,  were  deposited  in 
meadows  and  corn-fields,  4n  the  bottoms  of  ditches,  in  gar- 
dens, under  rubbish,  or  in  whatever  places  appeared  least 
'likely  to  excite  suspicion.  The  more  valuable  articles,  such 
as  money  or  important  papers,  were,  in  many  instances,  dis- 
posed of  in  curious  and  rather  amusing  modes.  The  writer 
of  tiiis  article  was  called  to  be  witness  to  the  concealment  of 
the  lease  of  a  farm,  and  other  papers,  with  some  money,  under 
a  large  stone,  in  the  middle  of  a  field;  being  told  that,  from 
hi*  youth,  he  had  a  better  chance  of  escaping  than  those  who 
were  older.  A  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  also,  concealed 
upwards  of  a  hundred  guineas  in  a  magpie's  nest,  on  a  high 
tree..  After  such  efforts  for  the  partial  preservation  of  pro- 
perty, the  houses  were,  in  most  instances,  abandoned  <to 
whatever  fate  might  await  them ;  their  owners  betaking  them- 
selves to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  other  places  of 
comparative  security,  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  expected 
conflict. 

The  two  bodies  of  the  military  effected  a  junction  without 
opposition,  and  took  their  station  on  an  eminence  called  the 
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•Windmill-hill,  almost  exactly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town,  and  at  the.  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  from  the  rebel 
camp.  The  battle  commenced  about  six  o'clock  in  the  even* 
ing,  and  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  cannon  and  musketry, 
till  about  nine,  when  the  conflict  ceased,  in  consequence  of 
the  darkness.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  advantage  lay  on  the  side  of  the  military,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  superior  discipline  and  appointments;  but 
from  the  distance,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  injury  was  done 
to  either  party.  The  chief  injury  sustained  by  the  rebels, 
however,  consisted  in  the  gradual  desertion  of  a  great  part 
of  their- army*  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gagement, many  began  to  slink  away  from  the  field ;  and  we 
distinctly  heard  their  more  determined  fellows  shouting  to 
stop  the  runaways.  The  chief  desertion  took  place,  how- 
ever, in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  during  the  night,  when 
the  darkness  afforded  the  cowardly  an  opportunity  of  stealing 
away  unperceived ;  and  the  interruption  of  the  conflict  gave 
them  time  to  cool,  and  to  reflect  on  the  horrors  of  the  fight, 
and  on  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Accord- 
ingly, during  every  hour  of  the  night,  fugitives  were,  seen 
passing  our  station.  Some  of  these  were  slightly  wounded. 
One  in  particular  had  his  handkerchief  wrapped  round  his 
foot,  which  was  bleeding,  the  upper  part  of  it  having  been 
grazed  by  a  cannon  ball.  When  these  poor  creatures,  on 
being  accosted,  saw  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  in  no 
danger  of  personal  injury  from  those  jvbo  addressed  them, 
the  first  request  was  commonly  for  drink ;  and  a  bowl  of  milk 
seemed  to  be  grateful  and  refreshing  in  the  highest  degree. 
They  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  parched  with  thirst,  partly  from 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  and 
partly  from  the  fever  that  seemed  to  boil  in  their  veins,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  distress  and  terror  into  which  they 
were  plunged. 

One  of  these  fugitives,  who  passed  our  station  the  follow- 
ing morning,  was  in  such  confusion,  that  though  it  was  only 
two  hours  after  stmrtse,  he  thought  it  was  near  8tm*et;  and, 
looking  towards  the  horizon,  thanked  God  in  the  most  de- 
vout manner,  that  the  sun  was  so  low,  and  the  night  so  near ; 
as  he  would  thus  hare  the  better  chance  of  escaping.  A  si- 
milar state  of  mind  was  shown  by  many  others. 

The  only  proceeding  worthy  of  notice,  that  took  place 
between  the  armies  in  the  evening,  after  the  cessation  of  the 
general  firing,  was  the  pouring  of  a  heavy  volley  from  mus- 
ketry, on  the  military,  by  a  party  of  the  insurgents,  who  had 
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made  their  way  unpereeured  through  the  darkness  of  the 
evening,  till  they  came  otoeeto  the  enemy.  What  the  effect 
of  this  volley  waa,  I. have  never  heard. 
.  Daring  the  darker  period  of  the. night,  which  was  oalm,ee~ 
rene,.  and  delightful,  and  fitted  Jor  milder  deeds  than  those  of 
war,  both,  armies  remained  quiet ;  and  the  natural  silence  and 
repose  of  the  hoar  was  only  interrupted  by  an  occasional 
shout,  or  by  the  discbarge  of  a  sentinel's  gon.  Between  .twp 
and  three  o'clock  of  the  morning  of -Wednesday,  however, 
the  horrors  pf  the  scene  were  renewed,  by  the  King's  foveas 
setting  fire  to  the  town  j  and  in  a  short  time,  a  great  proper* 
tion  of  the  best  houses  in  it  were  enveloped  in  flames,  and 
hastening  to  inevitable  destruction.  This  act,  which  was  by 
no  means  necessary,  caused  the  rebels  immediately  to  reoom- 
mence  the  fight,  and  to  endeavour,  by  means  of  their  small 
artillery,  to  arrest  the  work  of  destruction.  The  fire  was  re* 
turned  by  the  King's  forces ;  when  the  contest  soon  beoame 
general,  and  much  hotter  than  on  the  preceding  evening. 
The  royal  army  recommenced  the  cannonade  with  a  heavier 
fire,  and  with  larger  artillery  than  they  had  before  employed. 
The  scene  about  sunrise  was  at  once  terrific  and-  sublime. 
The  smoke  and  flames  which  arose  from  the  burning  village  f 
the  incessant  discharges  of  small  arms ;  the  large  and  fre- 
quent flashes  of  the  cannon,  and  their  load  reports:  each  of 
which  was  reverberated  with  numerous  re-echoes  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  loud  and  confused  as  if  the  moon* 
tains  were  tumbling,  down  around  us ;  with  the  occasional 
bursting  of  a  bomb  shell  in  the  air,  before  it  reached  the  in* 
tended  distance ;-— all  conspired  in  presenting  .a  scene  new  to 
all  the  onlookers,  and  to  most  .of  the  combatants  themselves ; 
and  one  that  was  calculated  to  impress  with  awe  the  stoutest 
hearts. 

At  an  early  period  after  the  -recommencement  of  the  en* 
gagement,  a  detachment  of  the  King's  forces  was  sent  round 
with  some  pieces  of  artillery  rto  flank  the  rebels.  These  made 
good  their  object,  by  possessing  themselves  of  a  small  hill, 
abont  a  mile  distant  from  the  place  where  I  was.  This  m*» 
nmuvre,  and  the  galling  fire  which  eucceeded  it,  greatly  die* 
concerted  the  rebels,  and  no  doubt  contributed  in  a  oonsider* 
able  degree  to  the  success  of  the  military.. 

Soon  after,  a  party  under  the  command  of  Captain  Evat^. 
waa  despatched  from  this  detachment,  through  the  demesnes, 
to  annoy  the  rebels,  or  to  dislodge  them  from  the  hill.  Their 
intention  was  perceived,  however ;  and  a  party  of  the  insur- 
gents having  posted  themselves  in  the  demesnes  behind  a 
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beige;  adjoining' the  way  which  led  to  the  hill,  poured  on  the 
party  a  volley  ef  shot;  which  instantly  killed  their  captain, 
tad,  K  believe,  obliged  the  rest  to  retire  J 

Some  tone  in  the-  course- of  the  morning,  the  meet  tatrr- 
faw  peat  of  the  conflict'  took  placer  on  the  streets  of  Bally- 
■Mack  it  is  understood  that  General  Nugent  sent  a  strong 
beriy  with  part?  of  the  artillery,  to  pass  through- the  town,  and, 
if  jmaifljle,  to  dkiv*  the  irebels  from  their  position  by  force. 
To  sppdse  these,  a  party  e¥  pibemen  were  despatched,  who 
iwre  said:  to  hare  acted  with  great  gallantry,  and  at  one 
time  to  have  possessed  themselves*  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
fee  Cannon  v  which,  however,  was  shortly  afterwards  retaken, 
taring  tins  part  of  the  engagement,  'which  continued  for  a 
tomiileTable  period,  w4  distinctly  heard  the  cheers,  the  yells, 
and  toeabriete  of  the  combatants:  thug  having  at  a  distance 
mne  specimen  of  the  dfecondan*  and  appalling  6rf  of  tattle. 
Whs*  wan  ilre  effect  of  this  conflict  on  'the  fortunes  of  the 
far,  thai  no  opportunity  ef'  learning*  r  but  however  it  might 
weaken  ar  dibpirit  the1  rebels,  it  i*  certain  that  the  Kind's 
teeta  da*  nbt,  at  that  tiiber  succeed  in  their  intention;  The 
»bel  army,  however,  was  suffering  eodstant  diminution  by 
swwtion ;  and  their  fire •  was  gradually  Matting,  and  had' al- 
■sat  entirely  ceased,  it  is  said,  from  want  of  ammunition; 
*Mnt  taren  in  the  morning.  At  this  time  the  military  passed 
without  opposition  through  the  town,  and  proceeded  to  clear 
fe  field'  of  the  few  combatants  that  had  Jrtill  the  courage 
toawatt  their  approach.  On  this'  occasion,  the  few  that  re- 
mised gawa  parting  voNey,.  which  is  said'to  have  dene  some 
execution ;  and  then,  leaving  a  complete  and  decisive  vfetory 
is  their  opponents;  'they  seogbt  safety  in  flight. 

Snob  was  the  termination  of  a  battle,  which  continued 
three  hours  on  the  evening  of  |Tue*day,  and  four  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday ;  and  which  fortunately  terminated 
the  ill-concerted  and  short-lived  rebellion  in  the  North.  Had 
the  rebels  been  successful  in  this  engagement,  their  numbers 
would  bave  been  rapidly  and  greatly  increased ;  and  there 
most  bave  been  much  more  bloodshed,  and  much  more  ex- 
tensive distress  and  desolation,  before  they  could  have  been 
finally  reduced. 

The  numbers  of  the  two  parties  have  been  very  differently 
stated.  I  have  been  informed  by  intelligent  persons,  howe- 
ver, who  took  pains  to  gain  as  accurate  information  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  that  the  number  of  the  rebels  was 
from  five  to  seven  thousand,  while  that  of  the  military  was 
perhaps  between  two  and  three  thousand.    The  number  that 
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fell  in  the  battle  is  still  more  uncertain.  The  bomber  of  re- 
bels killed  on  the  field  and  in  the  flight,  has  been  stated,  in 
several  of  the  published  accounts  of  the  battle,  at  four  or 
fire  hundred.  This  statement  is  generally  considered  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  it  is  said  that  only  twenty 
bodies  of  the  rebels  were  found  for  interment  in  the  town 
and  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  twenty-eight  scattered  over  the 
country.  Perhaps  the  truth  lies  between  these  extremes. 
The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  King's  forces,  has  been  stated  to 
have  been  forty  or  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  this  es- 
timate is  probably  pretty  near  the  truth. 
.  The  occurrences  of  the  flight,  and  the  perils  and  exertions 
of  the  fugitives  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  themselves,  or  to 
get  safely  out  of  their  native  land  to  America  or  other  places, 
with  the  numerous  privations  and  hairbreadth  escapes  of  ma- 
ny, would  afford  sufficient  matter  for  a  narrative  of  much 
interest.  Of  these  I  have  heard  much  ;  but  having  had  no 
means  of  personal  observation,  I  shall  say  nothing  respecting 
them.  In  what  precedes,  I  have  endeavoured  to  recal  and 
describe  the  actual  impressions  of  the  time.    These  imp  res-  i 

sions  were  formed  at  that  time  of  life,  when  the  traces  may 
be  expected  to  be  stronger  and  more  vivid  than  at  a  more  i 

advanced  age,  and  especially  when  the  events  are  of  a  strik*  j 

ing  character ;  and  this  expectation  has  been  fully  realised  in  i 

the  present  instance.     Some  of  the  lighter,  shades  are  no  i 

doubt  worn  away  and  defaced  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the 
busy  scenes  and  various  cares  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a         i 
century:  still,  however,  not  only  the  grand  outline  of  events,  j 

but  in  many  instances  even  the  minuter  traces,  retain  such,  a 
freshness  and  strength  as  to  seem  to  be  stamped  in  indelible 
characters  on  the  very  substance  of  the  mind,  and  to  be  ap- 
parently as  durable  as  itself. 

Iota. 
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KENNEDY'S  EDITION  OF  HOMER'S  ILIAD. 


thuERi  Luab  ex  optimis  editionibus  Jtdditer  expressa.—  Aecedunt 
illustrationes  ex  scholl.  vet.  et  probatissimu  editoribus  desumta, 
ntcnon,  indices  absoluti,  et  cura  secunda.  Studio  et  impensis 
Jacobi  Kennedy,  a.  m.  Collegii  8S.  Trinitaiis  apud  Dublinientee 
Soc.  et  Acad.  Beg.  Hibern.  e  Af*m£ns.— 1821. 


Homer  is  the  only  memorial  of  bis  times.    Cities,  nations, 
and  empires,  with  their  manners,  languages,  and  laws,  have 

Crished,  or  live  only  in  his  song;  the  rivers  which  he  cele- 
ited  have  dried  np;  the  situation,  nay  the  existence,  of  Troy 
is  the  subject  of  Controversy:  he  has  conferred  immortality 
even  on  the  Gods— himself  the  only  immortal  of  his  age.  He 
built  his  fabric'on  the  nndecaying  foundations  of  human  na- 
ture; and,  while  men  feel  and  judge  and  act  as  they  do  and 
have  done,  so  long  will  it  stand,  an  imperishable  monument 
of  his  genius.  While  they  admire  unadorned  beauty  and 
simple  grandenr, — the  fair  or  the  magnificent  phenomena  of 
nature, — the  natural  or  the  sublime  of  human  character, — so 
long  will  they  admire  his  poetry.  In  all  his  paintings  there 
is  a  perfect  likeness  to  the  original.  '  The  oceans  swell,  and 
the  stars  burfi,  in  the  majesty  and  brightness  of  reality :  whe- 
ther he  describes  the  march  of  a  God  through  the  sky  in 
darkness  or  beauty,  or  the  bee  in  the  flower  cup,  he  is  equally 
true  to  nature  or  to  probability*  When  be  lifts  the  veil  from 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  soul,  we  recognise  what  we  have 
a  thousand  times  felt ;  and  in  his  human  portraits,  the  beings 
of  his  imagination  are  faithful  copies  of  the  creations  of  God. 
But  on  this  inviting  subject  we  dare  not  venture  at  present; 
though  suns  and  flowers  beam  and  bloom  on  all  sides,  to 
seduce  us  from  our  duty;— which  is  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  a  new  commentary  on  the  Iliad,  so  well  executed,  that 
we  wish  it  had  been  extended  to  the  Odyssey  also.  Tet  we 
must  confess,  that  when  entering  on  our  critical  task,  we 
feel  a  strange  truant  inclination  to  escape  from  the  Editor, 
and  to  dwell  awhile  with  the  bard ;  a  species  of  desertion  of 
which  we  were  sometimes  guilty,  in  our  school-boy  days, 
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when  we  forsook  the  frowning  face,  and  the  stern  voice 
of  a  pedagogue,  for  singing  birds,  and  music-making  streams, 
and  sunny  fields. 

The  University  of   Dublin  has  been  stiled  the  silent  sis- 
ter; and  indeed  when  we  consider  the  noble  endowments 
for  learning   in  Trinity  College,   and  the  golden  prizes, — 
Fellowships,    Deaneries,    Bishoprics,    and    Archbishoprics, 
that  glitter  in  the  eye  of  the  candidate  for  literary  distinc- 
tion, we  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  we  so  seldom  hear 
the  voice  of  her  sons.    The  severe  course  of  study  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  a  Fellowship,  would  alone  con- 
vince us  that  the  Metropolitan  Seminary  contains  much  sub- 
stantial learning;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  its  pos- 
sessors seem  to  be  as  fond  of  making  a  monopoly  of  it,  as  of 
the  good  things  which  it  brings.    For  a  silence  so  obstinate  and 
persevering,  is  there  any  latent  oause,  with  which  we  are  un- 
acquainted?   The  name  is  a  proof  that  the  charge  is  not  with- 
out foundation ;  for  even  nicknames  are  not  given,  without 
some  peculiarity  that  makes  them  applicable.    Do  the  Her- 
culean toils  of  a  Fellowship-course  sink  the  young  mind  into 
decrepitude  ;  and  does  it  not  again  recover  the  elasticity  and 
ardour  of  youth  ?    Does  the  successful  candidate  feel  such 
a  horror  at  the  recollection  of  those  arduous  and  lengthened 
labours,  which  are  in  many  cases  a  trial  of  constitution,  ra- 
ther than  of  genius,  that  he  casts  away  his  books,  and  never 
again  resumes  them  ?    Is  there  any  inherent  defect  in  the 
College  system  ?    Does  it  encourage  in  its  Alumni,  rather 
the  recollection  of  the  ideas  of  others,  than  the  formation  of 
original  combinations?    Are  the  members  of  the  College  too 
much  employed  in  the  discharge  of  the  honourable  and  im- 
portant duties  of  their  station,  to  have  leisure  for  that  deep 
and  individual  thought  which  might  prepare  them  for  becom- 
ing inventors  in  any  one  branch  of  literature  or  science  ? 
Or  what  is  the  reason  that  so  few  works,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, either  on  literature  or  science,  issue  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege? 

It  will  be  here  understood,  that  we  allude  not  to  the  higher 
creations  of  genius.    Genius  is  a  capricious  plant,  that  often 

S refers  the  bleak  mountain  side  to  the  richly  cultivated  gar- 
en  of  the  Academy.  Yet  in  this  respect,  Trinity  College  is 
not  without  her  children.  Among  them,  she  ranks  Sbiel, 
Maturin,  and  Moore,  and  others  of  whom  she  has  reason  to 
be  proud ;  yet  bow  much  such  men  owe  to  any  University 
we  know  not;  and  of  them  tfe  do  not  speak,  but  of  the  ope- 
ratives in  a  literary  manufacture,  to  which  any  man  is  com- 
petent, who  will  read,  not  for  the  sake  of  making  bis  head  a 
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hnber  garret,  or  at  best  a  cabiMt  of  curiosities,  bat  an  alem- 
He  for  giving  oat  new  results :  or  to  speak  in  plain  language, 
i  manufacture,  in  which  any  man  may  be  usefully  employed, 
irbo  will  think  for  himself,  rather  than  repeat  the  observations 
tod  even  the  errors  of  others.     We  have  heard  that  the  ta- 
lent of  Trinity  College  has  lately  taken  the  direction  of 
Science,  and  if  so,  it  is  nobly  employed ;  and  we  are  aware 
that  several  honour  able  proofs  of  scientific  genius  have  come 
forth  from  oar  national  intellectual  nursery ;  but  we  know 
abo}  that  there  is  a  fashion  in  all  things,  and  learned  bodies 
as  well  as  individuals  may  be  too  much  in  the  fashion*.    In 
ferfewiog  a  Greek  work,  we  would  have  it  understood,  that 
oar  remarks  apply  to  the  state  of  Greek  literature,  in  which 
Dublin  has  given  woefully  little  to  the  stock  of  general  know- 
ledge ;  and  while  Porson,  Parr,  and  Hunter  have  been  restor- 
ing light  to  the  thoughts,  and  melody  to  the  verses  of  the  an- 
tfent  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  we  do  not  remember  a  single 
muse  we  could  associate  with  these  great  men :  end  we  would 
be  most  happy*  nay,  as  Irishmen,  proud,  to  do  so.    The  only 
works  on  Greek  literature  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that 
have  been  given  to  the  world  by  Members  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  previous  to  Kennedy's  Homer,  of  late,  are  Walker's 
Laolan  and  Ormston's  Extracts.    Of  the  first  we  speak  with 
eommendation,  though  we  may  think  oddly  enough  of  the 
taste  that  admits  Lucian  into  an  Academic  curriculum,  and 
excludes  Thucydides.    Ormston's  book  is  the  most  flagrant 
piece  of  book*making  we  have  ever  known,  and  not  skilfully 
nade  either.    Tet  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  these  works, 
for  a  body  of  literary  men,  so  numerous,  and  so  richly  bene- 
Iced,  they  are  surely  no  great  matters.    This  is  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, as  we  know  that  Trinity  College  at  this  moment 
boasts  several  Greek  scholars  of  eminence;  and  among  the 
somber  Mr.  Kennedy,  an  ingenious  and  enthusiastic  scholar, 
His  Editor  of  the  work  that  now  lies  on  our  table.     The 
great  work-shop  of  Greek  literature  is  Oxford.    Scotland  has 
four  Greek  Professors,  but  no  Greek  scholars,  whose  reputa- 
tion has  reached  us*  exoept  Dr.  Hunter,  the  venerable  Professor 
of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's;  and  what 
knowledge  soever  the  Dublin  men  may  possess,  with  a  few 
exceptions  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  culpably  silent. 

Before  we  commence  the  consideration  of  the  volumes 
which  have  given  rise  to  these  remarks,  it  may  not  be  quite 
irrelevant  to  say  a  few  words,  on  the  qualifications  of  a  com* 
mentator.  In  our  opinion,  then,  the  man  who  would  write 
critical  remarks  on  a  poet,  ought  himself  to  have  an  infusion 
of  the  poetical  spirit;— imagination  enough  to  kindle  in  the 
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imagination  of  others ;— feeling  enough  to  enter  Into  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  the  personages  of  the  poem  ;— taste 
enough  to  understand,  when  their  actions  and  language  are 
natural ; — and  ear  enongh  to  apprehend  the  harmony  of  poe- 
tical rhythm.  To  relish  poetry,  he  must  be  a  lover  of  nature ; 
all  her  beauties  must  be  familiar  to  his  eye,  and  all  her  voices 
to  his  ear ;  for  if  he  does  not  love  poetry  and  nature,  he  will 
make  miserable  havock  when  he  attempts  to  explain  the  re- 
fined imagination  of  the  one,  or  the  bright  representations  of 
the  other.  To  these  natural  endowments,  he  ought  to  add 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  language  which  he  professes 
to  explain,  sufficient  not  only  to  enable  him  to  illustrate  with 

Jerspicuity  and  precision  such  passages  as  require  elucidation, 
ut  to  detect  errors  that  may  have  crept  into  the  text,  by  the 
inattention  or  ignorance  of  transcribers,  and  to  restore  the 
genuine  reading.  He  ought  to  be  able,  by  a  simple  and  na- 
tural analysis,  to  trace  words  from  the  primary  meanings, 
through  all  the  variety  of  shades  of  one  leading  idea  that  they 
assume  in  the  progress  of  speech.  He  ought  also  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws,  usages,  religion,  history, 
prevailing  virtues  and  vices,  forms  of  government,  and  even 
prejudices  of  the  age  of  his  author.  We  could  not  name  a 
commentator  who  is  so  qualified.  The  productions  of  genius 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  dullest  of  the  human  raoe ; 
who,  when  they  ought  to  clear  away  rubbish,  increase  the 
mass  under  which  they  hide  a  Corinthian  column  or  a  sculp- 
tured frieze.  What  is  bright  they  darken,  what  is  beautiful 
they  deform  ;  in  their  remarks,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars -can 
hardly  be  said  to  give  light. 

In  a  Latin,  preface  we  are  informed,  that  the  Editor  has 
taken  Heyni  for  his  guide,  and  he  could  not  well  have  taken 
a  better ;  yet,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  be  would  not  have 
made  a  worse  book,  if  he  had  depended  less  on  others  and 
mora  on  himself.  He  has  frequently  copied  notes  from 
Heynd,  and  in  some  instances  even  from  Professor  Dunbar, 
when  he  could  easily  have  made  better  of  his  own.  We 
can  say  little  in  commendation  of  the  Latinity  of  the  preface. 
It  is  disfigured  by  an  affectation  of  rare  and  difficult  phrase- 
ology, which  more  or  less  adheres  to  all  the  modern  Latin 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  will  perhaps  be  a  consola- 
tion to  the  Editor  under  this  censure,  that  he  errs  in  common 
with  Parr  and  Porson  and  Buchanan.  Even  these  great 
men  have  been  guilty  of  a  strange  blending  of  style.  In  the 
same  sentence,  we  have  not  unfrequently  a  shred  from  Cicero, 
another  from  Horace  or  Virgil,  and  a  third  from  Tacitus. 
This  confusion  of  the  narrative,  oratorical  and  poetical  style. 
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form*  a  strange  contrast  to  the  simplicity  and  parity  of  the 
classical  models;  and  we  regret,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
good  taste  should  not  have  risen  above  so  obvious  an  error. 
After  dociorum  exprobraliones,  why  patriue  verbera  lingua  ? 
The  first  fully  expresses  the  idea,  the  other  is  totally  un- 
necessary. In  the  same  page,  and  that  the  first,  is  another 
of  these  delicise  of  modern  Latinity,  rude  donatus,  and  we 
suspect  misapplied.  If  we  had  not  known  the  contrary,  we 
should  have  imagined  the  young  Editor  had  already  finished 
his  literary  gladiatorship,  and  was  an  Emeritus  professor. 

He  has  done  well  in  not  cumbering  his  book  with  a  Latin 
version,  which  gives  such  an  idea  of  the  original,  as  the  skin* 
less  skull  of  Helen  of  the  beauty  of  that  celebrated  lady. 
They  are,  besides,  often  erroneous;  and,  instead  of  developing 
ingenuity  aud  activity  of  thought  in  the  student,  they  tempt 
him  to  a  dependence  that  is  <juite  ruinous  to  any  substantial 
Improvement ]  The  man  who,  in  early  life,  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  read  the  Greek  authors,  by  the  aid  of  these  miserable 
versions,  never  descends  below  the  surface  of  their  thoughts, 
and  is  for  ever  their  slave*  They  also  deprive  the  young 
student  of  one  of  the  most  important  .advantages  of  learning 
a  language,— the  exercise  of  his  own  sagacity.  In  the  early 
stages  of  his  progress,  they  save  him  trouble;  without  some 
such  help,  he  may  be  for  a  while  in  a  dusky  atmosphere,  and 
see  but  a  short  way  around  him ;  sometimes  he  may  labour  in 
vain,  he  may  despair,  but  let  him  persevere;  every  difficulty  he 
overcomes  is  an  increase  of  power;  every  victory  gives. him 
fresh  spirit  for  a  new  attack,  and  confidence  of  success ; 
light  will,  in  time,  arise  on  his  mind,  and  the  rich  reward  of 
his  labours  will  be,  that  he  will  see  the  imaginations  of  the 
poet,  not  through  the  dark  glass  of  an  erroneous  version,  but 
in  the  sunlight  of  his  own  genius. 

Commentators  would  save  themselves,  and  their  readers, 
much  unprofitable  labour,  if  they  would  lay  down  principles 
to  guide  them  in  their  researches,  instead  of  treating  every 
separate  passage  as  an  unconnected  fact.  It  is  the  object  of 
science  to  bring  the  varied  phenomena  of  nature  under 
general  laws;  one  would  think,  judging  from  the  labours  of 
the  commentators,  that  the  aim  of  philology  was  to  disunite 
and  to  scatter  what  nature  has  joined;  yet,  there  is  a  philo- 
sophy of  language,  as  well  as  of  physics  and  of  mind,  and 
indeed  the  study  of  language,  well  conducted,  is  the  study 
of  mind;  yet  important  as  the  subject  is,  it  is  almost  totally 
neglected.  Home  Tooke  has  held  out  to  all  future  philolo- 
gers,  a  clue,  to  guide  them  through  the  labyrinths  of  a  subject, 
not  only  difficult  in  itself,  but  obscured  by  the  very  attempts 
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to  enlighten  it;  yet  no  one  has  followed  in  the  same  track, 
except  Dr.  Hunter,  of  St.  Andrew's.  That  eminent  scholar 
has  given  some  golden  examples  of  a  genuine  philology,  in 
his  notes  on  the  first  five  books  of  Livy,  add  his  short  bnt 
masterly  essay  on  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  verb,  attached  to  his  edition  of  Rnddiman's  Rudiments. 
He  has  looked  into  the  anatomy  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
his  dissections  are  so  nice,  that  he  has  often  detected  those 
latent  springs,  that  give  richness  and  vigour  to  the  whole  fa- 
bric of  speech. 

The  great  object  of  the  pbilologer  should  be,  to  elicit  the 
original  meaning  of  words,  and  studiously  to  observe  that 
curious  manufacture  of  thought,  (if  the  expression  may  be 
used,)  by  which  they  are  applied  to  kindred  objects,  in  a 
gradation  more  Or  less  remote;  and,  bow  much  changed  so- 
ever they  may  seem  to  be  by  their  new  dress,  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  family  likeness.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  the  study  of  language,  and 
has  given  frequent  specimens  of  a  skilful  application  of  it. — 
In  this  respect,  the  Dictionaries  are  all  faulty,  not  except* 
ing  Stephanos.  The  great  Thesaurus  is  an  immense  store* 
house  of  faots,  but  miserably  deficient  in  arrangement.  Pri- 
mary and  seoondary  meanings  are  confounded.  Meaning  fa 
heaped  upon  meaning  with  an  endless  profusion,  and  thai 
too  as  if  each  expressed  a  thought  distinct  from  others; 
when,  in  truth,  there  is  only  a  new  ramification  of  the  same 
idea.  We  question,  if  language  affords  an  instance  of  a  word 
with  two  unconnected  meanings.  Jones  has  a  glimpse  of 
this  fact;  but  he  often  loses  sight  of  it,  and  his  inattention 
produces  woeful  instances  of  confusion* 

But  this  idea  will  be  best  understood  by  examples;  and  we 
shall  adduce  the  most  simple  we  can  find,  to  make  it  the  more- 
obvious. 

NojXd<  is  Usually  translated 'law;'  but,  if  we  place  this  mean- 
ing first  in  order,  we  should  only  perplex  the  reader,  and  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  obtain  any  precise  idea  of  the 
word.  He  turns  up  his  dictionary,  and  finds  it  so  written;  but 
the  phrase  for  which  he  wishes  to  find  an  explanation,  is 
90(M>vs  ttnrw,  *  the  laws  of  horses;'  or/  if  he  does  find  '  pas- 
turage,' how  is  he  to  reconcile  these  two  meanings?  what 
connexion  have  laws  with  pasture?  This  train  of  ideas  will 
pass  through  the  mind  of  the  reader,  if  he  thinks  at  all  on  the 
subject;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  will  lose  a  fine  example  of  the 
process  of  language,  in  the  changes  it  undergoes,  from  pri- 
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mary  to  secondary  meanings,  nod  from  these  to  shades  of 
signification  still  more  remote.  If  we  refer  the  word  to  its 
root,  npu*f  *  to  divide/ — X£t<z  nifbiv  A^/XXsu^  *  Achilles 
divided  the  flesh,*— in  its  primary  acceptation,  it  will  mean 
'a division,  a  share;'  as,  Xoyog,  from,  Asy<y,  means  'a  word;' 
fop;,  from  rtftm, *  a  catting,  a  section*'  This,  then,  is  the 
process  of  mind;  a  division,  a  share,  xclt  s%o%T}vy  (a  portion 
of  land,' — the  most  valuable  thing  men  had  to  divide ;  but 
these  lands  were  originally  in  a  state  of  pasturage,  therefore, 
by  a  natural  extension  of  the  idea,  pasture  lapds;  and,  as  on 
the  division  of  property,  laws  were  necessary  for  its  protec- 
tion, the  same  word  that  meant  the  portion,  was  put  for  the 
principle  that  secured  to  each  bis  own  share.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  reluctant  men  are  to  form  new  words,  and  how 
beautiful  are  those  associations  by  which  known  words  are 
applied  to  new  ideas.  Another  example  may  serve  our  pur- 
pose at  present:  xpiw>  '  to  separate;'  xgimit  xetgxov  xcti  ct%- 
j%  c  to  separate  the  corn  from  the  chaff— to  separate  one 
from  a  number-r-to  choose,  to  select;9  and,  in  this  application, 
it  coincides  wKh  the  Latin  word  diligo;  and,  from  the  same 
•Mooiatlon  of  ideas, '  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  to  sift 
evidence,  to  judge;'  and  xgirrig,  €  a  judge;'  hence,  uxgirog, 
'qnseparated,  common  to  a  number,  unjudged,  without  a 
ftd.'— These  analogies  pervade  language,  and  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  usefol  branches  of  its  study;  yet  the 
subject  is  almost  untonched,  at  least  as  far  as  it  refers  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  subject  is  involved  in 
difficulties.  It  often  happens  that  the  primary  sense  is  ob- 
solete, or  exists  in  sources  which  are  out  of  our  reach. 
To  understand  any  one  language  well,  we  ought  to  have  the 
knowledge  of  many;  yet  how  few  men,  like  Sir  W.  Jones, 
or  Murray,  or  Leyden,  can  obtain  a  microscopic  view  of 
Wtin  and  Greek,  through  the  languages  of  Asia,  and  the 
ancient  lapgqages  of  the  North  of  Europe?  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that,  if  the  same  word  is 
applied  to  a  material  object,  and  an  intellectual  idea,  its 
primary  meaning  will  be  found  in  the  material.  This  rule, 
which  we  think  is  invariable,  will  be  of  use  in  tracing  words 
through  their  varying  and  often  seemingly  unconnected 
shades  of  idea.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  all  names, 
in  their  primary  signification,  applied  to  material  objects, 
A  striking  proof  of  this  fact  is,  that  the  words  the  most  re- 
mote from  matter,  the  terms  employed  to  denote  mind— 
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^fiyflf  *tM[MZ,  Svftog,  Qgw,  animus,  spirit**— meant  no- 
thing more  than  *  breath,  air;9  and  many,  perhapg  most  of  the 
words  that  signify  the  qualities  or  the  operations  of  mind,  are 
of  the  same  origin.  Kgtw  has  been  already  noticed — '  to 
separate  material  substances  one  from  another,  to  judge, 
intelligere—io  choose  from  among  many,  to  select,  or  to 
compare  ideas— to  understand:'  rtrvvfjutvog,  usually  rendered 

*  prudent/  means  literally  and  properly  *  breathed  into,  in- 
spired:' mtufog — from  xvxa,  from  *rv<nro* — *  to  fold,  of  many 
folds,  strong;'  rvxwai  hv^eti, '  strong  doors;'  rvztvcu  Qgtveg, 

*  a  vigorous  intellect.'  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  innu- 
merable errors  in  the  translations  of  the  commonest  passages, 
arising  from  want  of  attention  to  this  principle.  Two  exam, 
pies  occur  to  our  mind,  at  this  moment.  TXolvxiom,  which 
occurs  only  once  in  the  Iliad,  20  lib.  172  line.  Heynd  ren- 
ders it  in  his  notes,  fulgentibus,  acriter  Mentis  oculis  intuens, 
oculis  terribilibn*  intuens;  and,  in  his  Latin  version,  iorvum 
contuens:  Apollonius,  irugvitg  /^Xsawv:  Hesych.  ifjvrvgop 
xoci  (poGtgw  @\$ruv :  Eustath.  tpurvgov  ogm :  Kennedy, 
micantibus  oculis  intuens.  AH  these  explanations  give  part 
of  the  idea,  but  miss  the  most  beautiful  circumstance,  which 
indeed  constitutes  its  poetry,  and  shows  us  how  accurate  an 
observer  of  nature  Homer  was.  Had  these  writers  only  thought 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  yXuvxog,  *  azure,  green/  they 
could  not  have  committed  an  error  in  a  thing  so  obvious. 
The  word  means  '  looking  with  green  eyes/  and  applies 
admirably  to  a  raging  lion,  and  indeed  to  all  animals  of  the 
feline  species;  for  green  flames  actually  shoot  from  their  eyes 
in  a  rage.  This  is  one  of  the  picture  words  of  the  most  poet- 
ical of  poets;  but  the  commentators  are  a  most  unpoetical 
generation. 

The  next  passage  to  which  we  allude  is,  Tgvs<r<ri  is  xfji* 
$$fl*rau.  This  is  translated  by  ^Clarke,  Trojanis  auiem  mala 
impendent;  and  Heyn&  repeats  the  blunder.  Heyn&'s  note  is 
ttyfjTrcu,  *  imminent,9  kxrm,  styarra,  xsgta*ro».  One  would 
have  thought  that  these  words  would  have  led  him  to  the 
literal  meaning,  which  is  the  true  one;  but  he  is  misled  by 
authority.  Bene,  he  says,  Schol.  Mrtjgrfircu,  iwxgifjutrai, 
row  strri  uruturcu.  Now,  e<pr)*rcu  neither  means  €  hang' 
nor  f  lie  upon;'  but  simply,  "are  linked;9  kxrot, '  I  bind/  in 


the  passive  votes,  «  I  am  bound/    Kennedy  la  the  first  com* 
mentator,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  has  given  the  true  mean* 
tog— «  Woes  are  linked  to  the  destinies  of  the  Trojans;'  and 
that  from  looking  at  the  original  sense  of  avrcj.   In  this  way, 
he  is  often  eminently  successful;  and  we  give  him  credit  for 
it;  because  we  fear  that,  in  Trinity  College,  more  attention 
fe  bestowed  on  the  facts  than  the  science  of  language.    He 
often  translates  into  English,  and  we  wish  he  had  done  so 
always;  for  his  English  is  generally  neat,  sometimes  beautiful, 
and  in  every  oase  gives  the  young  student  more  pVecise  ideas  of 
the  passage,  than  any  Latin  translation.    The  word  ov\op,$* 
np,  in  the  seoond  line  of  the  Iliad,  is  translated '  fatal,'  which, 
is  a  rendering  of  the  expression,  is  well  enough;  yet  we  sua* 
pect,  that  all  the  commentators  have  misunderstood  it  When 
Mr.  Kennedy  quotes  ctecrcttrczv  from  the  Scholiast,  he  does 
not  surely  intend  to  say  that  oki<raurm  and  ov^opitw,  Ionice 
from  oXdftfJW,  have  the  same  meaning?    They  are,  indeed, 
«  distinct  as  *  destroying/  and  '  self-destroying,'  or  '  perish- 
ing/   The  reciprocal  use  of  the  middle  voice  in  Homer  is 
universal;  and  we  question  if  an  example  is  to  be  found  in 
Homer,  or  indeed  in  any  other  author,  in  which  ajXoprjv  and 
uktirot,  are  equivalent.    There  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  words,  In  a  line  of  the  Ody&sey,  o  (Lit  oXsre 
Xoev  arcurQctkov,  a>X*ro  V  uvroc,  '  he  destroyed  his  unfortu- 
nate people,  and  destroyed  himself  also.'    <r<psrsgf}(rt  arcur- 
faXttlffiv  okovro,  '  they  destroyed  themselves  by  their  own 
infatuation/     Euripides,  Iphi.  in  Aulide,  line  793,  trargtiof 
wXoitfwyft '  our  country  having  wrought  its  own  ruin,  having 
been  ruined.'  Phoenissse,  1*26,  afa\<pvf  ov\o(itm  cttzurftccrct 
nzgw.    Eteocles  and  Polynices  bad  perished  in  single  com- 
bat, by  mutual  wounds,  very  properly  denominated  <  self- 
destroying  wounds.'    But  it  is  needless  to  heap  up  examples; 
and,  in  the  phrase  under  consideration,  the  meaning  is  not 
'destructive  to  others,'  as  the  Scholiast  would  have  it;  but 
4  self-destroying  rage,'  as  applied  to -Achilles.    This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  general  analogy  of  the  language,  and  gives  a 
fine  poetical  thought,— a  faithful  picture  of  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences of  the  indulgence  of  the  irritable  {Missions  upon 
those  who  surrender  themselves  to  their  dominion;  besides 
the  fatal  effect  of  the  rage  of  Achilles  on  others,  is  sufficiently 
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expressed  by  the  following  lines.  We  hate  adverted  to 
the  usual  explanation  of  this  word,  as  a  specimen  of  innac- 
curate  thinking,  and  a  slavish  bowing  to  authority.  We 
think  Mr.  Kennedy  as  much  entitled  to  lead  as  to  follow, 
although  here  he  has  both  the  Scholiast  and  Heyn&  on  his 
side.  TVs/a*  Accvctot  spm  ictzgva,  court  fie\ur<rif  is  ex- 
plained, '  may  the  Greeks  atone  for  my  tears/  <fec.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  passage:  but  it  is  the  first  time  n»  has 
occurred;  and  we  wish  the  learned  editor  had  dealt  in  prin- 
ciples rather  than  individual  facts,  and  especially  since  his 
master,  Heyni,  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  word.  No- 
tum  est,  says  the  great  commentator,  ns*  esse  proprie  facere 
ill  alter  persolvat,  adeoqve  esse  pitnire,  tdciscL  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  He  does  not  mean  to  say,  surely,  that  it  was 
the  vprayer  of  Chryses,  that  the  Greeks  might  make  others 
pay  for  his  tears.  This  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  poet,  which  is,  *  may  the  Greeks  pay  for  my  tears/ 
He  confounds  the  active  and  the  middle  voice,  and  besides 
gives  to  the  active  a  sense  that  it  never  had.  What  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  said  is  correct;  but  he  has  not  said  enough.  Sup- 
pose the  young  student  meets  such  passages  as,  Ttfifif  uxori- 
*i(M9  Agyuotg,—Ztv  ava,  ioe  rura<r0ai  o  [At  rgorsgog  xa* 
% ogyt9— $io$  if  rttro  &jf/ta>,  when  in  the  first  it  means  f  to 
pay,'  in  the  second  '  to  punish/  and  in  the  third  f  to  hon- 
our/ we  think  that  diversities  so  unlooked  for,  and  so  per- 
plexing to  the  unfortunate  youth,  ought  to  have  teen  ex- 
plained by  anticipation.  Tiu»  means  simply  '  to  pay,  to  give 
what  is  due,  to  give  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's/ 
thus,  run  iatrfAov, €  to  pay  tribute/  iizfjv,  *  to  pay  what  is 
just,  to  suffer  punishment/  hence  '  to  honour  the  man  who 
deserves  honour/  and,  as  the  word  in  the  active  voice  means 
'  to  pay  a  penalty/  in  the  middle  it  means  *  to  exact  the  pe- 
nalty, to  demand  punishment,  to  punish.9  Some  such  analy- 
sis of  the  association  of  ideas,  by  which  the  meaning  of  the 
word  widens  like  a  river  in  its  course,  till  that  which  flowed 
from  one  simple  idea  pours  upon  the  mind  a  flood  of  kindred 
thoughts,  would  have  saved  the  commentator  and  the  tyro 
much  trouble.  For  such  knowledge,  it  would  be  vain  to 
send  the  student  to  his  dictionary;  for  there,  m  general,  he 
will  find  confusion  worse  confounded.  At  line  105,  book  I. 
pivot  is  rendered  wis,  which  may  do,  though  it  certainly 
gives  no  precise  idea  of  the  word;  but  where  did  the  learned 
editor  find  impetus  sanguinis  irruentis?    No  doubt,  when  a 
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■an  to  under  the  influence  of  any  strong  passion,  his  Hood 
flow*  with  an  impetuous  tide:  but  no  latitude  of  translation 
can  make  impetus  sanguinis  irrueniis  (into  what?)  equivalent 
to  pcspog,  which  is  derived  from  f&f  w,  and  meails  *  a  remain- 
ing, or  standing  fast,  a  fearless  facing,  of  an  enemy  in  battle.' 
Id  this  primary  sense,  the  word  fa  opposed  to  (pvyi%  '  flight/ 
denoting  '  obstinate  resistance;'  and  is  so  used  in  this  passage, 
applying  well  to  the  high-minded  hero,  who  would  have 
thought  the  smallest  compliance  disgrace.  Homer  abounds  in 
examples  of  the  verb  fLttv>  in  the  sense  of '  facing  the  foe.'  One 
example  wiH  serve  our  purpose :  a;  pm*  l$o(i,mv$Atmavf 
'Idomeneus  did  not  shrink  from  the  attack  af  JEneas,'  he 
waited  his  approach  with  an  unshrinking  courage.  In  the 
same  line,  afA$ift,&atvat  is  rendered  subila  irrupiione  san- 
guinis nigreseentia.  This  is  not  intelligible  to  us— '  the 
mind  ( heart)  blackening  with  a  sudden  irruption  of  blood  V 
Does  Mr.  Kennedy  understand  this?  This  word  has  been 
peculiarly  unfortunate.  Stephanas  translated  it  uirimque 
nigra,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth;  for  it  means  no  more 
than  *  dark  all  around/  that  is  *  very  dark,  without  any  bright 
parts;'  as,  *g£j*aXXjrc,  'beautiful  on  every  side,  eminently 
beautiful ;'  yet  the  great  lexicographer  is  guilty  of  such  trifling 
as  this.  Qutbusdam  sunt,  he  says,  at  e$  $aht  zBtpwai  xat 
twtrat  titavotai,  quilmsdam,  at  nragayptfai  ha  rw  og- 
yr\v ;  Hesyohio,  @a0$ia  zeCt  ffvnrn — and  men  call  this  learn- 
ing !  Campbell  has  beautifully  expressed  the  idea, '  dark  spi* 
rit,'  in  a  poem  to  which  we  delight  to  allude — Lines  on  Argyle- 
Aire,  Book  XI.  256,.  we  find  anfjuorgitpsg  tyyfis*  This  is 
one  of  those*  epithets  that  breathe  the  living  soul  of  poetry. 
It  should  be  explained,  *  nursling  of  the  wind.  Thus,  in  a  most 
picturesque  way,  one  word  brings  before  the  mind,  the  speed 
and  the  irresistible  force  of  a  spear,  winged  with  the  tempest 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  it '  sped  by  the  wind,'  which  is  well. 
A  passage  occurs  in  book  X.  line  351 : — 

AXX*  in  in  garerjv,  otnrov  txtovga  «Xo*rai 
HfjuiovM,  at  yag  rs  @ocn  *go<p*g%<rrtgat  tttrt 
''EXzepsvat  ntoto  (ZaOuns  *n*rov  agorgov. 
The  whole  difficulty  is  in  the  word  trtovga,  '  boundaries* 
limits;'  and  srtovpct  if  [Mow, '  the  ends  of  a  furrow  made  by 
mules;  and  l<r<ro$  («*•/)  tnovga,  <rs\ovrcct  ^uowv,  'as  far 
as  the  ends  of  the  furrow  are  from  one  another,'  that  is,  '  the 
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length  of  the  farrows*'  The  following  words  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  distance.  The  poet  meant  to  inform  us>  that 
Dolon  had  passed  Diomed  and  Ulysses;  hot  the  superiority  of 
moles  to  oxen  in  drawing  the  plough,  strikes  him,  and  be 
goes  on  to  describe  it  in  his  usual  way.  This  is  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy's interpretation,  and  he  is  right.  The  distance  by  which 
a  yoke  of  males  surpass  a  yoke  of  oxen,  in  drawing  the 
plough,  gives  no  definite  idea,  and  is  certainly  not  expressed 
by  Homer's  words.  Here  he  has  thought  for  himself;  and, 
when  he  does  so,  he  is  generally  correct;  he  sometimes  allows 
himself  to  be  led  into  errors  by  others. 

Mr.  Kennedy  fe  an  elegant  and  correct  scholar,  and  if  he  bad 
a  little  more  confidence  in  his  powers,  mightsoon  step  into  the 
first  rank  of  the  commentators.  His  English  translations  are 
faithful,  often  beautiful;  and  few  people  know  the  difficulty  of 
rendering  gingle  sentences,  often  only  the  member  of  sentences, 
with  propriety.  The  ingenious  author  may  think  that  we 
have  been  more  liberal  of  blame  than  of  praise,  and  have 
quoted  to  censure  rather  than  to  applaud ;  but  we  can  assure 
him,  that  a  careful  perusal  of  bis  book  has  inspired  us  with  a 
high  opinion,  alike  of  his  talents  and  learning ;  and  we  shall 
be  happy  to  meet  him  again  in  the  same  walks.  We  know 
too  from  experience,  that  this  edition,  as  a  school  book,  is 
far  superior  to  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  we 
are  only  doing  Mr.  K.  an  act  of  justice,  when  we  cordially 
recommend  it  to  the  masters  of  our  great  schools  in  this  and 
the  sister  kingdoms. 

It  were  desirable,  that  in  the  Commentary,  the  book,  as 
well  as  the  line,  were  marked  at  the  top  of  the  page.  For 
want  of  attention  to  this,  we  have  often  found  it  difficult  of 
consultation ;  and  did  we  not  possess  more  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  critics,  the 
Editor  might  have  suffered  for  the  loss  of  time  it  has  cost 
us. 
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SKETCH  OP  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  BOCCACCIO. 

The  plan  of  the  Magazine  embraces,  among  other  objects, 
occasional  accounts  of  oelebrated  works  of  Entertainment;  in 
presenting  which,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  preserve  among 
them  some  connexion,  that  the  different  works  may  illustrate, 
one  anbther,  and  may  shew  the  progress  and  variety  of  the 
same  kind  of  composition. 

At  the  commencement  of  such  a  series,  without  entering 
Into  the  obscurities  of  antiquarianism,  the  attention  is  natu- 
rally directed  to  the  earliest  writers,  and  to  those  who  have 
bad  the  greatest  influence  over  others.  Among  these,  the 
celebrated  Italian,  Boccaccio,  well  known  by  his  Decameron, 
occupies  a  conspicuousjplace.  He  is  regarded  by  his  country- 
men as  the  Father  of  Italian  Prose;  and  he  is  known  over 
Europe  as  the  first  who  threw  an  air  of  classical  elegance 
over  modern  stories.  His  stories,  too,  have  been  repeated  in 
a  thousand  forms,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  manner  have 
been  frequently  imitated,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  He  may, 
therefore,  be  placed  with  propriety  at  the  head  of  any  series 
of  illustrations  of  modern  fiction. 

The  particulars  of  his  life,  many  of  which  are  enveloped  in 
obscurity,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail.  He  is  associated, 
in  the  recollections  of  most  readers,  with  some  of  his.  distin- 
guished contemporaries,  Dante  and  Petrarch,  in  Italy ;  and 
Chaucer,  Gower,  and  other  celebrated  characters,  in  England; 
who  shed  a  lustre  over  the  fourteenth  century,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  early  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  As  one  in 
that  illustrious  group,  indeed,  he  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  posterity. 

Giovanni  Boccaccio  was  born  in  1313,  nine  years  after  the 
birth  of  Petrarch,  and  eight  before  the  death  of  Dante.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  most  probably  a  mer- 
chant of  considerable  property :  but  whether  Boccaccio  was 
born  there  or  at  Paris,  which  his  father  frequently  visited  on 
business,  is  uncertain.  Florence  was  undoubtedly  the  place 
where  he  was  brought  up,  and  where  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  His  early  youth  was  chiefly  distinguished  by 
indications  of  a  decided  passion  for  literature,  which  burst 
through  all  the  restraints  that  had  been  put  upon  it  by  his 
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destination  to  business.  His  father  had  intended  him  for 
a  commercial  life ;  but  before  devoting  him  to  it,  bad  in- 
dulged him  with  a  liberal  education.  To  oblige  bis  father, 
he  made  several  journeys  on  business,  which  led  him  into 
France  and  other  countries ;  but  he  brought  back  with  him, 
instead  of  a  love  of  his  employment,  a  more  extended  infor- 
mation, and  an  increased  passion  for  study.  His  choice  was 
finally  determined  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  bis  age,  when 
he  had  occasion  to  be  in  Naples,  probably  on  business,  and 
took  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Virgil's  tomb,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city.  There,  imbibing  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  scene  wad  peculiarly  calculated  to  inspire,  he  relinquished 
commerce,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  muses.  His 
father  acquiesced  in  bis  choice,  on  condition  that  he  should 
apply  himself  to  the  Canon  Law;  a  branch  of  study  at  that 
time  most  popular  in  Italy,  both  among  the  laity  and  ecclesi- 
astics, and  the  surest  path  to  preferment.  He  prosecuted  the 
study  of  it  at  Bologna,  its  principal  seat,  under  the  same 
teachers  whom  Petrarch  had  previously  attended;  between 
whose  history  and  his  own,  indeed,  there  were  in  this,  and 
other  instances,  many  striking  coincidences.  But,  like  Pet- 
rarch, and  other  celebrated  characters  in  that  age,  Boccaccio, 
after  prosecuting  for  several  years  this  branch  of  study,  re- 
linquished it  as  one  for  which  he  had  no  relish,  and  betook 
himself  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  general  literature.  His 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  classical  learning, 
especially  Greek,  which  had  been  recently  introduced  into 
Italy,  and  in  which  he  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
proficients.  He  seems  to  have  prosecuted  these  favourite 
studies  chiefly  at  Naples,  under  the  patronage  of  Robert,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  princes  of  the  age,  whose  munifi- 
cent encouragement  rendered  that  city,  for  some  time,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  seats  of  learning. 

Robert  was  the  third  King  of  Naples,  of  the  house  of  An- 
jou  ;  and  is  described  by  his  contemporaries  as  enthusiastic 
in  his  attachment  to  literature,  and  amiable  in  private  life,  as 
well  as  liberal  in  his  public  administration.  "  He  was  indeed," 
says  Petrarch,  "  the  only  Prince  who  loved  letters,  and  encou- 
raged men  of  learning.  Neither  the  caprioiousness  of  for- 
tune, the  ignorance  of  his  time,  nor  the  contempt  in  which 
science  was  held,  could  detach  him  from  study.  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  important  affairs,  even  in  the  tumults  of  war,  day 
and  night,  he  had  always  his  books  abont  him;  and  thus  be- 
came one  of  the  most  learned  Princes  of  modern  times. "  Such 
circumstances  rendered  his  court  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
literati  of  Italy  and  the  surrounding  countries. 
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While  Boccaccio  resided  in  this  court,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  acquainted  with  Petrarch,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  formed  the  closest  intimacy,  founded  on  similarity 
of  taste.  Their  first  interview  was  connected  with  the  most 
remarkable  event  in  Petrarch's  life, — his  coronation  in  the 
Capitol  of  Rome,  in  1341.  This  event  is  memorable,  as  the 
revival  of  an  ancient  practice,  of  crowning  the  most  distin- 
guished Poets  with  laurel, — which  bad  been  suspended  for 
1000  years.  It  was  revived  at  this  period,  when  letters  began 
to  be  cultivated ;  and  Petrarch  was  chosen,  by  general  con- 
sent, to  be  the  first  who  should  succeed  to  the  honour,  which 
Virgil  and  Horace  had  enjoyed. 

It  should  be  recollected,  to  the  honour  of  Petrarch,  that 
previous  to  his  coronation,  he  himself  wished  to  undergo  a 
public  examination  on  various  branches  of  literature :  and 
named  Robert  King  of  Naples,  with  whose  character  he  had 
been  long  acquainted,  as  the  best  qualified  to  conduet  it.  For 
this  purpose  he  repaired  to  the  Court  of  Naples,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  most  flattering  distinction ;  and  underwent  an 
examination  for  several  days,  in  which  Robert  took  a  principal 
part.  Other  literary  characters  in  the  Neapolitan  court  acted 
also  as  examiners ;  among  whom  was  Boccaccio.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  Petrarch  succeeded  in  his  object.  He 
obtained  the  warmest  recommendations  from  Robert  and  the 
literati  of  his  court :  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
orowned,  amid  great  pomp,  en  Easter-day,  1341.* 

*  The  following  is  the  account  given  of  his  coronation  in  ihe  JJh  <f  Petrarch, 
VoL  I.  page  168:— 

"  The  assembly  was  convoked  early  in  the  morning  on  Easter-day,  which  happened 
to  be  very  serene,  and  favourable  to  the  solemnity.  The  trumpets  sounded ;  and  the 
feople,  eager  to  view  a  ceremony  which  had  been  discontinued  for  so  many  years,  ran 
in  crowds  to  behold  it.  The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  windows  filled 
with  ladies  dressed  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  who  sprinkled  as  much  perfumed 
waters  on  the  poet  as  would  serve  for  a  year  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain.— Petrarch 
appeared  at  last  at  the  capital,  preceded  by  twelve  young  men  in  scarlet  habits.  These 
were  chosen  out  of  the  first  families  of  Rome,  and  recited  his  verses;  while  he,  adorned 
with  the  robe  of  state  which  the  king  of  Naples  had  given  him,  followed,  in  the  midst 
of  six  of  the  principal  citizens  clothed  in  green,  with  crowns  of  flowers  on  their  heads  ; 
after  whom  came  the  chief  Senator,  accompanied  by  the  first  men  of  the  council.  When 
he  was  seated  in  his  place,  Petrarch  made  a  short  harangue  upon  a  verse  drawn  from 
Virgil;  after  which,  having  cried  three  times,  <  Long  live  the  people  of  Rome !  Long 
Hve  the  senator!  God  preserve  them  in  liberty !'  he  kneeled  down  before  the  senator, 
who,  after  a  short  discourse,  took  from  Ms  bead  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  put  it  upon 
Petrarch's,  saying,  <  This  crown  is  the  reward  of  merit.'  Then  Petrarch  recited  a 
fine  sonnet  on  the  heroes  of  Rome,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  works.  The  people 
showed  their  joy  and  approbation  by  long  and  repeated  shouts;  by  clapping  their 
hands,  and  crying  out  several  times,  *  Long  flourish  the  capitol !  Long  live  the  poet!' 
Stephen  Colonna  then  spoke;  and,  as  he  truly  loved  Petrarch,  he  gave  him  that  praise 
which  comes  from  the  heart— -When  the  ceremony  in  the  capitol  was  ended,  Petrarch 
was  conducted  in  pomp,  with  the  same  retinue,  to  the  church  of  St  Peter;  where, 
after  a  solemn  mass,  and  returning  thanks  to  God  for  the  honour  he  had  received,  he 
took  off  his  crown  to  place  it  «w«ng  the  offerings,  and  hung  it  up  on  the  arch  of  the 
temple."  , 


Boccaccio  and  Petrarch,  thus  introduced  to  one  another, 
afterwards  exchanged  several  visits;  and  continued,  daring 
life,  to  correspond  by  letters,  and  to  prosecute  with  ardour 
the  same  favourite  objects,  by  which  they  became  benefactors 
to  posterity, — the  study  of  the  classics,  the  collection  of 
ancient  MSS.,  the  elucidation  of  subjects  of  antiquity,  and 
the  introduction  of  Greek  literature  into  Italy.  ' 

Among  many  points  of  resemblance  between  their  charac- 
ter and  history,  one  deserves  particularly  to  be  mentioned.— » 
The  affection  of  Petrarch  for  Laura,  a  married  lady  in  Avig- 
non, is  the  most  singular  circumstance  in  his  life,  and  had 
an  extensive  influence  on  his  character.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  led  to  any  thing  commonly  regarded  as 
criminal.  The  lady's  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  attentions 
of  the  most  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  celebrated  man  .of 
his  time;  and  Petrarch's  passion  seems  to  have  expended 
Itself  in  professions  of  adoration,  and  In  the  composition  of 
his  immortal  sonnets,  in  the  romantio  solitudes  of  Vauduse* 

Boccaccio  was  in  a  situation  that  had  several  points  of  re- 
semblance, though  it  was  in  many  respects  different.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Sismondi:  "  Distinguished  no  less  for  the 
elegance  of  his  person  than  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  be 
formed  an  attachment  to  a  natural  daughter  of  Robert  King 
of  -Naples,  named  Maria,  who,  for  several  years,  had  been  the 
wife  of  a  Neapolitan  gentleman  %  this  lady  he  has,  in  his 
writings,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Fiammetta.  In  the 
attachment  of  Boccaccio,  however,  we  must  not  look  for 
that  purity  or  delicacy  which  distinguished  Petrarch  in  his 
love  for  Laura.  This  princess  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
most  oorrupt  court  of  Italy:  she  herself  partook  of  its  spirit; 
and  it  is  to  her  depraved  taste  that  the  exceptionable  parts  of 
the  Decameron,  a  work  undertaken  in  compliance  with  her 
request,  and  for  her  amusement,  are  to  be  attributed.  On 
his  side,  Boocaccio  probably  loved  her  as  much  from  vanity 
as  from  real*  passion ;  for,  although  distinguished  for  her 
beauty,  her  grace,  and  her  wit,  as  much  as  for  her  rank,  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  any  extraordinary  influence 
on  his  life*  and  neither  does  his  conduct,  or  writings,  afford 
evidence  of  a  sincere  or  profound  attachment.'.'* 

He  remained  in  Naples  till  1343,  when  the  death  of  Robert 
deprived  him  of  his  patron  ;  and  the  confusions  that  ensued 
In  the  government,  rendered  that  city  less  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  letters.  He  repaired  to  Florence ;  where,  after 
visiting  several  other  cities,  he  at  last  fixed  his  abode,  in  1360. 

•  Sismondi't  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Vol.  II.  p.  4* 
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The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  learning  and 
writing*,  soon  procured  him  the  highest  honours  In  his  own 
dty.  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  age,  that  learned 
mea  were  not  only  patronised  by  Prhioes,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  favour*  they  bestowed ;  but,  even  while- engaged 
in  public  teaching,  were  occasionally  employed  as  ambassa- 
dors, chancellors,  and  other  most  distinguished  functionaries. 
Boccaccio,  accordingly,  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  pub- 
lic employments  among  the  Florentines,  and  was  sent  on  se* 
vend  embassies  to  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  But  it  is  not 
by  these  civic  honours  that  he  Is  distinguished  among  poste- 
rity; nor  did  they  interfere  with  his  more  useful  IHerary  pur- 
nits,  to  which  indeed  they  were  rendered  subservient  They 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  corresponding  with  many  literary 
dmd,  particularly  Petrarch,  with  whom  Ira  engaged  in  a  spe- 
cies of  labour  characteristic  of  that  age,  and  which  claims  tho- 
gratitude  of  posterity.  This  was  to  search  for  copies  of  the 
ancient  classics,  which  wore  at  that  time  scattered  over  Eu- 
rope, and  buried  in  the  archives  of  convents;  and  which  could 
only  be  collected  at  great  expense*  by  learned  and  zealous 
individuals,  who  bad  to  undertake  journeys  to  very  distant 
places.  The  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter  ought 
to  be  familiarly  known,  as  they  show  how  much  we  are  in- 
debted to  their  exertions.  They  axe  thus  described  by  Sis* 
mondL — Not  only  were  the  MSS.  scattered  at  great  distances, 
bat  were  incorrect,  and  incomplete,  without  tables  of  con- 
tents, marginal  notes,  or  any  of  the  facilities  which  printing 
tffords.  It  most  have-  required  a  powerful  intellect  to  dis- 
cover, in  a  MS.  of  Cicero,  for  example*  without  title  or* 
commencement,  the  full  meaning  of  the  author,  the  period 
it  which  he  wrote,  and  other  circumstances  connected  with 
tie  subject:  to  correct  the  numerous  errors  of  tile  copyists, 
to  supply  the  chasms,  which,  frequently  occurring  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  left  neither  title  nor  divisions,  nor 
conclusions,  nor  any  thing  to«serveas  a. clue  for  the  perusal; 
in  short,  to  determine  how  one  MS.  discovered  at  Heidel- 
berg, should  perfect  another  discovered  at  Naples.  It  was, 
in  fact,  by  long  and  painful  journeys  that  the  scholars  of 
those  days  accomplished  themselves  for  this  task.  The  copy- 
ing of  a  MS.,  with  accuracy,  was  a  work  of  great  labour  and 
expense ;  and  a  scholar  was  frequently  compelled  to  seek,  at 
a  great  distance,  the  completion  of  a  work  commenced  under 
Us  own  roof. — Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  in  their  frequent 
travels,  even  when  engaged  in  public  business,  obtained  many 
copies  of  the  classics,  which  have  thus  been  preserved  to. 
posterity. 

L 
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Boocaooio  was  also  among  the  first  who  exerted  themselves 
to  introduce  the  study  of  Greek  into  Italy.  He  founded  in 
Florence,  a  cta^ir  for  the  teaching  of  that  language;  .and 
installed  as  Professor,  Leontius  PAatos,  one  of  the  most 
learned  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  whom  he.  invited  over  foi 
the  purpose*  Nay,  he  received  Leontius  into  his  own  house, 
though  be  was  a  man  of  a  disagreeable  temper  ;  placed  him  at 
his  table,  insoribed  himself  among  the  first  of  his  scholars, 
and  procured  at  his  own  expense  from  Greece,  the  MSS. 
which  were  distributed  in  Florence,  and  served  as  the  subjects 
of  the  lectures.  To  estimate  the  importance  of  suoh  exer- 
tion we  should  recollect,  that  the  principal  mode  of  instruc- 
tion in  those  days,  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  public  lectures 
with  commentaries :  and  a  book,  of  which  there  existed  per- 
haps only  a  single  copy,  Urns  sufficed  for  some  thousand 
scholars. 

Towards  the  eud  of  his  life,  he  engaged  In  another  em- 
ployment, which,  though  of  less  general  interest,  was  of  great 
importance  to  Italian  literature.  It  is  well  known,  that 
Dante,  his  contemporary,  but  senior,  who  was  also  a  Floren- 
tine, though  he  died  in  exile,  became,  immediately  after  his 
death,  an  object  of  the  highest  veneration  in  Florence  and 
over  Italy.  His  writings,  however,  were  felt,  even  at  that -early 
period,  to  beso  obscure,  from  the  extreme  condensation  of  their 
style,  and  at  the  same  time  so  valuable,  that  the  Florentines 
endowed  a  chair  for  public  lectures  on  bis  poems ;  to  which 
Boccaccio  was  the  first  that  was  appointed.  He  held  the  office 
only  two  years;  when  he  was  cut  off,  before  he  had  illustrated 
"more  than  the  first  seventeen  cantos  of  the  Inferno.  But  his 
commentaries,  which  are  still  preserved,  are  regarded  as  the 
best  that  have  yet  been  given  of  that  most  singular  and  in- 
teresting work. — He  died  at  Certaldo,  bis  rural  residence 
near  Florence,  to  which  he  often  retired,  in  1376,  in  the  71st 
year  of  his  age. 

With  regard  to  his  character,  it  may  only  be  observed,  that 
although  bis  youth  was  tarnished  by  the  vices  of  an  age  at  once 
rude  and  voluptuous,  which  have  also  tainted  some  of  his  writ- 
ings; in  bis  more  advanced  years  he  was  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  moral  and  religious  principle,  which  led  to  a  change 
in  his  manner  of  life.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  ajdvice 
and  example  of  his  friend  Petrarch,  who,  amid  many  foibles, 
always  retained  a  sense  of  religion  and  virtue.  From  this 
time  he  engaged  in  more  serious  pursuits,  and  regretted  the 
levities  and  improprieties  that  are  found  in  bis  earlier  works. 
With  a  zeal,  not  unusual  among  those  who  ,  are  i  suddenly 
brought  under  serious  impressions,  he  resolved  to  abandon 
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the  pursuits  of  lfteratare  entirety,  and  betake  hlmaelf  to  some 
monkish  retreat  He  proposed  to  part  with  his  library,  and 
begged  his  friend  Petrarch  to  accept  of  it,  as  a  discharge  of 
some  debts  which  he  owed  him.  From  this,  however,  he  was 
dissuaded  by  Petrarch,  who  showed,  with  great  eloquenoe, 
that  literature  might  be  made  subservient  to  piety  and  virtue. 
"I  know  Jby  experience,"  said  he,  "  how  much  the  knowledge 
of  letters  may  contribute  to  produce  just  opinions;  to  rente 
a  man  feloqnent;  to  perfect  kk  manners;  and,  what  is  much 
more'  important,  to  strengthen  his  religious  principles*  If 
yeof  vesolvfc,  however,  to  part  with,  yonr  books*  I  will  'never 
naffer  them  to  fail  into  ham  hands*  Though  separated  in 
body,  we  aire  united  in  mind.  I  oennot  fix  any  pride,  upon 
them  ;  and  I  wHl  only  propose  one  condition,  that  we  ahait 
paw  the  remainder  of  oar  i  lives  together,  and.  that  .you  shall 
tiros  enjpy  my  books  and  your  own." 

In  subsequent  papers,  we  shall  take  a  view,  of  sneh  of  the 
writings  ef  Boceacck)  as  have  had  an  influenae  on  modem 
ittesatorsu  W. 


THE  WANING  MOON.    ! 

The  waning  Moon  looks  less  and  less ; 
She  leaves  her  walk  of  loneliness, 
And  o'er  her  face,  so  wan  and  fair, 
Slow  moves  a  darkness,  like  despahv— 
Pre  mark'd  her  small,  as^even  now;     < 
Then  smiling  with  a  broader  brow, 
Unfolding  like  some  timid  flower,  "' 

Until  her  brightest,  loveliest  hoar. 
But  now  she  fadeth  fast  away, 
And  other  orbs  shall  bless  her  ray;     4 
While  here  no  mote  her  vestal  light 
Shell  gild  the  gloomy  dome  of  night 
— So  shines  the  joy  we  value  here! 
Its  beams  a  while  our  sadness  cheer ; 
But  scarce  the  brightest  hour  hath  shone, 
It  wanes— it  steals  away — 'tis  gone ! 
And  yet  we  vainly  woo  the  smile 
Of  what  endures  so  short  a  while; 
And  give  to  such  a  fleeting  ray, 

The  heart  we  turn  from  Heaven  away  ( 

D. 
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ON  RAILWAY&     . 

.  .  A  SUBJECT  whioh  has  of  late  been  occupying  no.  ordinary 
-degree  of  the  public  attention,  is  the  formation  of  railways 
m  an  extensive  spate.  Oar  readers  are  aware,  that  these  are 
formed  by  rails,  or  pieces  of  iron  fixed  contiguous  to  each 
other,  and  fitted  for  supporting  the  wheels  of  carriage*,  which 
•nay  be  moved  either  try  horses  or  by  steam.  So  oh  have  been 
meed  for  a  considerable  time,  on  a  small  scale*  at  collieries, 
and  other  plaoes  where  heavy  articles  are  to  be  conveyed  in 
large  quantities,  over  short  distances;  a»d  have  been  foond 
so  useful^  that  on  them  a  single  horse  can  draw  eight  or  ten 
tons,  at  the  rate  of  four  mites  an  hour.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  have  such  ways  made  of  greater  teogth,  and  to  employ 
them,  iastead  of  oaoab  or  common  roads,  .for  conveying 
goods  and  passengers,  by  means  of  carriages  propelled  by 
steam.  Already,  indeed,  many  companies,  with  large  capi- 
tals, are  aotively  employed  in  taking  the  neoessary  steps  for 
establishing  such  ways  between  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  various  other  places  in  England;  and  likewise 
between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  .  We  feel  great  satisfaction, 
also,  in  stating,  that  the  formation  of  several  such  ways  in 
Ireland  is  in  contemplation.  One,  In  particular,  te  proposed 
to  be  made  between  WatCrford  and  Limerick,  and  another 
between  Belfast  and  Dublin. 

Convinced  of  the  extraordinary  importance  of  the  proposed 
measures,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers,  some  remarks  on 
the  principles  of  this  mode  of  conveyance,  and  on  the  bene- 
fits which  are  likely  to  result,  particularly  to  this  country, 
from  its  adoption.' 

Railways  are  principally  of  two  kinds.  One  of  these,  the 
flat  or  tram  railway,  consists  of  flat  pieces  of  iron,  connected 
with  each  other  at  their  extremitteeiaad  having  one  edge  turned 
up,  to  keep  the  wheel  which  moves  on  it,  in  its  proper  place. 
The  other — which  is  called  the  edge  railway*  and  which,  with 
the  same  force,  is  found  to  produce  greater  effects — has  its 
upper  surface  of  a  convex  or  wedge  form;  and  the  wheel, 
which  is  to  move  on  it,  is  furnished  with  a  corresponding 
groove  to  fit  the  rail.  In  either  construction,  two  of  these 
rails  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  feet,  to  support  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles;  and  there 
must  be  at  least  two  pair  of  rails,  to  admit  the  passage  of 
vehicles  moving  la  contrary  directions. 


Now,  J>y  the  experiments  pf  Coulomb  and  others,  it  appears 
that  the  resistant*  occasioned  by  surface*  moving  on  one 
another*  is  very  nearly  the  same,  whether  the  velocity  is  greed 
or  small.  Hence,  on?  a  railway,  whee  a  force  is  employed  to 
more  a  load,  one  part  of  it,  which  fa  found  to  be  proportional 
to  the  weight  to  be  moved)  fa  expended  in  overcoming  the 
friction,  and  the  rest  of  it  tends  to  produce  velocity.  This 
latter  part  of  the  force,  according  to  the  experiments  referred 
to*  fa  constant,  as  well  as  the  former ;  and  would  therefore 
tend  perpetually  to  augment  the  velocity,  which),  were  th6re 
no ooopteraotlPg qanee,  would  inerease  without  Unit..  Sabh 
a  eanqe  exists,  however, in  the  resistance  of  the  aift  which 
becomes  very  great  when  the  motion  fa  rapid;  bat  is  ineon* 
•iderable  for  vrioeHies. not  exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an 
boor. 

In  the  application  of  animal  force  in  propelling  land  car- 
riages, tbere:  fa  another  limit,  which  not  only  prevfcntift*  the 
attainment  of  high  velocity*,  bat  which,  in  swift:  Motions* 
occasions  a  very  great  waste  of  power.  This  fa  the  part  of 
the  force  which  faepiDloyedJn  carrying  forward  the  body  of 
the  animal,  and  wbten  consequently  produce*  no.  effect  on 
the  vehicle.  We  know,  indeed,  that  most  horse*,  even  when 
unloaded,  could  continue  in  motion  but  a  very  short  time,  at 
the  rate  of  even  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour*  When*  a  boat 
fa  dragged  on  a  canal  by  a  horse,  a  part  of  the  foittfe  exerted 
by  the  animal  is  also  employed  in  carrying  fooward  his  own 
body:  though  this  obstacle  fa;  ranch  less  felt  in  this  case  than  In 
the  former,  as  the  motion  is  generally  slow.  Canals,  how- 
ever, present,  another  powerful  obstacle,  in  the  resistance  of 
the  water.  Contrary  to  the  principle  of  friction  above  stated, 
this  resistance  increases  rapidly  as  the  velocity  becomes 
greater;  being  proportional,  not  merely  to  the  velocity,  but 
to  its  square,  so  that  the  resistance  to  a  motion  of  ten  miles 
an  hour,  would  be  at.  least  twenty-five  times  as  great  as  to  One 
of  two  miles  an  hour.  The  resistance  of  the  medium,  indeed* 
forms  snob  an •  obstacle,  that  vessels,  even  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  can  never  move  in  water  with  very  great 
rapidity.  We  find  accordingly*  that  steam  vessels  with  the 
most  powerful  engines,  even  in  the  open  sea,  and  before  a 
strong  and  favourable  gale,  rarely  sail  with  a  velocity  of  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour ;  while  boats  on  canals  sel- 
dom exceed  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles,  in  consequence  of 
the  passage  of  locks,  and.  other  obstructions. 

From  these  and  other  considerations  it  will  appear,  that 
while  goods  axe  conveyed  on  canals  at  the  rate  of  only  two 
or  three  miles  an  hour,  railways  will  afford  a  velocity  of  ten 
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or  fifteen  miles,  or  even  more,  by  additional  power,  If  it 
should  be  thought  necessary.  Unlike  canals,  too,  they  are  not 
obstructed  by  frost  In  winter,  or  drought  in  summer,  or  by  fre- 
quent repairs;  nothing,  indeed, except  a  hefcvy  fail  of  snow  sus- 
pending their  usefulness.  By  them,  also,  articles  may  be  convey- 
ed that  are  too  bulky  to  pass  through  the  locks  of  canals;  and 
goods  on  them  are  not  liable  to  the  injuries  to  which  they  are 
exposed  from  storms,  and  other  causes,  on  canals1,  particularly 
at  their  junctions  with  rivers.  Railways,  besides,  are  construct- 
ed at  from  a  half  to  a  fourth  of  the  expense  of  ordinary  canals. 
They  alio  occupy  less  ground,  and  oan  often  be  carried  in  a 
more  direct  line,  in  consequence  of  their  not  requiring  the 
same  precision  in  point  of  level. 

Over  the  present  system  of  land  carriage,  by  carts  and 
waggons,  they  present  the  immense  advantages  of  far  greater 
despatch,  and  far  superior  power ;  a  locomotive  steam  engine, 
of  eight  horse  power,  being  capable  of  propelling  a  load  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  tons,  ^t  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour: 
while,  fbtf  the  conveyance  of  mails  and  passengers,  they  hold 
out  the  promise  of  a  degree  of  celerity  never  before  contem- 
plated. Another  advantage,  of  extreme  importance,  is  the 
cheupne**  of  carriage  and  fares.  According  to  the  present 
system,  the  carriage  of  goods  between  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool, (a  distance  *qual  to  that  of  Armagh  from  Belfast,)  6osts 
forty  shillings  a  ton ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  projected 
railway,  a  charge  of  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  ton  #111  afford 
the  proprietor*  «n  ample  return  for  the  money  expended. 

Such  are  sOme  of  the  advantages  that  may  be  expected  to 
result,  in  any  civilized  country,  from  the  use  of  rail-roads. 
In  Ireland,  however,  from  its  peculiar  circumstances,  they 
seem  likely  to  be  valuable  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  soil  is 
rich  and  fertile;  and  the  country  possesses  numerous  sources 
of  wealth  and  prosperity :  yet  poverty  and  distress  prevail 
extensively;  and  the  horrors  of  famine  are  frequently  felt  in 
districts  rarely  equalled  in  fertility  and  natural  resouroes. 
To  'What,  predisposing  causes,  political  or  moral,  these  me- 
lancholy effects  are  to  be  attributed,  it  is  not  our  present  busi- 
ness to  inquire;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  immediate  occasion 
is  the  want  of  industry,  properly  directed,  among  the  nu- 
merous population.  *  Manufactures  and  commerce  are 
either  wanting,  or  are  too  sparingly  established ;  and  agricul- 
ture languishes.  To  remove  these  evils,  nothing  perhaps 
would  contribute  more  effectually  than  the  establishment  of 
easy,  oheap,  and  rapid  means  of  internal  communication. 
Let  the  country  be  intersected  with  railways,  passing  through 
the  most  important  districts!  and  terminating  in  the  principal 
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aeaports;  and  from  these  leading  lines,  let  branches  be  ex- 
tended to  neighbouring  town*,  mines,  end  other  places  of 
importance;  and  a  new  impulse  will  be  communicated  to  the 
energies  of  the  nation.  At  proper  stations,  stores  and  ware- 
booses  may  be  erected;  and  markets  mpy  be  established,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  articles  produced  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  sale  of  others  in  return.  The  grazier  and  the  farmer 
will  then  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  cattle,  their .  butter,  and 
their,  corn;  and  will  thus  have  the  most  powerful  motive  for 
increased  activity  and  exertion  in  raising  articles,  whiqh  can 
thus  be  disposed  of  to  advantage.  They  will  also  be  supplied, 
on  more  moderate  terms,  with  whatever  may  be  necessary  for 
the  culture  of  <their  grounds,  or  the  erection  of  buildings,  or 
for  the  comfort  of  themselves  and  their  families;  and,  having 
the  means  of  procuring  these  articles  more  abundantly  than 
before,  they  will  gradually  acquire  what  is  unfortunately  too 
little  felt  in  Ireland — a  wish  to  have  houses,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing, of  a  comfortable  kind. 

In  many  respects,  Ireland  presents  great  advantages  for 
manufactures.  The  population  is  numerous,  and  labour 
cheap ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  if  properly  cultivated,  is 
such  as  to  supply  ample  provisions  for  a  large  manufacturing 
population.  Now,  the  promoting  of  internal  communication 
would  materially  facilitate  the  establishment  of  manufactures 
of  almost,  every  kind.  Coals  aqd  other  necessary  articles 
would  thps  be  procured  on  moderate  terms ;  and  the  manu- 
factured articles  could  be  transported  cheaply  and  rapidly  to 
the  proper  market,  so  as  to  give  the  manufacturer  an  early 
return  for  his  capita).  Such  facilities  seem  likely,  indeed,  to 
present  the  strongest  inducements  to  British  capitalists  to  form 
establishments  in  Ireland;  as  it  is  almost  certain,  that  they 
could  there  manufacture  their  goods,  by  means  of  proper  ma- 
chinery, on  terms  considerably  more  moderate  than  they  can 
do  in  Britain. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  views  to  the  effects  which 
might  be  expected  to  result,  from  the  establishment  of  rail- 
roads in  Ireland  itself.  Tl^ere  are  other  circumstances,  how- 
ever, which  add  greatly  to  the  advantages  already  pointed  out. 
Steam  vessels  are  beginning  to  be  more  generally  established 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and  their  number  can  be  increas- 
ed at  pleasure.  By  means  of  such  vessels,  plying  between 
the  principal  sea-ports  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by  the 
railways  on  both  sides,  the  manufactures  and  produce  of 
Ireland  could  be  poured  over  Britain  with  despatch  and  cer- 
tainty, and  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  countries.  The 
excellence  of  Irish  provisions,  of  different  kinds,   is  well 
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known ;  and  by  the  proposed  means,  they  night  be  conveyed 
to  England,  in  the  best  condition.  Epping  batter  noir  sells, 
in  London,  at  two  shillings  a  poatid;  while  in  Ireland,  batter 
of  equal  quality,  can  be  had  at  half  the  price,  and  could  be 
conveyed  to  any  part  of  England,  fresh  and  good.  It  is  per- 
fectly possible,  indeed,  that  batter  might  be  churned  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland  one  day,  and  be  the  next,  on  the  tables  of 
the  rich  or  the  poor,  in  Manchester  or  Birmingham;  and  eggs, 
poultry,  and  fleshmeat,  might  be  conveyed  with  equal  des- 
patch. 

From  these  considerations,  therefore,  we  trust  that  landed 
proprietors,  merchants,  and  all  others  in  this  country,  who 
nave  it  in  their  power  to  forward  such  an  object,  will  bestow 
on  the  subject  a  due  degree  of  attention;  and  will  see  reason 
to  give  tneir  countenance  and  support  to  the  intended 
measures.  With  respect  to  the  proposed  line  between  this 
town  and  Dublin,  we  think  it  may  be  of  great  advantage, 
particularly  if  it  be  kept  in  most  places  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  coast,  so  as  to  open  up  the  country  as  much 
am  possible,  and  to  have  towns  and  agricultural  districts  on 
both  sides.  If  this  were  done,  branches,  when  they  might 
appear  necessary,  could  be  carried  at  small  expense  to  the 
principal  towns,  without  interrupting  the  direction  of  the 
grand  line.  From  the  principal  line,  also,  branches  could  be 
extended  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom.  One,  in 
particular,  might  be  carried  to  Enniskillen,  to  form  the  con- 
nexion which  has  long  been  contemplated,  by  means  of  a 
canal.  In  this  way,  the  intended  communication  could  be 
opened  at  much  less  expense,  and  in  a  far  more  effectual 
manner  than  in  the  way  formerly  proposed ;  and  this  line, 
with  the  branches  that  might  be  connected  with  it,  seems 
likely  to  contribute  very  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
province  of  Ulster.  By  this  means,  a  large  portion  of  fipe 
country  would  be  opened  up;  the  value  of  land  would  be  in- 
creased; and  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  in  districts 
which  are  ripe  for  their  introduction,  would  be  rendered 
practicable  and  easy.  This  town  would  receive  a  full  share 
of  the  advantages  that  have  been  pointed  out;  and  we  trust, 
the  inhabitants  will  make  suitable  exertions  in  forwarding  the 
Intended  measures.  We  understand,  indeed,  that  the  subject 
is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
we  expect  much  good  to  result  from  the  exertions  of  that 
respectable  and  intelligent  body. 

Z.  A. 
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PUBLIC  EVENTS. 


B&ITAIN  AT  XHB  COM MENCEMBNT  OF   1885. 


Britain,  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
amsftdttousand  protracted  straggle,  which 
c  fcSMigert  in  its  progress  the  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope, continues  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
repose.  Her  relations  to  oil  the  Powers 
of  Europe,  are  of  the  most  friendly  end 
pacific  kind.  So  far  as  she  is  concern- 
ed, the  tsasete  of  Jaflns  is  shut.  The 
recognition  of  the  Sooth  American  Re- 
publics, notwithstanding  the  half-muttered 
threats  of  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid, 
are  not  likely  to  produce  the  slightest 
change  in  the  political  relations  of  Europe. 
The  recognition  was  too  long  delayed. 
For  a  length  of  time,  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  infant  Republics  was  no 
longer  problematical;  and  there  was,  in 
truth,  a  mercantile,  before  there  was  a 
ministerial  recognition.  The  one  produced 
the  other.  We  should  have  rejoiced,  that 
more  decisive  measures  had  been  earlier 
adopted :  but  we  cannot  withhold  the  meed 
of  praise  from  the  calm  and  dignified  course 
which  the  British  Cabinet  has  recently  a-- 
•opted. 

The  situation  of  our  West  Indian  Colo- 
nies will  obtain,  we  trust,  that  mature  and 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  to  which  it  is  unquestionably 
entitled.  We  have  to  redress  long-neglect- 
ed oppressions  in  that  quarter.  However 
repulsive  the  slave-holders'  conduct  may 

Sear— however  appalling  the  re-action  of 
•lave  population  may  have  been,-^both 
were  the  natural  result  of  a  system,  which 
we  ourselves  put  in  operation.  We  mini- 
stered food  to  human  avarice*  We  tempted 
the  one  party,  by  every  motive  which  sel- 
fjshnews  could  suggest;  and  inflamed  the 
passions  of  the  ether,  by  0fwj  motive  which 
revenge  could  inspire.  We  need  not  af- 
fect to  be  panic-struck,  when  the  latter  rise 
at  barbarous  retaliation  against  their  mas- 
ten.  Tmsfonns apart  of  the  retributive 
justice  of  God.  We  have  all  read  of  that 
species  of  tiger  start,  by  which  the  slave 
vindicate*  the  independent  qualities  of  bis 
race1.  There  have  been  long  years  of 
lordly  domination  on  the  one  band,  and 
Use  spirit  of  meditated  revenge  on  the 
other.  The  cup  of  misery  has  long  been 
filling;  and  it  was  not  strange,  that  the 
waters  of  bitterness  should  at  hart  overflow. 


We  anticipate  confidently,  that  the  same 
policy  which  led  to  the  recognition  of  the 
revolted  provinces  of  Old  Spain,  will  lead 
to  a  melioration  of  the  slave  system  in  our 
West  Indian  possessions. 

In  a  domestic  point  of  view,  England, 
seems  studious  of  finding  out  new  chan- 
nels, into  which  she  may  direct  her  surplus 
capital.  Joint  Stock  Companies  are  multW 
plying  on  every  hand.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  indulge  in  melancholy  forebodings;  yet' 
we  can  scarcely  hesitate  in  concluding,  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  fitful  and  feverish  spe- 
culation on  this  subject,  excited  in  the 
public  mind.  We  read  over,  a  few  days 
since,  a  list  of  the  projects  which  occupied 
general  attention  in  London,  about  the 
memorable  period  of  the  South  Sea  bubble* 
The  extension  of  railways,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  canals,  seem  to  us  likely  to  turn 
out  both  the  most  important  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  and  the  most  profitable  in 
point  of  mercantile  speculation. 

Scotland,  if  we  except  the  abuse  of  the 
repeal  of  the  combination  laws,  presents 
us  with  the  usual  results,  which  may  be 
expected  amongst  a  reading  and1  reflecting 
people.  With  a  degree  of  violence,  alto- 
gether  at  variance  with  the  national  cha- 
racter, the  operatives  have  contemned  the 
advice  of  their  most  zealous  friends,  and 
persevered  in  their  career,  in  opposition  to 
me  plainest  dictates  of  reason.  Acquainted 
as  we  are  with  the  character  of  our  breth- 
ren in  that  kingdom,  we  sincerely  hope 
that  the  present  impulse  will  soon  subside  ; 
and  sound  sense,  and  rational  inquiry,  will 
regain  their  empire.  The  present  is  a 
most  unnatural  state  of  things.  In  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  the  interest  of  the 
employer  and  the  manufacturer  are  inse- 
parably connected.  , 

Theevlls  of  Ireland  may  be  found,  not 
in  her  soil  or  climate— in  these  she  has 
been  blessed  beyond  most  nations  in  the 
world.  In  the  history  of  our  country,  the 
domestic  distentions  of  our  inhabitants  oc- 
cupy the  most  appalling  page.  We  have 
heartless  absentees,  and  resident  regulators. 
Action  and  re-action  have  been  equal  and 
contrary.  Yet  we  indulge  the  hope,  that 
some  measures  may  be  adopted  in  the  en- 
suing meeting  of  Parliament,  which  may 
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tend  to  g<Tere«t  to  a  long-divided  country,  motive  to  cKng  together,  which  can  animate 
by  issuing  two  most  important  question*—  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  people— The 
tithes,  and  the  removal,  upon  constitu-    great  object  is  to  preserve  those  blessings 


tional  principles,  of  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
abilities. 

The  public  documents  of  importance, 
to  which  we  have  to  allude,  are,  the  Ad- 
dress of  thePresident  of  the  United  States  of 
'America,  and  the  Proclamation  of  His 
present  Majesty  as  King  of  Hanover.  In 
the  first,  which  is  much  too  voluminous  to 
insert  at  length,  the  principal  topics  are  as 
follows. 

It  states  that  the  Revenue  for  1824  was 
estimated  at  18,600,000  dollars,  or  above 
£3,800,000  sterling,  The  public  debts  a- 
mounts  to  79,000,000  dollars  or  about 
£16,460,000.  Debt  to  the  amount  of 
1 1,690,000  dollars  was  paid  off  last  last  year. 
On  the  1st  of  June,  1817,  the  Debt  a- 
mounted  to  128,490,000  dollars.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  totally  extinguished  in  tea 
years. 

It  mentions  the  struggles  in  Greece  and 
South  America,  in  terms  of  approbation 
with  which  British  feelings  entirely  sympa- 
thise, and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  British 
policy  has  since  acted  on  the  same  enlight- 
ened views  in  recognising  the  independence 
of  the  South  American  States. 

Some  effectual  measure  for  civilizing  and 


and  to  hand  them  down  to  our  latest  pos- 
terity. Our  institutions  form  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world. 
Our  attitude  is  highly  interesting  as  relates 
toother  powers,  and  particularly  to  our 
Southern  neighbours.  We  nave  duties  to 
perform  with  respect  to  all,  to  which  we 
must  be  faithful.  To  every  kind  of  danger 
we  should  pay  the  most  vigilant  and  un- 
•ceasing  attention ;  remove  the  cause  where 
it  may  be  practicable,  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  it  when  inevitable.*' 

In  the  second  document,  of  which  we 
annex  a  copy,  we  have  the  same  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  feelings  which  distin- 
guished His  Majesty's  parting  admonition 
to  his  Irish  subjects. 


',1884, 
"PROCLAMATION. 
«  GEOBGE  IV.  &C. 
« It  having  come  to  our  knowledge,  that 
some  doubts  are  entertained  respecting  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  16th  article  of  the  Act  of 
the-Serman  Confederation  of  the  8th  June, 
1816,  which  is  to  the  following  effect— 
The  difference  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil 


settling  the  navive  tribes  is  recommended  and  political  rights  m  the  countries  com- 
to  Congress.  "  Between  the  limits  of  our  posing  the  German  Confederation,'— We 
present  States  and  Territories,  and  the  are  induced  to  issue  the  following  Decla- 
Rocky  Mountain,  and  Mexico,  there  is  a  ration  and  Ordnance:— 
vast  territory  to  which  they  might  be  inviu  «  1.  The  several  professors  of  the  Chris- 
ad,  with  inducements  which  might  be  sue-  tian  faith  enjoy  a  perfect  equality  of  civil 
cessfuL  It  is  thought,  if  that  territory  and  political  rights  in  the  kingdom,  and  in 
should  be  divided  into  districts,  by  previous    conformity  with  the  said  article,  the  notion 

of  a  predominant  and  of  a  merely  tolerat- 
ed Church  is  entirely  abolished. 

M2.  All  Christian  religions  communi- 
ties have  a  right  to  the  unobstructed  and 


agreements  with  the  tribes  now  residing 
there,  and  civil  governments  be  established 
in  each,  wish  schools  for  every  branch  of 
instruction  in  litemture,  and  in  the  arts  of 


Civilised  life,  that  all  the  tribes  now  within  free  exercise  of  their  religious  worship,  and 

our  limits  might  gradually  be  drawn  there,  every  Clergyman  can  require  the  surplices, 

The  execution  of  mis  plan  would  necesari-  &c.  only  from  the  parishioners  of  his  own 

ly  be  attended  with  expense,  and  that  not  persuasion.     Consequently, 

inconsiderable,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  "3.  Those  inhabitants  who  belong  ton 

any  other  can  be  devised,  which  would  be  different  Christian  persuasion  from  that 

less  liable  to  -that  objection,  or  more  likely  of  the  parish,  are  to  pay  the  fees,  &c  only 

to  succeed."  to  the  Clergymen  of  their  persuasion  to 

A  military  post  on  the  West  coast  is  re-  whose  parish  they  are  positively  annexed, 

commended  for  the  use  of  the  American  Fees  can  be  required  by  a  Clergymen  of 

shipping,  and  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  a  different  persuasion,  when  he  has  been 

T-~J required  to  perform  an  official  duty,  and 

has  really  performed  it. 

"  4.  On  the  other  hand,  all  dues  to 
Churches  and  Schools,  which  proceed  from 

«  From  the  view  above  presented,"  the  houses,  farms,  and  other  landed  property, 

President  observes,  "  it  is  manifest  that  the  in  a  parish,  without  regard  to  the  personal 

situation  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  qualities  of  the  Professor,  in  respect  to  his 

highest  degree  prosperous  and  nappy.—  religious  belief,  are  still  to  be  paid  to  those 

Blessed  with  governments    the  happiest  entitled  to  them  by  every  possessor,  even 

which  the  vtorld  ever  knew,  with  no  dis-  il  he  belong  to  a  Christian  party  different 

tinct  orders  in  society,  or  divided  interests  to  that  of  the  parish, 

in   any  portion  of  the  vast  territory  over  "5.  Contains  regulations  for  the  entries 

which  their  dominion  extends,  we  have  evey  in  the  Church  books." 


The  attention  of  Congress  is  then  direct- 
ed  to  the  capital;  and  public  improve- 
ments in  it  are  recommended. 


Arts  and  Science*. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


MECHANICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
Dubmng  the  peace  which  the  British 
dominions  hare  been  enjoying  for  several 
years,  science  and  art,  as  might  naturally. 
be  expected,  have  been  advancing  with  no 
ordinary  rapidity,  particularly  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  During  this  pe- 
riod, more  has  been* done  for  the  diffusion 
•f  practical  science  among  the  operative 

s  of  the  community,  than  has  ever 
done  in  any  age  or  country.    To 

I  this  desirable  end,  associations,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Mechanical 
Institutions,  Schools  of  Arts,  &c  have 
been  formed  in  most  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Britain;  and  courses  of  popular  lectures, 
illustrated  by  experiments,  and  by  the  ex- 
hissfion  of  models,  have  been  delivered  on 
she  more  useful-  parts  of  mechanics  and. 

Lectures,  expressly  adapted  for  those 
deeses  of  the  community,  were  first  de- 
livered in  the  Andersonian  Institution  of 
Gtaaoow}  about  twenty-five  years  ago; 
and  in  that  establishment,  such  lectures 
have  since  continued  to  be  given  annually, 
and  have  been  productive  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  manufactures  of  that  important 
dry.  The  next  place  in  which  any  thing 
of  this  nature  was  done,  was  the  Belfast 
Institution ;  in  which,  in  1814,  lectures  of 
asbnilnr  kind  were  delivered  to  the  opera- 
tives of  this  place.  Within  the  last  two  or 
years,  however,  similar  establishments- 
been  formed  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
am*  Aberdeen,  and  several  other 

m *  During  the  last  summer,  also,  the 

practice  was  revived  in  Belfast;  two  similar 
courses  of  lectures  having  been  given  in 
the  Institution*  We  see,  also,  with  great 
■stisrVtkm,  that*  meetings  have  been  held 
in  Dublin,  and  measures  adopted,  with 
every  prospect  of  success,  for  establishing 
a  similar  association  in  the  Irish  capital. 

The  advantages  of  these  establishments, 
provided,  asthey  often  are,  with  appropriate 
ltaaiies  and  other  helps,  must  be  very 
great.  Fronvthe  opportunities  which  they 
afibrd,  they  must  render  the-operative  and 
mamrfscturing  part  of  the  population  more 
intelligent,  and  more  able,  In  their  respec- 
tive occupations;  and  they  may  often  aid 
genius  in  the  lower  daises,  in  its  struggles 
acainatthedifflcuhieein  which  it  may  be 
placed,  and  contribute  to  give  to  the  com- 
xtnrity  the  advantage  of  talents  that  might* 

'   rwise  be  lost  in  obscurity;  and,  in  Ire- 

in  particular,  we  hope  to  see  them 

""    established  as  drcum- 

With  respect  to  Bel 


last,  the  Institution  furnishes  what  is 
requisite,  so  far  as  the  instruction  to  be 
communicated  is  concerned;  but  we  think 
that  an  association  among  the  operative 
classes,  for  mutual  improvement,  and  for 
the  formation  of  a  suitable  library,  and  a 
collection'of  models  and  apparatus,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  belongs  to  the  Institution, 
might  be  of  still  farther  advantage.  Such 
a  measure  would  diffuse  a  spirit  of  investi- 
gation, and  a  taste  for  readings  and  would 
create  a  much  greater  desire  of  acquiring 
an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
what  is  useful  in  the  various  trades  and 
occupations  of  artisans,  than  exists  in  this- 
place  at  present. 

THE  STEAM  BHGIHE,  STB  AM  VESSELS, 
AND  STEAM  GUNS. 

The  steam  engine  continues  to  extend- 
the  sphere  of  its  utility  and  of  its  wonders. 
In  England  alone,  the  power  of  steam  i» 
at  present  computed  to  perform  the  work 
of  two  millions  of  men.    It  is  now  em- 
ployed, indeed,  as  a  prime  mover  for  the 
more  powerful  machinery  of  almost  every  ■ 
kind ;  not  only  draining  mines  and  grind- 
ing grain,  but  spinning  and  weaving  cot- 
ton, and  propelling  vessels  across  the  sea, 
contrary  to  wind  and  tide ;  with  other  an-, 
plications  too  numerous  to  recount,    in 
its  application  to  vessels,  indeed,  it  has  ren- 
dered man  independent  of  the  winds  and 
waves, .in  a  degree  which  the  most  sanguine 
mind,  even  a  few  years  back,  could  never 
have  anticipated.    It  has  given  a  degree 
of  certainty  and' regularity  to  travelling 
and  to  correspondence  by  sea,  that  is  but 
little  inferior  to  what  is  attained  by  land. 
The  great  importance  of  this  application 
of  the  power  of  steam,  is  now  beginning 
every  day  to  be  more  generally  felt;  and 
we  find,  accordingly,  that  steam  vessels  * 
are  now  plying  between  various  parts  of 
Ireland  and  Britain;  and  also  between  the 
ports  of  Britain,  and  those  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland.    They  are  also  beginning  to 
be  employed  much  more  generally  on  ri- 
vers, canals,  and  lakes;  and,  to  complete 
the  wonder,  a  project  is  now  in  progress 
to  establish  a  connexion,  by  steam  naviga- . 
tien,  between  England  and  India* 

A  power  of  such  national  importance 
naturally  induces  men  of  talents  to  endea- 
vour to  make  improvements  in  the  mode 

e  The  number  of  steam  vends  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  sad  Ireland,  is  atrpment  nearly 
900,  of  which  about  40  are  on  the  Clyde.   Hie 

eb  belonging  to  the  United  State*,  hi 

eftunatMinaoa 
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of  its  application;  especially,  as  it  Is  uni- 
versally admitted,  that  certain  improve- 
ments would  be  desirable,  if  they  could  be 
effected.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  nu- 
merous attempts  of  this  nature  hare  been 
made  from  time  to  time.  Of  these,  none 
have  attracted  so  much  notice  as  those  of 


Paris,  for  1886,  it  appears  that  of  the  ex- 
treme instances  of  cold  experienced  at  Pa- 
ris since  1665,  eight  happened  in  January, 
three  in  December,  and  one  in  February : 
and  that,  of  the  extreme  instances  of  heat 
since  1705,  six  happened  in  July  and  four 
in  August.    The  greatest  degree  of  cold 


Mr.  Perkins,  of  London ;  who,  by  heating  during  the  former  period  wa/on  the  25th 

water  in  a  strong  cylinder,  far  beyond  the  of  January,  J 795,  when  the  thermometer 

boiling  point,   produces  a  power  vastly  indicated  28° -5  (centigrade)  below  aero,  or 

greater  than  that  obtained  by  the  common  48°  S  below  the  Freezing  point  on  Fahren- 

xneans— a. power,  indeed,  of  seven  or  eight  heit;  and  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  dur- 

hundred,  or  a  thousand  pounds  on  each  ing  the  latter  period  was  on  the  8th  of  July 

square  inch,  instead  of  eight  or  ten  pounds,  1798,  when  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade, 

the  pressure  generally  employed.    jBy  this  in  a  Northern  aspect,  and  as  much  as  pos- 

maans,  he  calculates  on  producing  erects,  able  out  of  the  influence  of  the  reverbre- 

which  must  astonish,  even  in  this  age  of  tions  of  the  ground,  stood  at  S8°*4»  centi- 

mechanical  wonders.     One  of  the  most  grade,  or  101°*12,  Fahr,     From  the  same 

remarkable  of  these,  is  its  proposed  appU-  paper,  it  appears,  that  at  Paris  there  were 

cation,  instead  of  gunpowder,  in  propelling  twenty-five  days  of  successive  frost,  in  1776; 

halls.    This  application  of  it,  which  is  said  sixty-nine,  in  1783^  forty-two  in  1 795,  and 

to  be  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  thirty-two  in  1798.     It  appears  also,  from 

the  British  Government,  is.  represented  as  the  observations  of  Captain  Parry,  that  <U 

likely  to  make  an  entire  change  in  the  Melville  Island,  there  are  in  the  year  Jive 

present  ■/■tern  of  war;  as  one  gun,  by  rnontht  during  which  mercury  freeze*  in  the 

means  or  this  extraordinary  cower,  would  open  ctr,— an  extreme  degree  of  cold :  as 

discharge  as  many  balls  as  fifty  or  a  hun-  the  freezing  point  of  mercury  is  7J9  of  Feb- 


dred  in  the  present  way,  and  with  a  destruc- 
tive force  immensely  greater.  We  are 
gravely  told,  indeed,  that  an  army,  pro- 
vided with  three  or  four  such  portable  guns, 
might  sacrifice  one  or  two  hundred  tnon- 

aand  of  their  enemies  in  a  day;  and  thus,  

perhaps,  to  the  soothing  of  our  feelings  of  fast,  to  include  several  of  the  Northern 
Humanity,  a  peace  might  be  brought  about  Counties.  Such  Societies,  wherever fcnn- 
in  a  few  weeks,  from  the  inability  of  the  ed,  have  received  the  countenance  of  the 
parties  to  continue  the  war.  With  respect  principal  Nobility  .and  Qentry,  and  we  can  • 
to  prehensions  so  wonderful,  it  is  natural    not  entertain  a  doubt,  that  a  Northern  oae 


ronheithelow  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

Z.    /Lb 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  IN  £EXFAST. 

We  have  beard  that  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  form  a  Horticulture  Society  in  Bel- 


would  experience  similar  patronage.  A 
taste  for  Gardening  deserves  encourage- 
ment ;  and  the  rewards  given  by  such  a 
Society,  whilst  they  require  no  great  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  subscribers,  serve  to 
stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  wanking  gar- 
dener.   Another  object  has  been  alsomen- 


to  suspend  our  judgment,  till  we  have  more 
decisive  evidence;  and  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  that  there  w  considerable  exagge- 
ration in  the  accounts  thus  far  laid  before 
the  public.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  Perkins  is  no  ordinary  man ;  and  we 

can  scarcely  think,  that  no  important  re-  _w 

cults  will  arise  from  the  great  attention  tioned,  that   of  establishing  a  library  for 

which  he  has  paid  to  the  steam  engine.  working  gardeners,  which  they  may  have 

Among  the  attempts  to  improve  the  the  privilege  of  consulting.  There  is  no  ait. 
steam  engine,  we  may  mention  that  of  our  the  works  illustrative  of  which  are  more  ex- 
ingenious  townsman,  Mr.  Rider,  who  baa  pensive  than  those  which  have  been  pub- 
endeavoured  to  supply  what  has  long  been  lished  on  Gardening ;  so  much  so,  that  no 
been  felt  as  a  desideratum— the  production  person  in  a  middle  station  of  life,  can  aflbrd 
of  a  rotatory  motion  directly,  without  the  to  purchase  them.  Such  a  library  will  have 
intervention  of  a  crank,  and  the  loss  of  many  advantages,  and  would  be  no  smell 
power  thus  occasioned.  In  this,  he  has  recommendaupn  of  the  plan,  to  which  wo 
succeeded  in  principle,  and  has  also  greatly  heartily  wish  success.  It  is  favourable  to 
reduced  the  inconvenient  size  of  the  en-  exertion,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kel- 
gine;  and  produced,  we  are  informed,  a  fast  there  resides  a  gentleman  who  \ms 
great  saving  of  fuel.  Wo  are  aware,  that  tried  many  valuable  experiments  in  the  na- 
objections  of  a  practical  nature  have  been  turalization  of  foreign  plants,  and  who  is  so 
urged  against  this  engine;  but  with  what  well  known,  both  as  a  successful  cultivator, 
justice,  we  cannot  say.  We  trust,  how-  and  as  a  scientiflcai  botanist  throughout  the 
ever,  they  are  not  well  founded.  United  Kingdom,  that  should  he  be  induced 

to  engage  m  promoting  this  measure,  it 

TEMPERATURE.  would  contribute  much  to  an  intercourse 

From  a  paper  published  by  M.  Arago,  in  with  other  Societies,  having  the  y«ft¥»  ob- 

the  Almanac  of  the  JSoard  of  Longitude  of  ject. 
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EARLY  EDfUOW  OF  SHAKEIPEARE. 

A  LTtTKAUY  treasure  of  no  common  va-  came  in  to  the  hands  of  the  owners,  Me 
lue,  and  of  most  singular  rarity,  which  is  Payne  &  Foss. 
j^Ytoexate  a  strong  mterestm  the  minds  The  most  interesting  of  these  Plays  is 
^J1?-*™  pead  loTers  of  the  anci«nt  Eng-  Hamlet.  The  following  is  the  title  :— 
i^Lh-ama,  and  wUl  awaken  the  hopes  and  "The  Tragical  Historic  of  Hamlet 
fearsof  every  ambitious  and  jealous  collec-  Prince  of  Denmark,  by  William  Shake- 
tor  of  scarce  books,  has,  within  the  last  few  speare.  As  it  has  been  diuerse  times  actld 
days,  been  brought  to  lights  and  is  now  in  by  his  Highnesse  Seruants  in  the  Cittie  of 
»»/??.  ?f  Mem.  Payne  and  Foss,  of  Condon :  as  also  in  the  Vniuereities  of 
l*ajlMaU,  London.                                        Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  elsewhere 

This  exhumated  curiosity  is  a  book  in  At  London,  printed  for  N<  L.  and  John 

■nail  Quarto,  said  to  have  been  once  pos-  TrundeU,  1008. 

■eased  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  but  not  al-  The  edition  of  the  Play  is  singular  in 

laded  to  by  him— containing  the  scarce  edi-  many  respects.    There  are  various  new 

tons  of  twelve  of  Shakepseare's  Plays.—  readings,  of  infinite  interest;  sentiments 

C^K?"~m  expressed,   which  greatly  alter  several  of 

*•  The  ^Jercbant  of  Venice.— 1600.  the  characters;  differences  in  the  names; 

2,  The  Metry  Wives  of  Windsor.— 1602.  "* 

S.  Much  Adoe  about  Nothing.— 1600. 

4.  A   Midsummer  Nights   Dreame.— 

i6oa 

&  Troylus&Cressida,— 1600L 
6-  Romeo  &  Juliet.— 1599. 
7.  Hamlet,  1608. 
S-  Henry  IV.  Part  II— 1600. 
»•    n  Part  I.— 1690. 

la  Henry  V— 1608. 

11.  Kichardlll.— 1608. 

12.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.— 1634. 
The  size  of  this  important  and  curious 

volume  is  the  ancient  small  quarto,  and 
k  upon  the  whole  ingood  order.  It  was 
the  property  of  Sir  IV  Hanmer,  but  must 
have  been  purchased  by  him  after  he  had 
published  his  Shakespeare:  otherwise  he 
would  have  made  use  of  it  in  that  publica- 
tion.   From  Sir  T.  Hanmer  it  passed  into    r . r—„  .._, ., 

the  possession  of  the  Bunbury  family :  and    hearing  it  performed,  and  gettiTggpg&Jhos 
it  was  from  one  of  the  branches  of  it  that  it    and  parts  from  some  of  the  actors?*  '"  " 


and  many  minor  points  which  are  extremely 
curious.  For  example,  every  alternate  page 
is  headed  Tragedie  and  Tragedy;  Laertes 
is  Laertes,  throughout;  Polonius  is  Co- 
rambis;  Gildenstern  is  Gilderstone;  Os- 
rick  has  no  name,  but  is  styled  a  Braggart 
Gentleman  of  the  Court;  and  in  the  closet 
scene  "  the  Ghost  enters  in  his  night-gown." 
The  common  copy  of  Hamlet  is  taken  from 
the  edition  of  1604- ;  and  it  Ib  surmised  that 
in  the  course  of  its  immense  popularity  some 
piratical  bookseller  obtained  a  garbled  copy 
and  published  it ;  for  at  this  period  copy- 
rights were  not  sold  by  authors  as  in  our 
days,  and  Shakespeare  seems  never  to  havfc 
paid  much  attention  to  literary  profit,  or  to 
any  fame  beyond  the  walls  of  the  theatre 
where  his  productions  were,,  performed. 
Various  circumstances  indeed  cdftflrm  the 
suspicion,  that  the  play  was  picked  but  by 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT,  FOR  JANUARY*  1825. 


8ince  the  termination  of  the  late  war, 
the  commercial,  manufacturing,  agricultu- 
ral, and  monied  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  experienced  the  most  re- 
markable vicissitudes.  The  revulsion  oc- 
casioned by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  re- 
turn of  peace,  produced  calamities  in  the 
mercantile  world,  equally  unparalleled  in 


both,  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  this  coun- 
try, never,  perhaps,  enjoyed  a  more  abun- 
dant produce.  Neither  do  we  believe,  with 
others,  that  prices  have  been  kept  up  by 
any  great  increase  of  speculation.  The 
real  cause,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  it 
will  prove  permanent,  seems  to  be,  the 
general  increasing  prosperity  of  the  coun- 


magnitude  and  extent.  The  stagnation  of  try,  which  enables  the  various  classes  of  the 
trade  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  manufac-  community  to  purchase,  and  consequently 
turer ;  and  the  want  of  demand  for  provi-  to  use,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  ne- 
adons  in  our  fleets  and  armies,  with  the  de-  cessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  If  the  Land- 
creased  consumption  of  the  necessaries  and  lords  be  wise  enough  not  to  discourage  the 
comforts  of  life,  by  the  working  classes*,  exertions  of  their  tenant,  by  returning  to 
hastened  the  downfal  of  the  agriculturist,  the  old  system  of  Rack-rents,  on  the  first 
The  moni«xl  interests  were  the  last  to  suffer ;  dawning  of  a  better  day ;  and  if  the  Farm- 


but  the  wonderful  diminution  of  the  capi- 
tal required  in  trade,  manufactures,  and 
the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries or  life,  soon  left  millions  of  money  un- 
employed* and  an  extraordinary  reduction 
of  interest  has  been  the  natural  consequen- 
ces. With  the  continuation  of  peace,  how- 
ever, the  great  interests  of  toe  country, 
have  successively  recovered v  in  the  very  or- 
der in  which  originally  they  suffered.  Com 


ert  have  prudence  sufficient  to  prevent  them 
from  resuming  culpable  habits  of  expendi- 
ture ;  we  are  confident  that  the  agriculture 
of  this  country  will  be  gradually  restored  to 
a  permanently  flourishing  condition.  From 
the  nature  of  its  soil,  the  habits  and  em- 
ployment of  its  people,  and  the  manner  in 
which  affluence  has  covered  the  face  of  the 
country  with  lordly  demesnes  and  graceful 
villas,  England  can  never  be  able  to  raise 


merce  and  manufactures  have  attained  a    sufficient  produce  for  its  own  consumption. 


state  of  unequalled  prosperity:  agriculture, 
during  the  last  year,  has  begun  to  reassume 
a  healthy  and  smiling  aspect;  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  capital  occasioned  by 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  country, 
will  soon,  in  all  probability,  restore  the 
drooping  aspects  or  the  monied  interests. 

The  unproved  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  must,  in  a  particular  manner, 
afford  the  highest  gratification  to  every  true 
lover  of  his  country.  With  a  superabun- 
dant population,  almost  wholly  employed, 
fin  three  Provinces  at  least,)  in  the  health, 
nil  and  virtuous  labours  of  the  field,  it  is  a 
matter  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
social  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Ireland, 


We  may  therefore  confidently  anticipate,. 
in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  pro- 
sperity of  the  sister  kingdom,  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  demand  for  the  superabun- 
dant produce,  raised  by  the  labour  of  our 
rural  population.  We  do  not  even  fear, 
if  our  landed  proprietors  have  common 
sense,  that  any  reasonable  modification  of 
the  existing  Corn  laws,  would  prove  es- 
sentially injurious  to  our-  agricultural  in*- 
terests. 

We  are  convinced,  indeed;  that  all  classes 
of  the  community  have  acquired  much 
practical  wisdom  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
The  extravagant  spirit  of  mercantile  ad- 
venture has  been  checked;  the  manufac- 


that  an  adequate  remuneration  should  be  turer  has  been  taught  to  calculate  conse- 

received  for  the  produce  of  the  soiL    Of  quences ;  the  intoxication  of  both  landlord 

this  we  have,  at  present,  a  remarkable  pros-  and  tenant  has  subsided,  which  made  the 

pert.    Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  a-  one  imagine  he  never  could  ask  enough, 

bundance  and  superior  quality,  of  the  pro-  and  the  other  that  he  could  never  promise 

duce  of  the  last  harvest,  the  prices  or  all  too-  much*     The  very  difficulties  which. 


kinds  of  grain  and  provisions  have  main- 
tained* a  steady  advance;  sufficient, to  re- 
ward the  industry  of  the  farmer,  without 
being  oppressive  to  the  artisan  and  manu- 
facturer. We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  some 
persons  endeavour  to  account  for  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  markets,  by  alleging  that 
the  late  crop  was  by  no  means  so  superior, 
as  it  has  been  represented.  We  have  the 
best  authority,  however,  for  stating,  that 


both  the  owqer  and  the  occupier  of  the 
soil*  have  experienced,  have  made  them 
better  acquainted  with  themselves,  and. 
with  each  other.  They  have  found  that 
their  interests  are  inseparable;  and  this  has 
brought  them  together  in  Farming  Socie- 
ties, to  devise  means  for  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage* From  the  intercourse  thus  pro- 
duced oetween  the  productive  and  the  un- 
productive  classes,  much  good  results  both, 
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to  themselves  and  to  the  community.— 
Meeting  on  the  ground  of  their  common 
humanity,  the  feudal  pride  of  the  great 
man  loses  itself  in  the  honest  sympathies 
of  nature,  and  the  envious  feelings  ot  the 
peasant  are  converted  into  sentiments  of 
attachment  and  respect.  "We,  therefore, 
most  cordially  wish  prosperity  to  those 
Farming  Societies  that  already  exist;  and 
hope,  ere  Ions,  to  see  them  mere  widely 
diffused  over  the  country.  Independently 
of  the  kindly  feeling  which  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  amongst  the  different 
classes  of  society,  they  actually  promote  a 
considerable  increase  of  knowledge,  and 
beneficial  emulation  amongst  farmers.— 
We  have  only  to  regret,  that  their  exertions 
ere  generally  too  much  confined  to  plough- 
ing; which,  however  important,  ought  not 
to  supersede  a  due  attention  to  many  other 

Sjually  valuable  parts  of  rural  economy, 
ut  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  a  short 
time,  their  own  experience,  and  the  use  of 
the  best  authors  on  agricultural  subjects, 
will  both  enlarge  their  views,  and  increase 
their  usefulness;  and,  firmly  believing  that 
they  may  essentially  promote  the  prospe- 
rity and  happiness  of  Ireland,  we  most  cor- 
dially say — "  God  speed  the  plough." 

But  we  feel  that  in  attending  to  general 
considerations,  we  have  lost  sight  of  our 
particular  object— the  business  of  the  pre- 
sent month.  Inordinary  seasons,  this  would 
be  a  matter  of  very  little  importance ;  for, 
January  is  generally  the  deadest  and  least 
valuable  month  of  the  year;  but  owing  to 
toe  extreme  severity  of  the  end  of  last  au- 
tumn, and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
winter,  it  has,  this  season,  been  a  period  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  agricultur- 
ist. Up  to  the  end  of  December,  the  pros- 
pect of  the  ensuing  wheat  crop  was  extreme- 
ly gloomy ;  and  tended  much  to  raise  the 
price  of  grain.  Very  little  potato  ground, 
which  is  principally  used  for  Wheat  in  the 


North,  could  be  prepared  for  the  seed;  and 
even  much  of  the  fallow  land  remained  un- 
sown. The  cold,  but  dry  weather,  however, 
which  we  have  generally  experienced  during 
the  present  month,  has  enabled  the  farmer, 
in  most  cases,  to  complete  bis  sowing  in 
good  order;  and  a  few  dry  days,  any  time 
during  the  ensuing  month,  will  put  the 
usual  quantity  of  ground  under  Wheat. 
To  this  circumstance,  we  may,  in  some  de- 
gree, ascribe  the  small  decline  in  prices  that 
has  lately  taken  place. 

The  days  are  gradually  lengthening,  and 
the  country  is  beginning  to  assume  a  coun- 
tenance of  cheerfulness  and  activity.  We 
earnestly  urge  our  agricultural  friends  to 
push  on  their  tillage,  whenever  the  weather 
will  permit.  In  our  northern  and  uncertain 
climate,  early  sowing  is  generally  of  vast 
importance.  Early  and  abundant  harvests 
almost  uniformly  follow  an  early  seedtime  ; 
and  from  this  time  forward,  the  farmer  may 
safely  sow  his  oats,  whenever  his  ground  is 
sufficiently  dry  to  bear  his  horses,  and  cover 
the  seed  with  the  harrow. 

We  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  any  hints 
or  communications  from  our  agricultural 
readers ;  and  we  assure  them,  that  we  are 
most  anxious  to  do  them  any  good  in  our 
power.     At  the  end  of  our  reports,  we  shall 

?ive  the  lowest  and  the  highest  prices  of 
arming  produce  every  month,  in  the  Bel- 
fast Market,  confining  ourselves  to  the  sales 
of  the  best  qualities  oteach  article. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1825,  the 
variation  has  been  as  follows: 
'White  Wheat,  per  cwt  from  15s.  9d.  to  16a.  6d. 


Red  ditto. 

15   0    ...    15   a 

Barley,    - 

10    0    ...    10   6 

Onto,        . 

8   0   „     8    6 

Oatmeal, 

14   8    ...    14   8 

Flour,      • 

86    0    ...     0   0 

Potatoes, 

1    5    ...      19 

Butter,    - 

98   0   ...  100  0 

Beef,  par  180  bs. 

45«   M   w   0 

Pork,      do. 

48   0   ...   60   0 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  IN  DBGEMBEB. 

BaiUie's  (Marianne)  Lisbon,  in  the  years 
l821-«2— 2S,  2  Vols.  12mo,  15s. 

Ballantvne's  Novelist's  Library,  Vols.  9 
and  10,  royal  8vo,  21. 16s 

Barclay  s  Engravings  of  the  Skeleton, 
4to,  16s. 

Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  8vo,  18s. 

Bell's  Natural   System  of  the  Nerves, 
8vo>  Ida* 

Benson's  Sermons,  Part  III,  8vo.  6s. 

Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  2  Vols.  8vo.  R  12s. 

Blnndell's  Physiological  Resesrches,8vo. 
6s. 

m  Botanic  Garden,  by  B.  MaundV  No.  1, 
fcap,  440,  Is— post  4*0,  Is.  6U 


Butler's  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  8vo,  9a.  6d. 

Cabinet  of  Foreign  Voyages,  18  mo.  14s. 

Campbell's  Love  Letters  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scotts,  8vo,  16s. 

Cole's  Biographical  and  DescriptiveTour 
from  Scarborough,  post  Bvo,  8s— medium 
8vo,  12s. 

Conspectus  of  Prescriptions,  18  mo,  6s. 

Dibdin's  Comic  Tales,  fcap,  8vo,  7s. 

Don  Juan,  Cantos  17  and  18,  fcap  8vo, 
Ss.  6<L 

Epitome  of  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy, 
12mo,4s. 

Fasciculus  Posticus,  12mo>  4s.  bound. 

Forsyth'sMedicalDieteiicon  12mo>6s.6d. 
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Halketton  the  North  American  Indian* 
9to,  10b.  6tL 

Hermit  in  Italy,  3  Vols.  ISmo,  18s. 
Highways  and  Byways,  Second  Series, 
3  Vote,  post  8vo.  If.  10s. 

Holderness*  Manual  of  Devotion,  12mo, 
4a, 

Houghton's  Wine-Cellar  Check  Book, 
10s.  6d.  half  bound. 

Journal  Anecdotique  de  Madame  Cam- 
pan,  8vo,  18s. 

Kendrick's  Kako  Daemon,  royal  18  mo> 
2k.  6d. 

Laughing  Philosopher,  square    ISmq, 
10s,  6dT  sheep. 

Legend  of  Genevieve,  and  other  Poems, 
8ro9  9b.  6d. 

Lessing's  Fables  and  Epigrams,  post 
8vo.  8s. 

Lucas'  Table  of  Portuguese  Onunmar, 
4a.  6d. 

Maxwell's  Beauties  of  Ancient  English 
and  Scottish  History;  8vo.  8s. 

Meditations  and  Prayers,  18mo.  36. 

Miller's  St.  Baldred  of  the  Bass,  8m, 
18s. 

Modern  Athens,  post  8vo.  9b. 

Monro's  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body, 
%  Vols.  8m  1/.  18s. 

More's  Spirit  of  Prayer,  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Mounteny's  Inquiry  on  Napoleon,  8vo. 
16b. 

Mystery  of  Godliness,  18mo.  4s. 

Napoleon's  Memoirs,  Vol.  IV.  8vo. 
English  14s.— French  12s. 

Noble  on  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  8to.  13b. 

Novels  and  Romances  ( Waverly)  7  vols. 
18mo.  2i.  9% 

Povab's  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Roots, 
8s.  6d.  bound. 

Pitman's  Course  of  Sermons,  8  Vols.8vo. 
18s. 

Scenes  and  Thoughts,  post  8vo.  Tt.  6d. 

Scott's  Winter  Tales,  royal  18mo.  8s. 

Seeley's  Voice  from  India,  Svo.  7s. 

Smith's  Art  of  Drawing,  8vo.  18s. 

Starkie's  Law  of  Evidence,  S  Vols.  8vo. 
SI.  6b. 

Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  6th 
Geo.  IV,  1884,  8vo.  1/.  4s.  6d. 

Ventouillao's  French  Classics,  Parts  IX 
and  X,  Corneille,  6s.  sewed. 

Westell's  IUnstrations  of  Rogers'  Poems 
8vo,  10s.^Pfoots4s%  18s— rfoofc  India, 
12.4s. 

Winter  Evening  Pastimes,  18mo.  4s  6<L 

World  in  Miniature  (Tibet),  18mo»  6s. 
6d. 

Writer's  Clerk,  3  Vols.  18mo,  It  Is. 


A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  InlVory  and 
Practice.  By  Jas.  Thomson,  A.M.  Pro- 
feasor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Belfast  Insti- 
tution. Second  Edition ;  stereotyped,  with 
considerable  Improvements,  and  an  Ap- 

Sndix,   containing  an   Introduction    to 
ensuration. 

WOBJH  PBEPABING  TOR  PUBLICATION. 
The  Rev.  Dionyshis  Lardner,  of  Dublin 
College,  has  two  Works  in  the  Press,— One 
an  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Calculus,  and  the  other 
s  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry. 

Professor  Thomson,  of  Belfast,  has  in 
the  Press,  a  Key  to  his  Treatise  on  Arith- 
metic. 

The  Pocket  Annual  Register  of  History, 
Politics,  Arts,  Science,  and  Literature  for 
the  Tear  1885,  in  a  neat  portable  Volume, 
will  be  published  in  February. 

The  Personal  Narrative  or  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt's Travels  in  the  Equinoctial  Regions 
of  the  New  Continent,  during  the  Years 
1799—1804.  Translated  by  Helen  Maria 
Williams.    Vol.  6. 

Tales  of  Fault  and  Feeling.  8  Vols. 
l8mo. 

Memoirs  of  Elisabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  Sister  of  King  Charles  I.  with 
contemporary  Sketches  of  Society  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany ;  including  Biographies 
of  some  distinguished  personages  during 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Miss  Ben- 
ger.    8  Vols,  post  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  Moses  Mendlesohn,  the  Jew- 
ish Philosopher,  including  the  celebrated 
Correspondence  between  him  and  J.  C. 
Lavater  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

Literse  Sacra,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Scriptural  Christianity  com- 
pared, in  a  Series  or  Letters.  1  Vol.  8Vo. 
The  Minnesingers*  Garland  or  Speci- 
mens (selected  and  translated)  of  the  Poe- 
try of  the  German  Minnesingers  or  Trou- 
badours of  the  18th  and  13th  Centuries. 
In  8vo. 

A  Manual  of  Classical  Bibliography. 
By  Joseph  William  Moss,  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  &c.    8  Vols.  8vo. 

Advancement  of  Society  in  Science,  Ci- 
vilisation, and  Religion.  By  James  Dou- 
glass, Esq.  of  Cavers.    1  VoL  8vo, 

The  History  and  Administration  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Pelham.  By  Arch- 
deacon Cose,  8  vols.  4to> 

Tales  from  the  German.  By  George 
Soane,  Esq.    S  Vols,  post  8vo. 

Whiter*s  Universal  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary.    Part  III,  4to. 


Flnlay,  Printer,  BeMsst. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


2^  insertion  of  several  articles  Is  unavoidably  postponed:  such  as,  Remarks  on  the 
laid  Survey  of  Ireland;  Review  of  the  History  of  Carriekfergus;  On  the  Study  of  the 
Fine  Arts;  Woman,  a  Poem;  &c  Besides  articles  formerly  mentioned,  we  expect 
to  present,  in  early  ^umbers,  a  Review  of  Letters  from  the  Irish  Highlands;  Hogg's 
Queen  Hynde;  Sketcterfoffhe  Reformation  in  Ireland;  The  Astronomer;  School  of 
Science  in  Ireland;  &c 

We  have  received,  A  Comparative  View  of  Public  and  Private  Education ;  Essay  on 
Biography;  On  Periodical  Critics;  Life  of  Count  Bertrand;  Letter  from  Blarney 
Longbow;  &c 

t  If  the  writer  of  the  account  of  the  «  Dialect  spoken  in  Ulster,"  would  give  us  his 
address,  we  might  suggest  some  alterations  that  would  render  his  paper  still  more  inte- 
ttsflngb  The2trtterfyia*t  present  rather  in  the  Larva  state;  but  possesses  vitality, 
W4  with  proper  care  might  yet  take  wing. 

<  *vje  thank  Inde^fbr  big  Elegant  Extracts:  but  he  will  observe  that  we  wish,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  confine  the  Magazine  to  original  artideft* 

The  Agricultural  Report  for  February  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  Number; 
but  will  be  embodied  in  the  Report  for  next  month. 

Orders  for  the  Magazine,  and  Subscribers'  Names,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publisher* 
M.  JELLBTT,  Commercial  Buildings,  Belfast.  Literary  Communications,  (free  of 
expense,)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor's  Box,  at  the  Prmtuig  OfBce,  1,  Corn-Market 


ERRATA  IN  «a  I. 

ma  minor  errors,  the  reader  1a  requested  to  correct  the  following:— For 
«  T1»  sponger  l^si^'^  «s^  ret^ 
read  "paper  toe." 
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ON  TOE  9000  6V  ANIMAL*  IX  CONNEXION  WIXttTHIW  BAftfl* 

Order  Primates. 

Animals  of  the  genus.  Simia,  namely  the  Ans;  Baboons^ 
and  Monkjuts,  live  almost  entirely  on  fruits,  and  grain ; 
though  some  of  tbem  also  make  nse  of  animal  matter.  Of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Oran  Otdang,  wbioh,  according 
to  €remelK  Carrtri,  goes  down  to  the  sea-coast  when  the 
fruits  on  the  moantains  are  exhausted,  and  feeds  upon  crabs 
and  shell  fishes.  "  There  is/9  says  he,  "  a  species  of  oyster 
called  facfoeo,  which  weighs  several  pounds,  and  commonly 
lies  open  on  the  shore.  The  Ape,  when  be  wants  to  eat  one 
of  them,  being  afraid  lest  it  should  close  on  his  paw,  pots  a 
atone  into  the  shell,  which  prevents  it  from  shutting,  and  then 
eats  the  oyster  at  his  ease."  The  fowling eredmoniey,  (Simia 
Pamscu»%  shows  also  considerable'  address  in  its  mode  of 
feeding  upon  oysters,  which  it  takes  up,  and  laying  them  on 
one  stone,  with  another  beats  them,  till  the  shells  are  broken 
in  pieces.  Dampier  observed  them  thus  employed  at  the 
island  of  Gorgoma,  on  the  coast  of  Pern*  The  cocoa  not 
is  a  favourite  food  with  some  of  the  apes,  as  it  is  said,  that 
they  know  both  how  to  extract  the  kernel,  and  to  drink 
the  jotce ;  bat  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  this 
is  effected.  They  most  probably  break  the  nut  against 
•  stone  or  tne9  and  tear  out  the  kernel  with  their  daws ;  and 
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this  opinion  seems  to  be  countenanced,  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  Chinese  monkey,  (Simia  Smica)  is  sometimes  taken  cap- 
tive. A  small  hole  is  bored  in  a  cocoa  nut,  which  is  then  laid 
where  the  monkey  may  fiad  it ;  this  he  no  sooner  does,  than 
to  get  to  the-  kernel,  he  tries  to  put  his  paw  into  the  hole,  and 
perseveres  till  he  at  last  succeeds,  when  the  people  on  the 
watch  ran  and  seize  bio*  before  he  can  get  disengaged.  This 
species,  when  vegetable  food  fails,  lives  upon  insects,  and 
sometimes  on  fishes  and  crabs.  The  latter  it  catches  by 
putting  the  point  of  its  tail  between  their  claws,  and  as  soon 
bb  the  pincers  are  closed,  it  drags  them  from  the  shore  and 
devours  them. 

Several  other  species,  as  the  long  legged  baboon,  (S.ytoca), 
the  dog  faced  baboon,  (S.  Hamadryas),  the  varied  monkey, 
(S.'JKona),  and  others,  are  fond  of  insects ;  and  the  yarque,  a 
variety  of  the /oar  tailed  monkey,  (8.  Pitkecid),  devours  bees, 
and  destroys  their  hives.  In  a  state  of  captivity,  all  belonging 
to  this  genus  are  found  to  eat  almost  every  thing  given  them  ; 
it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  none  of  them  will  touch  raw 
meat,  though,  when  roasted  or  boiled,  they  eat  it  with  avidity. 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  this 
propensity  seems  to  be  natural,  for  the  pigmy  apes,  (S.  Syl- 
vanue),  are  taken  by  means  of  inebriating  liquors  placed  in 
the  caverns  which  they  frequent ;  with  these  they  become  in- 
toxicated, and  falling  asleep,  are  taken  by  the  hunters. 

If  some  of  this  trite  afford  instances  of  ingenuity  in  taking 
animal  prey,  the  arts  which  others  practise,  to  come  at 
their  more  favourite  vegetable  food,  are  no  less  remarkable. 
— In  many  parts  of  Africa  the  inhabitants  are  greatly  annoyed 
by  them,  for  they  are  dexterous  thieves,  and  pillage  orchards, 
gardens,  and  fields,  without  mercy.  The  species  most  re- 
markable for  this  are,  the  pigmy  ape;  the  baboon;  the  dog 
faced  baboons  the  hare-lipped  monkey;  the  red  monkey;  and 
the  Chinese  monkey  before  mentioned.  In  committing  their 
depredations,  some  of  them  remain  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees  or  rooks,  as  sentinels,  and  upon  any  appearance  of 
danger,  set  up  a  loud  cry  that  alarms  the  whole  troop  ;  when 
they  all  fly  off  in  a  moment,  taking  with  them  whatever  they 
can  carry. 

The  baboons  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  assemble  to  rob 
the  orchards  in  great  companies:  some  enter  the  garden, 
while  some  remain  upon  the  wall ;  the  rest  are  placed  outside, 
within  throw,  of  each  other,  and  extend  in  a  line  from  the 

Elace  of  pillage  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.    Every  thing 
Ding  arranged,  those  inside  throw  upon  the  wall  apples, 
melons,  gourds,  and  other  fruits:  from  the  wall. they  are 
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handed  to  those  below,  and  then  are  pitched  from  one  to 
another,  along  the  whole  line,  which  usually  terminates  in 
a  mountain.  The  Baboons  are  so  quick-sighted,  that  the  fruit 
thus  thrown  is  never  allowed  to  fall,  and  every  thing  is  car- 
ried on  in  profound  silence,  and  with  great  despatch.  When 
the  sentinel  is  alarmed  he  gives  the  signal,  and  the  whole 
troop  scampers  off. 

The  other  species  assemble  in  the  same  way  by  hundreds, 
and  do  immense  damage  to  the  ooffee  plantations,  millet 
fields,  Ac;  and  they  do  more  damage  than  even  their  thefts 
occasion,  for  the  pigmy  apes  destroy  more  than  they  can 
carry  away.    So  delicate  too  is  the  hare-lipped  monkey  in  its 
choice,  that  it  scrupulously  examines  every  stalk  of  millet  it 
polls,  and  those  not  suited  to  its  palate  it  throws  on  the 
ground,  and  roots  up  others.    It  carries  off  a  bunch  in  it* 
mouth,  and  one  under  each  arm,  and  leaps  away  on  its  hind 
feet,  but  if  pursued  drops  all,  except  the  bunch  in  its  mouth, 
which  does  not  impede  its  escape*    The  Chinese  monkeys  are 
very  fond  of  sugar-cane.    The  moment  their  sentinel,  who 
is  placed  on  a  tree,,  sees  any  one  approach,  he  cries  with 
a  loud  voice,  houp>  fwvpr  haupy  when  immediately  they  all. 
throw  down  the  canes  which  they  held  in  their  left  paw,  and 
make  off  on  three  extremities;  and  if  closely  pursued,  they 
drop  the  canes  from  the  right  hand  also,  and  seek  refuge  in  the 
trees.    According  to  Dellon,  the  Barbary  apes  assemble  in 
troops  in  the  open  fields  in  India,  and  attack  the  market  women, 
and  plunder  them  of  their  provisions.    The  ribbed-nose  ba- 
boon, which  inhabits  Africa,  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  eggs, 
which  it  sometimes  stores  up  in  its  cheek-pouches  till  wanted. 
When  monkeys  are  brought  into  cold  oountries  they  are  apt 
to  eat  their  tails:  1  have  seen  one  which  was  kept  in  a  stable, 
with  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  tail  entirely  raw,  and  in  most 
places  gnawed  into  the  bone.     These  are  all  the  remarka 
which  I  have  to  make  on  this  filthy  tribe. 

The  beautiful  animals  of  the  next  genus,  the  Lbmub,  or 
Maucaueo,  live  chiefly  on  fruits,  insects,  and  small  birds. 
There  is  only  one  species  which  offers  any  thing  worthy 
of  remark  on  the  present  occasion  s— the  Lemur  Psilo- 
dactylus,  or  long-fingered  Lemur  of  Dr.  Shaw,  and  the  Aye- 
Aye  squirrel  of  Pennant.  It  inhabits  Madagascar,  and  feeds 
only  at  night,  as  it  cannot  see  by  day.  It  lives  chiefly 
on  worms,  which  it  picks  from  the  trunks  of  trees;  and  to 
enable  it  to  do  this  with  ease,  the  middle  finger  of  each  hand 
is  naked,  and  of  a  great  length :  with  which  it  seizes  the  worms, 
-and  passas  them  into  its  throat.    One  lived  two  months  on 
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bofte*  rloe,  «  which  it  -took  wtth  its  tees  to  Aemaner  tint 
the  Chinee*  use  their  eating  sticks." 

The  animals  of  the  Bat  tribe,  which  oome  next  in  order, 
live  in  general  on  moths,  and  other  nocturnal  insects.  But 
some  of  the  larger  species,  as  the  Greater  #n&  Lesser  Ter- 
naie  Bat*  of  the  island  of  Bourbon,  the  Philippines,  and 
other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Hve  entirely  on  ba- 
nanas, peaches,  and  other  fruits.  The  bats  of  this' country, 
and  of  Europe  in  general,  lie  torpid  through  1he  winter ; 
and  during  the  summer  feed  chiefly  in  the  twilight,  when 
innumerable  goats,  flies,  and  moths,  are  on  the  wing.  These, 
according  io  Buffon,  they  eat  entire;  though  some  species 
seem  to  be  more  particular,  and  remove  part  of  the  insects 
before  eating  them.  Mr.  White  mentions  a  tame  bat,  which 
would  take  food  from  a  person's  hand.  \"  If  yon  gave  it  any 
thing  to  eat,  (he  says),  it  brought  its  wings  round  before  the 
mouth,  hovering  and  hiding  its  head,  in  the  manner  of  birds 
of  prey  when  they  feed.  Thd  adroitness  it  showed  in  shear- 
ing eff  the  wings  of  the  flies,  Which  were  always  rejected, 
was  worthy  of  observation." — It  would  appear  from  the  report 
of  many  travellers,  that  some  of  the  larger  bats,  particularly 
the  great  Ternate,  or  Vampire  Bat,  though  not  strictly  carni- 
vorous, have  yet  a  thirst  for  blood.  They  are  said  to  alight 
in  the  night  time  upon  cattle,  and  men  whom  they  find  asleep 
in  the  open  air ;  to  fan  them  gently  with  their  wings,  and 
insinuating  their  tongue  into  a  vein,  suck  the  blood  even  tilt 
death  is  the  consequence.  Condamine  says  they  sack  the 
blood  of  horses,  males,  and  men ;  and  that  they  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  cattle  introduced  by  the  Missionaries  at  Borja, 
and  some  other  places  of  South  America.  Petrus  Martyr, 
Jumilla,  Don  Juan,  Ulloa,  and  more  lately  Captain  Stedman, 
all  agree  in  the  same  account.  The  latter  gentleman,  in  one 
of  hid  military  excursions  in  the  woods  of  Surinam,  expe- 
rienced the  bite  of  one  himself.  He  awoke  one  morning  in 
his  hammock,  about  fottr  o'clock,  and  found  himself  welter- 
ing in  congealed  blood,  without  feeling  the  slightest  pain, 
though  the  wound  was  sufficiently  visible :  it  still  bled,  and 
he  stopped  the  hemorrhage  with  tobacco  ashes.— Notwith- 
standing these,  and  many  similar  accounts,  I  must  be  scepti- 
cal ;  for  though  there  are  several  papillae  on  the  point  of  the 
tongue  as  hard  as  horn,  and  each  furnished  with  several  points, 
yet  they  are  too  short  to  enter  a.  vein,  much  less  an  artery ;  and 
if  men  and  cattle  are  bitten  when  asleep,  as -mentioned,  1  think 
It  must  be  by  some  other  animaL  Liunwus  says,  the  vampire 
4s  an  -easeellent  phlebotomist  in  pleurisies,  phUHdommJktiem* 
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4njfrmHide-T  trot  tfcew  be  gained  thia  intelligence  I 
know  Dot,  unless  from  the  fallowing  factory,  which,  to  finish 
the  consideration  of  this  genus,  I  translate  from  Aidrovan* 
dus: — The  history  of  a  certain  monk  labouring  under  a  despe- 
rate disease,. and  happily  oared  by  the  accidental  interference 
of  a  but,  seems  to  me,  says  Aldrovanda*,  worthy  of  notice*  - 
It  happened  that  this  patient  lay  struggling  between  life 
and  death,  in  a  violent  pleurisy,  joined  with  a  burning  fever ; 
so  that  bleeding,  and  that  alone,  projniaed  .him  any  hope  of 
recovery:  but  his  Burgeon,  though  be  two  or  three  times 
opened  a  vein,  could  extract  only  a  very  trifling  quantity  of 
blood*  On  this  account  he  .wae  looked  upon  as  a  man -at  the 
point  of  death,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  chance.  Hi* 
brother  monks  therefore  took  their  last  farewell,  and  went  t* 
arrange  matters  for  km  bilrial.  When  they  returned  early  ihf 
next  morning,  they  were  much  astonished,  to  find  the  man 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  in  the  other  world,  net  only  alive, 
but  poerry,  and  nearly  convalescent.  While  they  -ppatinue^ 
in  ihejr  amazement,  be  told  them,  that  during  the  flight  a  but 
had  seized  him  by  the  foot,  opened  a  vein,  and  sacked  the 
bloqd  till  it  waa  satiated*  and  .then  flew  off,  leaving  tb*  vein 
open.  He  soon  after  was  restored  to  per/eat  health*  and  vent 
ab?u  t  bis  u$ iwd  business. 

Qrfar  Brukh 

•  The  'Sloths  live  entirely  on  the  leaves  of  trees  ?  and  when 
one,  after  ranch  labour,  ascends  a  tree,  he  never  quits  it  titlb* 
has  stripped  it  entirely,  and  made  it  as  bare  as  in  the  middle 
of  winter.  They  often  pass  several  weeks,  in  this  situation, 
without  drinking. 

The  tongue  of  the  Ant-eaters  is  extremely  smooth,  and  of 
an  amazing  length.  The  greed  aid-eater  measures  from  the 
nose  to  the  tail,  only  three  fleet  ten  inches;  yet  its  tongue  is 
two  feet  and  a  half  long:  it  lies  folded  up,  or  doubled  in  the 
mooth,  which  is  destitute  of  teeth;  it  is  .round  like  an  earth 
worm,  and  its  upper  part  is  covered  with  a  viscid  mucus. 
On  coming  to  an  ant  hill  he  disturbs  tt,  and  unfolds  his 
tongpe,  which  the  ants  creep  on,  and  adhere  to  the  viscid 
mucus.  When  sufficiently  loaded  with  them  herdraws  it  into 
his  mouth,  and  swallows  them  by  thousands.  He  also  devours 
wood  lice  and  wild  honey.  Of  the  next  genus,  the  Platypus, 
little  is  known ;  and  In  the  Armadillos,  little  is  remarkable. 

The  Rhinoceros  prefers  thistles,  and  thorny  shrubs,  and 
lives  entirely  on  plants.    In  taking  his  food,  the  upper  lip  is 
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of  great  service,  for  he  can  stretch  it  out  six  or  seven  inches, 
and  seize  bundles  of  herbage  with  it,  as  the  elephant  does 
with  his  trunk.  He  is  said  to  consume  160  lb.  weight  per  day. 

The  Elephant,  like  the  rhinoceros,  feeds  entirely  on  vege- 
tables, but  does  not,  like  it,  prefer  coarse  herbage  to  delicate. 
He  likes  best  the  roots,  leaves,  and  tender  branches  of  trees, 
particularly  of  odoriferous  ones :  flesh  or  fish  he  will  not  taste, 
even  when  domesticated*  Hereqniresabout  1501b.  of  food  daily ; 
and  as  in  a  wild  state,  animals  of  this  species  go  in  companies, 
and  destroy  more  with  their  feet,  than  what  they  use  for  food, 
they  sometimes  lay  a  large  tract  of  country  waste  in  a  single 
hour. — When  the  elephant  drinks,  he  first  sucks  the  water  into 
his  trunk,  and  thence  throws  it  into  his  month ;  and,  like  the 
horse,  he  prefers  muddy  to  limpid  water,  and  troubles  it 
before  drinking. 

The  animals  of  the  two  next  genera  live  in  the  water,  and 
from  it  derive  their  support;  they  include  the  Walruses,  the 
Manaiis,  and  the  Seals.  The  two  former  live  chiefly  on  sea 
plants ;  and  the  seals  on  fishes,  though  they  eat  plants  also. 
The  common  Seal  is  particularly  fond  of  the  Cyclopierus 
or  Lump  fish;  and  as  the  latter  is  very  oily,  it  is  often  easy  to 
tell  where  a  seal  is  devouring  one  under  water,  by  the 
smoothness  of  the  surface.  Stones  are  often  found  in  their 
stomach.  The  next  gemts  includes  the  Dog,  the  Wolf,  the 
Mexican  and  Surinam  Wolves,  the  striped,  the  Abyssinian 
and  the  spotted  Hyrnnas,  the  Jackal,  the  Fox,  the  black, 
the  brani,  the  grey,  the  arctic,  the  cross,  and  wolf  foxes. 
These  will  be  adverted  to  in  No.  II.        *  *  * 


TO  THE  SHAMROCK. 

Oh,  emblem  of  a  disunited  lead ! 

By  Nature  planted  on  a  aoil  ao  fair; 

Did  not  fell  Discord  mar  Creation's  <      , 
What  joy,  what  plenty,  were  on  every  hand' ! 
But,  ah !  she  pitiless,  with  scorching  brand, 

Withers  thy  leaves,  that  sunbeams  loved  to  share; 

And  drops  of  blood  lie  sacrilegious  there, 
Where  pearly  dews  delighted  to  expand ! 

Oh,  how  Ilong  to  view  thee  fresh  again, 


scare, 


With  gems  adorning  thy  dear  mother's  breast  !— 
To  see  her,  washed  from  Discord's  shameful  stain, 

Of  dove-like  Peace  become  once  more  the  nest; 
And  shining  'mid  the  waters  of  the  main, 

An  envied  island  of  the  good  and  blest! 
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POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  IN  IRELAND. 
No.L 

Superstitious  practices  are  among  the  most  interesting 
objects  of  inquiry.  They  are  intimately  connected  with 
National  character  and  manners;  and  frequently  illustrate 
the  History  of  Society.  Many  of  these  are  memorials  of  the 
earliest  times ;  bearing  the  stamp  of  various  opinions  and 
practices  which  produced  them,  and  which  have  long  since 
passed  away,  without  leaving  any  other  trace  of  their  exis- 
tence. Passing  from  country  to  country,  and  from  age  to  age, 
with  amazing  rapidity,  and  preserving  their  identity  amid  all 
the  modifications  of  different  circumstances,  they  sometimes 
throw  light  over  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  supply  the  blanks 
of  authentic  records,  and  point  out  the  affinities  even  of 
distant  nations.  They  also  illustrate  the  great  principles  of 
human  nature  ;  being  connected  at  once  with  its  weaknesses, 
and  with  its  noblest  powers;  showing,  amid  all  their  ab- 
surdities, its  capacity  for  higher  exercises  and  enjoyments;  and 
indicating  a  strong  sense  of  dependence  on  a  superior  power, 
and  of  a  mysterious  connexion  with  an  invisible  world. 
Nay,  they  frequently  arise  from  religion  itself,  of  whose 
sublimest  doctrines  they  are  dim  and  grotesque  shadows. 

An  acquaintance  with  popular  superstitions,  therefore, 
may  be  productive  of  various  advantages.  Many  of  them  are 
harmless,  and  contribute  to  innocent  amusement';  having 
scarcely  any  hold  upon  the  mind,  beyond  what  the  mere 
fictions  of  fancy  may  possess;  throwing  poetical  embellish- 
ments over  the  ordinary  scenes  of  life ;  and  furnishing  agree- 
able materials  for  picturesque  description.  Such  we  shall 
occasionally  introduce  as  objects  of  entertainment,  and  il- 
lustrative of  the  peculiar  manners  of  the  country. 

Others,  however,  are  of  a  more  serious  nature  ;  being  con- 
nected with  mistaken  views  of  important  truths,  productive 
of  many  inconveniencies,  and  leading  to  improper  practices 
among  the  more  ignorant  classes  of  society.  These  also  ought 
to  be  exhibited  to  public  view,  not  only  as  important  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  but  as  calculated  to  suggest  useful 
reflections  to  the  moralist  and  philanthropist,  and  perhaps  to 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  discountenancing  and 
checking  them.     These  we  are  persuaded  no  enlightened 
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man  would  deliberately  cherish.  They  may  have  sprang  np 
in  dark  ages,  and  have  struck  their  roots  so  deeply  and  ex- 
tensively in  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders,  that  they  may  now 
continue  to  flourish  of  themselves,  without  any  deliberate 
culture.  Yet  when  their  nature  is  distinctly  understood,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  they  ought  to  be  left  to  such 
spontaneous  growth,  or  whether  the  enlightened  and  philan- 
thropic classes  ought  not  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  positively 
discouraging  them.  The  subject  merits  the  particular  atten- 
tat of  the  ministers  of  religion  of  all  denominations;  who 
may  do  much  in  convincing  the  more  ignorant  in  their 
flocks,  of  the  impropriety  as  well  as  folly  of  such  practices. 

We  insert  the  following  description,  by  an  eye-witness,  of  a 
well  known  scene  in  this  neighbourhood ;  as  interesting  both 
on  account  of  the  picturesque  objects  which  it  presents,  and 
the  neetal  reflections  to  which  it  may  give  rise. 


sthuile;  at  midsummer. 

*  fego  wmcmtar  poai*  teftenttiqu»iiitloram 
Supplicia  axpeodunt,  •  "        •  * 

Donee  longa  dies,  perfecto  temporis  orbe, 
ConereUn*  exemit  Jabem." 

O*.  all  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  to  whom  the  latest  pos- 
terity ought  to  look  with  the  liveliest  gratitude,  none  is  more 
generally  and  justly  celebrated  than  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Shamrock  Isle.  He  has  left  innumerable  memorials  of  himself 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland  ;  but,  as  might  hare  been  expected, 
in  none  more  abundantly  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
own  favourite  town,  where  his  body  is^  deposited,  Down 
Patrick,— the  Dun,  or  the  Town  of  St.  Patrick.  To  those 
who  are  skilled  in  legendary  lore,  indeed,  that  neighbour- 
hood is  completely  classical.  Every  spot  has  been  the  scene 
of  some  far  famed  event  in  his  wondrous  life,  or  enjoys  to  this 
day  the  benediction  of  the  saint. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  folly  convinced  of  this,  by  a 
visit  whioh  I  paid  to  Downpatrick,  at  the  season  of  the 
summer  solstice  in  1822* — I  was  surprised  to  see,  for  many 
successive  days,  vast  crowds  of  strangers  moving  through 
the  streets.  This  concourse,  I  found,  consisted  of  peni- 
tents from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  whose  object  was  to  wash 
off  their  pollutions  and  impurities,  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
mountain  of  penance*  and  the  holy  wells  of  Struile.  I  was 
Induced  to  join  the  crowds  in  visiting  the  sacred  place,  that  I 
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might  learn  Hie  nature  of  the  cetmonba  wfciot*  wodooed 
such  important  effects,, 

Struile  mountain,  or  rather  bill,  stands  about  *n  Irfeb  utile 
eastward  of  Downpatrick?  and  nearly  half  a.  mile  south  of 
Sliab-na-grktean,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
Pagan  high  places.  The  bill  baa  about  150  feet  of  perpendicu* 
lar  deration.  It  is  composed,  I  believe  <pf  granite,  oves 
which  is  a  thin  covering  of  slate  stone,  and  a  still  thinner 
coating  of  toil.  It  remains  uncultivated,  and  unprofaned  by 
the  hand  of  man;  and  produce*,  like  most  of  onr  neglected 
hille,  a  little  mixture  of  grass  and  shamrock,  with  an  abundant 
crop  of  furze,  and  a  few  hawthorns*  To  the  pasture  no 
peculiar  sanctity  belongs;  bat  such  is  the  spell  that  binds  the 
hawthorn  leaves,  that  all  the  art  of  man  cannot  contrive  to 
strike  off  exactly  three  of  them  together*  It  would,  of  coarse, 
be  improper  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  simple  tspt  of  ex- 
perience. The  fact  has  been  always  credited,  and  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  as  authentic  tradition ;  and  since  no 
time  can  be,  shown  between  the  fifth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
when  its  troth  ww  ever  questioned,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
now  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt* 

Below  the  hill,  to  the  southward*  is  a  plaip,  whiob'  possesses 
also  a  peculiar  sanctity,  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  two  acres. 
At  the  ^eastern  extremity  of  this  plain,  stapd  the  walls  of  a 
chapel  originally  built  by  St..  Patrick,  and  rebuilt  about  the 
e*d  of  last  century,  but  from  want  of  money  or  encourage- 
ment, it  has  never  beea  roofed,  or  even  consecrated.  It  is, 
therefore,  neither  need  for  worship,  nor  regarded  as  mow  sa- 
cred than  the  adjoining  ground.—  'Tbroogb  the  middle  of  the 
field  runs  a  small  but  never^faiUng  stream,  which  rises  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  h*lf,  near  the  country  **at  of  Dr. 
Maeeolroy.  A  mill  belonging  to  this  gentlepiaa,  and  turned 
by  the  sacred  stream,  has  been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
celebrated  monastery  established  here  by  St,  Patrick  and  St. 
Bridgid,  Near  this  mill,  and  probably  supplied  by  the  same> 
springp,  is  a  well  called  aboby  the  name  of  tip*  Saint*  Nor, 
indeed,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  really  his :  for  a  large 
loose  stone  beside  it,,  bears  the  mark  of  his  holy  foot  So 
carefully  too  is  this  atone  preserved,  both  by  the  evil  spirits 
and  the  good  spirits,  who  are  equally  guardians  of  the  place, 
that  should  any  Individual  remove  it,  it  would  be  found  on  the 
following  morning  restored  by  the  angels  of  light  to  its. 
pristine  situation ;  while  the  unfortunate  individual  who  had 
the  audacity  to  interfere  with  the  hallowed  relio,  woqld 
suffer  unspeakable  torment*  f rom  the  powers  of  darkness,  in 
the  aouffe  of  tho  intervening  night.  The  water  thus  sanctified, 
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rubs  unpolluted  by  any  other  stream,  until  it  reaches 
Straile.  It  then  flows  through  the  sacred  plain,  by  a  channel 
covered  over  with  flags  and  large  stones,  and  supplies  in  its 
course  four  distinct  wells.  The  firat  two  wells  that  are  in  a 
higher  situation,  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  hollowing 
out  a  little  ground  near  the  course  of  the  rivulet ;  while  it 
enters  the  other  two  by  spouts,  from  which  the  water  falls 
about  three  and  six  feet  The  first  two  wells  have  coverings 
over  them,  in  the  form  of  sentry  boxes ;  the  covering  of  the 
third  is  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  moderate  pigstye  ;  and  that 
of  the  fourth  is  a  kind,  of  little  cottage,  consisting  of  two 
apartments. 

To  this  place  about  one  thousand  people  resort  every  mid- 
summer, for  the  purpose  of  doing  penance.  They  come  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  sometimes  even  from  France  and 
Spain.  Besides  these,  there  is  always  a  large  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, amounting  probably  to  another  thousand.  For  the 
comfort  and  accommodation  of  both,  a  number  of  tents  is 
erected  in  the  plain,  where  whiskey  is  sold,  and  entertainment 
of  every  kind  is  afforded.  The  ceremonies  commence  upon 
the  Sunday  preceding,  and  commonly  end  upon  the  Sunday 
succeeding  midsummer  day.  As  it  is  notnecessary,  however, 
that  each  penitent  should  continue  here  during  all  this  period, 
few  remain  longer  than  one-half  of  the  week.  The  latter 
half  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  more  holy ;  for  the  place  is, 
during  that  time,  more  frequented,  particularly  upon  the  last 
day,  which  is  for  that  reason  called  "  big  Sunday . 

No  one  appears  to  act  as  a  general  superintendant,  but  the 
multitudes  seem  to  be  left  to  themselves  in  submitting  to  the 
penance,  and  performing  the  ceremonies  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. As  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  from  observing  a  few 
individuals  whom  I  singled  out,  the  following  is  the  .outline  of 
the  process  through  which  they  pass. 

In  what  way  an  individual  ascertains  the  amount  of  his 
guilt,  or  the  quantity  of  penance  requisite  for  its  removal,  the 
spectator  cannot  determine.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
he  may  either  submit  to  the 'process  of  purification  himself,  or 
hire  another  to  pass  through  it  in  his  stead  s  but  there  is  no 
apparent  distinction  upon  the  spot,  between  the  principals 
and  the  substitutes.  In  all  cases,  too,  the  distance  of  the  place 
of  residence  from  Struile  is  taken  into  account ;  and  when  it  is 
considerable,  the  journey  which  the  individual  has  performed 
is  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  penance. 

The  penitents  all  proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  Down- 
patrick,  where  each  procures  a  portion  of  holy  soil  from  the 
grave  ot  the  patron  Saint.    This  grave  lies  between  those  of 
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Bridgid  and  Columella,*  in  the  ancient  burying  ground  of 
Saint  Patricks  Cathedral.  It  is  impossible  to  question  the  su- 
perior sanctity  of  this  ground,  or  even  to  doubt  that  the 
apostle  of  Ireland  is  buried  here.  For,  besides  the  indubita- 
ble tradition  which  ascertains  it,  viz: 

<*  TriAnncta  Tiranim  corpora  tumulatittir  in  Duno, 
Patricius,  Bridgida,  atque  Columba  pius,*'— f 

I  have  been  assured  of  the  fact  by  a  very  worthy  person, 
who  proved  it  in  the  following  most  convincing  manner. 
"  The  bones  of  the  Saint  were  wearied,  and  his  manes  grie- 
vously harrassed,  by  the  want  of  faith  that  prevailed  even  in 
Ireland,  in  the  16th  century.  To  put  an  end,  therefore,  to  all 
manner  of  doubt  upon  the  subject,  he  stretched  forth  his 
fleshless  arm,  and  with  the  most  condescending  good  nature, 
was  pleased  to  allow  it  to  be  cut  off  by.  the  elbow.  Conse- 
quently this,  and  no  other  is  the  place  where  the  Saint  is 
buried. — But  when  I  continued  doubtful,  and  asked  how  he 
knew  the  arm  to  be  that  of  Saint  Patrick?"  "Oh!"  replied  he, 
"  it  was  from  hi*  identical  grave  that  the  arm  was  stretched 
forth ! !"  The  grave  is  distinguished  from  all  the  surrounding 
burying  ground,  by  its  never  giving  birth  to  a  single  weed, 
aor  to  any  other  herbs  than  grass  and  shamrook.  From  this 
place,  then,  having  got  a  handful  of  sacred  earth,  they  pro- 
ceed to  some  house  in  town  where  masses  are  said  during  this 
week,  every  day,  from  morning  till  night:  and  after  a  short 
delay,  set  off  for  Struile.    x 

On  first  entering  the  valley  of  Struile,  the  endless  swarms  of 
those  arriving,  of  those  departing,  and  of  those  engaged  in 
the  ceremonies,  all  of  whom  are  incessantly  oooupied  in  re- 
peating rosaries,  ave-marias,  and  invocations  to  the  various 
Saints,  strongly  remind  one  of  Homer's  simile  of  the  Bees; 


As  from  the  hollow  rock  beea  stream,  abroad, 
And  in  succession  endless  seek  the  fields, 
Now  clustering,  and  now  scattered  far  and  near, 
In  Spring-time,  among  all  the  new-blown  flowers ; 

a  various  throng— 

j  green  level  moved. 


Sothey,ai 
O'er  thegx 


Sometimes,  when  overcome  by  fatigue,  they  pause  for  a  few 
minutes  from  their  penance ;  and,  during  this  interval,  have 
no  objection  to  converse  with  the  bystanders.  A  poor  woman 
happened  to  stop  beside  me,  and  perceiving  that  I  was  eye- 
ing her  with  a  look  of  pity ;  "  I  suppose,  Sir,"  said  she,  "  you 
would  not  undergo  this  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake." 
On  my  telling  her  that  I  would  most  readily  submit  to  it,  if  I 
were  convinced  that  it  would  insure  to  me  such  a  happy  re- 

•  Columella,  commonly  called  CoUnmbkill,  from  a  word  denoting  a  little  dove. 
fTlM  bodies  of  three  Saints  are  buried  in  Down:  Patrick,  Bridgid,  aad  Columba 
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stilt :  she  very  kindly  exclaimed  «  God  be  prated,  there  are 
yet  hopes  of  you!" 

The  penance  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  they 
climb  upon  their  bare  and  bleeding  knees,  by  a  steep  and 
stony  narrow  path,  originally  intended  as  an  emblem  of  the 
way  that  leadetb  to  eternal  life.  A  few,  whose  sins  are  of  a 
milder  cast,  may  run  np  this  path  barefoot ;  bat  those  who  have 
been  guilty  of  black  and  grievous  offences,  besides  crawiihg 
upon  their  knees,  most  carry  a  large  rough  stone,  with  their 
hands  placed  Upon  the  back  of  their  neck*  When  they  reach 
the  top  of  this  hill,  they  rub  down  at  a  quick  trot  by  the  other 
side,  and  returning  to  the  narrow  path,  ascend  as  before* 
This  they  repeat  3,  7,  9,  22  times,  or  multiples  of  these  num- 
bers, according  to  the  nature  of  their  transgressions.  The 
more  respectable  among  them1  keep  their  reckoning  by  beads  ; 
while  the  poorer  sort  lift  a  pebbte  to  mark  each  ascent.  After 
having  thus  completed  their  rounds,  they  are  next  turned  in 
what  is  called  Saint  Patrick's  chair.  This  is  a  kind  of  chair 
formed  of  four  rocks,  so  placed,  apparently  by  nature,  that 
three  of  them  serve  as  a  back  and  sides,  and  the  remaining* 
one  as  a  bottom  to  the  seat.  It  stands  about  the  middle  of  the 
mountain,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  narrow  path*— Eaoh 
penitent  takes  a  seat  fn  this  chair,  and  is  turned  in  it  tbrfoe, 
by  a  person  who  acts  as  superintendent  of  this  part  of  the 
ceremony*  and  receives,  from  each,  a  penny  for  his  trouble. 
He  resides  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  whence  he  comes  every 
year:  and  like  most  of  the  peasantry  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
speaks  the  purest  dialect  of  the  ancient  Irish.  He  boasts  of 
the  office  having  been  in  his  family  ever  since  the  days  of 
Saint  Patrick ;  and  accordingly  is  well  versed  in  all  the  le- 
gends of  the  place,  which  he  takes  great  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  strangers. 

When  this  part  of  the  ceremony  is  ended,  the  penitents  de- 
scend into  the  plain,  where  they  move  round  certain  cairns  of 
stones ;  some  crawling,  and  others  running,  as  before.  Each 
individual,  however,  most  here  carry  a  stone,  which  he  adds 
to  the  heap.  These  cairns  are  in  groups  of  seven  and  twelve, 
which  respectively  denote  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the 
months  of  the  year ;  or,  as  some  will  have  it,,  the  7  churches 
and  the  12  apostles.  Around  these  they  go  7  times,  or  7  times  7 ; 
and  12  times,  or  12  times  12;  measured  as  before  by  their  various 
degrees  of  criminality.  An  accurate  observer,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  mortifications,  would  soon  be  able  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  guilt  which  each  penitent  endeavours  to  expiate. 

The  next  part  of  the  ceremony  Is  to  proceed  to  the  large 
*eli,  termed  tb*  body  well,  or  by  some  the  well  of  sins.     Be- 
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tare  enterfftg  it,  however,  tbey  Approach  with  profound  re- 
verence a  flag  of  freestone,  which  to  placed  in  the  wall,  and 
is  possessed  of  Borne  peculiarly  sanctifying  powers.  This  they 
teach  with  their  fingers,  and  then  cross  themselves  repeated- 
ly. They  are  now  prepared  for  the  purifications  of  the  holy 
wells. 

If  they  can  afford  a  few  pence  of  admission  money,  they 
may  enter  the  larger  well,  where  they  have  a  room  to  undress: 
if  not,  they  most  content  themselves  with  the  second  or  limb 
well,  into  which  they  are  admitted,  free  of  expense;  being 
obliged,  however,  to  strip  themselves  in  the  adjoining  fields. 
All  modesty  is  here  thrown  aside.  As  they  approach  the 
well,  they  throw  off  even  their  under-garments ;  and  with 
more  than  Lacedemonian  indifference,  before  the  assembled ' 
ttoltitndes,  they  go  forward  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity, 
plange  in,  and  bathe  promiscuously,  until 

•  •  *  **  SQb  glllgtle  TBStD 

infiwton  cteitvr  aeeh»"* 
After  such  an  immersion,  they  go  through  the  oeremony  of 
washing  their  eyes,  that  they  may  hereafter  see  the  right  path; 
and  conclude  the  whole  by  drinking  from  the  fourth  well, 
ealted  by  some  the  well  of  fbrgetfalnees,  and  by  others  the 
water  of  life.  According  to  the  former  account,  it  has  an 
affinity  to  the  ancient  Lethe,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes : 
Secmos  lances,  et  long*  oWrria,  potantf 

But  the  oblivion  produced  by  this  water  is  much  more  exten- 
sive and  complete  ;  extending  not  only  over  the  recollections 
of  those  who  drink  it,  but  over  all  the  sins  they  have  commit- 
ted. 

Thus  end  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. — Those  of  tbe  evening 
follow  ;  and  form  a  remarkable  contrast.  The  employments 
of  the  day  are  the  labours  of  virtue,  those  of  the  evening  are 
her  rewards,  by  which  the  former  are  amply  compensated. 
Their  eyes,  after  being  bathed  in  the  sacred  stream,  instant- 
ly discover  the  flowery  path  of  pleasure,  which  conducts  them 
to  the  tents  prepared  for  their  reception,  where  they  are  sup- 
plied with  copious  draughts,  of  which  the  water  of  life  was 
but  a  faint  emblem.  In  these  tents,  and  in  the  adjoining  fields 
trover  the  canopy  of  the  calm  sky,  they  spend  the  whole  night, 
quaffing  the  soul-inspiring  beverage,  and  indulging  in  various 
gratifications,  to  which  the  time  and  place  are  favourable ;  for 
it  is  understood  that  while  the  jubilee  continues,  and  as  long 
as  the  happy  multitudes  remain  on  the  sacred  ground,  tbey 
cannot  contract  new  guilt! 

*  The  stain  of  guilt  is  washed  out  in  the  large  pool. 

t  Ttey  drinkthe  dbtivioot  waters,  and  long  forget  fulness. 
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All,  however,  are  not  thru*  engaged.  Amopg  those  who  lie 
all  night  exposed  without  the  shelter  of  the  tent,  are  to  be 
seen  several  groups  of  men,  with  shaven  crowns  and  of  osten? 
tatiously  sanctified  demeanour.  These  are  Lay-friars  of  the 
order  of  Mount  Camel.  They  trace  their  origin  to  Elijah, 
and  say  that  Elisha  was  the  institutor  of  their  tonsure  ;  but 
they  boast  also  of  being  descended  from  the  moderate  brethren 
who  opposed  the  austerities  and  innovations  which  the  Lady 
Theresa  attempted  to  introduce.  These  groups  are  generally 
scattered'  over  the  hill;  and  are  surrounded  by  a  few  women 
and  children;  while  they  frequently  interrupt  the  monotonous 
hum  that  pervades  the  place,  by  chanting  and  singing  hymns 
in  honour  of  the  Saint  and  the  Virgin. 

But  the  miraculous  powers  of  Stroile  are  not  confined  to 
spiritual  defects :  they  extend  to  those  of  the  body  also.  In 
imitation  of  the  pool  of  Siloam,  at  a  certain  season  the  waters 
are  troubled  by  an  angel.  At  the  midnight  hour,  precisely 
at  the  point  of  time  which  separates  midsummer  eve  from 
midsummer  day,  when  all  is  silence,  and  all  expectation,  the 
channel  that  forms  the  communication  between  the  wells, 
becomes  insufficient  to  contain  the  increasing  stream  ;  and  its 
waters  burst  forth,  overflowing  the  entire  plain!  If  yon 
wish  to  be  cured,  presume  not  to  suspect  that  it  is  a  human 
angel  who  performs  this  wonderful  work ;  or  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  the  river  has  been  dammed  above.  If  you  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  sudden  overflow  by  any  method 
or  process  that  is  level  to  human  comprehension,  you  destroy 
at  once  the  efficacy  of  the  stream  for  yourself,  and  for  all  who 
may  be  infected  with  your  presumptuous  doubts. 

To  this  pool  many  resort  from  the  remotest  corners  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  fullest  hopes  of  having  their  bodily  infirmities  re- 
moved. The  blind,  the  lame  and  the  maimed,  and  those  af- 
flicted with  divers  immedicable  diseases,  spend  many  a  weary 
day  in  travelling  to  this  wonder-working  fountain.  At  all 
times,  much  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  different  wells, 
towards  removing  the  various  complaints  for  which  they  are 
respectively  adapted  ; — the  limb-well,  for  sores  and  lameness ; 
the  eye-well,  for  diseased  and  destroyed  vision  ;  and  the  drink- 
ing-well,  for  internal  derangements  of  the  system.  But  at 
this  important  season,  when  the  angel  troubles  the  waters, 
whosoever  is  first  immersed  in  the  overflowing  pool,  is  infal- 
libly cured,  whatever  the  disease  may  be  with  which  he  has 
been  afflicted.  The  most  incontestable  evidence  of  the  fact  is 
produced  on  suchjoccasions  by  those  who  are  cured.  Thus 
in  the  year  when  Tvisited  the  wells,  a  blind  man  had  his  sight 
restored  at  the  overflowing  of  the  pool.    In  the  morning 
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orowds  flocked  about  him,  to  hear  of  his  experience.  No  si- 
nister object  could  have  tempted  him  to  impose  upon  their 
credulity.  Every  one  indeed  gave  the  poor  man  money  to 
begin  his  new  life  ;  bnt  the  prospect  of  this  could  have  had  no 
influence  over  him ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  any  one  could 
have  before  bribed  him  to  keep  up  the  sanctity  of  the  place. 
He  began  by  asserting  that  on  the  preceding  day  he  had  been 
blind ;  and  for  the  troth  of  which  statement  he  referred  to 
two  witnesses,  who  had  not  only,  as  they  expressed  it,  seen 
his  blindness,  by  bis  not  being  able  to  tell  what  number  of 
fingers  they  held  before  him,  but  had  actually  been  obliged  to 
lead  him  out  of  Downpatrick  to  Struile.  Secondly,  he  brought 
a  witness  to  prove  that  with  his  assistance  he  had  got  into  the 
pool  precisely  at  the  time  of  overflowing.  "  And  now,  gentle- 
men,"  said  this  new-eyed  man,  "  of  the  third  point  you  can 
all  judge  for  yourselves  : — I  can  tell  you  how  each  of  you  is 
dressed,  and  what  kind  of  coins  yon  lay  before  me.  Do,  indeed 
—try  me  with  your  coins !"  Such  is-  the  plain,  solid,  matter- 
of-fact  reasoning,  that  carries  conviction  to  every  mind. 

Concerning  the  institution  of  these  important  and  salutary 
ceremonies,  history  is  silent.  Some  of  them  are  evidently  of 
Christian  origin ;  while  others  have  a  resemblance  to  Pagan 
customs,  many  of  which  were  early  adopted  as  improvements 
in  the  practices  of  the  church. — The  precise  period  when 
Struile  acquired  its  wonderful  qualities,  is  not  found  in  any 
written  record,,  nor  on  any  coin,  or  any  inscription.  But  the 
Con  naught  peasant,  who  presided  over  the  ceremonies  of  the 
chair,  supplied  this  blank  in  history,  by  the  following  most 
satisfactory  account  of  their  origin. 

Our  renowned  Saint,  after  his  arrival  in  this  part  of  Ireland, 
was  endeavouring  to  convert  an  old  worthy  of  the  tribe  of 
MaoDhu.  One  day,  as  they  were  walking  through  the  plain 
now  called  Struile,  on  the  way  from  Ardglass,  the  chieftain's 
residence,  to  the  monastery  of  Saul,  MacDhu  was  so  power- 
folly  moved  by  Saint  Patrick's  arguments  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  he  at  length  consented  that  be  himself,  and  all 
his  followers  should  be  baptized,  if  the  Saint  could  at  that  mo- 
ment miraculously  procure  a  supply  of  water.  No  river  pas- 
sed then  through  these  places.  Saint  Patrick  immediately 
struck  him  upon  the  foot  with  a  white  rod  which  he  usually 
carried.  This  bound  him  firmly  to  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
At  length,  however,  the  rod  being  lifted  up,*  he  walked  for- 
ward; but  a  stream  of  blood  flowed  from  his  foot.  The 
blood,  after  running  a  short  distance,  was  changed  by  the 
Saint's  command,  into  a  stream  of  water,  which  has  never 
since  ceased  to  flow.    The  chieftain,  and  all  bis  followers, 
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professed  their  faith  in  Christianity,  and  were  baptised.  The 
water  that  had  been  Mood,  became  poseessed  of  purifying 
powers:  but  as  all  diseases  are  evils  entailed  upon  us  on  ac- 
count of  some  sins,  it  follows,  that  if  those  sins  can  be  washed 
off,  the  diseases  themselves  most  vanish*  Heooe,  also,  the 
healing  powers  of  those  wells. — The  plain  and  mountain,  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  tract  of  the  adjoining  country, 
were  given  up  by  MacDbu,  for  the  use  of  the  brethren  of 
Saul,  and  consecrated  by  the  Saint  as  holy  ground.  The 
whole  tract  of  land  was  named  from  the  river  Struile,  being 
a  corrupted  compound  of  two  Irish  words,  ttrulhjwle  or  fola, 
signifying  a  stream  of  blood.  Viator. 
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or 

BISHOP   MANT'S    CHARGE. 


Some  Particulars  in  the  Ministerial  Character  and  Obligations,  ex- 
amined  and  enforced,  in  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Dioceses  of  Doxon  and  Connor9  at  the  Primary  Visitation  at 
Lisbum,  Wednesday,  July  the  28th,  1824.  By  Richard  Mart, 
D*D.  M.R.LA.  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor*— 1824* 


Thanks  to  the  learned  and  respectable  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  for  this  truly  apofetolical  charge;  and  thanks  to 
him,  also,  for  introducing  us  into  the  society  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  whom  he  thus  refers,  in  the 
very  commencement  "  His  genius  and  learning,  his  bene- 
volence and  piety,  reflect  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a- 
half,  and  will  long  continue  to  reflect,  honour  on  the  See 
which  I  now  with  much  unworthiness  occupy;  and  his  re* 
nown,  in  the  absence  of  every  monument,  save  the  perennial 
memorial  of  his  works,  is  cherished,  I  am  persuaded,  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  you,  with  a  sort  of  hereditary  affection." — 
We  have  perused  this  interesting  Discourse,  with  a  sentiment 
of  unmingfed  approbation;  and  we  congratulate  the  Clergy 
of  the  Diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  on  having  obtained  a 
man  of  so  much  talent,  and  learning,  and  Christian  zeal,  to 
preside  over  them  in  spiritual  things.  He  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  Irish  Prelates  of  the  present  day,  nod  we  hope 
that  bis  example  may  be  useful,  not  to  his  own  Presbyters 
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only,  but  to  the  whole  Clergy  of  .Ireland;  as  his  preaching. 
has  already  been  to  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  and  its  vicinity. 
Before  proceeding  with  the  Charge,  we  are  tempted  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom  he  has 
alluded/  Few  men  have  enlisted  so  much  learning  and  genius 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  as  Jeremy  Taylor*    He  may  be 
denominated  the  Shakespeare  of  preachers.    Nature  endowed 
him  with  an  imagination  of  great  power,  and  learning  and' 
observation  supplied  him  with  ample  materials  for  new  crea- 
tions.    He  is  always  master  of  his  subject;  and  the  endless 
variety  and  felicity  of  his  illustrations  do  not  delight  the 
imagination  more  than  the  force  of  his  reasoning  commands 
the  assent  of  the  understanding.     The  ideas  flow  from  his' 
mind,  like  the  beams  from  the  sun,  as  rapidly,  as  spontaneous- 
ly, and  as  bright.    In  the  sublime  and  in  the  beautiful  regions 
of  nature,  he  is  equally  at  home.     It  is  alike  to  him  whether 
he  span  the  rainbow,  or  cull  the  lowly  wild  flower— whether 
he  ride  on  the  stormy  billow,  or  sail  on  the  sunlight  sea.    The 
fairest  and  the  most  magnificent  phenomena  of  the  universe 
may  be  said  to  be  his  work-tools,  and  he  handles  them  <  with 
an  unrivalled  ease  and  dexterity.     He  was  possessed  of  the 
stone  that  transmutes  every  thing  it  touches  into  gold.    When 
the  wing  of  his  imagination  has  visited  the  heights  of  heayen, 
or  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  it  can  gracefully 
repose  on  the  web  of  the  gossamer,  or  bear  beautiful  spoils 
from  the  workshop  of  the  mechanic.    There  is,  in  any  one  of 
his  sermons,  more  genuine  poetry  than  almost  any  poem  we 
could  name.    He  pours  forth  bis  stores,  in  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  Nature  herself;  and  he  resembles  her  in  this, 
also,  that  his  fruits  are  not  idle  profusion;  but  feed,  and 
strengthen,  and  beautify  the  soul.    They  teach  us  how  to 
worship  God, — how  to  live  the  life,  and  how  to  die  the  death 
of  the  Christian.    We  are  tempted  to  quote  the  following 
passage  from  his  Sermon  on  Prayer,  as  containing  specimens 
of  many  of  his  peculiarities. 

"  Prayer  is  an  action,  and  a  state  of  intercourse  and  desire,  exactly 
contrary  to  the  character  of  anger.  Prayer  is  an  action  ef  likeness 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  gentleness  and  doVe-like  simplicity; 
an  imitation  of  the  holy  Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  biggest  example,  and  a  conformity  to  God;  whose  anger 
is  always  just,  and  marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation,  and 
often  hindered,  and  never  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy :  prayer  is  the 
peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of 
recollection,  the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the 
calm  of  our  tempest:  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  calm  mind,  of  untrou- 
bled thoughts ;  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity!  and  the  sister  of  meek- 
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i;  aad  he  that  prays  to  God  with  en  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled 
and  discomposed  spirit,  i»  like  him  that  retires  into  a  barrel  to  medi- 
tate, and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  army,  and  chooses 
a  frontier-garrison  to  be  wise  in.    Anger  is  a  perfect  alienation  of 
the  mind  from  prayer;  and,  therefore,  is  contrary  to  that  attention, 
which  presents  our  prayers  m  a  right  line  to  God.    For  so  have  I 
seen  a  lark  rising  from  bis  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upwards,  sing- 
ing as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb  above  the 
clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of 
an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant, 
descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the  tempest,  than  it  could  recover 
by  the  libration  and  frequent  weighing  of  his  wings ;  till  the  little 
creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was 
over;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing,  as 
if  it  bad  learned  music  and  motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  some- 
times through  the  air,  about  his  ministries  here  below:  so  is  the 
«rayer  of  a  good  man ;  when  his  affiurs  have  required  business,  and 
his  business  was  matter  of  discipline,  and  his  discipline  was  to  pass 
upon  a  sinning  person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met 
with  infirmities  of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument,  and  the 
instrument  became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a 
tempest,  and  overruled  the  man ;  and  then  his  prayer  was  broken, 
and  his  thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a 
cloud,  and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them 
without  intention ;  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his  infirmity,  but  mupt 
be  content  to  fose  the  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it  when  his  anger 
is  removed,  md  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of 
Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  God;  and  then  it  ascends  to 
heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove,  and  dwells  with  God,  till  it 
returns,  like  the  useful  bee,  leaden  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of 
heaven." 

With  a  masterly  pencil,  Dr.  Maot  ha*,  in  thte  Charge, 
sketched  the  character  of  a  Christian  minister;  and  he  is 
himself  the  model  from  which  he  draws.  He  does  not  urge 
on  the  Clergy  the  discharge  of  laborious  duties  which  he 
himself  declines,  or  the  abstinence  from  unclerical  amuse- 
ments and  pleasures  io  which  he  himself  indulges.  To  him 
the  episcopal  chair  is  not  a  cushion  of  ease.  He  fs  the  most 
laborious  man  in  his  diooese,  JNo  Sunday  passes  in  which  he 
does  npt  Breach:  his  lime  and  bis  talents  are  exclusively  de- 
voted tp  the  great  cause  of  Christianity;  and  his  example  has 
happily  operated  in  stimulating  a  Clergy  before  respectable, 
•to  a  ptiil  more  stigpupw  discharge  of  their  duty. 

In  this  Discourse,  the  main  object  of  the  preacher  seems  to 
fee,  to  enfonae  on  his  heaeera  the  necessity  of  a  spotless  life,  if 
they  wish  their  teaching  to  be  successful  in  reforming  the  liv** 
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of  their  hearers.    To  this  effect*  he  quotas  the  eloquent  words 
of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

"  I  have  already  discoursed  of  the  Integrity  of  life,  and  what  great 
necessity  there  is,  and  ho*  deep  obligations  lie  upon  you,  not  only 
to  be  innocent  and  void  of  offence,  but  abo  to  be  holy;  not  only  pure* 
but  shining;  not  only  to  be  blameless,  but  to  be  didactic  in  your 
lives;  that  as  by  your  sermons  you  preach  in  season,  so  by  your  lives 
you  may  preach  out  of  season;  that  is,  at  all  seasons,  and  to  all  men, 
that  <  they,  seeing  your  good  works,  may  glorify  God9  on  your  be- 
half, and  on  their  own.* 

In  the  aame  style,  he  himself  says— 

"  Excellent  and  beautiful  is  the  effect,  which  the  conduct  of  an 
exemplary  Pastor  is  calculated  to  produce  on  the  conduct  of  his 
lock  It  proves  to  them  that  he  is  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  truth  and  importance  of  the  lessons  which  he  teaches.  It  enables 
him  to  inculcate  his  lessons  with  more  earnestness  and  fervour,  with 
more  strength  and  efficacy*  It  convinces  them  that  his  lessens  are 
not  matter  of  idle  theory,  but  capable  of  being  reduced  into  practice. 
It  exhibits  to  them  in  a  bodily  and  imitable  form  the  loveliness  of  virtue* 
It  conciliates  their  affection,  their  esteem,  their  respect,  their  venera- 
tion :  and  disposes  them  to  listen  with  docility  to  his  teaching,  secure 
sad  pleased  to  follow  him  whom  they  revere  and  love.  Never  fail' 
then  to  bear  in  ipind,  my  reverend  brethren,  that  the  virtue  of  your 
people  depends  in  no  slight  measure  upen  your  example.  Be  ye  holy, 
for  this  amongst  other  motives,  that  they  also  may  be  holy:  be  ye 

rt,  that  they  may  be  pure.  The  sheep  will  follow,  the  guidance  of 
shepherd.  Be  it  his  care,  that  the  paths  in  which  he  leadeth 
them  be  '  the  paths  of  righteousness,9  that  so  the  waters,  to  which  lie 
brmgeth  them  forth,  may  be  ( the  waters  of  comfort.9 " 

This  is  the  genuine  language  of  a  Christian  Bishop,  under  a 
deep  feeling  of  the  awful  responsibility  of  his  station,  whose 
doty  it  is  to  superintend  not  the  flock  only,  bat  the  shepherds 
also;  whose  watchful  eye  most  be  directed  not  to  one  con- 
gregation alone,  but  to  every  congregation  of  his  diocese ;  who 
must  take  care  not  merely  that  the  Clergy  be  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  public  duties,  and  utter  bo  false  doctrines, 
but  that  their  lives  be  consistent  with  the  character  of  the 
Messenger  of  the  Most  High  God. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive  a  man  who  has  so  many 
motives  to  zeal,  in  duty,  and  purity  of  Ufa,  ms  the  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  If  he  would  hut  for  a  moment  reflect,  on  the 
tremendous  consequences,  if,  by.  false  doctrines,  he  should 
mislead  even  one  soul  from  the  way  of  life,  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  endanger  his  future  safety— or,  by  the  errors  or  vices  of 
U«  life,  should  oontamlnate  oven  the  lowest  of  his  parishion* 
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ers— be  would  surely  study  to  be  faithful  in  doctrine,  and 
blameless  in  life.  But,  even  though  he  should  preach  with 
the  tongue  of  an  angel,  his  words  would  be  as  the  sounding 
brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal,  unless  they  are  enforced  by  the 
silent  eloquence  of  a  holy  life.  How  may  he  expect,  that 
even  the  most  beautifql  pictures  of  Christian  holiness,  that  can 
be  conceived  by  the  imagination  of  man,  will  touch  the  hearts, 
or  amend  the  lives  of  his  hearers,  if  he  spend  the  week  in  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  God?  How  dares  he  utter  the  words, 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy,"  if  the  evening 
of  that  day  is  spent  in  its  undisguised  breach,  in  vain  or  fri- 
volous amusements,  in  the  society  of  the  scoffer  or  the  pro- 
fane, or  amid  the  boisterous  merriment  of  the  festive  board? 
A  clergyman  cannot  be  present,  on  such  occasions,  without 
contamination:  he  should  fly  the  contagion, — he  should  shun 
even  the  appearance  of  evil* 

No  two  places  on  earth  can  be  more  strongly  contrasted, 
than  the  church  in  which  there  is  a  zealous  ana  a  pious  mini- 
ster, and  that  in  which  there  is  a  clergyman  of  an  opposite 
character.  The  one  presents  empty  pews;  the  other,  an  over- 
flowing congregation — the  one,  a  hurried,  cold,  and  formal 
service;  the  other,  a  solemn,  a  heart-touching,  and  an  in- 
spiring worship  of  God — on  the  one  side  is  a  frigid  preacher 
carefully  measuring  an  uninteresting  discourse  by  his  stop- 
watch, and  a  languid  and  indifferent  audience;  on  the  other, 
a  preacher  kindling  with  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  and  fir- 
ing the  bosoms  of  his  hearers  with  the  holiest  flames  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  contrast  between  the  character  of  the  two  men 
is  as  remarkable:  in  the  one,  is  cold  indifference,  silent 
contempt,  or  the  bitterness  of  public  invective;  in  the  other, 
esteem,  love,  veneration,  and  the  sweet  music  of  fame — sweet, 
indeed,  for  it  is  the  echo  of  the  Divine  approbation.  But  the 
example  of  a  clergyman  is  not  merely  negative  in  its  operation. 
If  it  is  evil,  it  circulates  among  his  people  like  a  pestilence,  of 
which  the  contagion  is  moral  leprosy,  disease,  and  death :  if 
good,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  stream  that  fertilizes  tbe  bar- 
ren places;  its  fruits  are  well-regulated  families,  and  an  or- 
derly and  respectable  people — public  decency,  and  private 
devotion — a  regard  to  the  laws,  and  the  absence  of  crime. — 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  Bishop  remarks: — 

«  Never  fail  then  to  bear  in  mind ;  let  the  Clergyman,  who  is  guilty 
of  vrciousness  of  life,  or  of  a  defective  and  relaxed  attention  to  the 
laws  of  God,  never  fail  to  bear  in  mind;  that  the  vices,  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  the  people^  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  conduct  of 
their  instructor.  Good  teaching  without  a  good  example  will  lose  its 
effect.    By  a  bad,  by  an  unprofitable  example,  the  Minister  of  the 
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Gospel  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  his  ministry.  Instead  of  training 
up  unto  the  Lord  'a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works/  he 
'maketh  the  Lord's  people  to  transgress:'  he  *  neither  goeth  in  him- 
self into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  neither  suffereth  he  them  that  are 
entering  to  go  in*'  The  inference  must  offer  itself  to  the  mind  of 
every  reflecting  person;  and  must  doubtless  lead  to  an  anticipation  of 
that  'greater  damnation/  which  awaits  those  'blind  guides/  those 
'hypocritical  teachers/  on  whom  our  Lord  denounced  '  woe/  reitera- 
ted woe.* 

Here  follow,  many  useful  and  pertinent  observations  on  the 
domestic  occupations  and  studies  of  a  clergyman,  recommend- 
ing an  eloquent  and  affectionate  language, — the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  languages.  He  laments  that  "  in- 
struction in  Hebrew  should  not  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
course  of  education  in  the  Universities,  and  a  regular  branch 
of  examination  in  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  church/' 
We  have  never  been  able  to  see  a  good  reason,  why  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  should  be  required 
in  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  neglected.  They  are  alike  the  honoured  vehicles 
of  divine  inspiration,  and  equally  necessary  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  Word  of  God;  but  the  study  of  Hebrew  is 
alike  neglected  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  by  the 
Church  of  England,  Presbyterians,  and  Dissenters.  Could 
not  our  excellent  Bishop  get  a  rule  passed  on  the  subject, 
making  the  study  of  Hebrew  necessary  to  students  of  theology? 
Such  a  law  would  be  honourable  to  its  promulgator,  and 
would  exalt  the  church.*  On  the  studies  of  a  clergyman, 
there  is  a  subject  to  which  we  regret  that  the  Bishop  had  not 
alluded;  for  such  is  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held,  that  every 
observation  that  falls  from  him  comes  with  the  authority  of  a 
law; — we  mean,  the  propriety  of  a  clergyman,  in  all  cases, 
composing  his  own  sermons.  Begging  our  old  friend  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley's  pardon,  we  really  think  that  a  sermon 
composed  by  the  preacher  will  gain,  by  the  warmth  and  zeal 
with  which  it  will  be  given*  what  it  may  want  in  intellect. 
How  far  the  practice  to  which  we  allude  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try, we  cannot  pretend  to  determine;  but  we  believe  it  does 
prevail  to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it.  Why  it 
should  be  expected  that  a  barrister  should  plead  the  cause  of 
his  client  in  ^is  own  words,  that  a  physician  should  give  ad- 
vice to  his  patients  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  that  a  cler- 

•  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  increasing  attention  is  now  given  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew.  It  is  encouraged  by  literary  honours  in  Dublin  College ;  and  is  made  impe- 
rative on  candidates  for  the  ministry  among  the  Presbyterians.  It  is  but  justice  to  add, 
that  the  Hebrew  Class  in  the  Belfast  Institution,  is  regularly  attended  by  all  the  stu- 
dents of  theology  in  that  seminary. 
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gyman  should  not  advocate  the  glorious  cause  of  Christianity 
in  his  own  language,  we  <*>dfess  wife  cannot  see*  His  educa- 
tion is  more  decidedly  literary  than  the  lawyer's  or  physician's, 
and  ought  to  lead  him  to  eWriy  attd  Unceasing  habits  of  com- 
position. There  is  nothing:  so  essential  to  his  sttccess  as  this. 
It  is  the  only  means  .by  Which  he  can  acquire  extent  and 
accuracy  of  knowledge,  and  promptitude  in  giving  it  utter- 
ance; atod,  indeed,  bo  man  will  ever  thoroughly  understand 
a  subject,  till  he  write  upon  it  If  he  preach  the  sermon  of 
another,  he  will  think  only  of  its  reading;  and  it  will  be 
forgotten  With  the  day  oil  Which  it  is  read:  if  he  compose  his 
own  sermon,  he  will  thoroughly  sttidy  his  subject;  before  he 
put  pen  Ho  paper,  he  will  search,  he  will  sift,  he  will  balance 
his  ideas,  till  they  are  engraven  on  his  mind,  in  characters 
not  to  be  forgotten.  If  a  clergyman  make  up  his  sermons  of 
shreds  *t*d  patches,  collected  from  authors  various  in  their 
manners,  and  contradictory  in  their  opinions,  there  will  be  a 
strange  want  of  unity  in  the  style  of  his  public  teaching;  he 
will  never  look  on  the  doctrines  of  .Christianity  as  a  whole, 
and  his  individual  discourses  will  be  a  ludicrous  combination 
of  disjointed  materials:  light  frnd  buoyant  imaginations  will 
be  blended  with  the  ponderous  ore  of  dullness;  the  beam  of  the 
rainbow  wfll  only  tend  to  show  the  sOrroundfng  darkness.  If  a 
preacher  wttl  deliver  the  sermons  of  others  by  wholesale,  we 
think  ft  fair  that  be  should  not  take  'credit  for  them  himself; 
but  restate  them  to  their  rightful  honours,  and  with  his  text, 
name  Blair,  or  Porteous,  or  Tillotson,  or  Mant.  We  have 
heard  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  chutch  allege  modesty 
as  a  readoto  why  they  do  not  compose  their  own  sermons. 
Modesty  J — simple  souls!  do  they  expect  to  be  believed?  Want 
of  talent  it  cannot  be;  for  the  Irish  are  naturally  endowed 
with  a  quick  perception,  and  a  vigorous  imagination,  and  are 
certainly  not  deficient  in  learning.  We  should,  indeed,  as 
soon  think  of  a  carpenter  who  could  not  use  the  saw  or  the 
plane,  as  a  clergyman  who  could  not  compose  sermons. 

On  the  occupations  of  a  clergyman,  we  have  the  following 
passage:^ — 

"There  are  indeed  certain  occupations,  secular  in  themselves,  but 
having  considerable  affinity  in  some  respects  with  the  duties  of  the 
clerical  office,  and  which  Accordingly  custom,  as  well  in  England  as 
in  this  part  of  the  British  Empire,  has  very  generally  associated  with 
the  clerical  profession.  Nor  does  reason  seem  to  disallow  the  asso- 
ciation. Such  for  instance  is  the  office  of  a  magistrate.  For  the 
magistrate  is  <  God's  Minister  to  man  for  good.' " 

Now,  we  think  that  the  office  of  a  magistrate  is,  of  all  others, 
the  least  suited  to  the  clerical  character;  not  that  it  is  disho- 


oonrable,  but  because  it  is  likely  to  engross  too  much  of  his 
time  and  attention.  The-stndy  of  the  laws  of  the  country, 
necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  diseharge  of  the  duties  of  a 
Judge,  will  withdraw  his  mind  from  the  laws  of  God.  He 
will  be  od  the  bench,  when  he  ought  to  be  in  his  closet,  or 
by  the  bed  of  the  sick.  But  there  is  still  another  serious  con- 
sideration connected  with  this  branch'  of  the  subject.  In  a 
couptry  like  this,  rent  in  pieces  by  party  animosities,  questions 
mqst  come  before  bim  that  involve  party  feelings;  and,  what- 
ever judgment  he  may  giye,  he  will  offend  one  of  the  parties. 
Another  and  a  greater  evil  may  arise;  and,  we  know,  some- 
times does  arise.  The  clergyman,  in  his  character  of  Judge, 
mqst  sometimes  nQt  only  prpnoqnce  an  invidious  sentence, 
but  he  may  even  be  palled  upon  to  see  it  carried  into  execu- 
te q.  It  may  be  bis  upavoidatjle  duty  to  lead  a  party  of  the  mili- 
tary to  eject  a  wretched  tenantry,  at  the  instapce  pf  a  heartless 
laptflord;  and,  ip  pase  of  resistance,  to  stpfm  and  burp  thpir 
cabipg,  This  must  break  that  hojy  Jink,  that  pught  to  hind 
the  clergy  and  the  people:  and  bujpap  art  cannot  again  unite 
it,  if  so  broken*  The  tithes  are  a  sufficiently  fertile  source  of 
disunion  among  those  who  never  should  be  disunited;  no- 
thing else  ought  to  be  added* 

The  office  of  an  instructor  of  youth  is  likewise  allowed  by 
the  Bishop  to  the  Clergy.  The  only  reason  that  we  can  see 
for  this  exception,  is  ip  the  poverty  of  the  lower  orders  of 
tye  Clergy.  If  the  good  things  of  the  church  were  a  little 
more  equally  divided,  it  wopld  be  unnecessary.  Np  employ* 
pent  so  completely  exhausts  the  mind  as  teaching,  and  we 
dp  not  think  it  fitting,  that  it  should  be  brought  to  divine 
studies  in  a  state  of  debility. 

The  kindly  and  tender  hearted  Bishop  deserves  all  honour 
for  the  dignified  indignation  with  which  he  speaks  of  the 
indulgence  of  the  Clergy,  in  those  amusements  denominated 
tpprtiyg*     T*ke  his  views  in  bis  own  words. 

"I  cannot  however  dismiss  this  topick  without  first  inviting  your 
consideration  to  a  particular  class  of  amusements,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  how  far  they  ibay  be  judged  agreeable  to  the  clerical  pro- 
fession. I  allude  to  those  amusements,  which  are  generally  described 
by  the  tertn  sporting:  and  I  wish  that  your  minds  should  be  deliber- 
ately made  up  concerning  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  character 
of  a  sportsman  be  at  harmony  .with  the  character  of  a  Minister  of 
Christ 

"  I  confess,  my  reverend  brethren,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
learn,  although  I  have  long  and  often  inquired,  upon  what  ground, 
either  of  reason  or  Scripture,  the  sportsman  establishes  his  right  to 
inflict  pain,  solely  for  his  own  pleasure,  upon  the  inferior  animals ; 
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and  to  take  away,  often  with  a  wanton  accumulation  of  misery  to  the 
sufferers,  and  solely  for  the-purpose  of  his  own  pastime,  that  life  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  give.  Upon  this  objection  however  the  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge :  although  indeed  I  cannot  but  consider  - 
it  as  one  of  prime  importance  in  the  estimation  of  a  mind  religiously 
and  humanely  disposed,  and  as  one  which  is  calculated  to  operate 
with  manifold  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  Minister  of  Religion* 

"  Now  the  legitimate  intention  and  end  of  all  diversion,  especially  of 
all  diversion  to  a  Clergyman,  is  to  repair  that  mental  elasticity,  which 
is  deadened  by  a  long  and  uninterrupted  duration  of  severe  study, 
and  to  fit  the  man  for  the  purposes  of  his  creation.  But  in  these 
diversions,  as  hath  been  well  remarked  in  some  others  of  a  kindred 
nature,  '  to  such  a  degree  of  labour  is  the  pursuit  often  carried,  that 
the  pleasures  exhaust  instead  of  exhilarating,  and  the  recreations  re- 
quire to  be  rested  from.'  Thus  the  celestial  principle,  which  was 
bestowed  upon  us  for  infinitely  nobler  purposes,  and  which  might  be 
worthily  and  happily  employed  in  conversing  with  heaven,  is  weighed 
down  and  fixed  to  the  earth :  and  the  conquest  of  the  beasts  that 
perish  is  accounted  a  triumph  fit  to  be  the  scope  of  those  abilities, 
which  might  by  the  divine  blessing  be  as  successfully  employed,  in 
leading  captive  the  hearts  of  men,  and  presenting  them  living  sacrifices 
to  God." 

A  sporting  clergyman !  A  clerical  groom  or  huntsman  is 
just  such  a  solecism!  We  trust  the  diocese  of  Down  and 
Connor  is  infested  by  few  sporting  clergymen ;  but  if  there 
are  any  such,  we  heartily  wish  the  Bishop  success  in  his 
.  chase.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  joining  an  episcopal  hunt, 
but  in  this  case  we  shall  gladly  turn  out  at  the  sound  of  the 
ecclesiastical  horn,  and  put  our  beagles  to  their  speed,  in 
running  down  a  race  of  animals,  more  noxious  than  the  foxes 
or  the  hares  they  hunt.  Such  men  are  the  disgrace  of  the 
church  of  God ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling, 
not  to  be  tolerated.  We  should  just  hint  to  those  clergy- 
men who  join  the  fox  chase,  or  bet  on  the  race  ground,  or 
play  in  the  club  room,  that  they  are  considered  to  be  out  of 
their  place,  and  heartily  despised,  even  by  the  most  profli- 
gate of  their  associates. 

"  Oh,  laugh  or  mourn  with  me  the  rueful  jest, 
A  cassocked  huntsman  and  a  fiddling  priest ! 
He  takes  the  field;  the  master  of  the  pack 
Cries— Well  done  saint!  and  clans  him  on  the  back. 
Js  this  the  path  of  sanctity  ?    Is  this 
To  stand  a  waymark  in  the  road  to  bliss? 
Himself  a  wanderer  from  the  narrow  way, 
His  silly  sheep,  what  wonder  if  they  stray? 
Go,  cast  your  orders  at  your  bishop  s  feet ; 
Send  your  dishonoured  gown  to  Monmouth  street ! 
The  sacred  function  in  your  hands  is  made- 
Sad  sacrilege !  no  function  but  a  trade !" 

COWTER. 
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We  are  luqpy  to  say  that,  in  this  ne}gj$>oarhood,  wp  arq  not 
acquainted  with  any  such.  We  have  never  known  a  body  of 
Clergy  more  respectable  fer  iheir  attainments,  more  blameless 
in  their  lives,  or  more  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  du^iqs. 

T^e  style  of" the  charge  is  simple  and  correct.  Jt  doe*  not 
seek  to  dazzle,  and  it  never  fails  to  please.  There  is  through- 
out a  classical  elegance  that  bespeak*  a  highly  cultivated 
mind.  The  Bishop  of  Down  stands  high  among  the  Theolo- 
gians of  the  age.'  The  Baqppton  Lectures  are  acknowledged, 
even  by  those  who  differ  from  him,  fo  be  an  able  defence  of  the 
Church  against  the  charge  of  unevangelical  doctrines.  We 
cannot  subscribe  to  his  views  of  the  moral  tendency  of  Calvin- 
ism.' fife  cannot  have  forgotten  that  in  countries  where  Calvin- 
ism prevails,  the  people  are  certainly  not  immoral*  His  edition 
of  the  Bible  is  a  monument  alike  of  his  unwearied  exertion  and 
his  theological  knowledge.  In  a  future  number  we  may  per- 
haps notice  his  version  of  the  Psalms.  In  hi*  public  discourses,, 
he  may  be  inferior  to  some  in  the  creative  faculty ;  but  to 
Done  in  a  calm  and  dignified  earnestness  of  reasoning,  and  a 
sweetness  of  persuasion,  that  are  not  less  effective.  He  always 
Instructs  the  understanding,  and  often  touches  the  heart.  But 
the  great  beauty  of  his  character  is  a  christian  simplicity  and 
apostolical  zeal,  that  covers  the  whole  with  a  mantle  of  sap* 
light  %  "  ' 
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"  Alas!  how  oft  does  goodness  wound  itself, 
And  sweet  affection  pror©  the  spring  of  woe!" 

These  is  perhaps  no  exercise  in  which  w©  can  engage, 
more  interesting  and  improving,  than  the  study  of  human  feel- 
ings ;  when  we  trace  in  ourselves,  or  in  those  with  whom  we 
are  connected,  the  infinite  variety  of  emotions  and  propensi- 
ties, from  their  first  dawnings  in  the  remote  recesses  of  the 
mind,  to  the  stronger  passions,  that  produce  the  important 
events,  which  influence  the  happiness  or  misery  of  future  life. 
If  we  did  this  with  candonr  and  charity,  approbation  would 
often  take  place  of  censure,  and  the  gentle  hand  of  sympathy 
would  be  stretched  oqt  to  sustain  a  delinquent,  when  only  in 
the  first  steps  of  error ;  to  lead  him  again  into  the  path  of  vir- 
ty*»  by  pointing  ont  its  easy  ascent  and  its  brightness ;  and 
to  show,  that  to  resist  temptation  is  almost  to  overcome.    For  it 
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is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  crimes  even  of  a  deep  dye,  are  more 
frequently  the  result  of  weakness  than  depravity.  This  weak- 
ness is  generally  found  in  the  original  formation  of  amiable 
but  timid  minds ;  but  is  sometimes  produced  in  those  naturally 
powerful,  by  the  too  tender  nurture  of  short-sighted  indul- 
gence. 

Both  these  causes  combined  in  forming  the  character  Of 
Henry  Somerville,  the  only  son  of  a  Scottish  'clergyman. 
The  church  and  manse  of  Mudely  Fluers  were  situated  in  one 
of  the  remotest  and  most  romantic  glens  in  the  South  of  Scot- 
land. The  society  around  them  chiefly  consisted  of  sheep- 
farmers  of  the  old  school, — men  of  simple  manners  and  limited 
views,  so  far  at  least  as  a  knowledge  of  the  world  was 
concerned ;  but  they  loved  their  pastor,  and  listened  to  his 
instructions  with  reverence*  The  virtues  of  Mrs.  Somerville 
were  also  highly  estimated ;  and  they  felt  for  her  both  respect 
and  affection. 

It  was  indeed  soothing  to  the  heart  to  behold  these  men 
and  their  respectable  wives,  on  a  fine  Sabbath  morning,  sedately 
moving  along  on  their  quiet  horses,  that  seemed  to  partake  of 
the  serenity  of  the  scene ;  when  the  silence  was  such  that  even 
the  tread  of  their  hoofs  was  echoed  from  the  neighbouring' 
hills,  and  scarcely  any  other  sound  broke  upon  the  ear  but  the 
Meeting  of  a  distant  lamb,  or  the  tone  of  the  church  bell,  steal- 
ing along  the  still  waters  of  the  lovely  lake,  that  appeared  to 
be  placed  there  io  refresh  the  eye,  and  enliven  the  sober  as- 
peot  of  the  scene.  There  also  you  would  see  the  shepherds 
with  their  modest  looking  gray  checked  plaids  gracefully 
thrown  across  their  shoulders — the  old  women  and  the  young 
maidens  wending  their  way  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  all  going 
to  worship  God  in  his  temple,  and  to  hear  his  word  expound- 
ed, in  simplicity  and  truth,  by  his  faithful  servant. 

Henry  was  an  object  of  universal  interest  He  had  scarcely 
been  beyond  the  limits  of  the  glen ;  and  when  he  looked  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  he  felt  as  if  they  were  the  boundary  of  the 
universe.  He  lived  in  the  wildness  of  nature ;  but  she  appeared 
to  him  most  dear  in  her  softened  aspect.  He  listened  indeed 
to  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  and  the  roaring  of  the  cataract — 
he  beheld  the  towering  rocks  repelling  the  winter  storm  as  if 
at  war  with  its  power.  These  sights,  however,  though  fami- 
liar to  his  eye,  excited  but  little  emotion.  In  contemplating 
them,  he  thought  only  of  the  wandering  shepherd,  and  his 
helpless  flock  on  the  lonely  mountain — for  them  was  his  chief 
anxiety,  and  the  hour  of  their  safe  return  was  joyful  to  his 
heart.  It  was  in  the  genial  mornings  of  spring,  that  he  de- 
lighted to 'wander,  to  watch  for  the  first  song  of  the  lark— to 
observe  the  soft  mist,  as  it  rose  like  a  light  curtain,  and  disco- 
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vered  by  degrees  the  beauties  of  the  valley.  Saeh  were  his 
pleasures,  for  he  Was  neither  a  hooter  nor  a  fisher.  "  He  coold 
not  work  the  woe  of  any  living  thing :"  and  the  first  affliction 
of  his  heart  was  for  the  death  of  a  pet  lamb.  So  deeply  did 
he  feel  this,  which  at  Modely  Floors  was  an  important  event, 
that  his  parents  resolved  he  should  never  again  be  exposed  to 
mob  a  misfortune,  and  from  that  time  directed  his  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  flowers ;  that  while  he  mourned  over  the 
decaying  lustre  of  the  falling  leaf,  he  might  again  find  enjoy* 
ment  in  watching  the ,  progress  of  renovation  ;  and  hail  the 
opening  blossom  as  it  expanded  to  the  summer's  son.  Hence* 
forth  Henry's  garden  became  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  glen. 

In  this  manner  was  a  heart,  naturally  disposed  to  tender  af- 
fections, rendered  still  more  so,  by  an  anxious  care  to  guard 
it  against  every  painful  emotion*  .But  what  could  the  parents 
of  Henry  do  ?  At  the  slightest  reproof,  amendment  was  the 
result:;  on  receiving  the  smallest  favour,  his  eye  beamed  with 
gratitude :  this  sentiment  was  predominant  in  his  soul,  and 
seemed  almost  oppressive  to  him.  It  had  been  well,  perhaps, 
that  some  wayward  disposition  had  appeared;  then  would  the 
slumbering  guardians  have  been  roused  to  exertion ;  then 
would  reproof,  or  admonition,  or  denial,  have  strengthened 
his  mind,  and  prepared  him  for  that  perilous  and  busy  scene 
io  which  he  was  to  appear.  Tet  in  knowledge  he  was  not 
deficient.  His  father  was  an  elegant  classical  scholar,  and  a 
devout  Christian.  His  mother  was  well  informed  in  polite 
literature,  with  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  piety — he  was  an 
apt  pupil,  and  profited  by  the  instructions  of  both*  He  also 
received  from  his  friends,  the  shepherds,  an  ample  portion  of 
legendary  lore*  not  untinged  with  the  superstition  that  still 
prevails  amongst  them.  These  tales  added  to  the  romantic 
tarn  of  his  imagination  ;  but  his  mind  was  too  enlightened  to 
permit  them  at  all  to  influence  his  feelings. 

Thus  passed  year  after  year;  and  the  spring  of  life  was  far 
advanced,  with  but  few  and  transient  anticipations  of  any 
change  in  Henry's  pursuits  and  prospects,  when  an  event  took 

I  lace  that  gave  a  new  colour  to  his  fate.  His  father  died,  and 
Irs.  Somerville  was  inconsolable.  In  addition  to  her  afflic- 
tion for  a  loss,  which  she  had  never  for  one  moment  allowed 
herself  to  conceive  possible,  she  had  soon  to  suffer  in  common 
with  other  clergymen's  widows,  the  pang  of  quitting  the  scene 
of  all  her  long  and  fondly  cherished  associations.  Not  a  bush 
in  the  glen,  not  an  object  in  the  landscape,— but  reminded 
her  of  a  word,  or  a  look,  the  impressions  of  which  were  never 
to  be  relinquished. — She  coold  not  quit  a  spot  so  sanctified. 
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The  World  appeared  to  lifer  an  AnenibUige  of  bngy  pfeople 
among  Whom  fctie  bad  nd  "part  to  Act;  and  she  resolved  to 
linger  bnt  her  weary  days  tfa  a  cottage  not  far  off,  where  the 
Was  jobted  by  her  aged  mother. 

Bat  Henry  tnust  no  longer  waste  hi*  dfcys  In  Supine  indcti- 
VitjrS  ritid  a  relation  who  needed  in  Edinborgh  was  consulted 
With  regard  tb  hid  destination.  A  literary  profeisidn  of  some 
description  ttfos  decided  operi ;  and  the  following  winter 
he  Was  to,  attend  preparatory  classes  for  that  purpose.  As 
the  ttitie  of  pattitig  With  his  mother  drew  hear,  he  eddea- 
voured  to  etirJitnoti  all  his  fortitude.  Her  benediction  was 
short;  her  heart  was  too  fall  for  otterknoe;  her  last  impres- 
sive words  were,  "  remember  your  father !  May  his  virtues 
be  yobr  exatriple,— and  tile  Aldiighty  be  year  shield!"  He 
proceeded  on  his  journey,  but  it  was  nbt  with  the  elastic  *tep 
Of  yotithfiil  expectation. — He  did  retrieititier  his  father;  and 
hi  lifted  up  his  soul  in  gratitude  tb  the  Giver  of  all  good  fbr 
Having:  blessed  hith  with  such  a  father — praying,  whits  the 
tears  6f  natdre  streamed  from  his  eyes,  that  he  might  be  re- 
signed to  his  loss.  lie  cast  a  lingering  look  on  the  cborch,  as 
it  gleamed  frdta  among  a  few  old  trees,  ihb  remains  of  an  an- 
Otefat- forest.  Recbltection  presented  to  him  the  venerable 
figure  that  had  lately  presided  there ;  he  saw,  in  imagination, 
the  elegant  head  covered  with  its  silver  hairs,  the  fin*  Roman 
feythiftetry  Of  featdres,  enlivened  by  the  lustre  of  an  eye  that 
beamed  only  with  piety,  benevolence,  and  peace;  except  when 
it  emitted  a  spark  of  brighter  Are,  at  any  infringement  of  po- 
litical or  religions  liberty,  Ifis  mother's  faded  image  appear- 
ed to  his  view,  as  scarcely  belonging*  to  this  passing  scene. 
Sndb,  Said  hfc  to  himself,  were  the  beings  that  gave  rtie  birth— 
that  bate  gtiarde4  me  frorh  every  evil ;  but  now  I  must  seek 
toy  *&?;  and  iMei  all  its  perils  alone.  The  fexercise  of  walk- 
ing, and  tUfe  cheering  sfanbeath*  df  a  lovely  October  morning, 
by  degrees  filled  his  mind  with  more  lively  feelings.  He  look- 
ed around  oh  the  tranquil  scene,  on  the  bright  verdure  spark- 
ling trith  dew,  arid  lifted  bis  feyes  to  tht  azure  canopy,  softly 
libaddd  in  its  fleety  clouds.  His  thoughts  rose  in  gratitude  to 
the  b4rn^fioerit€reiior;  ahd  iWn  be  tefleeted  how  often  these 
blesfeings  were  beheld  whh  instalsibility,  he  corild  not  help  e±- 
blaiiftitfg  with  the  pious  and  ingenious  Bfeaittie, 

i(  Oh !  how  draft  thou  renounce  tbe  boundless  store 

Of  Charms,  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields; 

The  wattling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  or  groves,  the  garniture  of  fields.—- 
.     AliiWttege^rayofinonuW  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  tp  the  song  or  even ; 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bdsom  shields, 

Ana  all  thS  dread  tnagtftfiafrnt*  of  hfjawrv— 
O !  how  can'st  thotf  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven !" 
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Totvard*  afternoon  his  why  led  him  to  tbe  hragmsit  of  a  hilt* 
from  whjch  tbe  sudden  hppeafance  of  a  rich  an4  cultivated 
yalley  bdrst  upon  his  view ;  and  he  beheld  for  the  first  time 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  widening  into  the  expanse  bf  ocean,  re- 
flecting a  clear  serene  sky  in  its  bine  waves,  on  which  were 
scattered  a  variety  bf  vessels,  with  their  white  satis  shlhitig  ia 
the  eon-beams.  Od  the  right  appeared  the  fine  oonieal  hill> 
known  by  the  name  of  North  Berwick  Law ;  and  the  magni- 
ficent rock  of  Bass,  rearing  its  proud  head,  from  the  water, 
tike  a  rival  in  Ambition.  From  it  his  eye  wandered  to  the 
soft  and  unassvming  Isle  of  Ioohkeith  ;  and  again  turning  to 
the  Jand  view,  vtas  attracted  b£.  the  picturesque  castle  rising 
en  its  grey  rocks,  which  a  passing  peasant  told  him  was 
Craigmilier,  once  the  residence  of  Queen  Mary.  He  had  read 
the  iriatory  of  that  unfortunate  Princess  with  deep  interest, 
tad  now  contemplated  the  scene  of  her  festivb  hours  with  a 
tender  regret,  reflecting  on  the  temptations  to  which  an  ex- 
sited  state  is  exposed.  But  his  reflection's  were  soothed  by 
the  groves  of  Dnfidingston,  that  lay  in  soft  repose,  in  the 
sheltered  valley  that  divides  Craigmiller  from  Arthur's  Seat. 
The  woods  were  rich  in  the  brown  and  yellow  hues  of  Au- 
tumn, shining  in  the  lustre  of  an  evening:  ton;  by  which  were 
seen  the  white  cottages  of  the  village,  crowned  by  the  church 
fend  its  simple  spire,  and  laved  by  the  sweet  little  lake  thai  a- 
dorna  its  banks.  Henr^  was  elated  and  bewildered  by  such  a 
variety  of  beautiful  landscape  ;  and  on  approaching  the  city, 
his  mind  became  still  more  elevated,  ad  fnqre  exalted  objects 
struck  his  view.  The  basal  fie  pillars  bf  Salisbury  Craigs 
seemed  like  a  stupendous  fortification,  as  if  placed  to  defend 
the  Humbler  hill  of  Arthur^  Seat,  atid  shelter  tbe  pal&ee  of 
fiolyroed,  that  lie*  in  peaceful  tranquillity  at  its  base  ;  On  tbe 
other  side  of  which  rises  tbe  Caltbn  hill,  with  its  lofty  modern 
structured,  and  its*  old  observatory  standing  On  the  western 
point  of  the  rock;  like  ad  ancient  watch  tower.  The  immense 
height  of  many  buildings  in  the  old  town,  rising  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  evening  shadows, — the  elegant  steeple  of  St. 
Giles's,  representing  an  imperial  brown,  through  the  ar- 
ches of  which  the  light  is  seen,— eufmoufnted  by  the  lofty 
turrets  and  bold  battlertients  of  the  Castle,— at  this  hour, 
when  the  Sinking  son  shed  a  golden  ray  over  the  whole  scene, 
gfre  it  dh  appearance  of  sublimity  not  to  be  conceived,  and 
filled  the  unsophisticated  mifld  of  Henry  vtith  ideas  6f  the 
most  exalted  natiife. 

He  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  C.  bis  relation,  where  he  re- 
tflfltfedafeW  days;  but  there  he  met  with  nothing  responsive 
ttf  hi*  ftelfog* :    Be  wftft  ft  in**  ftlthe  world,  and  bad  a  family 
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of  daughters,  who,  like  many  other  Edinburgh  young  ladies, 
were  very  pretty— -very  well  dressed — very  accomplished — 
with  no  lack  of  conversation,  if  conversation  it  can  be  called, 
which  consists  of  frivolous  remarks  on  local  circumstances  and 
fashionable  parties.  The  handsome  figure  of  their  cousin  did 
not  to  these  young  ladies  compensate  for  his  delicate  timidity 
of  manner,  which  they  termed  awkwardness.  He  was  not 
likely  to  feel  at  ease  with  them,  and  very  willingly  took  up 
his  abode  with  Mrs.  Martin,  an  old  lady,  a  relation  of  his 
mother's.  But  she  had  to  his  mother  no  affinity  except  in 
blood.  She  was  selfish,  cunning,  and  ambitious.  She  -soon 
discovered  the  artlessness  of  Henry's  character,  and  adapted 
herself  to  it. '  He  felt  no  endearing  intercourse  in  the  society 
of  Mr.  C.'s  family ;  and  accustomed  to  domestic  enjoyment, 
he  readily  accepted  of  her  proferred  kindness.  She  had  in- 
volved herself  in  pecuniary  embarrassments.  She  knew  that 
Henry  succeeded  immediately  to  a  little  treasured  store  of 
his  father's;  and  she  knew  (what  he  was  not  himself  aware 
of,)  that  he  was  heir  to  a  considerable  inheritance,  which  it 
was  likely  would  soon  come  into  his  possession. 

She  had  an  only  daughter,  on  whose  charms  she  relied,  for 
an  influence  over  the  object  of  her  designs.  The  blooming 
Lucy  waa  young,  simple,  and  passive.  To  see  her  the  wife 
of  a  rich  man,  was  the  object  of  her  mother's  ambition  ;  but 
few  of  that  description,  her  limited  sphere  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting.  She  fixed  therefore  on  Henry,  as  the  most 
eligible,  and  many  circumstances  combined  to  facilitate  her 
scheme.  His  heart  was  prone  to  kind  affections;  and  it  has 
been  observed,  that  gratitude  was  a  predominant  feeling.  This 
sentiment  was  continually  awakened,  by  the  attentions  he  re- 
ceived from  her,,  contrasted  with  the  hauteur  of  his  cousins ; 
and  the  restraint  which  their  manners  imposed,  was  relieved 
by  the  simple  graces  of  the  unassuming  Lucy.  He  assisted 
her  in  her  lessons— he  admired  her  birds — smiled  when  she 
talked  to  them — and  listened  to  her  feeble  attempts  in  music, 
with  au  encouraging  complaisance.  Matters  were  in  this 
state,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  from  which 
he  had  a  lingering  recovery.  During  that  period,  this  artful 
woman  practised  on  his  benevolence,  persuading  him  that  his 
attentions  bad  won  the  affections  of  her  daughter,  and  that 
anxiety  for  his  health  had  nearly  deprived  her  of  life.  Let  it 
suffice,  that  her  plans  were  successful.  Henry's  gratitude  was 
not  proof  against  her  artifice,  and  he  and  the  passive  Lucy 
were  privately  married. 

Soon  after  this  event,  as  he  began  to  recover  health  and 
strength,  he  seemed  to  awake  as  frpm  a  fearful  dream*    He 
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had  never,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  been  guilty  of  any 
thing  clandestine:  every  action  of  his  life  had  been  open  as 
an  unclouded  stin;  every  thought,  as  it  arose  in  his  guiltless 
mind,  had  been  communicated  to  his  parents,  and  from  them 
bad  met  with  a  sympathetic  response.  His  first  desire  was  to 
inform  his  mother  of  his  secret;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from 
this  by  his  crafty  kinswoman.  She  dreaded  that  a  premature 
discovery  might  deprive  her  victim  of  the  inheritance  which 
die  considered  almost  within  her  grasp ;  as  its  possessor  was  in 
the  last  stage  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  such  a  rash  step 
js  his  heir  might  induce  him  to  change  its  destination.  Henry 
was  easily  persuaded  to  defer  what  he  felt  ashamed  to  do,  and 
passed  a  few  weeks  more  in  the  wretchedness  of  self  reproach. 
Mrs.  Martin's  character  began  to  unfold  itself;  and  his  wife, 
a  name  at  which  he  started  in  dismay,  appeared  a  harmless, 
bat  an  uninteresting  being.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  looked  in 
her  mild  eyes  for  a  sympathetic  glance,  or  listened  to  her 
monotonous  voice  for  a  kindred  sentiment.  He  now  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  of  his  mother-in-law's  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, and  the  anticipated  legacy,  which  was  expected  to  re- 
lieve them;  but,  an  immediate  demand  was  made  on  the  little 
property  left  him  by  his  father,  with  which  he  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  comply,  considering  it  sacred  to  the  use  of  his 
mother.  The  veil  of  hypocrisy  was  now  drawn  aside,  apd 
Henry  discovered  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  a  designing 
and  mercenary  woman.  Humbled  in  his  own  eyes,  disgusted 
with  Edinburgh,  and  at  a  loss  what  plan  of  life  to  pursue,  he 
determined  to  extend  his  views,*  and  try  to  get  into  some  em- 
ployment that  would  procure  him  immediate  independence. 
London  he  had  heard  of,  as  the  great  theatre  of  enterprise ; 
aod,  partly  excited  by  curiosity,  and  partly  impelled  by 
despair,  anxious  to  escape  from  present  evils,  and  avoid  a 
place  where  he  thought  every  one  he  met  knew  his  secret, 
more  willing  to  mingle  with  strangers  than  to  associate  with 
relatives,  that  he  had  found  cold  or  faithless, — he  set  off  for 
the  metropolis,  an  undecided  and  aimless  adventurer.  On 
his  arrival,  the  novelty  of  the  scene  by  degrees  revived  the 
latent  energy  of  his  mind,  and  hopes  and  expectations  began 
to  take  place  of  that  languid  despondency  that  had  for  some 
time  overpowered  him.  In  the  great  city  he  was,  indeed,  a 
lonely,  unconnected  being;  but  he  felt  a  degree  of  freedom, 
that  was  exhilirating  to  the  mind,  and  wonder  and  curiosity 
roused  his  faculties  to  observation  and  enjoyment  These 
feelings,  however,  were  transient,  and  gave  place  to  anxiety 
about  the  principal  object  of  his  journey;  when  aocident  in- 
troduced him  to  an  eminent  literary  character,  no  less  remark- 
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able  for  the  benevolence  that  blessed,  than  the  intelligence 
that  enlightened  all  who  were  connected  with  him.  His  dis* 
eernment  ere  long  discovered  those  qualities  in  Henry,  which 
were  shaded  from  common  observers,  by  the  reserve  of  a  re- 
fined and  dignified  mind.  This  was  banished  by  the  generous 
frankness  of  Mr.  Heartly,  which  invited  confidence  J  and  he 
was  soon  informed  of  Henry's  little  history,  except  the  only 
event  of  any  importance  in  it.  Henry's  wishes  for  employ- 
ment were  soon  gratified ;  he  was  appointed  private  secretary 
to  Mr.  H.  without  other  credentials  than  those'  which  simpler, 
candid  manners,  and  an  ingenuous  countenance  afforded- 
He  became  an  inmate  of  th$  family;  and,  delighted  with  the 
favour  of  a  man  whom  he  could  not  behold  without  veneration, 
nor  listen  to  without  improvement,'  he  felt  as  if  It  new  spirit 
had  been  infused  into  his  mind,  and  displaced  those  superior 
powers  of  Intellect,  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him. 

But  there  was  one  member  of  the  family  that  was  destined 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  his  fate.  Maria  de  Vaiencie  was  niece  of 
Mr.  Heartiy,  the  daughter  of  his  only  sister,  who  had  married 
a  clergyntaff  of  Switzerland,  and  paid  the  debt  of  nature  when 
Maria  was  about  twelve  years  old.  M.  de  Vaiencie  did  not 
long  survive,  and  the  orphan  was  taken  into  thfc  protection  of 
her  uncle.  Her  first  appearance  was^more  impressive  than 
dazzling;  you  might  see  many  women  that  you  admired 
more,  not  one  that  yon  would  remember  so  long.  Her  mo- 
tions Were  graceful,— her  domplexton  rather  pale, — butthtere 
was  a  lustre  that  beamed  from  her  dark  hazle  eyes,  When  she 
lifted  up  the  long  lashes  that  shaded  them  ;  and  a  dimple  that 
played  on  her  cheek,  at  the '  approbation r  of  those  she  loved, 
or  when  the  gratification  of  benevolent  feelings  animated  her 
heart,  mote  captivating  than  the  brightest  charms  of  a  finished 
beauty.  After  the  death  of  her  parents,  all  the  affections  of 
he?  gentle  heart  centred  in  her  nncle ;  and'  the  object  of  his 
favouf  <*oiild  not  fail  to  be  high  in  her  estimation.  She  saw 
that' Henry  Relieved  him  of  many  cares.  *  She  had  always  felt 
it  a  duty  to  amuse  bis  leisure  hours,  and  had  now  a  companion 
in  that  delightful  office.  The  old  man  was  fond  of  music ; 
and  Henry  had  naturally  a.  very  fine  taste  ;  he  was  permitted 
to  teach  Maria  some  of  the  rich  airs  of  his  native  glen.  The 
ftound  was  associated  with  all  that  was  interesting  there — his 
heart  was  affected',  and  his  conversation  partook  of  those  en* 
Searing  recollections. '  She  listened  with  peculiar  attention, 
his  education  had  been  so  similar  to  her  own.  His  father  and 
tnother  seemed  the  counterpart  of  hers— she  wished  she  had  a 
brother,  and  wad  Aire  be  would  have  resembled  Henry  So- 
merville.  They  made  Comparisons  betwixt  the  glen  of  Mudely 
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Floen  and  the  vale  of  Chamauni ;— their  grand  scenery—their 
simple  pleasures ;  and  fancied  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  ima- 
ginations, the  similitude  of  their  characters  and  situations 
equally  apparent.  They  seemed  like  two  streams  arising  from 
the  solitudes  of  nature,  that  had  glided  through  many  a  wild 
and  peaceful  scene,  with  nothing  unholy  to  disturb  their 
course,  or  mingle  with  their  purity. 

Maria  had  from  nature  a  considerable  portion  of  that  se»* 
riousness  which  is  often  the  acoompaniment  of  a  feeling  heart 
It  had  been  increased  by  the  loss  of  her  parents,  and  by  sepa* 
ration  from  all  she  loved,  at  that  early  age  when  the  mind  re* 
oeivee  its  deepest  impressions.  A  few  years  indeed  had  elapsed, 
bat  she  had  met  with  no  one  in  London  that  conld  supply  the 
place  of  her  early  associates,  and  Henry  was  the  Qrst,  with 
whom  her  soul  bad  held  communion  ;  with  whom  she  could 
converse  of  things  most  dear  to  her.  Fatal  confidence! 
His  upright  mind  began  to  take  alarm,  at  the  delight  he  was 
conscious  of  .enjoying  in  her  society.  The  melting  tones 
of  her  voice,  the  expression  which  her  reflecting  and  feeling 
mind  diffused  into  every  thought  of  the  poetry  she  sung,  he 
began  to  be  too  sensible  were  awakening  in  his  heart  a  senti- 
ment of  Which  be  had  never  before  been  aware.  The  moat 
poignant  self  reproach  accompanied  this  conviction.  He  read 
over  his  wife's  letters,  but  what  did  they  present? — the  most  in- 
different insipidity.  But  duty  determined  him  to  return  to  her ; 
when  having  remitted  the  first  quarter  6{  his  salary,  he  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  her  mother,  full  of  reproaches  that  it  was  not 
more.  Thus  were  his  virtuous  resolutions  checked :  He  knew 
not  how  to  procure  more,  nor  so  much,  lrom  any  other  source; 
and  necessity  seemed  to  sanction  his  delay.  A  few  weeks 
more  glided  on,  and  Henry  was  a  prey  to  the  most  bitter  re- 
flections :  his  despondency  beoame  apparent,  and  Maria  for 
some  time  exerted  all  her  powers  to  sooth  or  to  amuse  him. 
But  every  effort  that  displayed  the  various  excellencies  of  her 
cultivated  understanding— every  attention  that  expressed  the 
tenderness  of  her  heart,  increased  the  embarrassment  of  his 
manner,  and  the  anguish  of  his  soul.  Alas  !  Maria  was  too 
sympathetic ;  and  the  downcast  eye— the  consoions  blush— 
and  tremulous  voice,  plainly  discovered  the  impression  wbioh 
his  sufferings  had  made  upon  her  mind. 

Henry  conld  no  longer  bear  the  struggle  of  conflicting  pas- 
sions ;  in  one  hour  remorse  was  intolerable ;  in  another  he 
would  yield  to  a  delirium  -of  delight,  at  the  idea  of  being  be- 
loved by  a  orealnre  no  perfect  in  virtue.  He  would  fancy  to 
himself,  the  happiness  of  carrying  her  to  Mudely  Floors,  to 
•00th  the  sorrow,  and  convey  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  the 
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gloomy  mansion  of  bis  mother.  Then  would  his  tears  flow, 
as  this  pleasing  vision  faded  from  his  sight ;  again  would  the 
image  of  his  injured  wife  start  into  view,  helpless,  innocent, 
and  deserted  ;  her  prospects  blasted  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth, 
by  him  she  trusted :  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  be  would 
cry,  "  Oh !  it  is  too  much,  I  cannot  be  such  a  villain — Maria  de 
Yalencie  must  be  relinquished— her  powerful  and  upright 
mind  will  recover  its  tranquillity,  and  I  alone  will  be  the  sa- 
crifice." In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  he  determined  she  should 
be  informed  of  bis  secret,  and  with  much  difficulty  wrote  to 
her  a  letter  to  that  purpose,  and  retired  into  the  country  for  a 
tew  days.  On  his  return,  as  he  entered  the  house  with  trem- 
bling steps,  he  perceived  a  gloom  on  the  countenance  of  the 
domestics.  How  is  your  master,  be  enquired ; — very  ill,  Sir, 
since  Miss  de  Yalencie  went  away.  The  hand  of  death  seemed 
to  rest  on  the  heart  of  Henry— with  a  desperate  resolution  he 
proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  his  friend,  and  found  him  ill 
indeed — and  no  kind  niece  to  smooth  his  pillow.  Ignorant  of 
a  fit  of  gout  that  had  attaoked  him  in  the  night,  she  bad  gone 
away  early  in  the  morning,  leaving  a  letter,  merely  saying  that 
she  had  been  induced  by  a  friend  to  visit  her  relations  in 
Switzerland, — that  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  go, — and  aware  that 
she  might  not  be  able  to  resist  bis  kind  importunities,  she  had 
avoided  them ;— entreating  his  pardon,  and  expressing  the 
warmest  thanks  for  his  more  than  paternal  care.  Her  maid 
delivered  to  Henry  a  short  note,  containing  an  impressive 
blessing,  begging  bim  to  be  attentive  to  her  undo,  and  wishing 
him  all  happiness  in  the  sacred  connection  he  had  entered 
into.  His  revered,  friend  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  adopted 
child  ;  another  fit  of  gout,  which  seized  his  head,  terminated 
his  existence  :  and  Henry  Somerville  was  left  the  most  forlorn 
and  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings.  The  wo  rid,  of  which 
he  had  taken  but  a  glimpse,  had  been  full  of  perils.  In  a  short 
voyage,  his  spreading  sail  had  scarcely  caught  the  sunbeam, 
when  the  sky  lowered,  and  the  horrors  of  darkness  succeeded 
— he  languished  for  a  quiet  haven-— his  fainting  heart  turned  to 
the  lonely  cottage  of  Mudely  Fluers.  His  weary  spirit  longed 
to  repose  itself  on  that  bosom,  where  sympathy  was  innate— 
and  from  whence  he  feared  no  reproach — yet  how  could  he 
meet  that  confiding  and  benignant  eye,  which  was  wont  to 
behold  him  guileless  and  innocent,  conscious  as  he  now  was 
of  duplicity  and  error.  "  He  remembered  bis  father," — he 
beheld  his  venerable  figure  in  the  solemn  hour  of  family  de- 
votion, sacred  to  domestic  love,  when  the  most  fervent  prayer 
that  arose  from  his  heart  was  for  the  preservation  and  the  vir- 
tue of  his  son.    This  thought  augmented  his  self  reproach4; 
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and  la  the  anguish  of  despair*  ta  would  have  eet  off  imme- 
diately. 

But  hie  official  situation  In  Mr.  H/e  family,  obliged  him  to 
remain  till  after  the  funeral,  and  till  his  papers  and  affairs 
were  examined  into*    Maria  de  Valencie  was  his  heir;  the 
property  was  a  genteel  independence;  and  there  was  a  codicil 
added,  by  which  a  small  legacy  was  left  to  Henry  as  a  mark 
of  his  regard*    The  arrangement  of  these  affairs  called  upon 
him  to  write  to  her;  but  addressing  her  he  felt  to  be  impossible, 
and  he  employed  agents.    Their  correspondents  carelessly  in- 
formed him,  that  she  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  that  she 
bad  caught  cold  on.  her  journey,  and  had  drooped  ever  since. 
Bach  succeeding  letter  mentioned  her  being  worse,  and  at 
last  the  fatal  intelligence  reached  him,  that  she  was  no  more. 
With  it  his  peace  received  its  final  blow.    A  sudden  impulse 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  scene  of  his- sorrow  immediately.  He 
set  off  on  his  journey  in  great  perturbation  of  mind.    It  in- 
creased as  he  proceeded,  and  a  feverish  affection,  which 
began  before  he  left  London,  became  more  violent.    On  the 
second  day  he  was  obliged  to  be  detained,  as  his  brain  was 
evidently  affected.    The  people  of  the  inn  discovered,  by 
means  of  a  letter  in  his  pocket,  the  residence  of  his  mother, 
and  to  it  he  was  conveyed ;  but  alas  how  changed !  The  elegant 
and  intelligent  features,  bore  no  marks  of  their  former  ex- 
pression,— pale,— wild  and  haggard, — the  sedate  beam  of  that 
intellectual  eye,  now  darting  the  unsettled  glance  of  the 
maniac.    The  fever  abated,  but  reason  never  again  dawned 
on  the  mind  of  Henry.   His  mother,  roused  from,  a  lethargy  of 
grief  that  she  had  made  no  effort  to  conquer,   would  not 
allow  him  to  be  separated  from  her.    She  could  fear  no  evil 
from,  and  she  could  impose  no  restraint  upon,  the  child  of  her 
love.    His  disease  partook  of  the  natural  disposition  of  his 
mind;  and  after  a  woeful  period  of  violent  agitatiou,  softened 
at  times  into  a  calm  melancholy,  while  his  mother  would 
forget  his  malady,  consider  him  as  a  companion  in  sorrow, 
and  talk  to  him  of  former  joys,  when  he  would  lay  his  aching 
head  on  her  bosom,  and  weep  like  a  very  child.    At  other  times 
a  wilder  mood  took  possession  of  his  mind;  and  rushing  out 
amid  the  tempest  of  the  night,  be  would  not  stop  till  he 
reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  from  whence  he  seemed  to  be 
holding  communion  with  spirits  of  the  air,  calling  aloud 
that  the  sky  was  the  only  canopy,  and  angels  of  heaven  the 
only  companions  that  be  loved. 

In  the  dreary  solitudes  of  nature,  the  lonely  shepherd, 
by  the  light  of  a  flitting  moon  beam,  would  discover  him  on 
the  promontory  of  a  rock  with  stretched  out  hands,  while  he 
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poured  forth  the  waitings  of  his  lamentations.  Sometime*  he 
woald  invoke  Maria  de  Valencie,  as  if  she  had  been  a  Minted 
spirit,  permitted  to  hover  above  his  head,  and  to  protect  him 
from  evil ;  again  he  would  call  on  her  in  beseeching  accents 
to  forgive  him ;  at  other  times  saying,  in  a  murmuring  tone,  as 
if  to  some  helpless  being  that  he  pitied,  I  could  not  help  it,— it 
was  not  my  blame, — your  mother  may  have  all — and  would 
then  fly  away  as  if  some  demon  pursued! — But  there  were 
sometimes  more  tranquil  hours,  when  his  voice  was  heard 
floating  on  the  breeae,  ohanting  the  following  lines: — 

Hops,  airy  child  of  fancy  born, 

And  transient  as  the  dew  of  morn ; 

Thou  who  can'st  charm  with  sound  and  light, 

The  deafened  ear,  and  darkened  sight; 

Mo  more  invent  thy  idle  schemes, 

Nor  cheat  me  with  fantastic  dreams* 

My  joys  are  past,  my  friends  are  dead, 

Their  limbs  are  lap*  in  sheets  of  lead ; 

Their  hearts  are  cold,  their  heads  are  low; 

Is  it  not  time  for  me  to  go  ? 

No  more  thy  flattering  stories  tell, 

Deceitful  airy  hope  farewell  1  * 

In  these  woefal  alternations  passed  many  a  tedious  year, 
before  Henry  Somerville  and  his  amiable  mother  were  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  A  humble  grave-stone,  in  the  Church- 
Yard  of  Mudely  Fleurs,  tells  where  they  lie;  and  there  are  still 
some  gray  haired  shepherds  that  drop  a  tear  as  they  cast  their 
eyes  upon  the  spot  Mrs.  Somerville  survived  her  son  for 
some  time:  she  had  been  informed  of  his  unhappy  marriage: 
the  expected  inheritance  had  come  into  her  possession,  which 
she  assigned  to  his  wife,  who  it  is  said  made  a  second  mar- 
riage, in  which  her  selfish  mother  felt  all  the  miseries  of  de- 
pendence. 

•  These  lines  were  written  by  the  penon  whose  history  is  the  germ  of  this  little  tale. 

^  LINES,  COMPOSED  DURING  MOONLIGHT. 

O!  thou  that  from  thy  silver  car, 
Ifaow'st  o'er  this  earth  thy  beams  afar, 
O'er  mountains,  lakes,  and  oceans  wide, 
Gleaming  upon  the  evening  tide  '— 
So  cahn—«o  bright—the  waters  shine,— 
Are  those  pale  silvery  streaks  all  thine  ? 
Calmly  thou  sailest  through  the  sky, 
Above  the  cloudlets  drifting  by  ;— 
The  stars  themselves  are  tsrmkling  dim, 
Clad  in  their  airy  shrouds  so  slim  ;— 
Oh  why  so  quickly  glide  away, 
Se  long  before  the  break  of  day ; 
And  leave  me  thus  to  gaae  upon, 
The  spot  where  thou  hast  brightly  shone  ? 
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THE  WREATH, 

O  twins  me  a  wreath  of  the  loveliest  flowers, 

My  lady's  brow  to  shade: 
O  gather  the  fairest  from  all  the  bowers, 

To  bloom  on  a  fairer  maid. 

And  gather  them  all  in  die  early  time, 

Ere  the  spirit  of  fragrance  flies ; 
While  the  blossom  is  still  in  its  morning  prime, 

And  the  dew  on  the  leaflet  lies* 

O  twine  me  a  wreath — but  let  not  the  blush 

Of  the  purpling  rose  be  there; 
For  it  only  speaks  of  passion's  flush, 

And  suits  not  her  brow  so  fair: 

Whilst  the  thorn  that  oft  on  the  stem  we  find 

Is  the  pang  that  passion  brings; 
But  so  holy  and  pure  is  my  lady's  mind 

It  ne'er  can  fed  its  stings. 

And  seek  not  the  gaudy  flower  of  pride, 

For  as  ill  would  it  become: 
And  her  modest  glance  thy  choice  would  chide— 

The  choice  of  such  scentless  bloom. 

But  twine  me  a  wreath  of  the  lily  white,      ' 

And  mingle  the  violet  blue : 
The  one  is  like  her  soul  so  bright, 

The  other  her  fiuth  so  true. 

And  bind  the  wreath  with  a  myrtle  tie. 

For  my  lady's  heart  can  love; 
And  its  fragrant  breath  is  like  the  sigh 

Which  her  gentle  breast  may  move. 

Then  seek  no  longer  amid  the  bowers 

Blossoms  more  rich  or  rare,— 
For  these  are  the  sweetest,  simplest  flowers, 

To  shine  on  a  maid  so  fair,— 

And  hallow  their  charms  with  a  spell  of  might, 

That  no  blossom  e'er  may  fade; 
But  faith  and  truth,  and  virtue  bright, 

Her  brow  for  ever  shade. 

C. 
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HEMORRHAGE, 


«  flmgary  and  Medicine  a*»  nwnnliiilly,  *ft*  the  Ftaach  Republic  wig  declared  to 
be— om  antf  »«few*6fe,"— AaBEWKTHY. 

Scarcely  any  thing  relating  to  the  surgical  treatment  of 
disease  is  so  universally  understood,  as  the  application  ef 
leeches ;  and  in  general  nothing  unpleasant  follows  the  use  of 
these  valuable  animals.  When,  however,  they  are  applied  to 
a  very  lax  part  of  the  skin,  where  no  bone  nor  firm  stratnm 
lies  beneath,  the  bites  may  continue  to  bleed  to  an  alarming, 
or  even  fatal  extent  Suppose,  for  instanoe,  that  a  medical 
practitioner  has  visited  a  child  in  the  country,  and  thought 
proper  to  recommend  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  its 
neck.  These  are  applied  ;  but  on  his  visit  next  day,  he  finds 
the  child  pale,  and  bloodless,  with  cold  feet;  an  extremely  feeble 
pulse ;  and  great  general  debility.  The  child  has  been  bleed- 
ing all  night  from  the  leech-bites ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
loss  of  blood  has  occasioned  the  extreme  exhaustion.  Now, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  utility  of  diffusing  infor- 
mation respecting  the  present,  and  some  other  occurrences ; 
in  which  coolness,  combined  with  common  sense,  and  a  little 
knowledge,  may  enable  any  one,  however  unprofessional, 
occasionally  to  prevent  serious  mischief,  or  even  save  a  life. 

In  the  case  which  I  have  supposed,  but  which,  by  the  bye, 
is  not  an  imaginary  one,  the  nurse  has  been  applying  cloth 
after  cloth,  or  trying  the  effect  of  cobwebs,  lint,  Ac.  without 
effect  Had  the  bites  been  on  the  leg,  arm,  or  temples,  indeed, 
she  would  probably  have  succeeded  by  applying  a  pad  of  linen, 
and  tying  a  handkerchief  round  the  part, so  as  to  make  pressure; 
but  this  could  not  be  done  in  the  neck,  not  at  least  without 
strangling  the  child,  a  consummation  by  no  means  to  be 
wished.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  then,  when  surgical  aid  is  not 
at  Jiand,  and  when  cobwebs,  Ac.  have  been  tried  in  vain,  it 
is  the  simplest  thing  imaginable  to  command  the  bleeding  com* 
pletely,  till  proper  assistance  arrives.  But  the  simplest  things 
are  only  simple  when  understood ;  and  the  alarm  and  con- 
fusion which  take  place  on  the  occurrence  of  accidents,  some- 
times entirely  suspend  the  operations  of  common  sense.  If  a 
man,  in  peeling  an  apple,  let  the  knife  slip  from  his  hands, 
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be  will,  instinctively  as  it  were,  clasp  his  knees  together,  to 
intercept  its  fall,  and  the  knife  may  be  so  arrested,  that  its 
point  will  plunge  into  the  thigh  and  cnt  the  femoral  artery 
across.  The  delnge  of  blood  from  such  a  wonnd  is  so  great, 
that  there  is  no  time  for  deliberation;  and  assistance,  if  not 
prompt,  will  be  useless.  Now,  what  would  common  sense 
direct  a  by-stander  to  do  in  such  a  case?  Why,  just  to  press 
forcibly  with  his  thumb,  or  the  palm  of  his  hand,  upon  the 
wound,  until  medical  aid  should  arrive*  This  may  seem  so 
obvious  and  simple  a  proceeding,  that  the  mention  of  it  may 
appear  superfluous;  and  yet,  so  great  is  the  horror  of  blood, 
aod  the  distraction  of  ideas  attending  an  accident  of  this 
nature,  that  few  men  can  act  with  the  coolness  and  prompti- 
tude necessary  for  rendering  effectual  aid.  This  will  appear 
more  evident  from  the  following  case,  stated  in  the  writings 
of  the  late  eminent  and  accomplished  surgeon,  Mr.  John  Bell. 

"  I  once,  (says  Mr.  Bell),  saw  a'fine  young  fellow  die  from  the 
alarm  of  the  attendants,  and  confusion  of  the  surgeon.  He  was  a  tall, 
stoat  young  man,  who  was  sitting  at  a  table  with  his  companions  eating 
bread  and  cheese,  taking  his  glass,  and  telling  his  tale.  He  had  in 
his  hand  a  sharp  pointed  table-knife,  which  he  happened  to  hold  dag- 
gerwise  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  height  of  some  assertion,  or  oath,  he 
meant  to  strike  the  table,  but  the  point  missed  and  slanted  over  the 
table ;  he  had  stabbed  himself  in  the  femoral  artery,  and  with  one  gush 
of  blood  he  fell  to  the  ground.  When  I  came,  I  found  the  young  man 
stretched  out  upon  the  floor ;  he  was  just  uttering  his  last  groan ;  the 
floor  was  deluged,  all  slippery,  and  swimming  with  blood.  The  wound 
was  covered  with  a  confused  bundle  of  clothes,  which  I  instantly 
whirled  off;  and  in  that  moment  two  gentlemen,  who  had  been  first 
called,  and  who  had  both  run  off  for  tourniquets,  (because  tourniquets 
are  used  to  stop  bleedings),  returned,  and  had  the  unhappiness  to  see 
that  the  hole  was  no  bigger  than  what  I  could  close,  and  had  actually 
shut  up  with  the  point  of  my  thumb ;  and  which,  had  it  been  shut  and 
pat  together  with  a  good  compress,  would  have  healed  in  three 
day*,  farming  a  large  beating  aneurism  within,  allowing  time  for  a 
deliberate  operation." 

Now,  if  so  formidable  a  hemorrhage  as  this  may  be 
checked  till  the  arrival  of  proper  aid,  it  would  be  rather 
atrange,  if  the  comparatively  trifling  bleeding  from  a  leech- 
bite,  could  not  be  restrained  by  a  similar  method.  It  can 
always  be  done,  however,  simply  by  placing  the  point  of  the 
finger  on  the  bite,  and  making  a  little  pressure.  While  the 
finger  is  there  no  bleeding  can  possibly  take  place.  The  ap- 
plications which  are  used  to  produce  a  permanent  suppression 
of  the  hemorrhage  are  various:    sometimes  a  bit  of  rag, 
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folded,  and  kept  praised  under  the  point  of  the  finger,  will 
cheek  the  flow,  until  the  portion  that  has  got  into  the  rag  co- 
agulates, and  glues  it  to  the  wound ;  sometimes  a  piece  of 
sticking  plaster  suddenly  applied  will  sucoeed.  The  applica- 
tion of  a  pencil  of  lunar  caustic  seldom  fails,  but  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  pain.  There  are  various  other  appli- 
cations which  may  answer  the  purpose,  but  there  is  one  which 
is  very  simple,  and  which  I  have  never  found  to  fail — that  is, 
some  wool  plucked  from  a  hat:  But  then  it  most  be  properly 
applied ;  it  will  not  do  to  apply  it  in  the  form  of  a  flake  or 
pad :  but  it  should  be  rolled  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
into  a  pretty  solid  ball,  of  size  sufficient  to  cover  the  bite,  and 
then  be  kept  for  a  minute  or  sb,  pressed  gently  upon  it  with 
the  point  of  the  finger.  The  blood  which  insinuates  itself  into 
the  porer  of  the  ball  soon  coagulates,  and  the  latter  remains 
glued  to  the  bite. 

Sometimes  a  leech  will  cut  into  a  vein,  and  then  the  bleed- 
ing may  be  very  profuse.  I  have  seen  a  soup  plate  filled 
with  blood  from  such  a  cause,  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 
In  this  case  the  woollen  ball  stopped  it  at  once.  Mr.  Charles 
Bell  relates  a  rather  ludicrous  occurrence  of  this  nature.  A 
gentleman  had  applied  leeches  to  a  tumour ;  a  subcutaneous 
vein  was  opened,  and  continued  to  bleed  till  the  gentleman 
became  very  sick,  and  faint.  "  The  surgeon,  (says  Mr.  Bell), 
was  sent  for, — he  applied  all  the  apparatus  of  styptics  and 
compresses,  but  still  the  bleeding  continued.  The  scene  was 
like  the  story  of  the  rush-light  They  wondered  at  the  thing, 
till  their  alarm  became  greater  than  their  wonder.  An.  apo- 
thecary's boy  getting  a  piece  of  strong  adhesive  plaster,  (\ 
believe,  in  this  instance,  a  bit  of  shoemaker's  wax  and  leather), 
clapt  it  on  the  orifice,  and  held  it  for  a  few  seconds  with  his 
thnmb,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  purgeon,  and  to  the  patient 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  night's  repose." 

There  is  another  little  occurrence  which  sometimes  is  of 
very  injurious,  or  even  fatal  consequence.  Suppose  a  person 
comes  from  the  country  to  get  a  tooth  pulled.  The  tooth  is 
drawn,  the  socket  bleeds,  and  continues  to  bleed.  The  patient 
says  to  the  operator,  "  what  shall  I  do  if  it  bleed  on  ?"  "  Oh, 
never  mind,  says  he,  it  will  soon  stop,  or  if  not,  take  a  mouth* 
fol  of  whiskey,  and  that  will  put  an  end  to  it "  Now,  this  re- 
medy sometimes  answers  extremely  well,  but  not  always. 
I  have  seen  a  female  brought  from  the  country  to  a  surgeon, 
who  had  extracted  one  of  her  teeth  three  days  before,  and 
during  all  the  intervening  time  the  bleeding  had  never  ceased. 
The  woman  was  as  pale,  and  apparently  as  bloodless,  as  a 
lump  of  wax.   She  was  so  debilitated,  as  to  have  been  brought 
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from  her  home  with  difficulty;  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  had  assistance  been  longer  delayed,  she  would  either 
have  perished,  or  her  constitution  have  been  rained  for  ever* 
The  resources  for  stopping  hemorrhage  from'  the  socket  of  a 
tooth  are  various,  bat' I  shall  only-  mention  one  of  these* 
as  no  other,  pferhaps,  could  be  of  practical  utility  to  the 
general  reader.  The.  teeth  are  fixed  very  firmly  in  the  jaws. 
But  how  are  they  fixed?  Why,  like  so  many  wedges;  they 
form  that  *kind  of  articulation  which  anatomists  call  gam* 

phosis;  from  the  Greek  yoptyos  (gomphos),  a  nail,  they 
being  stuck  like  so  many  nails  in  a  board.  They  make,  there- 
fore, what  may  be  called  a  tight  fit.  Now,  when  a  tooth  is 
pulled  by  the  key-instrument,  which*  is  almost  the  only  one 
used,  or  that  will  indeed  answer  the  purpose,  a  portion  of  the 
sides  of  the  socket,  greater  or  less,  is  in  every  instance  frac- 
tured, but  still,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  extracted 
tooth,  if  replaced,  would  still  make  a  tight  JU,  and  completely 
fill  up  the  cavity.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  a 
tooth,  after  being  extracted,  should  never  be  thrown  away,' 
until  it  is  ascertained  that  no  hemorrhage  is  about  to  succeed ; 
and  should  bleeding  come  on,  and  prove  troublesome,  the 
replacement  of  the  tooth  may  perhaps  stop  it  better,  than  any 
thing  else.  To  prove  that  this  is  not  all  imaginary,  I  shall 
relate  an  anecdote  which  may  be  found  in  an  excellent  work 
lately  published.*  A  patient  was  bleeding  to  death,  from  the 
socket  of  a  tooth,  and  a  number  of  surgeons  had  met  in  con- 
sultation, to  deliberate  on  the  propriety,  or  necessity,  of  tying 
the  carotid  artery;  fthe  great  artery  which  runs  up  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  and  from  which  the  arteries  which  supply 
the  teeth  are  derived).  A  student  happened  to  be  present ; 
and,  said  he  to  the  patient,  "  Have  you  got  the  tooth?" 
"  Yes,"  said  the  patient.  The  student  took  it,  pushed  it  into 
the  socket,  and  thereby  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  consulta- 
tion, and  the  hemorrhage.    There  was  no  bleeding  farther. 

There  is  another  hemorrhage,  which  I  shall  now  speak  of, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  telling  how  to  stop  it ;  but,  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  of  preventing  its  occurrence  at  all.  There 
is  no  one  who  has  not  heard  of  children  being  tongue- tacked, 
that  is;  the  frcenum  lingua,  or  bridle  which  ties  the  tongue 
down  to  the  lower  jaw,  being  too  short.  Now,  I  will  not  say 
that  this  frenum  or  bridle  is  not  sometimes  too  short,  but  I 
will  assert  that  its  being  so  is  extremely  rare  ;  and  I  will  also 
affirm,  that  if  the  tongue  were  tied  down  to  the  jaw  without' 
any  bridle  $t  all,  the  child  would  not  in  consequence  be  in* 

*  Star's  ManuftLof  Anatomy. 
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capacitated  ftom  sooting.  Yet,  frfera  time  irtir  wines  irf, 
almost,  there  has  been  a  prejudice  among;  those  harpies,  Jgin*. 
rant  midwives,  that  unless  the/iwassi  Jfajpa*  #e#e  divided, 
flie  in&ht  could  neither  sat*,  nor,  after  growing  up*  be  able 
to  apeak  without  stammering*  The  Utter  opinion  ia  jwt 
about  as  ttise  m  that  whloh  ^Apposes  a  magpie  oonU  net  bo 
tanght  to  apeak,  unless  itetoigue  were  slit  with  a  ettrcr  she- 
pence.  As  no  magpie,  however*  to  on  any  occasion  taught  to 
articulate,  without  undergoing  this  preliminary  preparation 
ao  formerly,  no  Infant  was  tacky  enough  to  escape  thia  worn 
than  foolish  and  unnecessary  operation.  The  midwives  too* 
very  often  undertook  to  perform  it  themselves ;  they  tore  the 
frcenum  across  with  their  nails,  or  divided  it  with  their  scis- 
sors. So  common,  indeed,  was  the  practice,  thai  there  arose 
a  provefbial  expression  applied  to  persons  who  were  great 
talkers,  namely,  that  th*  bridle  of  their  iamgrne  seas  too 
wmchcui. 

Now,  however  unruly  a  member  the  tongae  may  be,  no 
one,  I  presume,  will  seriously  imagine  that  it  has  ever  wagged 
a  bit  the  more  from  this  cause ;  hot  I  shall  now  explain  hew, 
by  this  sublime  operation,  its  wagging  has  been  stopped  for 
ever;  and  how  many  an  innocent  babe  has  been  hurried  to  the 
tend),  a  victim  to  this  senseless,  uncalled  for,  and  I  may  say, 
wicked  proceeding.    There  ran*  then,  in  the  substance  ef 
this  bridle  two  small  veins,  and  a  little  deeper  than  it,  in  the 
tongue  Itself,  two  small  arteries,  which  are  named  the  ranioe, 
or  ranular  arteries  and  veins.    And  why  are  they  so  named  ? 
Just  for  as  good  a  reason  as  can  be  given  for  cutting  the 
fraenum.    iiana  is  latin  for  a  frog,  and  ramda,  its  diminutive, 
means  a  Jkt|e  frog,  and  these  vessels  are  called  ranine*  or 
ranular,  "  Quia  nigra?  sunt  tester  rauularnu),"  that  is,  "  he- 
cause  May  ore  black  UkelWefrvg*."    They  have,  at  any 
rate,  been  concerned  in  many  a  Mack  tragedy,  for  being  cat 
in  the  operation  ef  dividing  the  frssnum,  the  infant,  in  con* 
sequence,  has  often  bled  to  death.    The  arteries  are  seldom 
out,  as  they  lie  deeper  than  the  veins;  and  the  veins  being 
comparatively  small,  it  might,  *  priori,  be  doubted  whether 
any  serious,  net  to  apeak  of  fatal  Weeding,  could  take  place 
from  them*    It  is  certain  that  a  vein  of  double  the  siae  could 
be  opened  in  the  child's  hand,  or  foot,  and  so  be  left  without 
any  risk,  and  also  that  these  ranine  veins  may  be,  and  some- 
times are  t>pened  in  the  adult  with  perfect  safety.    Indeed, 
it  was  a  favourite  practice  with  the  old  physicians,  to  have 
them  opened  in  inflammations  of  the  throat 

Every  one  has  seen  a  butcher's  boy  entice  a  new-born  calf, 
by  holding  out  his  bead  far  the  poor  creature  to  rack. 
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IWwiiOl  felt  Ifee  passe**  of  U»  ingen  within  itet 
the  imiiMs  far  taking  fend  in  this  peculiajr  manner,  implant 
is  ii  by  th*  grant  Creator,  is.  rous*d  into  fmll  aotlon,  and  the 
ftttf  follows  the  band,  almost  as  eagerly  aa  it  weald  do  Ms  own 
patent  New,  in  the  infant  a  similar  instinct  exists,  equally 
atreagt  and  ueeonqmraMe,  and  the  vein  being  cnt,  and  its 
saatent*  flawing  into  the  month,  the  child  sacks,  and  sucks, 
feeding  on  its  own  blood,  till  it  dies.  Were  it  required,  I 
aright  coll  out  many  instances  of  guch  fatal  terminations ; 
kit  it  is  not  requisite,  though  in  order  to  give  more  weighty 
author  ify  than  my  own,  I  shall  make  the  following  quotation, 
from  the  celebrated  commentaries  of  the  Baron  Tan  Swieten 
oa  Beerhaave's  Aphorisms. 

u  On  each  side  of  this  firsenwn  of  the  tongue*  tbek  lie  ranjne,  arte- 
risj,  sod  venous  vessels,  which  may  be  easily  hurt  by  an  unskilful 
hand;  especially  the  venous  vessels,  which  are  placed  before  the 
srteries :  but  whilst  a  new-born  child  attempts  to  suck  almost  con- 
tnraattyt  the  heiporrhage  is  hereby  increased,  and  it  dies  sucking  its 
sea  Mood.  Sucjti  an  unhappy  case  is  described  in  Dionis,  of  a  new- 
bora  hew  to  a  rich  family,  in  cutting  whose  fhenum,  the  surgeon,  un- 
known to  himself,  hurted  a  ranine  vein.  As  he  saw  the  child  suck 
the  breasts  with  ease,  ha  went  off  unconcerned.  The  nurse  had  the 
child,  who  was,  as  she  thought,  satiated  with  toflfc,  la  the  cradle;  it 
continued  to  move  its  lips,  just  as  if  it  sucked,  which  is  common 
tppugh  with  children ;  to  that  nobody  apprehended  any  91  conse- 

nice  (torn  thence:  but  k  began  to  turn  pale,  to  grow  weak,  and 
shortly  after.    Whan  the  body  was  opened  the  stomach  was 
found  ftdi  of  blood*    Many  stfoihw  cases  occur  in  medical  history," 

The  catastrophe  jq$t  reoited  is  aoiBoiently  dreadful,  *M 
yet  there  is  another  mote  horrible,  if  possible,  arieiog  from 
euttipg  the  frtenqm,  that  Is,  the  child's  swallowing  its  tongue, 
and  beipg  choked  by  it.  I  shall  give  yen  a  case  of  this  kind 
also,  from  the  same  work:— 

*  But  another  danger  ensues,  if  thefimnumof  the  tongue  should 
he  cut  without  reason,  or  too  long  a  cut  should  be  made*  The  little 
blood  which  always  flows  from  the  injured  vessels,  provokes  the  child 
to  swallow :  and  thus  the  tongue,  as  the  ftsjraum  which  was  cut  does 
not  strengthen  and  retain  it,  is  drawn  towards  the  bind  parts;  its  tip 
is  brought  behind  the  pendulous  veil  of  the  palate ;  the  basis  of  the 
tongue  being  conducted  backward,  depresses  the  epiglottis,  stops  up 
the  chink  or  the  glottis,  and  the  child  is  soon  suffocated.  Such  a  me- 
lancholy case  fell  under  the  observation  of  Petit.  The  frsBnum  of  a 
child  was  cut  immediately  after  its  birth,  and  in  the  space  of  five 
hows  it  was  suffocated  and  died.    Being  called  upon  to  examine  into 
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the  came  of  this  sudden  death,  he  could  not  find  the  child's  tongue 
upon  thrusting  his  finger  into,  its  mouth ;  but  be  touched  a  sort  of 
fleshy  mass,  which  stopped  up  the  passage  from  the  mouth  into  the 
jaws.  Having  cut  both  cheeks  as  far  as  the. muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw,  he  perceived  that  the  fleshy  mass  was  the  tongue,  so  dragged 
behind  the  uvula,  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  looked  towards  the  wind- 
pipe. Hence  it  appeared*  evidently,  that  the  unhappy  child  had 
swallowed  its  own  tongue." 

Petit  met  with  other  similar  cases,  and  succeeded  in  curing 
them  by  bandaging  the  tongue  down  into  its  natural  place, 
till  it  became  fixed  by  the  cicatrization  of  the  divided  freenum. 
In  one  instance  the  nurse,  with  that  stupidity  which  so  gene* 
rally  characterises  the  tribe,  because  she  did  not  understand 
the  use  of  such  an  apparatus  being  applied  to  the  child's 
mouth,  took  it  carefully  off,  and  then  went  to  sleep.  When 
she  awoke  the  child  was  dead,  and  its  tongue  swallowed. 
From  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  will  be.  sufficiently 
obvious,  I  presume,  that  dividing  the  bridle  of  the  tongue 
may  be  very  serious  in  its  consequences;  and  there  is  bat  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  that  many  an  infant's  life  has  been 
lost  by  it,  though  the  cause  was  never  suspected.  There  is  no 
outward  bleeding,  though  the  stomach  is  full  of  blood,  and  of 
this  the  ignorant  parent, '  and  more  ignorant  midwife  or 
nurse,  has  not  the  slightest  suspicion  or  idea. 

The  practioe  of  cutting  the  fr&num  is  not  by  any  means  so 
frequent  as  it  was  formerly,  and  practitioners  in  general,  are 
aware  of  its  being  seldom,  if  ever  necessary.  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, too  common,  and  medical  men  are  called  on  in  innu- 
merable instances,  to  satisfy  the  unfounded  apprehensions  of 
jnothers,  mid  wives,  and  nurses,  and  to  make  a  shew,  at  least, 
of  performing  the  operation,  by  snipping,  the  edge  of  the 
frenum,  so  as  just  to  draw  blood  and  no  more.  But  surely  it 
would  be  better  to  discountenance  this  operation  altogether, 
and  not  flatter  the  prejudices  of  such  people,  by  making  them 
suppose  that  it  has  been  performed,  and  thus  keeping  up  the 
impression  that  it  has  been  necessary.  If  the  prejudice  how- 
ever is  to  be  supported,  there  is  a  caution,  which  should  be 
remembered  by  the  young  surgeon,  and  that  is,  to  use  blunt- 
pointed  scissors,  and  to  snip  the  bridle  only  when :  the  child 
is  crying ;  for  then  the  mouth  is  open,  and  the  point  of  the 
tongue  turnedfap,  so  that  the  freenum  can  be  distinctly  seen, 
and  come  at,  without  being  cut. more  than  is  exactly  intended. 
When  the  vessels  unfortunately  are  divided,  the  child  may  be 
saved  by  following  the  directions  laid  down  by  Petit..  **  *.    t 
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"  And  therefore,  as  a  stranger,  give  it  welcome.— 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of,  in  our  philosophy." 

Hamlet. 

H.  A.  may  be  numbered  amongst  those  original  characters, 
who  rather  give  an  impulse  to  the  society  in  which  they  move, 
than  receive  one  from  it.  He  was,  perhaps*  the  last  of  that 
order  of  pedagogues,  whose  cocked  hat,  polished  cane,  and 
silver  shoe-buckles,  rendered  him  the  terror  of  boys,  the  ora- 
cle of  the  female  gossips  of  the  village,  and  a  frequent  medium 
of  communication— so  far  as  inditing  memorials,  and  con- 
structing petitions,  were  concerned — between  the  tenantry 
and  resident  landlords  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided* 
Wrapt  up  in  a  high,  yet  harmless  sense  of  his  own  importance, 
he  verified  the  morel  maxim,. that  a  man  may  be  too  vain  to 
be  proud.  He  entered  the  farmer's  house  with  the  self-con- 
sciousness that  he  was  utterly  separated,  by  the  magnitude 
and  variety  of  his  attainments,  fr6m  the  individuals,  whose 
habitations  he  honoured  by  his  periodical  visits.  He  inverted, 
at  pleasure,  the  whole  domestic  arrangements  of  the  family; 
dined  on  porridge  at  night- fall;  drank  tar- water,  which  he 
affirmed  was  a  specific  for  every  malady  that  could  affect  the 
human  frame,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  evening;  and 
not  unfrequently  finished  the  labours  of  the  day,  by  drinking 
copious  libations  of  tea,  of  such  a  powerful  description  as 
would  have  kept  any  ordinary  individual  in  a  state  of  nervous 
irritability  and  wakefulness,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night  Upon  his  visit,  the  parlour  arm-chair  was,  at  his 
request,  removed  to  ihe  farmer's  kitchen  ingle — the  hearth 
was  swept — the  soft  murmur  of  the  spinning-wheel  the  only 
sound  heard — whilst  the  goodman  of  the  house  propounded  his 
doubts,  in  the  low  tones  of  profound  and  respectful  inquiry. 
This  was  the  hour  of  triumph.  On  theaajoccasions,  the  whole 
figure  of  the  little  man  became  erect.  His  voice  swelled  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  importance:  and  he  discussed  the  opinions 
of  the  past,  and  the  probable  attainments  of  future  ages,  with 
a  species  of  most  oracular  solemnity.  » 

He  had  been  originally  intended  for  a  learned  profession. 
Over  the  circumstances,  whatever  they  might  have  been, 
which  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan,  it  pleased 
him  to  throw  the  deepest  veil  of  mystery.  The  least  allusion 
to  his  early  destination  was  sure  to  draw  down  upon  the 
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luckless  inquirer  the  full  eloquence  of  his  vituperation — 
varied  by  grave  quotations  from  Scripture,  and  Latin  pro- 
verbs, against  impertinent  curiosity,  of  whioh  he  appended  a 
free  and  forcible  translation,  adapted  fully  as  much  to  the 
rank  and  toitoation  of  his  hearer,  as  to  the  literal  meaning  of 
his  author.  It  seemed  that,  upon  this  early  disappointment, 
a  great  revolution  in  his  haMts  of  thinking  took  place.  For 
a  time,  he  deviated  from  the  minute  precision  and  formality 
which  had  distinguished  him  even  from  the  period  of  boy- 
hood; and  was  found,  as  he  admitted  himself,  at  fairs  and 
markets,  ia  the  most  convivial  circles.  Front  these,  there 
was  a  natural  transition  to  the  village  cock-pit,  which,  at  that 
period,  boosted  of  names  still  more  distinguished  than  the 
sabjcet  of  tUs  brief  memoir. 

At  this  period,  as  he  subsequently  informed  the  writer  of 
this  article,  he  became  attached  to  a  young  woman  ia  the 
neighbourhood,  who  proved  wholly  uapropitious  to  his  salt, 
aad  whose  name  ha  ever  afterwards  concealed  with  the  most 
soropuftoas  delicacy*  Probably,  ia  ooaseqoenoe  of  this  die* 
appointment,  he  was  led  to  adopt  opinions,  to  whioh  ha  ever 
afterwards  adhered  with  the  most  romantic  tenacity,  and 
which  wholly  obaaged  and  modified  his  habits.  Bis  donbla 
disappointment  ia  love  aad  galltnaoioas  warfare,  he  ascribed* 
Without  hesitation,  to  the  supernatural  agency  of  a  woman, 
who  yet  lives  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Killiaehy.  This  indi- 
vidual he  openly  accused  of  the  sin  of  witchcraft;  and,  t# 
eaanteraot  ber  spells,  he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  judi- 
cial astrology,  and  the  acquirement  of  magic  From  these 
pursuits,  no  argument  could  possibly  detach  him.  He  kept 
a  weekly  diary  of  his  prooeediags,  in  which,  with  the  most 
perverse  consistency,  he  traoed  every  unpropitious  event  of 
the  passing  year,  to  ber  mysterious  incantations*  Her  power, 
however,  was  not,  ta  his  estimation,  limited  to  himself.  He 
regarded  her  as  the  common  carse  of  the  whole  neighbour* 
hood.  At  this  period,  he  consulted  an  eminent  lawyer,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  k%oi&mg~\t  we  may  coin  a  new  term— the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  her  forehead;  and,  upon  the  aery 
extraordinary  circumstance  of  a  horse  falling  into  a  lime-kiln, 
wrote  oat  a  detailed  statement,  which  he  brought  home  to  his 
arch-enemy,  with  a  view  of  submitting  it,  at  the  ordination  of 
the  Rev.  8.  W.  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Belfast.  The  total  neglect  of  this  elaborate  production 
lessened  woeftilly  the  estimation  In  which  he  had  previously 
held  the  authority  of  the  Presbytery. 

He  bad  long  given  up  his  juvenile  indiscretions,  and  be- 
came a  regular  and  established  village  teacher.    But  the  con* 
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tioMl  desire  to  p**9BM  himself  of  magiedl  books,  in  porauit 
•f  which  lie  dm  travelled  Id  Dublin,  greatly  interfered 
with  tbe  views  of  thertaveiit*  and  not  lew  with  the  progress 
•f  his  pupils.  The  Work  of  Cornelins  Agrippa,  was  in  hie 
estimation  the  golden  eecnet,  the  *e  KftXer,  which  he  devoted 
Mi  days  mod  nigttts  t*  ebfeifa.  Disappointed  in  this  he  had 
iseftutse  to  the  pages  ef  William  Lilly,  calculated  nativities 
tad  satisfied  himself  that  he  should  eventually  bring  E.  L.  to 
condign  punishment,  and  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  of  her 
font.  The  abbetrtffon  of  hs  mind  became  gradually  too  ap- 
parent to  permit  hhn  to  Mi  the  situation  *f  a  village  teacher : 
baft'the  efcadge  was  limited  to  the  efle  topic.  Shrewd  and 
agaeioos  on  every  other  subject,  it  was  only  when  her  power 
was  supposed  to  he  mischievously  exerted  in  the  neighbour- 
hoed,  that  the  menial  dehnton  under  which  he  laboured  was 
etftieus*  lie  was  Jtill  one  of  the  most  amiable  village  enthn- 
•hafts ;  and  there  was  throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
*  narked  afclfety  to  avoid  the  only  topic,  on  which  his  Weak- 
nee*  was  loo  apparent  Tet  scholar  after  acholar  was  with- 
town ;  and  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  to  combine  the 
feyetorfes  of  magic  with  the  elements  of  literature,  he  prepared 
te  resign  the  office  of  a  teacher,  and  embark  in  another.  The 
waywardness  of  his  papli*,  he  made  the  ostensible  cause  of  his 
resignation;  <md  he  narrated  to  the  writer,  with  strong 
tymptoim  of  indignation,  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  re* 
tfrement  from  office*  u  Amongst  my  scholars,  said  he,  one 
fM  wfts  a  prodigy  of  stupidity*  She  eatnfe  to  the  word  witc* 
Without  hesitation  she  pronounced  it  now.  To  pat  the 
natter  In  the  clearest  tight,  I  enquired  how  she  pronounced 
•ese.  What  continued  be  was  her  reply?  On  professing 
Met  ignorant*,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
lhptag  vehemenently ,  he  swore  by  ( Theseus/  (his  accustomed 
etth,)  that  she  absolutely  prooounteed  it  Sftottf."  This  settled 
*e  question*  On  a  fine  summer  evening  he  closed  the  door 
ef  his  school;  collected  the  sums  then  due;  and  expended 
kit  whole  capital  in  the  oddest  collection  of  vendibles,  ever 
found  in  the  wallet  of  a  travelling  merchant.  It  varied  with 
ft*  season.  In  whiter  it  consisted  of  rat»traps,  mouse-traps* 
ftefckutves,  and  curry-combe.  In  summer,  of  reaping-hooks, 
eadgerden  seeds.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  farmers  of 
*»  district  expected  his  periodical  visit,  and  rarely  thought  of 
*Pply!ug  themselves  from  any  other  quarter. 

The  writer  recollects  one  eventful  day,  in  which,  as  he 
dinned,  the  malign  influence  of  his  tormentor  was  most 
***picnoos.  The  fair  of  EiHinchy  was  at  hand,  and  H.  A. 
"*to  distribute  his  garden  seeds,  to  the  farmers  of  nearly  half 
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a  barony.  He  had  purchased  two  pounds  of  onion  seed  from 
two  merchants  in  Belfast  To  give  to  each  purchaser  a 
double  chance,  he  determined  to  mix  them  in  equal  quantities. 
Neat  in  all  his  arrangements,  each  parcel  was  put  up  in  a 
small  paper  bag ;  and  just  as,  the  last  bag  was  tied  and  labelled, 
it  turned  out  that  he  had  mixed  onion  and  leek  seed  through- 
out the  whole  parcel.  The  malice  of  his  ancient  enemy  was, 
he  affirmed*  notorious.  To  sell  it  amongst  his  old  friends 
would  have  been  ruinous  to  his  well-earned  reputation  for 
probity ;  and  to  separate  it  was  utterly  impossible.  He  made 
due  proclamation  in  the  fair  to  every  purchaser ;  accom- 
panied with  an  .intimation. of  the  diabolical  cause,  and  an  as- 
surance that  he  was  then  engaged  in  arranging  a  spell,  whioh 
was  likely  to  defeat  her  machinations  in  future* 

About  this  period,  he  was  engaged  to  superintend  the  boy- 
ish studies  in  which  the  writer  was  engaged,  for  thrqe  even- 
ings in  the  week.    This  led  to  a  full  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  this  most,  singular  man.     To  hie 
ordinary  traffic,  he  had  now  added  another  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary nature.    This  was  to  purchase,  early  in  the  summer 
season,  the  produce  of  several  orchards,  which  abound  in 
that  part  of  the  country.     This,  in  a  variable  and  unoertai  n 
climate,  exposed  him  to .  mauy  disappointments,  which  he 
never  failed  to  attribute  to  the  malignant  influence  of  his  tor- 
mentor.   Against  the  nocturnal  marauder,  he  employed  the 
agency  of  a  large  mastiff;  but  the  more  wily  schemes  of  his 
merciless  antagonist  alone  excited  his  suspicions,  and  baffled 
his  vigilance.     After  a  warm  sultry  summer  night,  when  the 
writer  happened  to  visit  him,  a  large  apple-tree,  laden  the 
day  before  with  bloom,  exhibited  that  blighted  or  blasted 
appearance,  generally  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  electric 
fluid.     "  There,"  said  he,  his  lisp  more  strongly  marked  than 
usual — €<  there,  deny  the  power  of  witchcraft,  if  you  dare." 
The  vehemence  of  his  manner  left  me  no  doubt  of  the  since- 
rity of  his  conviction.   Nor,  even  when  the  fruit  was  ripened, 
did  the  agency  of  his  tormentor  terminate.    To  transport 
them  in  safety  to  Belfast,  to  dispose, of  them  to  a  responsible 
purchaser,  and  to  convert  the  profits  into  a  stock  of  hardware 
for  winter  use,  required,  as  he  affirmed,  the  greatest  caution 
in  consulting  the  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies*    Two  hair- 
breadth escapes  he  narrated  with  much  self-gratulation.    He 
left  Killinchy  with  three  cars  laden  with  apples,  and  had 
reached  near  Ballymacarret  by  day-break.    Suddenly  a  hare 
crossed  the.  road.    T<?  recogpize  his  old  tormentor,  in  a  burst 
of  vehement  indignation — to  wheel  round  the  foremost  horse 
— and  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Killinchy,  was  the  determination 
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of  the  instant.  It  so  happened  that  fruit  rose,  and  to  prevent 
die  possibility  of  a  Similar  attempt  on  the  part  of  E.  L.  he 
stored  the  whole  parcel  in  an  apartment  adjoining  the  room 
of  the  writer,  and  finally  disposed  of  them,  at  a  greatly  ad- 
vanced rate,  by  sample,  specially  covenanting  that  he  was  to 
be  exonerated  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  the  fruit  might 
be  exposed  on  its  way  to  Belfast 

About  this  period  the  hallucination  of  his  ideas  beoame 
much  more  perceptible.  He  waited  on  Mr.  B.,  a  magistrate, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  a  summons  citing  his 
adversary  to  appear,,  and  answer  upon  oath  why  she  had 
reduced  his  frame  to  a  skeleton,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
one,  (of  whom  he  entertained  no  very  favourable  opinion), 
sleek  and  comfortable  in  his  appearance.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  summons  was  refused. 

Not  twelve  months  before  his  death,  after  receiving  earnest, 
as  it  is  termed,  from  the  writer,  he  leftKillinchy,at  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  being  determined  to  prevent  a 
similar  occurrence  to  what  has  been  narrated,  he  literally 
mounted  backwards,  on  a  quiet  pony,  and  in  th&t  uneasy 
position  set  out  for  Belfast.  It  happened  that  a  farmer  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  totally  unacquainted  with  this 
project,  started  with  a  load  of  pork  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
H.  A.  preoeded  him  by  a  few  yards ;  and  as  was  his  custom, 
employed  himself  in  repeating  portions  of  the  classics,  aud 
cabalistic  verses.  The  face  half  seen,  the  voice  most  indis- 
tinctly heard, — the  form  maintaining  a  mysterious  and  unac- 
countable distance,  overpowered  the  pork  seller  altogether. 
He  fainted,  after  having  gazed  on  the  phantom  for  nearly 
half  a  mile;  and  the  man  of  magic  and  mystery  proceeded  on 
his  way,  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  mischief  and  misery 
which  he  had  occasioned. 

The  scenes  immediately  connected  with  his  dissolution, 
exhibited  the  "  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.'9  He  obtained 
from  his  brother  the  use  of  a  small  cabin,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  a  powerlul  spell  to  defeat  his  persecutor.  He  secured 
every  crevice  of  the  house  with  paper,  on  portions  of  whioh 
he  had  traced  certain  mysterious  characters.  He  covered  the 
chimney  with  a  sod,  dug  from  a  kind  of  undefined  boundary, 
between  two  estates,  over  which  the  ploughshare  had  not 
passed  in  the  memory  of  man — kindled  upwards  of  akish  of 
turf,  and  precipitated,  from  an  old  family  Bible,  9  heckle  teeth, 
and  9  times  9  darning  needles,  with  other  potent  articles, 
amidst  a  multitude  of  incantations,  into  the  charmed  pot. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  he  was  the  chief  sufferer.  His 
toother  burst  open  the  door,  and  found  him  lying  speechless 
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upon  the  floor,  fie  partially  recovered,  and  daring  the 
inferral  between  that  period  and  fate  death,  the  writer  beard 
him  describing  the  event*  of  that  night  «  I  heard/'  said  be, 
"  distinctly  the  noiae of  theiwitob.  She i-eged  round  tbe  boose, 
and  attempted  frequently  to  enter,— but  the  spell  restrained 
her*  Then  there  was  a  low  mormnriog  sound, — then  a 
rushing  aa  of  waters,  and  I  had  her  already  in  my  power, 
when  my  brother  burst  into  the  charmed  circle." 

He  never  recovered.  In  three  weeks  the  writer  followed 
to  the  grave  this  singular  enthusiast, — amiable  in  his  dig* 
positions,  and  intelligent  on  every  subject  but  one.  With 
him,  so  for  as  he  know*,  passed  away  the  ancient  line  of 
village  pedagogues,— and  these  lines  may  possibly  preserve 
his  name  from  utter  oblivion.  W. 


LINES,  WRITTEN  IN  A  ROMANTIC  GLEN. 


On!  Who, unleeiwim  heart l»e*Qited,  And  here  my  harp  IU 

Or  dead  to  feelings  bland  and  mOd.  Where  nought  the  rising  sounds 

Onridlmre  unmoved,  a  Glm  so  wld  And  hail  the  anile  of  evening  star 
And  sweet  in  its  simplicity ;  On  heaven's  impounded  canopy. 


„ m Then  all  the  scenes  of  earth  and  alt 

Ita  bosom  to  the  sky  of  day.  Would  wake  my  spirit's  fervent  prayer, 

far  from  the  hornet  of  men  away,  Since  all  their  many  changes  bear 
And  all  the  world's  rude  revelry!  The  inuvess  of  Divinity. 

Here,  save  the  bream  blown  from  the  hill,  And  when  the  pulse  of  life  was  low. 

The  •ky.Urk's  song—the  murmuring  rltt—  How  high  the  soul's  fond  hope  would  glow, 

AD,  all  to  boly.calm,  and  still-  Aim!  faint  wouH  be  the  latest  throw 
The  shiinber  of  serenity.  That  trembled  o'er  mortality. 

And  here  the  wild-aVwen  drink  the  dew.  My  steep  would  be  beneath  the  flower 

As  morn  and  eve  their  rounds  renew :  That  deck*  the  dell's  untrodden  bower, 

Here  glows  in  life  each  lovely  hue  Till  dawns  the  great  decisive  hour, 
That  tinges  nature's  scenery.  On  •lumbering  Humanity. 

Bweetjlenl  tottre'inongsatwnke  thtoe.  Wild  Glen,  farewell  I— I  linger  ttfU- 

How  fondly  oouldthto  heart  of  mine  Ah  I  lean,  amid  tbU  life  oflU, 

An  earthly  wishes  here  resign,  Too  oft  muswpart,  without  the  will, 
—The  world  and  all  Its  vanity.  From  all  that's  dear  to  memory. 

Here  would  I  sit  at  early  mern  Farewell!  Emotlos*  strange  of  kind 

Beneath  this  wild  and  hoary  thorn,  Wake  with  the  longings  of  my  mind, 

Where  comes  no  leer  of  human  scorn.  And  closely  seem  with  something  twined 
Nor  scowl  of  dark  malignity.  Thatsfiealcsof  unmortaUty! 


WHAT  IS  LOVE? 


On  ten  me,  tell  me,  What  Is  Love,  Or  Is  It  not  a 

Or  where  U  may  be  found:  Or  floating 

Is  It  a  spark  ftean  heaaren  above. 


Or  sprmgs  it  from  the  around?  Oh  ten  me,  ten  me.  Do 

In  those  bright  tmts  or  red: 
Cm  teU  me,  ten  me,  Dees  UdweD,  Which  aU  along  the  western  sky, 

In  that  bright  spangled  sky :  The  setting  sun  hath  shed? 

Of  Beauty*  23k  blue  eye/  Oh  no-Love  Is  a  tiny  Elf, 

That  ne'er  could  be  at  rest  :— 
Oh  ten  nie,  ten  ine^Ult  found,  UntU  at  last  he  hid  himself; 

In  evening  floweret  fair.  Deep  to  a  maiden's  breast! 
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PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS* 

Ko!  IL  " 


SKETCH  OF  THE1B  BAftLY  HI8IDBR. 

The  early  History  of  Periodical  Publications,  though  it 
contains  many  interesting  particulars,  did  not  till  lately 
attract  much  attention,  and  is  still  bat  partially  known.— 
Those  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  information  on 
this  subject,  and  who,  in  the  language  of  the  elegant  author 
of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  have  exultingly  taken  down 
from  their  depositories  the  Patriarchal  Papers,  covered  with 
the  dust  of  two  centuries,  are  George  Chalmers  hi  his  Life  of 
Ruddimaa  the  Grammarian,  and  Nichols  in  his  Large  Col- 
lection of  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Such  Publications,  it  appears,  arose  gradually;  and  were 
produoed  rather  by  the  influence  of  circumstances,  than  by 
any  fixed  or  regular  plan.  It  was  long,  indeed,  before  they 
acquired  any  definite  forms;  while  the  various  changes  through 
which  they  passed  are  curious  in  themselves,  and  were  often 
characteristic  of  the  periods  at  which  they  took  place. 

The  earliest  of  these  productions  did  not  appear  till  a 
century  after  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  Printing.  The 
first  of  them  that  have  been  noticed,  were  occupied  with  the 
public  news  of  the  times ;  but  it  was  long  before  they  ap- 
proached the  form  of  a  modern  Newspaper*  Some  of  them 
were  rather  occasional  Pamphlets  on  passing  events:  and 
others  were  Registers  pobHshed  annually  or  balf+yearly.* 
These  appeared  first  on  the  Continent  The  earliest -and  the 
most  remarkable  of  such  precursors  of  Newspapers,  was 
published  in  Venice,  in  1636 ;  called  the  Gazetta ;  most  pro* 
Vably  from  Gazet,  the  name  of  a  small  coin,  about  the  value 
of  a  penny,  for  which  it  was  sold,  t  It  was  issued  once  a 
month  by  the  government  of  Venice:  but  so  jealous  were 
they  of  a  printed  Newspaper,  that  it  was  distributed  only  in 
M.S.,  even  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  with  feelings  of  exultation,  that 

•  The  famous  Mercurius,  Gallo-Belgicus,  was  published  at  Cologne,  1638,  and 
— ' — 1  at  intervals  till  1680. 


♦  Such  is  the  most  probable  origin  of  (he  appellation  that*  has  since  been  so  exten- 
■wy  applied.    Other  derivations  are  less  satisfactory,*-**  from  Gaszerra,  a  Magpie, 
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England  bad  the  honour  of  prodnolng  the  earliest  publication 
which  can  be  regarded  as  a  Newspaper;  and  that  mankind 
are  indebted  for  it  to  the  wisdom  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  and  the 

Erudence  of  Burleigh.    Such  a  publication  might  naturally 
b  expected  to  arise  from  some  great  emergency,  which  ren- 
dered the  rapid  communication  of  intelligence  necessary. 
We  find,  accordingly,  that  it  appeared  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.    Several  Newspapers  are  still  preserved, 
which  were  printed  in  1588,  while  the  Spanish  fleet  was  in 
the  English  Channel.     The  earliest  Numbers  are  lost:  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  publication  commenced  in  April,  when 
the  Armada  approached  the  shores  of  England;  and  continued 
till  the  alarm  subsided,  about  the  end   of  the  year.    It  was 
what  we  would  now  call  an  Extraordinary  Gazette;  published 
occasionally,  by  the  orders  of  Burleigh,  to  communicate  in- 
formation, or  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people,  during  the  alarms 
of  that  eventful  period.    It,  accordingly,  seizes  with  dexte- 
rity on  topics  calculated  to  rouse  the  patriotism,  and  even  the 
prejudices  of  the  nation ;  and  employs  that  gracefulness  of 
diction,  which  might  be  expected  in  a  courtly  publication. 
One  of  the  Numbers,  under  the  head  of  New*  from  Madrid, 
mentions  the  intention  of  putting  Elizabeth  to  death,  and 
speaks  of  the  instruments  of  torture  that  were  on  board  the 
Spanish  fleet; — circumstances  evidently  calculated  to  operate 
on  the  terrors  of  the  English,  their  resentment  against  Spain, 
and  their  attachment  to  the  Queen.    The  earliest  Number 
preserved  is  the  fiftieth,  and  contains  news  from  Whitehall, 
of  the  23d  and  26th  July,  1588.    Under  the  latter  date  is  the 
following  notice:— 

"  Yesterday,  the  Scats  ambassador,  being  introduced  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Walsingham,  had  a  private  audience  of  her  Majesty,  to  whom  he 
delivered  a  letter  from  King  James,  his  master,  containing  the  most 
cordial  assurances  of  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  his  Majesty's  inte- 
rests, and  to  those  of  the  Protestant  religion.  And  it  may  not  here 
be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  wise  and  spirited  saying  of  this  young 
Prince  to  the  Queen;  viz*  that  all  the  favour  he  did  expect  from  the 
Spaniards  was  the  courtesy  of  Polypheme  to  Ulysses,  to  be  the  last 
devoured" 

" I  defy  the  Gazetteer  of  the  present  day,"  says  Chalmers, 
"  to  give  a  more  decorous  account  of  the  introduction  of  a 
foreign  Minister." — It  is  curious  to  find,  at  the  end  of  some 
Numbers,  advertisements  of  books,  similar  to  those  of  modern 
times.  ' 

This  interesting  publication  ceased  with  tbe  emergency  from 
which  it  sprung  ;  and  the  long  interval  of  tranquillity  that 
followed  was  not  favourable  to  the  production  of  similar 
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works,  whioh  floorlah  best  amid  civil  and  political  tempests. 
From,  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  accordingly,  till  the  rap- 
tare  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  in  1640,  very  few 
Newspapers  appeared  ;  and  these  were  bat  occasional  publi- 
cations, referring  chiefly  to  Continental  affairs.  Their  usual 
appellation  was  Newes— from  different  places,  commonly  the 
scenes  of  interesting  events ;  such  as  Newes  from  Spain  in 
1611— Newes  from  Germany,  1612 — Newes  from  Italy,  or 
from  particular  cities,  such  as  Guliok  and  Cleves,  1615.  They 
were  commonly  small  4tos,  of  8  or  12  pages ;  and  were  pub- 
lished at  irregular  intervals.  But  in  1621,  an  attempt  was 
.  made  to  introduce  a  Weekly  Paper,  by  Nathaniel  Butter,  who 
has  been  called  the  most  active  Newsmonger  of  the  times. 
The  first  Paper  of  this  kind  that  is  preserved,  is  entitled  the 
Couremiy  or  Weekly  Newes  from  foreign  parts  ;  a  half  sheet 
in  black  letter'  4to.  But  this  was  not  continued.  "  The  cer- 
taine  Newes  of  the  present  Week,"  August  23d,  1622,  seems  to 
have  been  the  commencement  of  a  more  regular  series*  It 
was  a  small  4to,  of  18  pages,  with  an  Advertisement  prefixed 
by  Butter,  intimating  that  "  this  manner  of  writing  and  print- 
ing, he  doth  purpose  to  continue  weekly,  by  God's  assistance, 
from  the  best  and  most  certain  intelligence."  How  long  be 
continued  this  weekly  publication  is  uncertain;  as  no  Tegular 
series  is  preserved.  In  1630,  he  converted  his  paper  into  half- 
yearly  volumes,:oconpied  with  foreign  intelligence,  chiefly  from 
Germany  and  Sweden,  at  that  time  the  principal  soenes  of 
public  events.  They  were  compiled  by  William  Watts  of 
Cains  College,  Cambridge,  distinguished  by  his  various  learn- 
ing, afid  frequently  engaged  both  in  Historical  and  Antiqua- 
rian researches.  Some  other.  Weekly  Papers  were  issued  at 
that  time  by  different  publishers,  but  they  seem  to  have  at- 
tracted  less  notice,  and  are  still  more  imperfectly  preserved. 
These  facts  are  interesting,  as  they  show  that,  previous  to 
the  oivil  wars,  England  •  possessed  various  publications  which 
approximated  to  the  form  of  regular  Newspapers.  But  as 
that  great  event  approaohed,  they  gradually  multiplied ;  and. 
when  hostilities  commenced,  their  number  increased  to  a  de- 
gree whioh  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  in  later  times.  The 
two  great  parties  that  divided  the  country  naturally  appealed 
to  public  opinion,  before  they  had  recourse  to  the  sword  ;  and 
eagerly  embraced  every  method  by  which  such  an  appeal 
could  be  made.  Some  of  the  methods  employed  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  times. — The  Pulpit  presented  itself  as  one  of 
the  readiest  and  most  powerful  instruments.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation,  it  had  been  roused  from  its  long 
•lumbers;  and  had  made  the  most  fervent  appeals  to, the 
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public,  on  the  great  questions  then  at  Issw  :  nor  did  tt  soon 
sink  down  to  the  calm,  the  grave,  and  the  general  tone,  which 
it  has  commonly  preserved  in  modern  times.  In  the-  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  still  echoed  the  feelings  of  the  different  religions 
parties ;  and  when  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  religions  questions 
blended  themselves  with  politics.  Us  tone  became  still  more 
bold :  till  at  last  it  was  converted  into  the  "  Drum>fioclesiastiof " 
for  rousing  the  exasperated  feelings  of  the  nation.  The  same 
great  questions  were  discussed  in  all  companies,  and  in  all  as- 
semblies. But  the  grand  arena  of  such  eoptrovery  was  the  Par* 
liament :  which  at  this  eventful  period  first  acquired  a  decided 
and  regular  influence,  not  only  by  Hs  enactments,  but  by  its 
discussions,  as  the  guide  and  the  expression  of  public  opinion* 
When  its  debates  thus  became  influential,  they  at  the  same 
time  rose  in  eloquence  and  interest  The  different  speakers 
felt  that  they  were  addressing  the  public;  and  they  beoame 
ambitious  "  to  wield  at  will  the  fierce  Democraey.,>  The  public 
also  .were  eager  to  know  the  details  ot  the  discussion  ;  for 
which  purpose  the  Pfesswee  employed  to  give  them  to  the 
#orld,  even  during  their  progress.  -This  was  a  new  applica- 
tion of  the  art  of  Printing;  which  showed  how  readily  it 
could  accommodate  itself  to  the  transient  topics  of  the  day* 
and  even  approximate  to  the  Tepidity  of  public  discussion. 

At  this  ttape,  accordingly,  Parliamentary  Debates  began  to 
be  published,  not  only  in  large  collections,  but  in  regular  Pe- 
riodicals that  were  commonly  issued  once  a  week.  These 
commenced  in  1640,  and  were  very  numerous  in  1641-4&, — 
when  Parliamentary  proceedings  acquired  a  dreadful  inten- 
sity of  interest,  as  the  precursors  of  the  storm  of  civil  war, 
which  was  ready  to  burst  forth.  They  were  commonly  called 
Diurnal  occurrence*  of  Parliament,,  which  increased  in 
number,  and  assumed  various  forms, :  during  the  subsequent 
eventful  period.  They  were  soon  followed  by  other  Papers, 
which  embraced  all  the  events  of  the  day.  The  earliest  of 
these  were  occasional  publications,  intended  to  convey  intelli- 
gence from  the  principal  scenes  of  action,  at  the  commence-* 
mentof  the  ohrfl  war;  such  as,  Newes  from  Hull;  Truths 
from  York;  True  Newes,  from  our  Navie  no w  at  sea.  Others 
contained  intelligence  from  a  greater  distance.  Several  were 
appropriated  to  Scottish  affairs;  such  as  the  Scotch  IntelK- 
gencer,  or  the  Weekly  Newes  from  Scotland  and  the  Court, 
August  164$:  The  Scottish  Mercury  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  Scotch  Dove  sent  out  and  returning ;  having  a  wooden 
cut  representing  the  Dove  with  her  sprig,  and  the  motto  un- 
derneath— 

OwDo*»t*UrN«WB*faratfaeIUjtf^ 
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-i-A -few confined  themselves  Cooccurrences  In  Wales;  as  the 
Welch  Mercury,  and  Mercurius  Cambto-Britannious,  1643. 
A  considerable  number  Were  also  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  'especially  during  the  war  there  in  1641 : — such  as 
Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland,— and  Ireland's  True  Diur- 
unit  January  1642. — It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  at  this 
tine  neither  Ireland  nor  Scotland  had  a  Newspaper  of  its 
own :  bat  the  intelligence  from  these  countries  was  forwarded 
in  writing  to  London,  where  all  the  papers  were  printed. 

It  would  be  impracticable  here  to  describe,  or  even  enume* 
rate  the  endless  varieties  of  these  publications,  which  swarmed 
over  the  country,  during  the  fury  of  the  civil  war.  They 
were  the  nurslings  of  the  storm,  rejoicing  in  the  tempest,  and 
partaking  of  Its  spirit.  Their  appearance,  indeed,  forms  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  terrific  scene.  The  lead* 
or*  of  the  different  parties  employed  the  press  as  the  means 
of  circulating  information  concerning  every  important  occur* 
rence,  and  of  rtocdmtaendlng  their  respective  interests  to  pub- 
lie  favour.  The  Papers  which  they  issued  were,  accordingly, 
imbued  with  all  the  rancour  of  party  spirit;  and  equalled  in 
ribaldry  and  invective,  the  most  furious  and  practised  Jour- 
nals of  our  own  day.  This  vituperative  spirit  was  common 
to  them  all;  and  appears  even  in  their  titles,  their  mottos, 
and  devices ;  which  thus  present  a  striking  picture  of  the 
time*. 

In  surveying  them,  we  are  struck  with  the  frequent  similar- 
ity of  their  names,  to  whioh  it  would  seem  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  importance  was  attached.  We  learn,  accordingly, 
that  when  a  Paper  on  one  fide  acquired  popularity,  a  rival 
Publication  in-  the  opposite  interest  started  under  a  similar 
designation;  till  It  became  necessary  to  distinguish  them  by 
titles  the  most  singular  and  fantastical.  The  most  common 
name  was  the  well-known  Mercurius:  but  it  was  modified  into 
a  hundred  forms.  The  Mercurius  Meiancbolicus,  and 
Pragmaticus,  were  opposed  by  Mercurius  Anti-Melancho- 
lieos,  and  Anti-Pragmaticus,  in  1647.  Mercurius  Morbicus, 
or  the  Sickly  Mercury,  was  followed  by  Mercurius  Medicus, 
or  a  Sovereign  Salve  for  these  Sick  Times.  We  have  Mer- 
curius Criticus,  Academicus,  Veridicus,  Urbanicus,  and  Poet- 
icus;  and  also  Mercurius  Yapulans,  the  Whipt,  or  perhaps 
the  Whipping  Mercury;  Mercurius  Merc u riorum  Stultissimus, 
and  Mercurius  Insanus  Insanissimus,  the  most  Stupid  and 
Insane;  Mercurius  Heraclitus,  or  the  Weeping  Philosopher; 
and  Mercurius  Democrltus,  bis  Last  Will  and  Testament. 
Other  modifications  of  the  name  were  still  more  fantastical. 
The  Laughing  Merenry,  or  true  and  perfect  News  from  the 
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Antipodes,  1652;  Mercurias  Mastix,  faithfully  lashing  all 
Scouts,  Mercuries,  Posts,  and  others;  A  Trance,  or  News 
from  Hell,  brought  fresh  to  Town,  by  ftlercurius  Acheronti- 
cus,  1648;  Merourius  Rhadamanthus,  the  Chief  Judge  of 
Hell,  his  Circuit  tbrongh  all  the  Courts  of  Law  in  England, 
1 663 ;  the  Hue  and  Cry  after  Mercurins  Elencticus,  Britanni- 
cus,  Melancholicus,  and  Aulicus.  Other  titles  were  employed, 
equally  expressive  of  the  irritated  state  of  feeling.  The  Par- 
liament Kite,  or  the  Tell-tale  Bird;  The  Parliament's  Vulture; 
and  the  Screech  Owl,  or  Intelligence  from  several  Parts, 
1648;  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  discovering  a  World  of 
Knavery  under  the  Sonne ;  Martin  Nonsense,  his  Collections, 
1648 :  The  Parliament  Porter,  or  Door-Keeper  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  Merourius  Volpone,  or  the  Fox,  for  the  better 
information  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  prying  into 
every  Junto,  proclaiming  their  designs,  and  reforming  all 
intelligence. 

The  mottos  of  some  are  curious,  and  indicate  the  same 
feverish  state  of  feeling.  Two  of  them  may  be  given  as 
specimens :  the  ope  prefixed  to  Merourius  Pragmaticus,  the 
other  to  M.  Elencticus. 


lirtin 


IL 


When  as  we  liv'd  in  Peace  (God  wot)  To  km  the  Kin  b  eight  ycaret  agon 

A  King  would  nt*  content  us,  Was  counted  Highest  Treason : 

.^  —  tm an +  "-  *•—  «— *  j^  now  ^  deemed  Just,  and  done 

Af  consonant  to  reason. 


But  we  (forsooth)  mutt  hire  the  Scot 
To-aQ-be  Parksanenl  us. 


Then  down  went  King  and  Bishops  too,  The  Temple  was  c 

On  goes  trie  holy  wirke,  Sacred  and  Venerable: 

Betwixt  them  and  the  Brethren  blew,  Adorn  "d  with  grave  and  godly  Men, 
T*  advance  the  Crown*  and  Kirke.  But  now  tU  made  a  Stable. 

But  when  that  these  had  relgn'd  a  time,  "Twaa  Criminall  to  violate    ' 
Bob'd  Kirke  and  Sold  the  Crowne,  The  wholesome  Lawes  o*  th"  Nation : 

A  mote  BeUgtous  sort  up  dimbe,  But  (now  we  have  a  lawlesae  State,) 
And  crush  theJockies  down.  lis  done  by  Proclamation. 

But  now  we  must  have  Peace  agame,  Both  Prince  and  People  hVd  in  Peace  j 
Let  none  with  fear* be  rest;  The  Land  in  Wealth  abounded : 

For.  if  without  the  King*  these  relgne,  But  now  those  Blessings  fed*  and  cease, 
Then  heigh  downe  they  goe  next.  Thankes  to  the  cursed  Round-head. 


In  surveying  these  Publications,  nothing  is  more  surprising 
than  their  number.  Within  20  years,  from  1640  to  1660, 
upwards  of  320  appeared ;  all  distinct  publications,  of  longer 
or  shorter  continuance,  and  all  bearing  on  the  public  events 
of  the  day.  But  besides  such  Periodicals,  more  or  less  re- 
gular, this  era  produced  a  still  greater  number  of  Pam- 
phlets on  the  same  topics.  A  collection  of  these  hss  been 
ma$eby  different  hands;  which  became  the  property  of  his  late 
Majesty,  and  was  by  him  presented  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  forms  an  extensive  addition  to  the  Curiosities  of  Li- 
terature, and  furnishes  many  sources  of  information  to  sub- 
sequent Historians.  The  magnificent  collection  consists  of 
30,000  Tracts,  all  written  within  the  period  mentioned,  bound 
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ia  2000  volume*.  Several  of  these  are  la  MS.  and  upwards 
of  100  were  printed,  bat  aever  published.  These  are  chiefly 
on  the  side  of  the  Royalists;  and  were  written  at  a  time  when 
the  opposite  party  had  gained  such  an  ascendancy,  that  it  was 
dangerous  or  impracticable  to  publish  them.  They  were, 
therefore,  handed  about  privately  ia  different  places,  among 
those  to  whom  the  King's  friends  had  access :  and  so  danger- 
ous was  the  attempt  to  circulate  them,  that  they  were  often 
kept  in  the  collectors'  warehouses,  disguised  as  tables  covered 
with  canvas.  So  scarce  too  were  many  of  the  tracts  even  at 
their  first  publication,  that  the  highest  prices  were  sometimes 
given  for  a  copy.  It  is  said  that  Charles  I.  gave  10L  for  the 
reading  of  one,  which  he  could  only  find  at  the  owner's 
house  in  St  Paul's  Church- Yard. 

We  cannot  survey  such  a  multitude  of  Publications,  without 
pausing  to  contemplate  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  they  so 
strikingly  exhibit,  and  which  has  often  been  treated  with 
great  injustice.    It  is  frequently  represented  as  merely  the 

2irit  of  wild  enthusiasm  in  religion  and  politics.  But, 
ough  it  was  imbued  with  such  a  feeling,  its  chief  elements 
consisted  of  the  noblest  principles  of  human  nature ;  while 
the  enthusiasm  of  which  it  partook,  arose  from  the  high 
exoitement  of  such  principles,  by  circumstanoes  that  roused 
every  latent  energy,  and  removed  all  ordinary  restraints. 
It  should  be  observed  too,  that  its  wildest  extravagances  did 
not  appear  till  this  excitement  had  continued  long ;  and  were 
rather  confined  to  some  of  the  more  violent  parties  who 
gained  the  ascendancy,  to  the  regret  and  disappointment  of 
the  more  moderate  majority.  It  did  not  in  general  break 
down  the  national  virtues.  No  civil  war,  it  has  been  observed 
with  triumph,  was  ever  carried  on  for  so  many  years,  with 
so  little  ferocity  among  the  body  of  the  people,  and  so  few 
instances  of  particular  violence  or  cruelty.  Many  examples 
occur  of  the  most  cordial  friendship,  and  even  intercourse, 
tubsiating  between  individuals  engaged  in  the  opposite  parties. 
It  waa  a  contest  of  opinion  more  than  of  passion :  the  great  ma- 
jority on  both  sides  were  conscientious  in  their  views ;  and  at 
every  step  endeavoured  to  persuade  as  well  as  to  conquer* 
They  appealed  to  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword :  and  thus  filled 
the  country  with  the  numerous  Publications  wbioh  we  have 
been  surveying. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  age,  indicated 
by  such  Publications,  was  a  spirit  of  serious  and  deep  rqfleanon, 
which  fed  the  flames  of  enthusiasm.  This  spirit  was  first 
roused  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  directed 
towards  the  most  important  objects.     In   the   subsequent 
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period,  it  was  confined  to  the  question  agitated  between  the 
Church  and  the  Puritan*,  of  Minor  interest,  bat  still  connected 
with  conscientious  feelings:  and wasiinfartunstely exasperated 
by  the  arroganoe  and  in  tolerance  of  the  party  in  power.  It  was 
goon  after  directed  to  polities  in  connexion  with  religion :  and 
was  fed  by  the  ingenious  speculations  and  learned  researches, 
of  some  of  the  greatest  men  that  England  over  produced. 
Such  men  as  Coke,  Selden,  and  Cotton,  gave  an  intellectual 
cast  to  the  age  in  which  they  Hired,  and  to  the  cause  which 
they  supported.  They  supplied  materials  for  reflexion  not 
only  to  those  In  public  life,  but  to  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, who  were  ready  toonter  into  such  discussions9as  being 
connected  with  their  most  important  interests.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry  thus  cherished,  continued  during  all  the  changes  and 
excesses  of  the  times.  The  most  extravagant  patties  reasoned 
and  disputed  with  astonishing  dexterity.  The  wildest  vision- 
-  arfes  and  fanatics  supported  their  schemes,  and  inflamed  their 
zeal,  by  subtile  and  ingenious  speculations :  and  all  appealed 
to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

This  spirit  of  reflexion  was  accompanied  with  the  deepest 
seriousness  of  disposition,  which  attached  importance  to 
every  subject  of  inquiry.  The  national  character  was  never 
more  marked  by  gravity  and  solemnity  of  feeling :  and  all  its 
energies  were  turned  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  The 
connexion  between  Truth  and  Duty,  too,  was  never  more 
strongly  felt;  in  consequence  of  which,  whatever 'opinions 
were  adopted,  bad  an  immediate  influence  on  conduct. 
Had  this  sensibility  to  the  connexion  between  Truth  and 
Duty  been  shown  only  on  great  occasions,  it  would  have 
commanded  universal  approbation.  But  as  it  was  also  roused 
by  questions  of  minor  importance,  which  admit  of  less 
certainty,  and  seem  to  be  less  connected  with  practice,  it 
sometimes  assumed  an  extravagant  and  ludicrous  appearance. 
We  should  recollect,  however,  that  even  when  misdirected, 
it  was  still  one  of  the  noblest  principles  of  our  nature,  on 
which  the  strength  of  public  and  private  virtue  chiefly  depends. 

This  reminds  us  of  another  peculiarity  of  that  age,  still 
more  singular,  which  had  perhaps  a  more  extensive  influence 
on  practice,  —  a  taste  for  subtile  speculations,  and  minute 
refined  distinctions.  This  taste  was  cherished  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  questions  in  which  the  Puritans 
then  engaged.  It  increased  during  the  civil  wars,  when  men 
ventured  upon  the  boldest  speculations,  on  subjects  which  at 
once  interested  the  heart,  and  gave  scope  to  ingenuity ; 
without  following  any  established  principles  or  precedents. 
They  were  soon  bewildered. in  abstractions  and  distinctions, 
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to  which  they  mat  eeascientionsly  attached  the  greets* 
importance,  and  which  they  followed  out  to  the  remotest 
consequences,  set  only  id  speculation  but  in  practice.  Tbsy 
thus  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  enthusiasm,  rowed 
sad  sustained  by  Metaphysical  subtilties ;  kindling  af  the 
nicest  distinctions,  and  converting  the  most  airy  conceptions 
into  solid  realities.  This  appears  in  all  the  writings  of  the 
times.  The  very  Poetry  has  been  justly  called  Metaphysical. 
The  Political  speculations  partook  much  of  the  spirit  which 
produced  Harrington's  Oceana,  and  other  Utopian  schemes  of 
Government  The  religions  writings  also  abound  with  the 
nicest  distinctions  and  refinements  in  doctrine;  combined 
with  a  fervour  of  devout  feeling  awakened  by  these,  that  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  language  of  glowing,  but  irregular  and 
unpolished  eloquence. 

The  multitude  of  Publications  which  then-  abounded,  gives  . 
a  high  idea  of  the  number  of  readers  which  the  country  most 
hove  contained,  and  the  general  diffusion-  of  knowledge. 
The  higher  and  middle  classes  appear  at  that  time  to  have 
been  respectably  educated ;  and  many  of  them  were  possessed 
ef  extensive  learning.     Indeed,  the  sober  habits  of  the  ago 
rendered  literature  valuable,  as  an  agreeable  occupation  and 
amusement.    Many  peculiarities  in  the  state  of  society,  toov 
were  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.    The  gentry 
for  the  most  part  resided  in  the  country ;  where,  besides  at- 
tending to  their  private  affairs,  and  taking  a  part  in  all  the 
public  measures  that  occupied  universal  attention,  they  had 
leisure  to  engage  h>  reading,  and  even  in  the  cultivation  of 
some  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  family 
took  an  interest.    The  mass  of  the  people  in  the  country, 
were  in  various  ways  connected  with  the  leading  families, 
and  had  opportunities  of  receiving  information  on  many  df 
the  topics  of  discussion*    These  facilities  were  increased  by 
the  common  practice  in  genteel  families,  of  retaining  a 
clergyman,,  both  as  chaplain  and  tutor ;  who  not  only  took 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  children,  but  directed  the 
attention  of  the  whole  household  to  various  topics  connected 
with  general  knowledge,  and  the  living  discussions  of  the 
times*    Religion,  Politics,  and  Learning,  were  the  common 
subjects  of  conversation  at  table,  and  in  all  the  intercourse 
of  life ;   in  which  the  gentry  engaged  themselves,  and  to 
whioh^hey  directed  the  attention  not  only  of  their  families, 
but  of  their  tenants  and  their  neighbours.    Thus  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  was  generally  diffused,  even  in  the  retirements  of  the 
country :  while- in  towns  It  was  still  more  extensively  spread 
by  the  constant  intercourse,  and  the  common  feeling  or 
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interest  in  public  events,  among  all  classes  of  society.  In  this 
way,  even  those  who  could  not  read  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  various  Publication*  that  swarmed 
around  them:  and  the  press  acquired  an  influence  over  the 
publio  mind,  not  inferior  to  what  it  has  possessed  at  any  sub- 
sequent period. 


As  one  great  end  of  the  Drama,  according  to  Shakespeare, 
is  "  to  show  the  age  and  body  of  the  time  its  form  and  pres- 
sure/9 some  additional  views  of  this  period  may  be  given,  by 
referring  to  a  Comedy  of  Ben  Jonson's,  founded  on  some  of 
the  practices  which  we  have  been  considering.    It  is  entitled 

The  Staple  of  News— first  acted  in  1625. 
The  plot  is  confused  and  uninteresting.  A  foolish  yonng 
man  of  large  properly,  newly  come  of  age,  succeeds  in  his 
addresses  to  a  young  lady,  having  extensive  possessions  in 
Sonth  America.  The  different  agents  in  the  plot  are  con- 
nected with  an  Office,  lately  opened  in  London,  for  collecting 
and  publishing  News  of  all  kinds;  which  is  represented  as  a 
novel  establishment,  intended  to  gratify  a  passion  for  news 
then  rapidly  increasing.  The  design  of  the  piece  is.  to  ex- 
pose the  extravagances  to  which  this  passion  led ;  and  the 
various  tricks  employed  for  gratifying'  it,  by  fabricating  and 
circulating  the  most  absurd  accounts,  which  the  credulous 
public  were  ready  to  swallow.  The  author  begs  the  reader 
"  to  consider  the  news  here  vented  to  be  none  of  his  news,  or 
any  reasonable  man's;  but  news  made  like  the  time's  news, 
fa  weekly  cheat  to  draw  money)  and  could  not  be  fitter  re- 
prehended, than  in  raising  this  ridiculous  office  of  the  Staple, 
wherein  the  age  may  see  her  own  folly." 

The  arrangements  about  the  office  show  what  were  consi- 
dered as  the  principal  places  for  procuring  or  fabricating  in- 
telligence: the  Court,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Exchange, 
and  Westminster  Hall.— The  Office  is  thus  described : 

ACT  I— SCENE  V.  F.  Whereto,  beside  the  Coranti,  and 

Penny  boy>  Cymbal,  and  FUttm.  Gasetti— 

C,  This  ta  the  outer  room,  where  my  CI  hare  the  news  of  the  season* 

clerks  sit,  F.  As  Vacation-news, 

And  keep  their  aides,  the  register  ithe  Term-news,  end  Christmas-news. 

midst;  C,  And  news  o*  the  faction. 

The  examiner,  he  sits  private  there,  F.  As  the  ReformedVnews;  Frotes- 

within;  tent-news— 

And  here  I  have  my  several  rolls  and  C*  And  Pontiflcial-news ;  of  all  which 

files  several, 

Of  news  bv  the  alphabet,  and  all  put  m>  The  day-books,  characters,  precedents 

Under  their  heads.  are  kept. 

P.  But  those  too  subdivided?  Together  with  the   names  of  special 

C  Into  authentical,  and  apocryphal.  friends*— 

F.  Or,  news  of  doubtful  credit,  asbar-  F.  And  men  of  correspondence  i'the 

hers*  news.  country— 

a  And  taylors'  news,  porters'  and  G  Yes.ofall  ranks,  end  ail  reugtone.^ 
watermen's  news. 


Among  the  extravagance*  Invented  as  Newes  likely  to  be 
eagerly  received,  are  the  following— 

ACT  IIL— 8CENE  II.  <7.  I'll  shew  you,  Sir. 

JFUton,  Thomas,  and  CymbaL  It  is  an  Automa,  rtins  under  water, 

J5*.  And  from  Florence.  With  a  mug  nose,  and  has  a  nimble  tail 

T.  They  write  was  found  in  Oalilao's  Made  like  an  augre,  with  which  tail  she 

study,  wriggles 

A  burning-glass  (which  they  hare  tent  Betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship,  and  sinks  it 

him  too)  straight. 

To  fire  any  fleet  that's  out  at  sea—  i?.  SpinSa  has  a  new  project, 

C  By  moonshine,  is't  not  m?  To  bring  an  army  oyer  in  cork-shoes, 

T.  Yes,  Sir,  i'the  water.  And  land  them  here  at  Harwich  5  all  Us 

2\  They  write  here,  one  Cornelius-  horse 

Son  Are  shod  with  cork,  and  fourscore  pieces 

Hath  made  the  Hollanders  an  invisible  of  ordnance, 

_        eel  Mounted  upcmoora><wnages,  with  blad- 

To  swim  the  haven  at  Dunkirk,  and  sink  ders 

m       all  Instead  of  wheels,  to  run  the  1 

The  shipping  there.  At  a  springtide. 
T.  But  how  hVt  done? 


FYNES  MORYSOtfS  DESCRIPTION  OF  IRELAND. 

Lest  the  reader  should  not  be  entirely  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  history  of  the  personage,  who  bore  when  on 
earth  the  name  of  Fynes  Moryson,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
writing  a  very  few  words  on  that  head,  whioh  may  form  a 
proper  preamble  to  this  paper,  and  render  it  more  clear  and 
satisfactory.  Be  it  understood  then,  that  Fynes  was  Secre- 
tary to  that  noble  gentleman  and  gallant  captain,  the  Lord 
Moantjoy,  deputy  of  this  kingdom  during  the  two  or  three 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  that  he  was  a 
man  of  various  talents  and  acquirements,  and  like  other 
persons  possessed  of  such  blessings,  thought  proper  to  commit 
to  his  tablets  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  of  himself  and 
others,  and  to  leave  behind  him  several  printed  books  of  his 
own  composing,  for  the  praises  or  censures,  the  instruction 
or  misinformation  of  posterity.  Now,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  the  works  of  our  Secretary,  consisting  of  three  or 
four  goodly  volumes,  chiefly  relate  to  that  people  and  nation,  of 
whose  manners,  his  calling,  and  his  peregrinations  with  his 
noble  master,  enabled  him  to  see  so  much: — yet  notwith- 
standing his  pretensions  and  his  dignity,  he  has,  if  several 
erudite  and  ennning  antiquaries  may  be  trusted,  so  far  abused 
bis  opportunities,  and  turned  a  traitor  to  posterity,  as  to  de- 
liver in  the  said  productions  divers  gross  untruths,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  himself  as  a  faithful  historian,  and  to  the  discredit  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  which  he  has  written. 

Without  pretending  to  go  deeply  into  the  matter,  without 
referring  to  grave  authorities  for  refutations,  or  getting  at  all 
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angry  with  Mr*  Secretary,  which  has  been  a  very  customary, 
but  a  very  silly  mode  of  proceeding — because  he  has  now 
been  peacefully  sleeping  with  his  fathers  for  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies— 1  merely  propose  to  dissect,  with  all  possible  brevity 
and  decorum*  some  half  dozen  of  pleasant  observations, 
which  occur  in  his  rare  and  curious  tract,  called  A  Descrip- 
tion cf  Ireland,  especially  in  that  part  of  it  which  treats  of 
the  diet  or 'housekeeping  of  our  respected  progenitors. 

«  The  meer  Irish,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  learned  Secretary; 
"  are  barbarous  and  most  filthy  in  their  Diet.  They  skum  the  seeth- 
ing Pot  with  an  handful  of  Straw,  none  of  the  cleanest,  and  strain 
their  Milk  taken  from  the  Cow  through  a  like  handful  of  Straw,  and 
so  cleanse  or  rather  more  defile  the  pot  and  Milk.  They  devour 
great  Morsels  of  Beef  unsaited,  and  they  eat  commonly  Swine's  Flesh, 
seldom  Mutton;  and  all  these  Pieces  of  Flesh,  as  also  the  Intrails  of 
Beasts  unwashed,  they  seeth  in  a  hollow  tree,  lapped  in  a  raw  Cows- 
hide;  and  so  set  over  the  Fire,  and  therewith  swallow  whole  lumps  of 
filthy  Butter." 

Dairymaids,  cooks,  and  scullions  of  old!  were  you  ever 
guilty  of  such  tricks?  Did  you  not  think  of  the  shame  which 
you  were  bringing  en  your  successors  ia  the  land,  when  per- 
petrating such  enormities?  Your  arch-enemy  haa  written  a 
nook  to  bring  you  into  contempt  with  the  nations;  and  have 
you  left  nor  pot,  nor  pan,  nor  gridiron,  to  tell  the  knave  he 
lies? — Butt  upon  a  second  examination,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  this  paragraph  is  not  so  very  discreditable  to  our 
ancestors  as  might  at  first  sight  appear;  for  does  not  Mr. 
Secretary  expressly  affirm  that  the  natives  were  accustomed 
to  use  a  deal-board  frying-pan— a  pot  made  of  oak-staves? 
What  else  can  be  inferred  from  his  assertion,  that  they  boiled 
their  victuals  in  a  hollow  tree?  Undoubtedly,  the  oak,  or 
fir,  or  black  birch,  or  whatever  the  wooden  pot  was  composed 
of,  was  prepared  to  resist  the  fire  by  some  ingenious  chemical 
preparation,  now,  alas!  lost  for  ever  to  the  world;  so  that 
what  honest  Fynes  supposed  to  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
barbarity  of  the  Irish  nation,  turns  out  to  be  the  most  cogent 
argument  which  has  ever  yet  been  brought  in  favour  of  its 
early  refinement  and  civilization. 

We  are  next  made  acquainted  with  the  Irish  method  of 
warming  milk. 

"  They  drink  Milk  like  Nectar,  warmed  with  a  Stone  first  cast 
into  the  Fire;  or  else  Beef-broath  mingled  with  Milk*" 

The  dirty  dogs!— What  a  base  and  horrid  Intermixture!— 
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Can  any  tmn,pftaseSBed  *f  fts  itaoeh  brains  as  will  keep  him 
free  of  the  madhouse,  beftere  for  a  moment  that  a  people, 
capable  of  making,  as  Mr*  Moryson  himself  Informs  us,  "the 
best  Usquebagh  of  any  in  the  World,"  (a  difficult  and  com- 
plicated manufacture,)  should  at  the  same  time  follow  so 
barbarous  a  practice  as  that  of  warming  a  fluid  with  a  red-hot 
stone?  I  leave- the  remainder  of  this  paragraph  to  be  care- 
folly  oonned  and  digested  by  country  farmers,  and  all  others 
whom  it  may  more  particular^  concern. 

"  But  when  these  foresaid  wild  Irish  come  to  any  Market-Town  to 
sell  a  Cow  or  a  Horse,  they  never  return  home  till  they  have  drunk 
the  price  in  Spanish  Wine  (which  they  call  the  King  of  Spain's 
Daughter,)  or  in  Irish  Usquebagh,  and  till  they  have  outslept  two  or 
three  Days  Drunkenness.  And  not  only  the  common  Sort,  but  even 
the  Lords  and  their  Wives,  the  more  they  want  this  Drink  at  home, 
the  more  they  swallow  it  when  they  come  to  it,  till  they  be  as  drunk 
as  Beggars." 

Our  Secretary  as  lie  proceeds  appears  to  wax  warm,  and  to 
contradict  himself  with  great  coolness;  for  he  immediately  de- 
eJarea,  thai  u  the  Irish  desire  no  broath,  nor  have  any  use  of 
a  spoon ;"  in  direct  opposition  to  the  precedingextract,  which 
acquaints  us  with  a  potation  made  from  two  articles  extreme* 
ly  opposite  in  their  nature.     But  he  sums  up  the  whole  of  the 
barbarity  of  this  people  relative  to  their  diet,  in  one  short, 
conclusive,  and  appalling  sentence— namely — "  they  neither 
know  how  to  seethe  artichokes,  nor  to  eat  them  when  they  are 
sodden ;"— .which  remarkable  circumstance  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  conjecturing  that  the  population  was  at  this 
time  quite  too  busily  employed  in  learning  how  to  seethe  po- 
tatoes, and  to  eat  them  when  they  were  sodden  ;  an  act,  in 
which,  I  am  happy  to  inform  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Moryson  (it 
this  article  should  happen  to  meet  its  eye)  they  have  acquired 
by  practice  and  perseverance  such  exceeding  skill,  as  to  be 
the  delight  and  admiration  of  surrounding  nations.     But  it 
is  really  most  idle  and  absurd,  to  charge  a  people  with  bar- 
barism, because  of  their  want  of  acquaintance  ariththe  ve- 
getable hedge-hog,  still  rare,  still  almost  unknown  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  it  has  a  peculiarly  ludicrous  effect,  when 
coupled  with  the  serious  and  important  aspersions  which  Mr. 
Moryson  has  cast  upon  the  Irish. 

I  leave  the  following  curious  sentence  to  be  decided  on  by 
the  judicious  reader. 

"  It  is  strange  and  ridiculous,  but  most  true,  that  some  of  our 
Carriage  Horses  falling  into  their  Hands,  when  they  found  Soap  and 
Starch,  carried  for  the  Use  of  our  Laundresses,  they  thinking  them 
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to  be  some  dainty  Meats,  did  eat  them  greedily,  and  when  they  stuck 
in  their  Teeth,  coned  bitterly  the  Gluttony  of  us  English  Churls, 
for  so  they  term,  us." 

Here  is  another  which  not  only  bears  a  suspicious  appear- 
ance, but  which  is  grossly  and  palpably  untrue. 

"  These  Irish  sleep  under  the  Canopy  of  Heaven,  or  in  a  poor 
House  of  Clay,  or  in  a  Cabbin  made  of  the  Boughs  of  Trees,  and 
covered  with  Turf,  for  such  are  the  Dwellings  of  the  very  Lords 
among  them." 

I  pass  over  a  great  many  assertions  which  might  admit  of 
stout  argumentation,  being  in  a  hurry  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  an  invaluable  but  now  obsolete  method  of  keeping 
themselves  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather,  which  will 
doubtless  be  put  in  practice  forthwith,  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity, more  particularly  by  rheumatic  persons.  When  the 
Irishmen  went  to  sleep,  they  proceeded  in  this  manner : — 

"  Their  bodies  being  naked,  they  cover  their  Heads  and  upper 
Parts  with  their  Mantles,  which  they  first  make  very  wet,  steeping 
them  in  Water  on  purpose,  for  they  find  that  when  their  Bodies  have 
once  warmed  the  wet  Mantles,  the  Smoak  of  them  keeps  their  Bo- 
dies in  temperate  Heat  all  the  Night  following.* 

Readers  of  the  Magazine,  can  you  look  upon  this  as  a 
likely  story  ?  Is  it  probable  that  any  man,  with  the  sense  and 
feeling  of  a  man,  should  take  delight  in  being  dragged 
through  a  borsepond,— in  being  tossed  in  a  wet  blanket, — or 
gent  to  sleep  with  a  well-steeped  sack  about  his  shoulders  ? 
Is  it  natural  to  think  that  he  would  enjoy  agreeable  slumbers, 
and  pleasant  dreams,  with  such  a  jacket  tightly  bound  about 
his  chest  and  windpipe,  and  softened  perhaps  every  hour 
with  a  pail  or  two  of  spring  water  to  keep'  up  the  warmth  ? 
He  would  certainly  have  abundance  of  reason  to  exclaim, 
with  Sancho  Panza,  "  Blessed  be  the  man  that  first  invented 
sleep/9  though  I  will  stake  my  word,  that  he  would  not  de- 
rive very  much  benefit  from  the  invention. 

These  are  a  few  samples  of  the  sort  of  matter  which  is  con- 
tained in  Moryson's  Description  of  Ireland  ;  sufficient,  it  is 
hoped,  to  weigh  the  Learned  Secretary  in  the  balance,  and  to 
decide  whether  or  not  he  is  found  wanting.  B — . 

This  Author  wis  born  in  Lincolnshire,  1568,  and  died  in  1614.  His  works  are :  An 
Itinerary ;  containing  IS  years'  travels  through  the  principal  parts  of  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.— And  a  History  of  Ireland,  from  1699  to  1608 : 
with  a  short  narrative  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  from  1169— to  which  is  added  a  JDe- 
xxiptum  of  Inland  here  quoted/    Common  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  Dublin,  17S& 
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THE  PIPEB,  BY  PADDY  SCOTT. 

CAOT0FIB8T.  n 

I.  ** 

Tm  morning  ton  with  feeble  glow.  HJgftamewa  bony,  stout,,  and  taB. 

Had  tiiiged  proud  a^aweB's  cap  of  snow;  But  feimM for  acttyefieato  withal; 

Ai*d,scaroely£elt,  its  Um^ence  shed,  Andlewhemetlnbooalaglwwl 

On  Splreen-i  dark  and  rugged  head;  QmW  force  his  back  against  the  wall. 

And  stapidlyappeaiwl  to  state,  Or  gain  hi*  ground**  inch  5 

Uncheerine  through  the  foggy  air  j  And  ha  would  ttg  with  nghtatage'eneadV 


Uncheering  through  the  foggy  air  j 

And,froatDoundinthefaceofsky,  To  raise  his  arm  fcr  friend  in  need, 

SeemM  Polyphemus' glaring  eye.  And  help  him  rfentaeh. 

On  heathTyhfll  and  crowded  town,  Free  had  he  rnam'd  the  country  thro', 

Tb^  fleecy  snow  oone  tothering  down  t  Aj^erery  Cot  and  CaaUe  knew  } 

And  all  was  calm  and  still  j  And  gentle  dame,  and  village  arena, 

Andthtf^aadaADecenibertday,  Had  heard  his  willing  Bagpipe's  dronet 

And  winter  held  his  suBen  sway.  Andmanya  legend  tale  had  he 

No  soiind  was  heard  of  murmuring  breeia,  For  sober  ag*  or  youthftil  glees 

To  sbj*a  the  ai»ow-4eaged  leafless  trees.  And  stmthrooghort  his  nattra  land, 

Nor  torrent  from  the  bill  M*  welcome*  toiea,andfrUn  Chip's  hand. 

IL  *• 

ThotirelywarblersofthegroTa,  j^Ph^theeowceofiiiirtbandto. 

tfolorajetprprftih**e<^tfto%W|  Were  carried  by  hliabter«a  son  j 

Bui  silent  sat  on  natoed  spray,  A  hardy,  ragged,  redden  wight, 

And  ihWermg  lingered  oat  the  day;  AlnvarthtotJhdeliasfedengM: 

Or,  hM  each  head  beneath  the  wmg,  mo  weirt  to  gate  upon  the  bey, 

TI«eylDna>lteawfettyaniamg«brtog5  iMArnnhisnoMhoptteanofJoys 

OrfeoptraxalRarrottndthesbed,  And  then  wfth  uptnrnM  eyea  would  swear— 

Ibplckthectuntlaafb**^  «Con*wtJlwW0«,«me  tot*cir*, 

That  Mndty  ban*  had  strewM  before  Well  new,  netw  parted  be  j 

Tne  window,  or  the  iitdien  door.  Bat  thro*  ttewwiltogeltorew* 

The  erne,  our  bed  and  board,  gad  home, 

IIL  Tm  mote  my  pipes  shall  be. 

The  Piper  on  bis  lowly  bed 

Awi*e,eiidicrBJbA,dh1#ihaggyhBadj  ▼*• 

AiiditHrthigirpr^ahc^repoaa,  -Aiidtlaw,wli«eniiiyahfWlaeVJr, 

HeoiilciaydoimMl^werrtedheee,       m  Aim  Fto  and  F*^r^w  note; 

And^htoHdmentairr  TOen,  pale  erf  cnld;  they  lay  my  lieei 

j^tm^K^tom*M&ta*.  Inefleneeoninyrylwwkebed, 

Setoeerydidhehewli  MAimw*********** 

The*lgMh*h^btoiiieityl»%  Then ttedy let  the pntteen aow, 

Hadwidedlspemdthecrowdj  Aiid.et.long  the  Cha^rn* 

WhoeWd  the  while,  end  langUM  go*  That  take,  me  to  my  tat  a***, 

OTtt^endpai^aiiatoWtorulift  UnA.VmAbBbmAmfmnAfBttaft 

Fiomwl*lU7*wlHtn«dlea  Thiamydes*OwmIii™toyou5 
,THean*c4J«llDim^ 
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VII. 


Eager  he  dratn'd  his  morning  cup; 
His  morning  meal  toon  gobbled  up  5 
And  Owen  quafTd  his  fparkllng  glass  ;— 
Such  meted  rite  did  never  pa« 
Neglected  and  unpaid  j 
But  aoon  at  each  from  bed  arose, 
The  usquebaugh  was  at  his  nose, 
And  beniaon  was  Mid. 

▼HI. 
Now  out  they  sallied  side  by  side, 
To  traverse  bill  and  valley  wide ; 
For  on  that  short  and  wintry  day, 
Before  them  stretch 'd  a  dreary  way, 
O'er  mountain  steep,  and  narrow  pass, 
And  thro' the  deep  unseen  morass ; 
Where,  springing  free  from  sinewy  leg, 
They  bounded  light  from  hag  to  hag ; 
Or  tttmmVl  the  trembling  sheskin*  o'er,— 
The  fearless  Piper  still  before, 
His  MourneenVfrteps  from  ill  to  guard* 
For  as  his  life  be  lorVJ  his  ward. 


Why  old  the  Piper  leave  the  roof, 
Where  stranger  ne'er  was  kept  aloof; 
Where  niggard  hand  ne'er  bang'd  the 

door 
Against  the  traveller  rieh  or  poor  *— 
He  too,  who  could  thro'  all  the  land, 
A  home,  and  meat  and  drink  command; 
Whose  step  was  hailed  with  joyful  tongue* 
Whose  varying  lay  pleased  old  and  young. 
And  waken'd  mirth  and  glee; 
Who  with  his  song,  and  pipe,  and  tale, 
As  whim  and  frolic  might  prevail, 
Was  never  known,  at  need,  to  mil, 
'Midst  rout  and  revelry.— 


Why  did  he  leave  the  friendly  hearth, 
Where  all  was  welcome,  joy,  and  mirth. 
To  plod  through  trackless  hill  and  glen, 
Where  fled  the  hare  from  ruthless  men  ?— 
Now  welfring  thro*  the  treach*rous  snow, 
Now  bogging  in  the  mud  below  j 


Now  from  the  scaur  with  fearful  sffaasw, 
Down  souslng.ln  the  pool  slap-dash ; 
Then  springing  up  with  furious  bound, 
And,  firmly  flxt  on  surer  ground, 
With  angry  stamp,  and  jerk,  and  spirt, 
Scatfring  around  him'damp  and  dirt 

%      tx. 

Oh,  little  did  Macdonaghcare; 
To  him  alike  came  foul  and  fair. 
When  gambols  call'd  him  out'; 
light  was  his  heart,  and  firm  his  frame, 
And  burn'd  his  rolling  eye  like  flame, 
To  join  the  wassail  rout ; 
And  ne'er  to  merrier  meeting,  he 
Bad  plied  his  art  of  minstrelsy, 
Than  that  which  urged  him  now : 
And  he  had  sworn  by  book  and  bell, 
(iSaint  Shane  0*Hean y  shield  us  wen  i) 
That  they  should  hear  both  Pipe  and  lay, 
From  evening's  close  till  morning  day,— 
Nor  woukl  he  break  bis  vow. 

JUL 
That  day  of  joy  had  Brisn-Dick-Dhu, 
Brought  home  his  Norah  fiur  and  true ; 
'  And  all  their  kindred  our  and  near. 
Game  coshering  there  to  taste  his  cheer ; 
And  Brian's  heart  was  big  with  pride, 
To  see  from  dale  and  mountain  side 
His  friends-fast  gath*ring  come  ; 
And  Norah  too  look'd  proudly  round, 
When  rose  the  wild  and  olam*rous  sound. 
Of  this  her  welcome  home. 

xia 

Now-on  the  hardy  travellers  wend, 

And  'gainst  the  hill  their  breasts  they  bend ; 

Or,  shooting  from  its  top,  descend 

And  fearless  forward  ga 

Now  round  Manard  with  lighter  step. 

And,  thro*  Olen- Auglisfa,  narrow  gap, 

O'er  Mullagh-hash  they  hurry  on ; 

By  Tobrid's  side  they  *n  past  and  gone, 

And  gain  the  vale  below  ; 

When,  bursting  on  their  gladden*d  view,  , 

Arose  the  home  of  Brian-Dick-Dbu. 


♦  Quagmire.  fTermo 

j  A  Saint  of  wonder  working  memory,  in  the  district  whew  the  scene  of  this  Poem  Is  laid. 
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XIV.  Andtwtakthheye,aiidgaUyl»ugh'd, 

Forward  the  stout  Macdonagfa  rush'd,  Aidecpthemeother^upbeqaafTd, 

And  Owny  clow  behind  him  push'*—  WW*  took  ltsmlrth4naplrlng  round, 

But  what  a  yeU  of  Joy  arose,  ^yrt  the  board  was  spread;  ' 

When  m  he  poked  M*  frosty  noael    .  Aiai  then  iioinilk^  dare  be  found,    . 

Whet  deaTnh«peali  of  loud  huaaas,  In  tum  askew  hla  head. 

Txomonivttiig  mouths  and  gaping  Jain  J  For  such  thepwctice  I  have  seen  j 

*  Owd-MllkuFaltagh"  roarM  aloud,  And  auch  the  custom  atill  I  ween; 

By  every  tongue  in  all  the  crowd!—  Totakeaswigofgoodpotteen, 

Wow  aoonbefbre  the  biasing  Are,  lb  mate  tteftomacfcihaypaaA keen, 

Hefree\ihiin»elfn^mnwisai^inir«,  Beibcethey  tested  omuL 

■n>  -of  cajno  msnv 


ON  RAILWAYS. 


In  the  first  Number  of  the  Magazine,  we  laid  before  our 
readers  a  abort  article  on  railways;  and  adverted  to  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  probably  result  from  their  establishment, 
on  an. extensive  scale,  particularly  ia  this  country.  In.  the 
remarks  which  we  offered,  we  had  no  idea  of  recommending 
any  measure  that  would  interfere  with  the  interests  of  any 
establishments,  at  present  existing  in  this  country:  we  merely 
recommended  the  formation  of  railways  in  districts  which  are 
at  present  destitute  of  any  adequate  means  of  internal  comr 
munication;  and  we  conceive  that  no-subject  can  form  a  fairer 
ground  for  discussion*  Every  such  discussion,  indeed,  if 
properly  conducted,  will  tend,  whatever,  views  the  writer  may 
advocate,  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  enable  the  public  to  judge  how  far  the  intentions 
of  those  who  wish  to  introduce  railways,  are  to  be  counte- 
nanced and  supported.  Companies  and  individuals,,  either 
caught  with  the  novelty  of  the  proposed  measures,  or  influ- 
enced by  prospects  of  emolument,  may  exaggerate  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  plans  in  contemplation;  while 
others,  viewing  the  subject  through  a  different  medium,  may 
be  as  decided  in  their  opposition  to  the  same  measures,  and 
may  excite  prejudices  against  them,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  advance  or  obstruct  the 
intended  projects.  In  England  and  Scotland,  the  most  deter- 
mined and  systematic  opposition  has  been  given  to  the  exten- 
sion of  railways,  chiefly  by  those  who  are  connected  with 
canals,  as  they  conceive  that  the  new  measures  may  interfere 
with  their  immediate  interests;  and  we  cannot  ha  surprised, 
should  a  similar  feeling  manifest  itself  in  this  country.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  we  trust  that  all  the  proceedings  and  discus- 
sions will  be  conducted,  on  both  sides,  in  a  candid  and  deco- 
rous manner,  and  with  due  respect  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
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The  contrary  case  may  excite  bad  feelings,  uttf  <Jo  barm  hi 
other  respeejte,  tatf  can  be  of  no  seryice  lo  either  party :  and 
it  should  always  he  raeettected,  that  the  ultimate  wa  best 
arbiter  is  the  public  mk*d,  which  rarely  erte  when  it  ha*  anit- 
able  information',  and  which  will  sooner  or  later  Am  a  just 
conclusion  respecting  the  condnct  and  arguments  of  the  par- 
ties concerned. 

We  ahall  now  proceed  to  make  sonte  observations,  which 
may  tend  to  tfkistrate  the  subject  still  farther,  and  to  show 
the  grounds  of  some  of  the  tfatomonts  in  our  former  article. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  perhaps  aware,  that  railways  have 
been  used  for  the  conveyance  or  waggons,  drawn  by  horses, 
for  the  period  of  nearly  150  years.  Such  ways  are  said  to 
have  been  first  employed  at  the  Newcastle  collieries,  about 
the  year  1680,  for  the  transporting  of  eoate  to  the  ships  on 
the  Tyne,  and  were  made  of  beech.  By  means  of  these,  a 
single  horse  could  easffy  draw  three  tons;  and,  consequently, 
their  use  was  attended  with  much  advantage,  though,  from 
the  nature  of  the  wood,  they  were  subject  to  frequent  and 
expensive  repairs.  On  account  of  this  latter  circumstaaoe, 
flat  bars  of  iron  were  afterwards  fastened  on  the  top  of  the 
wooden  rails;  and  a  still  farther  and  most  important  improve- 
meet  was  the  use  of  iron  alone.  Railways  of  this  description, 
of  various  lengths,  from  a  mile  or  less  to  nearly  thirty,  have 
been  used,  for  a  considerable  period,  in  all  the  mining  districts 
of  Britain.  They  are  also  employed,  in  some  places,  as  auxiliar- 
ies to  canals,  instead  of  locks,  to  enable  lighters  to  pass  on  an 
Inclined  plane,  from  one  level  to  another;  and  they  are  some- 
times used  in  preference  to  canals.  Neither  is  thd  idea  of 
employing  steam  as  the  moving  power  on  such  roads  a  novel 
one;  the  late  Mr.  Edgewortb,  of  fidgeworthstown,  having 
suggested  it  so  early  as  the  year  1802*  Whether  a  like 
suggestion  had  been  made  before,  we  cannot  state  with 
certainty;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  had  not.  Two 
years  after,  and  consequently  twenty-one  years  ago,  a  suc- 
cessful trial  of  the  use  of  a  high  pressure  locomotive  steam- 
engine  was  made  "  on  the  Cardiff  and  Merthyr  railway, 
where  ten  tons  of  iron,  (long  weight,)  loaded  on  tram  wag- 
gons, with  the  additional  weight  of  about  seventy  persons, 
for  great  part  of  the  way,  were  drawn  for  nine  miles,  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  five  miles  *  per  hour,  by  the  use  of  one  of  these 
steam-engines*  fixed  on  its  own  waggon,  no  supply  of  water 
for  the  boiler  being  found  necessary  for  this  distance/'   Here, 


•  la  thi«  Article,  tad  m  the  femur  an  the  nine  catyaot,  Eorii*  mtt»  al«»  «qb 
employed.  In  like  maimer,  when  money  in  mfntionqrt,  Bqufh  currency  j»  unlef- 
stood. 


Je  *  tat  irto\>  it  me  inolode  the  weight  of  the  «eo,  we  shall 
here  fifteen  Of  sixteen  too*,  (common  weighty  besides  the 
wmght  of  the  engine  and  the  weggons,  propelled  with  very 
considerable  valeeity.  The  account  bare  given,  indeed,  fe 
defective  in  two  pointed  as  we  ana  not  informed  either  as  to 
the  power  of  the  eng iae.  or  the  inclination  of  .the  read.  For 
our  .present  purpose,  however,  this  is  of  no  oopaaqueaee; 
m  imr  object,  by  these  abatements,  is  merely  to  show,  that  the 
me*eures  in  contemplation  are  by  no  means  of  thai  new  or 
ebimerioal  natom,  that  some  imagine.;  but  ajre  only  lo  be  an 
extension  ot  principles  which  have  already  been  tried  with 
foooess,  and  which  it  remained  for  the  ingenuity,  and  enter- 
prise of  the  present  time  to  render  folly  available  in  promot- 
ing tbe  national  prosperity. 

Wftb  respect. to  the  first  expense  of  rasl-naada,  which  we 
before  stated  to  be  from  a  iialf  to  a  fourth  of  the  expenseof 
an  rodinary  canal,  it  is  obvious  that  it,  as  well  aa  the  original 
coat  of  a  canal,  must  be  governed,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the 
nature  rf  the  aoojitry  through  which  they  pass,  and  by  the 
porpjaseaior  which  they  are  intended.  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  a  railway — whether  aipgle  or  doable,  means  not  informed 
—extending  from  the  Harlet  coal  and  lime  works  to  the  Pais- 
ley oanal,abd  employed  far  horses,  east  £660  per  mile;  while 
the  JUverpoo)  ep4  Manchester  railway,  constructed  on  agreat 
sc*te>  #nd  fowr fold,  for  locomotive  engines,  is  estimated  to 
wet  £10,000  a  mile.  Dr.  Anderson  meatiwie  £10Q0  p*r mile 
aa  .tbe  *fl#t  of  *  double  railway  for  horses,  in  tj*e  *xm  fm*wu> 
able  situations;  and  for  very  Attn*  ways,  to  tbe  vicinity  of 
IrfWdop,  white  labour  is  .das**  he  pappose*  £3Q0Q  per  mile  to 
h#  reqvwtei  end  Mr.  Buebena*  «ay*  that,  «  where  there  are 
eaawdfcftibte  embankments  to  form*  bridges  to  build,  and  deep 
tutting*,  the  expanse  may  rise  to  £4000  and  £6000  per  mile." 
In  a  series  of  ingeoiotw  papers  in  the  Scotsman,  it  is  estimated 
lfc*t  a  railway,  destined  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  great 
nettomd  thoroughfare*  for  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  quiok  and 
slow,  would  eost  »t  least  from  £6000  to  £10,000  par  mile, 
tetading  the  price  of  the  ground.  Now,  let  us  contrast 
ibme  with  tbe  egyegsee  of  forming  canals,  and  we  shall  find 
Ifco  diffeiPnoe*  to  be  immense.  The  expense  of  the  canal 
from  tangb  Neagb  to  bough  Erne,  we  are  toM,  has  been 
etfinvMed  at  £3288  per  mile;  and  we  are  informed  in  the 
fcrfMMNftt  *b*t  the  Union  Canal  has  oost  altogether  about 
£l&0p0  per  mile;  the  Forth  aod  Clyde,  if  executed  now, 
VpoJd  coat  twice  w  much;  and  the  Caledonian  Canal  will 
ultimately  cost  almost  £60,000  per  mile,  Mr.  Buchanan  also 
mserts  that  *  the  first  cost  of  a  canal  is  three  or  fonr  times 
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that  of  a  railway;"  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  quoted  in  the  £coto± 
man,  says  that  "  the  first  expense  of  a  canal  will  be  fonnd  to 
be  double,  if  not  treble,  the  expense  of  a  railway:  such  are 
flie  difficulties  of  passing:  through  a  well-cultivated  country, 
and  especially  of  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  in 
manufacturing  districts,  that  four  times  the  expense  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  nearer  the  mark/'  It  should  also  be  stated; 
that  the  estimate  for  the.  great  railway  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  includes  £90,006  on  the  whole,  or  nearly 
£3000  per  mile,  for  the  price  of  the  ground,  which  is  there 
so  valuable;  and  that  one  piece  of  cutting  is  to  cost  £40,000; 
which  adds  upwards  of  another  £1000  to  the  estimate  of  each 
mile.  The  general  estimate  also  includes  a  large  amount  for 
warehouses  and  locomotive  engines.  Such  are  some  of  the 
facts  on  which  our  statement  was  founded,  and  which  we 
conceive  fully  support  it.  We  know  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  expense  of  railways  would  be  considerably 
greater,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  iron.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  prospect  of  the  great  de- 
mand for  that  article  in  the  formation  of  such  roads,  and. 
may  be  expected  to  be  merely  temporary. 

METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  MOTIONS  ON  RAILWAY* 

We  may  now  consider  the  effect  which  a  steam-engine  of 
given  power  is  capable  of  producing  on  a  railway.  In  doing 
tills,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  power  and  weight  of  the 
engine,  the  weight  of  the  waggons,  and  what  they  contain;  the 
inclination  of  the  road,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  We 
stated  in  our  former  article,  that,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Coulomb  and  others,  the  friction  of  different  por- 
tions of  metal  moving  on  each  other,  is  very  nearly  the  same, 
whether  the  velocity  is  great  or  small.  To  asoertain  the  truth 
of  these  conclusions,  in  relation  to  railways,  very  ingenious 
experiments  have  just  been  made  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Man- 
chester. In  these,  a  small  waggon,  with  four  cast-iron  wheels, 
and  weighing  with  its  load  fifty  pounds,  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  cast-iron  wheel,  or  drum,  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  six 
inches  broad.  The  waggon  was  then  attached  to  one  of  Mar- 
riott's patent  weighing 'machines;  and  the  drum,  which  was 
to  represent  a  railway  moving  under  the  waggon,  was  put  in 
motion  by  means  of  a  strap  attached  to  another  wheel.  By 
this  means,  the  drum  was  caused  to  revolve  in  such  a  manner, 
that  its  circumference  moved  with  various  velocities,  from 
two  to  twenty-four  miles  an  hour;  and,  with  every  velocity, 
the  effect  of  the  waggon  on  the  weighing  machine  was  uniformly 
the  same;  thus  indicating  ap  equal  degree  of  friction,  at  every 
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tale  of  motion.  These  experiments  are  quite  to  the  purpose, 
and  seem  to  be  perfectly  conclusive;  though,  to  satisfy  the 
sceptic&l,  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  repeated 
on  a  larger  scale!  Mr.  Roberts  is  also  engaged  in  experi- 
ments, to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  friction, — an  object  which 
is  likewise  of  (the  first  importance;  but  the  results  of  his 
investigations  are  not  yet  published. 

In  shewing  the  method  of  calculating  the  effect  of  a  steam- 
engfne  on  a  railway,  we  shall  perhaps  be  more  intelligible  to 
ordinary  readers,  by  considering  a  particular  instance,  than 
by  a  more  general,  and,  in  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  a 
better  mode  of  proceeding.  Let  us,  therefore,  suppose  a 
locomotive  engine  weighing  6  tons,  and  capable  of  holding 
1000  lbs.  in  equilibrium,  to  be  placed  on  a  level  railway,  and 
to  have  attached  to  it  loaded  waggons  weighing  34  tons,  so 
that  the  whole  weight  to  be  moved  may  be  40  tons;  and  let 
as  suppose  the  friction  to  be  a  hundredth  part  of  the  load,  or 
896  lbs.  Taking  this  from  1000  lbs.  we  get  104  lbs.  the  force 
which  remains  to  overcome  the  inertia,  and  produce  motion: 
Now,  by  the  theory  above  stated,  this  power,  if  unresisted  by 
the  air,  would  tend  continually  to  increase  the  velocity,  as 
the  friction  is  the  same  for  every  rate  of  motion;  and  the  ve- 
locity might  by  this  means  be  augmented,  in  a  time  that  would 
be  easily  calculated,  to  any  amount  whatever,  except  in  so 
far  as  practical  obstacles,  arising  from  the  construction  of  the 
machinery  and  waggons,  might  interfere. 

In  considering  the  effect  produced  by  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
bodies,  wheels,  and  other  parts  both  of  the  engine  and  of  the 
waggons,  and  will  depend  both  on  their  magnitudes  and 
forms  ;  the  resistance  to  rounded  bodies  being  much  less  than 
that  which  would  be  sustained  by  the  planes  of  their  bases. 
Let  ns  resume,  therefore,  the  foregoing  example  ;  and  let  us 
suppose  that  the  engine  and  ten  or  fifteen  waggons  attached 
to  it,  would  encounter  a  resistance  equal  to  that  which  would 
be  sustained  by  a  plane  surface  of  100  square  feet,  which 
would  perhaps  not  be  too  great.  Dividing  the  accelerating 
force,  104  lbs.,  by  this,  we  obtain  a  little  more  than  one 
pound  for  the  resistance  on  each  square  foot :  ^nd  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hutton,  is  the  same  that 
would  be  sustained  in  a  motion  of  about  16  miles  an  hour. 
In  the  case  which  we  have  supposed,  therefore,  the  velocity 
would  go  on  increasing,  till  it  would  amount  to  16  miles, 
beyond  -  which  there  would  be  no  farther  augmentation :  as 
the  resistance  of  the  air  would  then  exactly  balance  the  acce- 
lerating force,  and  the  motion  would  become  uniform.    We 
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have  here  supposed  the  air  to  be  at  rest;  the  strength  of  the 
whid,  however,  will  often  affect  the  velocity  very  consider- 
ably, unless  the  power  or  the  load  be  increased  or  diminished, 
as  the  oase  may  require*  A  difference  also  in  the  resisting 
srirfaee,  hi  the  weight  to  be  moved,  or  in  the  amount  of  the 
frfetion,  would  Materially  affect  the  conclusion.  Thus,  if  the 
resisting  surface  were  160  feet,  the  velocity  would  be  reduced 
to  IS  miles :  or  had  the  load  been  increased  by  4  tons,  while 
every  thing  else  continued  as  above,  the  rate  would  have  been 
less  than  6  miles :  or  lastly,  had  the  friction  been  one-ninetieth, 
while  the  power  and  load  remained  the  same  as  before,  the 
accelerating  force  .would  have  been  so  small,  that  even  if  the 
vehicles  were  put  in  motion,  it  could  maintain  a  velocity  of 
otoly  a  Utile  more  than  one  mile  per  hour.  All  these  results 
are  obtained  by  the  mode  of  calculation  pointed  out  already* 

We  hare  thus  far  considered  the  railway  as  perfeotly  level, 
which  however  is  rarely  the  case.     To  calculate  the  effect 
produced  by  the  inclination  of  such  a  way,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider,  that  by  the  principles  of  meohaoios,   any  body 
placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  tends  to  descend  along  it  by  a 
force  which  is  the  same  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  as  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  plane  is  of  its  length.     Hence,  if 
we  suppose  an  inclination  of  one  in  300,  the  moving  power 
would  be  opposed  by  a  three-hundredth  part  of  the  load  in 
the  ascent ;  while  in  the  descent,  a  like  part  of  the  weight  in 
motion  would  be  added  to  the  accelerating  force  of  the  engine. 
On  this  principle,  and  those  already  explained,  it  might  be 
easily  shown,  that  with  this  elevation,  an  engine  of  the  same 
power  and  weight  as  before,  and  with  the  same  degree  of 
friction,  would  carry  the  engine  itself  and  24  tons  up  the 
railway,  or  the  engine  and  64  tons  down  it,  with  exactly  the 
same  velocity  as  it  would  carry  the  engine  and  34  tons  on  the 
horizontal  railway.    Hence,  if  «tere  than  24  tons  were  re- 
quired to  be  conveyed  with  the  same  velocity  in  the  former 
case,  the  power  must  be  increased ;  or  if  less  than  64  tons 
were  to  be  propelled  at  the  same  rate  in  the  latter,  either  the 
action  of  the  engine  must  be  diminished,  or  the  friction  must 
be  increased  by  locking  a  wheel,  or  some  similar  expedient. 

We  may  now  consider  in  what  case  rackwork  would  be 
necessary.  Many  seem  to  be  apprehensive  that,  in  ascending 
a  railway,  even  of  moderate  acclivity,  the  friction  of  the  wheels 
on  the  rails  would  be  insufficient  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  the  load  to  descend  by  its  own  weight;  and  that  the  wheels, 
though  they  would  continue  to  revolve  by  the  action  of  the 
machinery,  would  slide  on  the  rail,  and  allow  the  engine  and 
load  either  to  rest  or  to  recede.    To  enable  us  to  determine 
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this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that,  by  the  principles 
of  the  inclined  plane,  the  pressure  of  the  engine  on  the  rails 
is  to  that  part  of  its  weight  which  tends  to  cause  it  to  descend 
along  the  plane,  as  the  base  of  the  plane  is  to  its  height ;  and 
that  the  friction  of  iron  sliding  on  iron,  after  the  motion  has 
commenced,  is  one-foorth  of  the  pressure*  Hence,  should 
(he  height  of  the  plane  be  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  base, 
or  its  elevation  more  than  one  in  four  and  an  eighth,  rack- 
work  would  be  requisite  even  to  carry  the  engine  upward 
without  any  load  attached ;  but  if  the  elevation  were  less, 
the  friction  would  produce  the  necessary  resistance,  and  the 
engine  would  ascend.  If,  however,  the  pressure  should  be 
that  of  an  engine  of  6  tons,  and  the  weight  of  the  waggons 
attached  were  24  tons,  the  weight  of  the  engine  would  be 
only  one-fifth  of  the  whole  weight ;  and,  therefore,  in  this 
case,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  rackwork,  the  height  must 
not  exceed  one-fifth  of  what  it  was  in  the  former  case,  or  in 
this  ease,  one-twentieth  of  the  base ;  or  which  is  nearly  the 
same,  the  rise  in  the  way  must  not  exceed  one  in  twenty,  a 
degree  of  elevation,  which  it  is  scarcely  hecessary  to  remark, 
would  never  be  contemplated  for  any  considerable  length  in 
the  formation  of  a  railway. 

We  have  thus  given  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  calcu- 
lations respecting  railways  may  be  conducted  on  the  requisite 
data ;  and  it  will  appear  that,  though  from  the  want  of  the 
necessary  experiments,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  form 
certain  and  definite  conclusions;  yet,  from  the  theory  of 
friction  which  we  have  employed,  it  will  follow,  that  higher 
velocities,  and  greater  mechanical  advantages  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  obtained  by  means  of  railways  and  locomotive 
engines,  than  by  any  power  at  present  known.  Practical 
difficulties,  which  no  one  could  foresee,  may  indeed  arise ; 
but  is  there  not  an  equal  chance,  that  the  accumulated  mass 
of  knowledge  and  talent  that  is  from  day  to  day  extending 
the  triumphs  of  practical  science,  will  devise  means  of  ob- 
viating these,  and  even  of  eliciting  advantages  at  present 
unforeseen  ? 

The  theory  which  we  have  been  discussing  will  soon  be 
put  to  the  test  of  actual  experiments,  on  an  adequate  scale, 
and  we  have  no  apprehension  as  to  the  result.  Already, 
indeed,  not  to  mention  some  trials  of  an  older  date,  experi- 
ments on  the  subject  have  been  recently  made  at  Newcastle. 
In  the  first  set  of  these,  while  the  load  was  varied  from  about 
80  to  1$  tons,  the  velocity  produced  by  an  eight  horse  engine, 
varied  from  44  to  Sf  miles  an  hour,  thus  falling  far  short  of 
the  expected  rate,  and  affording  a  temporary  triumph  to  the 
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opponents  of  railways,  which  was  Mixed  with  an  amusing 
eagerness  and  satisfaction*  The  engine  used  on  that  occa- 
sion* however,  was.  old  and  imperfect  It  was,  therefore, 
found  necessary  to  make  other  trial*  with  a  better  one  of  the 
tame  power;  and  these  were  attended  with  results  which, 
la  the  present  stage  of  the  business,  must  be  considered  highly 
satisfactory.  .  A  Joad  of  48  tons,  If  cwt.  was  moved  several 
tiroes,  in  both  directions,  along  a  railway  with  an  inclination 
of  1  in  840,  and  in  one  place  I  in  327.  On  this  occasion, 
the  average  velocity  was  nearly  7,  and  the  greatest  9£  miles 
an  hoar.  It  is  also  stated,  that  even  this  engine  was  not  of 
the  best  construction  for  apeed,  and  that  had  the  railway  been 
good  and  well  fixed,  the  result  would  have  been  higher. 
Even  aa  the  matter  stands,  we  believe,  no  instance  can  be 
produced,  in  which  such  a  load  has  been  transported  on  land 
by  any  other  power  with  equal  rapidity.  Such  a  velocity  in- 
deed, is  rarely  attained  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
even  by  ships  at  sea,  and  is  at  least  treble  the  ordinary  velocity 
of  boats  on  canals.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  according 
to  the  principles  which  have  been  already  explained,  the 
velocity  may  be  augmented  to  two  or  three  times  this  magni- 
tude, if  the  vehicles  and  machinery  be  so  constructed  as  to. 
admit,  and  to  be  able  to  bear,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion, 

COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  BELFAST  AND  ENNISKILLEN. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  nature  and  theory  of  railway*, 
we  shall  conclude  this  article,  by  again  adverting  to  a  subject 
at  which  we  slightly  hinted,  in  our  last  Number,  the  opening 
of  a  new  communication  between  Belfast  and  Enaiskillen. 

When  the  making  of  a  canal  from  Lough  Neagh  to  Lough 
Erne  was  proposed,  a  few  years  ago,  we  wished  every  success, 
to  the  attempt,  and  were  sincerely  gratified  to  hear  of  any 
circumstance  that  seemed  likely  to  accelerate  its  formation. 
We  felt  then,  as  we  do  atill,  the  extreme  importance  of  afford- 
ing needy  mean*  of  internal  communication  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  we  saw  no  better  mode  of  effecting 
this  object  than  by  the  proposed  canal.  The  measure*  per- 
haps fortftttately,  was  not  then  carried  iota  effect :  no  money 
was  expended;  and,  therefore,  though  the  plan  should  be 
abandoned,  no  private  interests  would  be  affected,  except  in 
so  far  as  some  individuals,  from  mere  locality,  or  other  acci- 
dental circumstances,  might  have  been  benefited  by  the  proposed; 
canal;  and  it  is  still  in  the  power  of  the  public,  without  the 
violation  of  any  principle  of  propriety  or  justice,  to  adopt 
any  other  mode  that  may  appear  preferable.  Since,  there* 
fore,  the  science  of  the  day  points  out  a  new,  and;  apparently, 
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a  highly  advantageous  mod*  ot  effecting  this  and  similar  ob- 
jects, we  most  earnestly  call  on  the  landed  proprietors,  mer- 
chant*, manxtfactorers,  and  60  other*  who  are  interested  ih 
the  intended  communication,  to  pause,  and  to  consider  the  case 
in  ail  it*  bearings,  with  care  and  circumspection,  before  they 
proceed  with  the  commencement  of  the  intended  canal.  We 
conceive,  indeed,  that  with  the  prospects  which  railways  pre- 
sent, sanctioned  as  they  are  by  so  many  engineers,  and  by 
such  a  proportion  of  the  intelligence  of  Britain,  it  would  be  a 
public  reproach— it  wonld  be  little  short  of  infatuation,  to 
commence  a  new  canal,  without  previously  making  suitable 
inquiries  respecting  the  expense  and  the  capabilities  ot  a  rail- 
way; and  every  person,  we  are  convinced,  that  would  be  ac- 
cessary to  .such  a  step,  would  blame  himself  ever  after,  should 
even  half  of  the  expectations  that  are  formed  respecting  rail- 
ways be:  realized. 

The  communication  from  Belfast  to  Enniskiilen  may  be 
opened,  either  by  a  railway  from  the  one  to  the  other,  or  by  a 
canal  from  Lough  Erne  to  Lough  Neagh,  the  latter  lake  be- 
ing already  connected  with  Belfast  by  the  Lagan  Navigation; 
and  the  question  to  be  determined  is,  which  of  these  modes, 
considered  in  respect  to  expense  and  efficiency,  is  likely  to 
be  of  more  advantage  to  the  public. 

We.  are  aware  that  the  shortness  of  the  distance  between 
the  two  lakes  may  be  urged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
canal.  If,  however,  the  intended  railway  between  Belfast 
and  Dublin  should  be  carried  so  far  to  the  west  of  the  present 
Dublin  road,  as  to  pass-  nealrTandragee  and  Portnorris,  wbicb 
would  add  very  little  to  the  distance,  a  railway  could  be  ex- 
tended from  it  to  Lough  Erne,  which  would  be  but  little 
longer  than  the  projected  canal.  Such  a  railway  would  be  ex- 
cellently situated  for  accomplishing  the  ends  of  such  establish- 
ments; as  it  might  pass  Armagh  and  other  towns,  and  would 
intersect  a  district  which  is  one  of  the  most  populous  in  Ire- 
land, and  which  would  thus  be  greatly  benefited,  both  in  rela- 
tion to  agriculture  and  manufactures,  We  are  not  prepared 
to  suggest  the  precise  line,  as  that  can  be  determined  only  by 
actual  survey;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  portion 
of  country  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  would  by  no 
means  present  any  considerable  difficulties.  We  are  equally 
unable  to  state  aoy  thing  definite  respecting  the  expense;  but 
from  -what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  would  be  much  less  than 
that  of  a  canal,  on  a  corresponding  scale.  Another  advan- 
tage of  such  a  railway  is,  that  branches  could  be  readily  car- 
ried from  it  to  Cookstown,  Omagh,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and 
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various  other  places;  and,  If  these -were  constructed  for 
horses,  the  expense  would  be  moderate,  and  the  public  ac- 
commodation great;  as  a  single  horse  would  convey  on  wag- 
gons, according  to  circumstances,  from  4  or  5  to  15  tons,  or 
upwards,  of  goods,  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour,  to  the  prin- 
cipal line,  where  the  same  waggons,  without  any  injury  to 
the  goods  by  changing  them  from  one  vehicle  to  another,  and 
without  labour  or  loss  of  time,  might  be  attached  to  the  loco- 
motive engine,  and  conveyed  to  their  ulterior  destination. 
In  case  of  a  canal,  on  the  contrary,  branches  for  lighters, 
extending  from  it  to  such  places  as  those  mentioned  above, 
would,  in  almost  every  case,  be  far  more  expensive,  and  would 
want  the  important  recommendation  of  despatch. 

Another  objection,  of  much  consequence  against  the  pro- 
posed canal,  is  its  connexion  with  the  Lagan  Navigation  and 
Lough  Neagh.  While  the  Lagan  Navigation,  like  other  ca- 
nals, is  liable  to  interruption  from  frost  in  winter;  and  while 
in  summer,  its  utility  is  often,  either  wholly  or  partially,  sus- 
pended for  a  long  period  by  drought;  the  advantages  which 
it  might  otherwise  present  are  greatly  counteracted  by  its 
partial  connexion  with  the  Lagan,  as  the  floods  in  that  river 
not  only,  on  several  occasions,  stop  the  lighters  from  plying, 
but  also  injure  the  canal.  Great  delays  are  also  frequently 
occasioned  by  contrary  winds  and  stormy  weather,  on  Lough 
Neagh,— -an  inconvenience  which  we  believe  has  been  only 
very  partially  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  steam-boat.  We  are 
informed,  indeed,  that  at  present,  on  account  of  the  delays 
arising  from  these  causes,  goods  are  very  often  sent  by  land 
carriage  to  and  from  Cooks  town,  and  other  places,  at  an  ex- 

Cose  of  £2  or  £3  a  ton;  while  the  charge  on  the  canal  would 
only  8s.  or  10s.*  We  are  told,  also,  that  the  average  time 
of  passage  by  the  canal  from  Belfast  to  Enniskillen,  is  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  a  week;  and  we  have  heard  that,  even 
in  favourable  circumstances,  the  time  of  passage  between  Bel- 
fast and  the  Derry  side  of  Lough  Neagh,  is  generally  four  days. 
By  the  railway,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  most  moderate  cal- 
culation, the  time  of  conveying  goods  or  passengers  between 

•  We  have  seen  it  lately  elated,  as  an  argument  to  faveur  of  canals  in  this  country, 
that  the  carriage  (on  the  Lagan  Navigation,  we  presume)  is  as  cheap  as  the  proposed 
fates  on  the  Manchester  railway.  This  cheapness,  however,  is  only  apparent ;  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  income  of  the  canal  uruuiietara  arises  from  a  tax  of  4d.  per  gallon 
on  all  the  whiskey  consumed  in  Belfast,  and  a  large  district  of  country.  This  tax, 
which  is  generally  felt  as  a  partial  and  heavy  impost,  yielded,  during  the  last  year,  some 
thousands  of  pounds;  and  besides  this,  the  proprietors  receive,  annually,  a  considerable 
sum,  as  an  equivalent  for  a  tax,  which  has  been  wisely  repealed,  of  Id.  per  gallon  on  all 
the  beer  used  in  Che  same  district.  From  these  facta,  it  will  follow,  that  the  rates  of 
carriage  on  other  canals  cannot  bfrexpected  tobeaslowas  they  are^at  present  on  the 
Lagan  Navigation. 
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Belfast  add  Enniskillen  would  not  exceed  twelve  or  fourteen 
hoars,  while  five  or  six  hours  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
distance  between  Belfast  and  Armagh. 

It  may  be  supposed  that,  from  the  state  of  the  country,  rail- 
ways would  not  pay  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  The  mere 
paying  of  a  certain  per  centage,  however,  on  the  original 
shares,  should  be  a  very  minor  consideration,  either  with  land- 
holders or  merchants  in  this  country,  particularly  the  former. 
Should  a  landed  proprietor  expend  £1000  on  such  an  object, 
without  receiving  directly  even  a  shilling  in  return,  he  might 
be  repaid,  in  a  manifold  degree,  by  the  increased  value  of  his 
lands;  and  merchants  and  traders  may  be  mnch  benefited  by 
the  greater  export  and  import  of  various  articles,  and  by  the 
increased  consumption  of  others.  If  railways  do  not  pay, 
however,  much  less  would  canals,  which,  on  a  corresponding 
scale,  would  unquestionably  be  much  more  expensive.  By 
railways,  also,  both  travelling  and  the  transmission  of  goods 
would  be  increased  in  a  degree  that  can  never  be  effected  by 
canals;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  intercourse  between  Belfast 
and  Glasgow  is  many  times  greater,  since  steam-vessels  began, 
a  few  years  ago,  to  afford  new  facilities,  and  new  comforts  for 
travelling.  By  this  means,  the  profits  of  railways  would,  in 
most  cases,  be  much  greater  than  present  appearances  would 
at  first  lead  us  to  suppose;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country 
where  this  woold  be  the  case  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  Ire- 
land, which  presents  such  a  harvest  of  great  natural  advan- 
tages unreaped,  and  such  a  numerous  population,  whose 
energies,  now  comparatively  dormant,  if  successfully  awaked 
into  useful  and  profitable  action,  could  soon  elevate  their 
country  to  that  rank  to  which  it  is  entitled  among  the  nations, 
by  its  natural  resources.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  indeed, 
that  the  line  we  have  been  recommending  holds  oat  a  very 
reasonable  prospect  of  affording  an  adequate  return  for  such 
capital  as  might  be  judiciously  expended  in  its  construction; 
and,  on  that  account,  its  formation  woold  probably  be  under- 
taken by  the  Hibernian  General  Railway  Company.  By  such 
a  line,  also,  several  new  districts  of  country  would  be  opened 
up;  and  many  gentlemen  of  property  would  be  interested  in 
its  formation,  who  would  doubtless  contribute  liberally  to  its 
funds.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  counties 
through  which  it  would  pass  would  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  its  construction,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  to  the 
making  of  public  roads,  which  are  far  inferior  in  utility  to 
railways;  and,  even  if  all  these  means  should  fail  in  accom- 
plishing the  object,  it  is  likely,  from  the  present  disposition 
of  Government  towards  Ireland,  that  aid  might  be  granted, 
in  one  shape  or  other,  from  the  public  purse. 
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For  farther  Information  on  this  salgect,  we  mast  refer  to 
our  former  article.  Some  other  facte,  also,  which  could  not 
well  be  comprehended  in  the  limits  of  this  paper,  will  be 
found  in  the  scientific  matter,  at  the  end  .of  this  Number. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  by  calling  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  promoting  the  means  of  internal  communi- 
cation in  this  country,  to  the  formation  of  railways;— -not 
merely  of  those  which  would  connect  Belfast,  Dublin,  and 
Enniskillen,  but  of  others  which  would  intersect  the  fruitful 
and  important  districts  of  Down,  Antrim,  and  other  counties 
of  Ireland.     Let  landlords  and  tenants  consider  with  what 
safety  and  despatch,  and  at  how  small  expense  the  grain, 
butter,  pork,  live  cattle,  and  other  productions  of  the  interior, 
could  be  conveyed  to  Belfast,  or  other  seaports;  while  build- 
ing materials,  manure,  and  other  articles  for  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  could  be  had  with  equal  ease  in  return.     Let 
merchants  and  shopkeepers,  bleachers  and  manufacturers, 
refleot  en  the  facility  and  despatch  with  which  the  various 
articles  that  are  constantly  passing  through  their  hands,  may 
be  transmitted  from  one  place  to  another,  as  circumstances  may 
require*  Let  the  philanthropistconsider  what  means  of  improve- 
ment would  thus  be  afforded  to  our  country.  Give  to  its  popula- 
tion the  means  of  disposing  of  the  productions  of  their  Cams 
to  advantage,  and  of  getting  in  return  the  articles  off  conve- 
nience and  comfort  which  they  would  thus  be  enabled  to 
purchase,  and  they  will  be  industrious:  give  them  timber  and 
other  materials  for  building,  at  moderate  expense,  and  they 
will  gradually  form  the  desire  of  having  better  dwellings  than 
the  miserable  hovels  in  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  country, 
they  now  generally  reside :  afford  the  means  of  procuring 
fuel,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  manufactures,  and  of 
transporting  the  manufactured  article  to  its  proper  destina- 
tion on  moderate  terms,  and  machinery  will  spring  op  through 
the  land,  and  give  other  employment  to  the  youth  of  our 
country,  than  to  lounge  in  idleness  through  the  day,  and  to 
prowl  for  Mood,  like  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  in  the  night 
Let  these  views  be  considered,  and  we  trust  that  many  indi- 
viduals of  activity  and  influence  will  be  actuated  by  the  no- 
bler motive  of  patriotism,  and  the  more  powerful  one  of  self- 
interest,  in ,  promoting  a  project  which  may  bear  no  incon- 
siderable share,  along  with  oth<r  schemes  of  improvement,  in 
the  renovation  ef  our  country,  and  in  promoting  the  pros- 
perity, comfort,  *nd  peace  of  its  inhabitants. 

Z.  A. 


Somff*  qf  Israel. 
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[The  following  are  original  communications  from  the  author  of  the 
Songs  of  Israel,  whom  we  are  happy  to  rank  among  our  regular 
contributor*.— Dc/tfor*  ] 


DIRGE   OF  RACHEL. 
(Genesis  xxxy.  1ft) 


Am  Rachel  lies  ta  tyhntikH  land,' 
Beneath  her  lonely  oak  of  weeping ; 
vYltn  mouldering  heart,  and  withering  hand* 
Use  steep  of  death  for  ever  sleeping. 

The  Spring  oaves  smiling  down  the  vale, 
The  lilies  and  the  rotes  bringing ; 

But  Rachel  never  more  shall  hail 
The  Sowers  that  in  the  world  art  springing. 

The  Summer  gfves  his  radiant  day, 

And  Jewish  Barnes  thedanoe are  treading  j 
But  Rachel  on  her  couch  of  day, 


The  Autumn's  ripening  son  bai 
And  reapers  to  the  field  to  calling ; . 

Bat  Rachel's  voice  no  longer  Joins. 
The  choral  song  at  twilight's  falling. 


The  Winter  sends  his  drenching  shower, 

And  sweeps  his  bowttqg  Wast  around  her; 
Bnt  earthly  storms  possess  no  power, 
Tn  bra*  the  slumber  that  bath  bound  nert 

Thus  round  and  round  the  Seasons  go,— 
But  Joy  or  grief  no  more  betide  her ; 

For  Rachel's  bosom  could  not  know, 
Tbotftiends  were  housed  in  death  betide  bar. 

Yet  time  shall  come,  as  prophets  say, 
Whose  dreams  with  glorious  thingsare  blended, 

When  seasons  on  their  changeftit  way 
Shall  wend  not  as  they  long  have  wended. 

Yes,  time  slutt  com*  when  ftiwen  that  bloom  - 
Shall  meet  no  storm  their  bloom  to  wither* 

When  friends,  rejoicing  from  the  tomb,' 
Have  gone  to  heavenly  dimes  together. 


ELIJAH    IN    HOREB. 
(1  Kings,  xix.  9-Xa> 
Fbom  JevebeTt  pursuing  wrath,  Hie  earthquake  pessed-a  ire  of  dread 


The  heathen  Queen  who  sought  hit  death, 

Elijah  made  his  lone  abode 

In  Horeb's  hiU-the  mount  of  God. 

And  there  within  his  desert  cave 
Or  grief  and  gloom— •  living  grave, 
Tbe  Prophet  heaved  his  lonely  sigh. 
And  peayed,  with  fervent  heart,  to  die. 

Tie  Lou  passed  by— «  strong  wind  blew, 
The  mountains  shook  like  drops  of  dew  | 
AadUkelhehoax^ostoathei 


TW  wind  was  stilled— an  earthquake  came, 
like  ague  through  creation's  frame; 


ItcmbtodUke  child  of  human  birth. 


The  glowing  firmament  o'erapread ; 
As  when  me  Loan  to  guilty  souls 
Speaks   and  the  rattling  thunder  rolls. 

Bnt  m  the  wind  that  rent  the  rock, 
Or  In  the  earthquake's  fearful  shock; 
Of  in  the  radiant  Are  that  shot 
Athwart  the  sky— the  Lostt  waa  not 

And,  then,  there  came  a  still  small  voice, 
That  made  the  Prophet's  heart  rejoice; 
A  stillsmaU  voice,  with  sootbjng  words 
Qf  hope  and  peace—It  was  the  Loan's ! 

Elijah  left  his  lone  abode, 
Confiding  in  his  guardian  God ; 
And  Journled  on  to  Syria!*  land, 
TV)  execute  the  Lord's  command. 
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THE  GLORIOUS,  PIOUS,  AND  IMMORTAL  MEMORY  OF 
KING  WILLIAM; 

BEMABKS  OK  MB.  HOGOV  -SCENES  OF  OTHER  WORLDS,- 

Published  m  No.  I.  of  the  Belfast  Magadne.  • 

I  think  I  see  you  start,  Mr.  Editor,  at  the  title  of  this  pa- 
per;  and  yet  I  cannot  conceive  yon  to  be  a  person  of  a  very 
shrinking  nature,  after  the  bold  debut  you  have  made  in  the 
first  number  of  your  Magazine.  Why,  Sir,  you  have  roused 
up  into  conflict  all  the  evil  spirits  in  Ireland,  and  have  dived 
into  Pandsemonium  to  search  for  more.  First,  Scribleras 
comes  forward,  laughing  both  at  Popish  and,Protestant  gladia- 
tors ;  then,  we  have  a  long  lecture  from  the  last  letter  of  the 
Alphabet,  (which  you  know  is  a  crooked  one,)  addressed  to  all 
manner  and  sorts  of  persons  whatsoever,  in  which  Bible  So* 
cieties,  Catholic  Claims,  and  the  National  Clergy,  are  brought 
into  solemn  judgment;  then  comes  the  Younger  Persius, 
soaring  in  the  empyrean  heights  of  poetry,  and  singing  Paeans 
to  the  great  O'ConnelK  But  we  have  scarcely  had  time  to 
breathe  after  this  lofty  flight,  till  we  are  carried  ten  thousand 
fathoms  down  to  regions  of  punishment,  where  we  witness 
the  disgrace,  and  listen  to  the  repentant  waitings  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Characters  which  modern  times  have  produced. 
What  more  could  you  have  done  ? — You  give  us,  by  way  of 
dessert,  the  Battle  of  Ballynahinch  ! 

These  are  potent,  stirring  subjects,  Mr.  Editor.  You  are 
handling  edge-tools  with  a  vengeance ;  and  if  you  escape 
unhurt  amidst  such  a  number  of  malignant  Demons,  you  are 
the  most  miraculous  man  alive. 

Incedis  per  ignes 

Suppositos  cineri  doloso.f 

I  must  confess,  however,  that,  in  general,  you  have  touched 
upon  these  topics  with  a  delicate  hand,  guided,  apparently,  by 
a  temperate  and  liberal  spirit ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  that  you 
could  lead  us  to  talk  of  such  subjects,  without  extravagance 

•  We  postpone  the  insertion  of  some  articles  intended  for  the  present  Number,  tt> 
make  room  for  this  communication,  which  we  have  just  now  received.  We  insert  it 
not  only  from  a  principle  of  strict  impartiality,  but  because  the  sentiments  it  expresses 
concerning  the  Revolution  in  1688,  accord  more  with  our  own,  than  those  contained 
in  the  Dialogue  to  which  it  refers.  We  give  it  and  its  title  verbatim  from  the  MS.  we 
have  receivea.~£DiT. 

f  You  tread  adventurous,  and  incautious  tread 
On  fires,  with  faithless  embers  overspread. 

Francis's  Horace,  Book  21.  Ode  1. 
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or  malignity,  you  would  do  more  for  Ireland  than  she  can 
ever  do  for  yon.  Moderation,  however,  although  a  rare  arti- 
cle In  this  country,  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  bring  a  high  price. 
In  your  paper  on  the  Present  State  of  Ireland,  you  talk  of  a 
middle  party,  which  is  growing  into  strength;  I  wish  Dioge- 
nes were  here  with  his  lantern  to  find  it  out.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  each  party,  almost  wholly  engrossed  in  some  single, 
strong,  and  impetuous  passion,  demands  gratification  of  a 
particular  kind ;  and  refuses  with  disgust,  or  at  least  receives 
with  indifference,  every'  thing  which  is  not  peppered  up  to 
its  peculiar  taste.  The  spirit  of  Irish  politics  dwells  in  the 
regions  of  the  sublime,  careering  amid  tempests  and  clouds, 
and  glorying  in  the  war  of  elements.  Is  it  for  you,  Sir,  to 
reach  her  high  elevation ;  and  compose  the  jarring  principles 
of  chaos  ?  Ton  are  merely  throwing  straws  on  the  whirlwind, 
and  stemming  the  tide  with  a  feather.  We  live,  like  the 
Salamander,  in  fire ;  and  if  you  touch  us,  you  are  consumed. 
Such  is  our  Politics,  and  such  indeed  is  our  general  temper, 
that  there  is  nothing  we  hate  so  much  as  moderation : — a 
shuffling,  trimming,  cowardly,  go-between,  cautious,  trem- 
bling spirit  of  hesitation,  more  suitable  to  some  other  countries 
than  to  the  land  we  live  in.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  you  must 
give  us  something  else  than  good  sense  and  good  writing,  or 
we  shall  say  of  your  Magazine,  what  Swift,  (he  was  the  biting 
dog),  said  of  Young's  Satires,  that  "  they  should  either  have 
been  more  angry,  or  more  merry." 

Having  thus  used  the  freedom  to  make  these  general  re- 
marks, I  am  going  to  put  your  impartiality  to  a  still  severer 
trial,  by  calling  the  attention  of  your  readers,  to  a  particular 
Paper  in  your  last  Number,  entitled,  "  Scenes  of  other 
Worlds,"  by  Mr.  James  Hogg.  For  this  person,  as  a  man  of 
genius,  I  entertain  a  very  high  respect,  and  I  am  truly  glad 
to  find  him  among  your  Correspondents.  He  has  woven  a 
garland  of  immortality  for  himself  in  the  Poem  of  the  Queen's 
Wake.  He  is  one  of  those  distinguished  ornaments  of  his 
country,  who  have  raised  themselves  from  obscure  life ;  and 
who  have  reflected  almost  as  much  honour  on  the  structure 
and  institutions  of  that  state  of  society,  which  could  nurture 
up  soch  men,  in  such  circumstances,  as  they  have  thrown  on 
their  own  native  vigour,  and  persevering  industry. 

Mr.  Hogg  is,  I  think,  a  particular  favourite  in  this  part  of 
the  country ;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  he  is  even  at  home.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  it  was  a  knowledge  of  this  circumstance, 
which  induced  you  to  insert  his  Dialogue  between  King 
William  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  your  Magazine.  I 
approve  most  heartily  of  the  plan  of  calling  in  auxiliaries,  if 
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KpiMft,  frmn  ettoy  quarter.  I*  may  give  variety  to  yoar 
Mieetion ;  promote  a  mow  friendly  intercoms  on  literary 
subjects,  between  distant  parte  of  the  Empire ;  and  when  the 
Writer,  as  in  the  present  owe,  is  conspicuous  for  his  teletite, 
it  must  lend  an  additional  interest  to  bis  commonfcatiooe, 
altogether  independent  ot  their  intrinsic  merit.  The  London 
9*d  Edinburgh  Periodicals  are  supplied  promiscuously,  I 
believe,  from  the  contributions  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
Writers*  The  principles  of  a  free  trade  should  equalty  re. 
gnlate  the  interchange  of  material  and  immaterial  products. 
To  compare  great  things  with  small,  what  should  we  have 
thought,  if  a  London  Magazine  had  declined  the  assistance 
of  Jtarke,  because  he  was  an  irishman.  Still,  however,  with 
all  humility,  I  think  year  insertion  of  Mr.  Hogg's  paper  was 
90  iajudtciou*  act.  The  name'  of  King  William  is  the  very 
watchword  of  dissension  in  Ireland.  The  principles  insi- 
nuated ia  the  Dialogue  are  pure  and  undisguised  Toryism. 
Wtt)iam's  character  is  placed  in  an  unfavourable,  and  in  my 
opinion  an  unjust  light.  The-Dialogne,  although  not  without 
spirit  and  occasional  power,  is  obscure  to  a  general  reader, 
particularly  to  us  Irishmen.  Some  of  the  historical  allusions 
are  minute  or  doubtful;  mid  the  allegorical  machinery  of  the 
tartan  rag,  with  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  wiped  his 
brows,  as  well  as  King  William's  handkerchief,  on  which  were 
emblasoaed  the  words  Father-iti-law,  seem  to  me  poor 
expedients,  unworthy  the  genius  of  Hogg,  as  employed  to; 
point  out  the  eadfes  Of  their  respective  sufferings. 

What  does  King  William  mean  by  saying,  "  Ob !  it  was  a  vSe 
affair— that  convention  of  Closer-seven,  with  all  its  preceding' 
and  subsequent  connexions.  It  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
rain  of  my  people*-'  This  convention,  as  many  of  your  read- 
ers know,  was  epterod  into  between  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
and  the  Duke  of  Riohlieu  in  1765,  by  which  38,000  Hanover- 
ians  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  afms,  and  the  whole 
Electorate  of  Hanover  was  left,  for  seme  time,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  French.  This,  of  course,  is  a  Wow  at  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland;— but  whether  does  King  William  mean  his 
English  or  Patch  people?  We  have  an  allusion  to  CWemdfair, 
which,  I  am  persuaded,  few  Irish  readers  know  any  thing 
about.  It  was  at  this  place,  the  last  adherents  of  King  James, 
in  Scotland,  were  defeated  in  1690,  by  Colonel  Livingstone. 
But  we  are  not,  in  this  country,  so  well  acquainted,  as  Mr. 
Hogg  is,  with  th*  old  Jacobite  song,  the  Houghs  of  Cromdak. 

As  I  came  in  by  Achendown,  I  met  a  man  in  tartan  (reifs, 

A  little  ww  hit  ftae  the  to**,  I  gpiered  at  torn  what  was  the  new*; 
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«  It  wasf  I,"  says  King  WMiafc  tor  (*mhsriand,  "  that  set 
the  e#o#a  on  your  wfcete's  head."    George  I.  war  fr*ral- 
fciih**,  eoi  not  ancle,  to  WitBtm  Date  of  Cumberland;  and 
wa*  the  fest  of  tie  Hone*  of  Hanover,  who*  in  oonseqactace 
of  the  extension  of  tbe  Act  of  Settlement,  came  to  the  posses* 
«oa  of  tbe  British  Crown,    Ho  Ad  oat,  indeed,  inherit  it,  as 
a  patrimonial  estate,  by  Asr  art*  ffyMr  which,  fa  tbe  opinion 
of  My.  Hogg,  and  all  true  Tories  and  Jacobites,  is,  I  srippcee, 
tbo>  only  real,  legitimate,  and  dfMa*  right;  but  he  possessed 
it  by  the  adjudication  of  Parliament,  oontisfiiig  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Coemone,  and  with  tbe  fott  assent  of  a  vast  majority  of 
a  free  and  enlightened  people.*    I  tope,  Sir,  those  dayg  of 
bigotry  and  delusion  have  not  returned,  in  which  the  will 
and  personal  interest'  of  the  king  is  to  be  considered  as  supe- 
rior to  the  will  aftd  interest  of  the  whole  people;    I  hope  it 
is  no  longer* matter  Of  doubt,  in  these'  oountriea,  that  the 
wMi  of  the  people*  in  such  cases,;  i»  the  w#i  of  God,  and  the 
absolute  criterion  of  political  justice.   And  yet,  in  Mr.  Hogg's 
Diafogue,  this  very  King  William,  who  himself  received  the 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  peopte,  and  who  was  the  fortu- 
nate instrument  of  expelling  the  tyrannical  Stuarts  from  the 
throne,  is,  most  absurdly,  made  to'  speak  of  Prince  Charles  as 
tbe  kgMmaie  Sovereign  of  the  British  people.    This  is  from 
the  month- of  King  William,  who,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
fictitious  conversation,  denies*  that  James  Duke  of  York  was 
ever  properly  and  truly  King  of  Great  Britain*  "  Who,"  says 
King  Wttiiamy  "  would  bang  or  mangle  a  dog  for  being  faith- 
ftil  to  his  master,  and  fo*  following  bhb  through  peril  and 
mischance?"    I  would  not,  Mr.  Editor,  hang  any  faitttfol 
dug,  if  I  eoold  help  \ty  but,  if  the  dogs  Of  Prince  Charles 
misted  to  force  me  into  their  kennel,  I  would  hang  both  them 
end  their  master  before  I  would  go  in. 

Sir,*  I  am  no  demoorate.  1  love  the-  constitution  of  my 
oonntry,  and  I<  revere  my  king.  I  cordially  approve  of 
hereditary  succession  to  a  sceptre  which  is'  to  be  swayed 
according  to  law.,  and  I  would  not  throw  out  suoh  an  object 
of  ambition,  as  an  apple  of  discord,  to  be  grappled  for  by 
contending  chiefs.  I  know  of  no  Government  which  has 
stood  so  long  and  done  so  much  as  oar  own,  in  fostering  a 
jreat  and  magnanimous  peopler illustrious  for  their  literature, 
their  liberty,  and  their  arms*  But  I  love  the  constitution, 
and  revere  the  king,  because  they  are  the  bulwarks  of  liberty 
and  justice,  and  the  chosen  guardians  of  the  people  who  live 
under  their  authority.  Durst  we  have  spoken  thus,  under 
the  reign  of  the  Stuarts?  We  must  have  asked  liberty  first 
from  the  pillory  and  the  gallows ;  and  I  have  no  notion  of 
becoming  a  faithful  dog  to  any  prince,  on  such  terms. 
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These  are  principles  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  never  to 
be  tampered  with.  They  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  human 
liberty,  and  of  all  true  national  glory.  They  have  shed  a 
lustre  on  the  British  character  which  has  been  reflected  on 
every  enlightened  Nation  in  Europe, — revealing  the  manifold 
horrors  of  Despotism.  The  United  States  of  America  bor- 
rowed their  light  from  the  Altar  of  British  Freedom ;  the 
French  caught  it  from  them  and  from  us,  but  quenched  its 
radiance  for  some  time  in  faction  and  in  blood.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  Parent  light  burns;  and  may  it  continue  to  burn, 
with  mild  and  diffusive  lustre,  till  the  remotest  tribes  of  the 
earth  have  caught  something  of  its  beauty  and  splendour  ! 

There  is  no  man  of  common  feeling  who  does  not  sympa- 
thise with  fallen  greatness.  And  who  does  not  admire  the 
undaunted  firmness  and  devoted  fidelity  of  some  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Stuarts  ?  These  are  themes  for  Poetry  and 
Romance,  and  may  yet,  perhaps,  be  destined  to  draw  pleas- 
ing tears  from  the  admirers  of  dramatic  excellence.  But  the 
happiness  and  rights  of  nations  are  not  to  be  got  up  like  a 
Play,  nor  our  reverence  for  the  achievements  of  our  Ances- 
tors to  be  bartered,  no,  not  even  in  imagination,  for  the  Dia- 
logue or  the  Song  of  a  Jacobite. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
as  represented  in  "  The  Scenes  of  other  Worlds,"  I  have 
little  to  say.  The  rebels  fought  at  Prestonpane,  and  at  Fal- 
kirk, with  characteristic  vigour,  and  with  complete  sucoesa. 
The  Prince,  by  bis  conduct  and  valour,  showed  himself  wor- 
thy of  such  adherents.  But  at  Culloden,  the  victory  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  cost  only  the  conflict  of  half  an  hour, 
before  the  Rebel  Army  was  completely  routed.  The  Soldiery, 
stung  with  revenge  at  their  former  disgrace,  and  left  by  their 
General  to  the  full  indulgence  of  the  most  barbarous  and 
brutal  passions,  committed  deeds  which  are  shocking  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  whioh  must  for  ever  remain  as  a  stigma  on 
the  character  of  the  Duke.  During  the  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre, and  universal  desolation  which  followed,  His  Royal  High- 
ness is  said  to  have  amused  himself  with  foot  and  horse  races, 
and  to  have  given  a  fine  Holland  smock  to  the  soldiers'  wives, 
for  which  they  contended  on  the  backs  of  Highland  poneys, 
riding  like  men  !  The  recital  of  such  circumstances  almost 
makes  every  man  a  Jacobite  for  the  moment ;  and  History 
should  never  cease  to  re-echo  such  statements  of  barbarity, 
so  long  as  they  are  believed  to  be  true. 

The  sous  against  their  father  stood, 

The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood : 

Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 

The  Victor' s$oul  was  not  appeased: 

The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 

Devouring  flames,  and  murdering  steel !— Smollett. 
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I  bare  not  searched  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  charac- 
ter in  those  Memoirs  of  the  times  in  which  falter  information 
Might  be  expected  to  be  found,  bat  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that,  in  so  far  as  the  battle  of  Golloden  is  concerned,  the 
Highlander's  dirk,  in  Mr.  Hogg's  Dialogue,  'was,  according 
to  poetical  justice,  well  bestowed  in  the  body  of  his  Royal 
Highness.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  mention,  that,  in 
an  anonymous  continuation  of  Smollett's  History  of  England, 
when  the  death  of  the  Duke,  in  1765,  is  mentioned,  I  find 
him  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe,  as  a  man 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  letters,  and  for  an  extensive  be- 
nevolence, which  displayed  itself  in  his  countenance,  and 
rendered  him  a  blessing  to  all  around  him.  It  is  not  my 
business  to  sift  these  matters  at  present.  His  military  enter- 
prises are  recorded  in  the  general  histories  of  the  period,  and 
if  estimated  by  their  success,  they  will  not  reflect  muoh  glory 
on  his  character.  As  to  bis  general  benevolence,  and  his 
love  of  letters,  I  know  nothing.  I  speak  only  of  the  battle 
of  Culloden.  The  praise  or  blame  of  an  anonymous  writer, 
respecting  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  whose  nephew 
was  at  that  moment  on  the  throne,  is  deserving  of  little  at- 
tention ;  as  the  one  might  spring  from  a  factious  opposition 
to  the  Government,  and  the  other  be  the  effect  of  courtly 
adulation,  or  of  that  puerile  admiration  which  adores  every 
thing,  good  or  bad,  which  is  connected  with  a  Royal  House. 
It  is  the  essential  duty  of  History  to  do  justice,  and  no  more 
than  justice,  to  departed  characters  who  have  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  happiness  and  destiny  of  human  beings. 
The  personal  character  of  such  men  might  often  merit  more 
than  ordinary  indulgence,  from  the  great  difficulties  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  the  strong  temptations  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  But  when  an  exposure  of  their  character  be- 
comes necessary  to  the  interest  of  existing  and  future  mil- 
lions, it  is  absolutely  immoral,  not  to  bring  their  political  vir- 
tues and  vices  fairly  before  the  bar  of  the  public.  How  deeply 
is  it  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Hume  attended  so  little  to  this 
principle. 

Now,  Sir,  has  your  ingenious  Correspondent,  Mr.  Hogg, 
acted  thus  fairly  with  King  William  ?  I  affirm  he  has  not. 
And  pray  what  can  be  your  motive  for  bringing  him  thus  be- 
fore the  public,  except  to  throw  a  shade  of  obloquy  on  those 
principles  whioh  he  espoused,  and  which  far  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  population  of  these  kingdoms,  nay,  I  verily  be- 
lieve I  might  say  the  whole  of  these  kingdoms,  approve  of. 
Do  you  really  expect  to  find  readers  on  such  a  subject  ? 

As  to  the  circumstance  of  your  sending  King  William  to 
Purgatory,  which  has  given  so  much  offence  to  some  of  my 


esteemed  friends,  I  make  bo  oeoeuntef  it.  14  Ira  mere  play 
of  the  fancy,  and  was  nnqpsaaty  to.  bring  abort  4b©  kind  of 
conversation  which  tj»e  Author  of  the  Dialogue  ooatoaanlatedi 
It  was  well  ha  did  no*  send  bin  farther*  mbd  somewhat 
deeper  down,  where  many  a  Jacobile  has  ofbo  wtthed  bin 
to  be.  William  died  in  1702,  Cumberland  in  176* ;  so  that, 
according  to  the  circumstance*  of  the  Dialogue*  King  William 
moat  have  bean,. at  taaaf,  aUty-thnee  years  in  that  *«  dim  and 
desolate  globe,"  purging  away,  by  bis  Bufferings  and  re* 
pentaaee,  forsooth!— 4he  ab»  of  Wing  been  the  Author  of 
oar  Great  Revolution.  For  I  contend  that  the  Dialogue  is 
without  point,  unless  it.be  ahund  at  this  Objeot.  Now,  this  is 
quite  delightful.  Although  I  hare-  always  felt  great  gqasa* 
miahness  about  doing  peoaace,  I  should  not  care,  much  to 
take  a  turn  or  two  with  the  oM  King,  along  those  lakes  of 
Uqpid  sulpha* ;  provided,,  and  albeity  it  was  only  for  his  poll* 
tioal  crimes  he  was  there,  and  alio  provided,  that  his  political 
virtues  wore  to  be  eounted  in  opposition  to  them.  This*  with 
your  leave*  Mr,  Editor,  is  my  feeling  oa  the  subject ;  although 
you  have  published  a  Dialogue,  in  the  year  of  God  1885,  no 
less  than  137  years  after  the  Revolution,;  in  which,,  it  would 
seem,  you  cannot  ye/  forgive  the  Author  of  that  monstroo* 
act  God  ia»  1  trust*  more  meroifal  than  man,  and  therefore 
I  havo  some  hopes  of  King*  William ; — but,  I  oan  scarcely 
resist  tiie  unchristian  wiab9T-if  there  be  a  single  individual  in 
these  Kingdoms,  who  wishes*  no*,  that  tbat  transaction  had 
not  taken  place*  thai  this  person  bod  a  short  trial*— not  of 
purgatory ;  that  doea  not  oome  up  to  the  full*  measure  of  my 
revenge ; — but  of  a  reign,  like  that  of  the  bigottsd*  James, 
with  his  bloody  Chancellor,  the  monster  Jefferies, «- fit 
minister  of  a  Despot  King ; — and  that  this:  person  should*  at 
the  same  time,, be  cursed  wjtb  a  free  born  spirit,  in  order  to 
enjoy,  like  a  faithful  dog,  the  arbitrary  smiles  and  stripes  of 
bis  Master-    Quod  Dais  AtertaH 

.  Although  I  havo  really  a  feeling  of  goodwill;  both  to 
Mr.  Hpgg  and  to  your  Maganine,  I  confess  I  have  not  pa- 
tience, nor  do  I  think  it  necessary,  to  go  widely  into  the  his* 
tory  of  the  period,  in  order  to  defend  King  William  from  the 
foul  aspersions  insinuated  against  hid  character,  in  your*  Ma* 
gasme.  Besides,  much  as  I  venerate  the  memory  of  that 
great  monarch,  and,  as  I  believe,  most  excellent  man;  yet 
evoo  hi*  character  is  *  matter  of  mere  indifference,  when 
compared  with  the  momentone.  principles  involved*  in  the 
transactions  of  bin  life.  The  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the 
unprincipled  aggressions  of  Lewis  XIV.— rhe  who  perfidiously 
revoked  the  edict  of  Nanta,  which  had  fosmerly  been  passed 
infavom;  of  the  French  Protestant*  by  Harry  the  IV.  of  that 


kingdom,  and  which  wesndeciared  ttf  hb  iiTevocabi<*;--the 
MKMMifol  opposition  which  VMWtin,  w«hT  infinite  skttl,  made 
to  the  ayetematie  eombinatfonr  of  prince*  against  the  spiritual 
tod  teasporaTrights  of  their  srihgeota;-4-4he  salvation  of  the 
iadepenoenee  of  his  own  native  dominions,  which  he  was 
kmind  by  evory  tie  of  honour  and  doty  to  defend;— and  the 
enpareUeled*  glory  of  freeing  theee&lngdoms,  at  their  own  r*<- 
qmet,«nd  in  the  oase  of  Sngiabd  without  bloodshed,  from  a 
yoke  of  despotism  which  no  Ofnun  could  bear;— these  are 
tbe  triumphs  of  William*  and  for  these  we  justly  oall  bmt 
immortal. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  brand  «**  with  the  name  of  Orange- 
hait.  If  to  be  a  Protestant  and  an  admirer  of  King  WiiKam, 
and  ooe,  who  looks  bach  with  sincere  gratitude  and  approba- 
tion o»  the  Revoiutioq  of  1688,  constitutes  an  Orangeman,  I 
am  one.  Bat  if  the  term  is  ftpplted  to  one,  whose  ancestors 
had  fitrtunatoly  freed  Mm  from  the  cfrfl  and  spiritual  thraU 
does  of  a  domineering  Dynasty,  and  who,  having  acquired 
liberty  and  poworto  himself,  is  wiHing  to  rivet  those  very 
aiming  which  galled  hie  forefathers,  on  the  neebs  of  any 
portion  of  his  feHow*eooatrymea ;  if  he  is  a  person  who 
bands  bissself  with  a  party,  against  the  civil  and  religions 
rigbte  of  any  other  party,  whether  that  party  consists  of  Ca- 
tholies  or  Dissenters ;  if  be  is  a  being  who  Masters  about  the 
Revolution^  and  wears  ail  its  insignia  about  him,  as  if  he  him* 
self  had  accomplished  it,aqd  trere  alone  able  to  maintain  it;  if  ho 
is  moan  who  wishes  rattier  iofighi  about  the  Revolution,  than 
allow  all  his  brethren  to  enjoy  Its  benefits  \  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  party,  beats  op  others  and  is  himself  heated,  with  harsh 
and  unholy  feelings  toward*  these  who  are  of  a  different  Re-* 
iigioos  Communion  from  themselves ;  then,  far  from  me  ant* 
my  friends  be  a  character  at  once  so  odious  and  so  mean ! 

I  do  indeed  sindefely  believe,  and  hope,  that  there  are  very 
few  to  whom  such  a  character  applies  in  all  its  parts;  although 
eras  good  men,  when  once  leagued  with  a  party*  are  very 
little  aware  «  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of."  Yet  I  dor 
believe  that  even  among  those  who  are  avowed  Orangemen, 
in  the  .party  sehse  of  the  word,  there  exists  much  kind  aflfeo* 
tiaa  towards  their  Catholic  countrymen,  and  that  they  would 
meat  willingly  concede  to  them  all  the  rights  and  honours  of 
freemen,  if  tbey  thought  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  the 
State.  Their  fears  on  that  sublet  are,  in  my  opinion,  alto- 
getter  groundless^  There  was  a  time  when  the  enactment 
of  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  I  believe,  was  neces- 
sary ;  especially  when  their  principles,  averse  from  toleration; 
(too  littfa  understood,  alas !  by  either  party,)  worn  supported 
ij  all  the  influence  of  the  reigning  Monarch.    Perhaps  ever* 
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under  a  Protestant'  King  there  may  hare  been  more  than 
some  apology  for  them.  Bot  now,  when,  the  three  kingdoms 
are  consolidated  into  one  empire,  and  represented  by  one 
Parliament,  the  vast  majority  of  whose  electors  are  most 
determined  Protestants,  it  appears  to  me  the  most  vision- 
ary of  all  claims  to  raise  the  cry  of  "  No  Popery."  I  am 
therefore  for  Catholic  Emancipation.  I  do  not  consider 
those  inestimable  blessings  which  I  enjoy  under  the  Revolu- 
tion settlement  half  so  sweet  as  they  would  be,  if  I  knew 
that  I  enjoyed  them  withont  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others. 
Bat  it  is  idle  to  argue  on  such  an  exbansted  subject. 

But  I  would  ask  those  of  my  cotintrymen  who  are  called 
Orangemen,  whether  they  approve  of  that  irritating,   and 

E»rpetoal  cant  abont  the  miseries  of  Ireland  from  the  days  of 
enry  II.  ?  That  constant  turning  up  of  evils  which  hap- 
pened before  the  flood,  as  if  they  were  at  all  connected  with 
the  present  Government  and  Administration  of  Ireland? 
The,  senseless  clamour  about  the  transfer  of  property  which 
took  place  long  ago,  as  if  a  new  division  of  it  were  at  all 
possible,  expedient,  or  desirable?  la  it  not  plain,  that  the 
present  generation  have  no  more  concern  with  these  matters, 
than  my  little  finger  has  with  the  motions  of  the  Moon  ? 
Would  not  the  practical  adoption  of  such  principles  lead  to 
endless  revolutions,  and  violate  all  the  laws  of  property  ? 
And  yet  the  Catholics,  and  the  friends  of  the  Catholics 
sometimes  speak  in  this  way.  Captain  Rock  in  his  witty 
memoirs,  where  he  has  said  many  pretty  things,  and  many 
things  which  are  too  melancholy,  and  too  true,  has  given 
such  a  colouring  to  the  History  of  Ireland,  as  seems  to  have 
made  many  of  his  readers  think,  that  they  can  never  hate  the 
preseni  Government  sufficiently,  for  having  suffered  the  Go* 
vernments  whioh  are  past  to  use  Ireland  so  badly.  This 
feeling,  I  confess,  has  of  late  appeared  to  me  more  rea- 
sonable, in  consequence  of  a  conversation  which  I  lately 
bad  with  an  old  Scotchman,  who  assured  me,  that  he  never 
would,  to  all  eternity,  forgive  the  English  Nation  for  having 
murdered  Wallace  and  Queen  Mary.  And  surely  this  old 
man  had  a  right  to  keep  his  awn  feeling  when  he  had  it 

Bot  yon,  my  Orange  countryman,  I  suppose,  consider  such 
arguments  as  nonsensical  and  unjust.  I  confess  they  have 
generally  appeared  so  to  me,  and  I  am  sorry  that  a  most  dan- 
gerous and  factious  use  is  sometimes  made  of  them.  But  are 
you  sure  that  you  are  not  guilty  of  a  similar  error,  by  charg- 
ing your  Catholio  brethren  with  crimes  and  principles  with 
whioh  they  have  no  concern?  Are  you  not  guilty  of  repeat- 
ing old  calumnies  against  them,  and  of  reviving  grievances 
which  should,  long  ago,  have  been  buried  in  oblivion?   Or, 
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If  the  Catholics  are  really  as  bad  as  some  call  them,  (no  man 
Is  leas  a  Catholic  than  I  am),  and  If  their  religion  be  as  immu- 
tably bad,  as  they  believe  it  to  be  infallibly  good ;  still,  all  men 
are  sorely  made  of  the  same  staff,  and  there  is  nothing  baked 
np  in  the  composition  of  a  Catholic,  which  hinders  him  from 
feeling  as  other  men  feel,  •  and  acting  for  his  own  interest  as 
other  men  act.  A  dog  knows  when  he  is  well  used,  and  a  Ca- 
tholic may  perhaps  know  m  much.  I  have  heard  several 
respectable  people  affirm  solemnly,  that  a  Papist  is  capable 
of  feeling,  and  has  been  known  sometimes  to  act  even  with 
generosity  and  kindness*  I  dare  not  deny  the  possibility  of 
what  rests  upon  such  good  testimony.  I  have  even  read,  in 
Protestant  Authors,  of  Popes  who  seemed  to-  be  respectable 
men,  and  I  think  it  probable,  there  might  be  more  among 
their  flocks.  Religion  may  modify,  bat  cannot  altogether 
change  the  nature  of  men.  I  never  can  believe  that  the 
Catholic  mind  has  been  standing  still  amidst  the  general 
movements  of  the  world*  Let  the  recent  history  of  France, 
Spain,  Naples,  and  South  America,  tell  whether  it  has  or  not 
Much  indeed,  nay,  almost  every  thing,  in  some  of  these  conn- 
tries,  is  yet  to  be  done.  But  they  have  shewn  some  signs  of 
life ;  and  the  tyrants  of  the  world  are  watching  with  intense 
anxiety,  lest  they  should  begin  to  move.  Now,  if  the  Catholic 
mind  has  been  making  progress ;  and  if  we  ourselves  have 
been  advancing  in  the  practice  of  liberality ;  how  foolish  is  it, 
in  both  parties,  to  be  looking  at  eaoh  other,  as  it  were  with  a 
telescope,  through  the  dim  and  distant  interval  of  several 
centuries,  and  to  be  drawing  pictures  of  eaoh  others  great 
great  grandfathers,  and  mistaking  them  for  the  people  who 
are  around  us  ?  I  do  not  pretend,  however,  to  justify  those 
who  impute  to  you,  all  the  enormities  which  Ireland  has 
endured  in  every  preceding  age.  But  after  all,  the  imputation 
will  appear  less  gross,  if  you  oonaider  its  import,  and  remem- 
ber that  it  is  a  mere  metaphor.  It  amounts  only  to  this,  that 
by  your  still  continuing  to  exclude  the  Catholics  from  some 
of  their  just  rights,  you  have  served  yourselves  heirs  to  all 
those  political  vioes  of  our  forefathers,  which  had  a  similar 
object  The  Catholics,  therefore,  continue  to  consider  the 
advantages  which  they  have  received,  as*  wrung  from  re- 
luctant bosoms ;  especially  when  they  call  to  mind,  that  there 
were  always  as  good  reasons  for  refusing  the  many  conces- 
sions which  have  been  made,  as  for  refusing  the  few  which 
still  remain  to  be  given.  Lend  your  aid  to  complete  this 
work,  I  beseech  you  J  and  shut  out  all  pretence  for  recrimi- 
nation. A  bolish  the  chief  remaining  obstacle  to  conciliation. 
If  Catholic  Emancipation  be  a  trifling  thing ;  then  that  which 
it  is  a  trifling  thing  to  receive,  it  most  be  an  easy  thing  to  frtsili 
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Yon»  will  tbna  cat  off,  at  lee*  ono  of  the  fc»4s  nf  (ha  Hydra 
of  contention  ;—*nd  if  oikere  should  spring  up,-— ~  what 
tjhaA  ?  Will  you  suffer  eternal  tortere  from  thte  gangrene  u 
pur  free  constitution,  rather  than  bnteke  yourselves  to  means 
vrbk&  are  likely  to  do  aom  goad ;  and  which*,  in  similar 
circnn*tai|oes,  have  been  formerly  resorted  to  with  safety 
and  success;  merely  because  yon  ba*e  not  a  revelation  loans 
heaven,  assuring  you  that  thane  Measures  will  hoaasnceessftil 
a#  good  man  bape*  and  wish  them  to  be?— JBut  the  Catholics 
will  attack  the  Church*  and  appropriate  its  revenues  to  them* 
selves..  Will  they  indeed?  Why  do  they  not  do  it  now? 
Whtnc*  are,  those  slumbering  energies  to  arias,  that  aae  to 
qhange  the.  minds,  and  fettes  the  hands  of  14  or  15  miUione  of 
Protestant  sutgeets?  When  the  Catholics  talk  of  physical 
strength,  they  speak,  like  foola;  when  the  Protestants  talk  of 
dreading  it,  they  apeak,  like  cowards*  ear— something  worse* 
If  the  sky  fall,  what  will  become  of  too  larks  ?  The  Church,  of 
England  has  weathered,  gallantly,,  many  a  dreary  tempest; 
tat  it  seem  there  is  now  a  tat  in  the  hall  of  the  veesel,  which 
is  boring  out  with  great  industry  a  passage,  which  leads,  to  its 
own  destruction,  and  we  shall  all  be  instantly  drowned,  aa 
certainly  aa  we  are  to  die*!  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
that  rat  be  a  Dissenter  or  a  Catholic.— Suspicion  can  oreato 
every  thing*  and  pntdown  nothing*  Those  who  create  alarms 
about  the  Chorch,,havo  nothing  to  do  but  to  rqepo*?. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  tog  your  pardon.  I  have  lo9t  sight  of  yon* 
and  Mr.  Hogg,  and  Kiog  William ;  and  must  soon  wind  up 
the  drama  of  this  desultory  story  in  a  very  hurried  manner* 
But  if  I  bad  time,  I  should  find  no  difficulty  in  returning  to  a 
defence  of  King  William,  which  would  be  in  perfect  co». 
sisteney  with  the  principles  I  have  beeja  advocating:.  Tho 
He  volution  was  not  a  perfect,  work*.  But  it  was  the  greatest 
and  noblest  political  movement  which  bad,,  at  that  time,  been 
witnessed  o*>  the  Earth*  It  was  a  transaction  infinitely  more 
magnificent  than  the  subsequent  Revolution!  in  America. 
Greater  interests  wore  at]  stake ;  there  were  more  complicated 
relations  to  manage ;  and  ten  times  the  number  of  people  >~ 
the  whole  of  Protestant  Europe  were,  immediately  interested 
in  its  success*  Nay,  even  the  great  Catholic  Rowers,  and  his 
Holiness  Innocent  XL  combined  indirectly  to  promote  it 
•  The  Constitution  of  America  may  be  considered  an  a  scion 
from  tho  mqjestio  trunk  of  the  British  Revolution,;  —  sad 
who  knows  bow  great  it  may  become.  ?  The  spirit  of  the  Reror 
lutioo  in  this  country  cheeued  the  Americano  acres*  the 
Atlantic,  during  their  laudable  struggles  for  independence^ 
apd  did  almost  a$  much  tor  (ham,  as.  they  did  tor  themselves* 
Tho  PtesbyteViaa  and  Independent  Diasentein  of  England 
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did  not  indeed  get  fail  justice  at  the  Rendition,  trat  this 
not  the  faalt  of  William;  for  he  laboured  earnestly,  and  in 
various  ways,  to  bring  about  a  Bill  of  Comprehension,  by 
which  they  might  be  admitted,  if  possible,  even  into  the 
Chnroh  itself ;  and  he  was  anxious  above  all  things,  that,  after 
the  great  services  they  had  performed  at  the  Revolution,  they 
should  be,  at  least,  equally  eligible  to  Civil  Offices  in  the  State. 
The  liberal  and  enlightened  intentions  of  William  were  frus* 
trated,  and  the  Test  Act  was  continued  in  force.  But  wq 
should  never  forget,  in  estimating  his  personal  character,  that 
be  entertained '  more  enlightened  notions  of  toleration  than 
any  Prince  of  his  age,  and  that  this  is  the  highest  attribute  of 
a  good  king.  When  the  Coronation  Oath  of  Scotland  was 
tendered  to  him,  he  desired  it  might  be  understood,  that  that 
part  of  it  which  bound  him  to  extirpate  all  heretics,  was  not 
to  be  understood,  as  if  he  were  under  any  obligation  to  become 
a  persecutor  ;  and  with  the  assent  of  the  Commissioners,  he 
took  it  in  that  sense  only.  How  different  was  this  conduct 
from  that  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  who  trifled  *Hh  oaths 
as  if  they  were  the  mere  passports  to  eminence  and  power  ! 
It  sorely  Cann6t  be  hud  to  his  charge  as  a  crime,  that  he  did 
not  at  that  thtoe  attempt  to  give  the  Roman  Catholics  their 
Jfalt  natural  share  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
Catholics  hi  Ireland  bad  been  in  ope*  war  agaibst  his  autho- 
rity, and  were  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  King  James, 
and  by  the  Interest  of  Prance.  The  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dfence,  and  divinehereditaty  right,  had  beensogenerallventer- 
talked,  that  it  was  considered  to  be  an  essential  tenet  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  still  swayed  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  greatest  men  in  England,  particularly  those  of  the  Clergy. 
In  such  circumstances,  and  amidst  such  a  conflict  of  parties, 
a  perfectly  equal  distribution  of  privileges  was  impracticable. 
I  regret  to  state,  that  the  glory  of  the  Revolution  was  stained 
by  some  severe  measures  against  the  Catholics.  The  temper 
of  the  Nation  was  so  violent  against  them,  that  William  could 
not  entirely  confront  it  But  the  best  justification  of  his 
character  is,  that  he  was  strongly  suspected  by  his  people,  of 
a  leaning  in  their  favour.  These  severities,  however,  were 
few,  and  will  not  be  unsparingly  condemned  by  those  who 
reflect  on  the  perils  from  which  the  Protestants  had  just  es- 
caped. William,  in  no  period  of  his  life,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, ever  interfered  with  the  free  eierclse  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
ligion. By  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  which  he  sanctioned,  he 
showed  a  mildness,  magnanimity,  and  moderation  which  were 
highly  offensive  to  his  Protestant  subjects.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  ever  violated  that  treaty  in  any  material  circumstance ; 
although  if  he  had,  the  hurricane  of  Anti-Catholic  indignation 
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so  furious,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  considered  re- 
sponsible for  \U  The  penal  statutes  were  enacted  chiefly  in 
1703,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
if  these  were  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered they  were  passed  by  the  Parliaments  of  both  countries, 
and  hare  no  connexion  with  William.  The  lenity  of  his  go- 
vernment was  in  fact  acknowledged,  with  gratitude,  by  many 
of  his  Catholic  subjects.  There  was  not,  I  believe,  a  single 
person  who  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  for  his  political  crimes, 
during  Us  whole  reign ;  and  yet  the  conspiracies  formed 
against  his  life  and  government  were  well  known  to  him. 
With  unparalleled  magnanimity,  he  even  received  into  his 
councils  and  his  confidence  those  who  bad  conspired  against 
him;  as  in  the  oases  of  Lords  Shrewsbury  and  Godolphin. 
Never  did  a  man  indulge  less  in  personal  resentment,  or  more 
successfully  resist  the  seductions  of  party  spirit  and  malevo- 
lence. •  •  •  *  •  • 


24*4  February,  1885. 


Anti-Jacobite. 


[We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  insert  the  remainder  of  this  paper, 
which  vindicates  King  William  from  the  thrice-refuted  calumny  of 
having  had  any  concern  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  as  is  insinuated  ia 
the  Dialogue.  (See  SommerviUc's  Polit.  Transaction*,  8fc.  too.  p.  167, 
and  Fox's  James  II.  chap,  m.)  The  writer  also  defends  William 
from  the  cross  charge  of  unprincipled  ambition;  and  shows  that  the 
measures  he  pursued  were  essential  to  his  own  just  rights,  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  native  dominions,  and  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
interest— Edit.] 
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PUBLIC   EVENTS. 


-  DtfUNG  the  ooone  of  the  last  month, 
subjects  of  die  mast  important  nature  have 
continued  to  occupy  pobnc  attention.— 
Men  of  all  parties  looked  forward  to  the 
nwting  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  with 
the  most  intense  interest  The  sanguine, 
etrengthened  perhaps  by  the  recent  procla- 
tion  of  George  the  IV.  as  King  of  Hano- 
ver, throwing  equally  open  to  individuals  of 
all  religious  denominations,  the  different 
eSJrces  of  state  in  his  Hanoverian  domi- 
nions, anticipated  the  removal  of  penal 
restrictions,  upon  account  of  religious  te- 
iiet*.  The  timid  were  ted  to  believe,  that 
the  safety  of  the  State  required  the  sup- 
pression of  a  self-elected  Body,  whose  in- 
temperance  and  violent  procedure  greatly 
contributed  to  agitate  the  public  mind; 
The  friends  of  moderate  measures,  whilst 
they  deprecated  the  violence  of  which  the 
timid  complained,  were  led  to  hope  that 
the  time  had  arrived,  when  the  periodical 
tirades  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association, 
and  the  declamatory  violence  of  Orange 
Societies,  were,  in  the  spirit  of  impartial 
justice,  to  be  both  superseded  by  the  con- 
cession  of  the  long-sought  rights  of  the 
one,  and  the  positive  withholding,  not 
merely  all  legislative,  but  even  semi-mini- 
aterial  approbation  from  the  other. 

The  state  of  Ireland,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  occupied  a  prominent  situation 
in  His  Majesty's  Speech,  which  we  regret 
oar  limits  do  not  Allow  us  to  insert,  but 
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From  the  tone  or  the  Speech,  it  required 
little  foresight  to  anticipate  the  course 
which  His  Majesty's  Ministers  intended 
to  pursue.*  A  Bill  has  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Goulbourn,  to  amend  certain  Acta 
relating  to  unlawful  societies  in  Ireland, 
which  was  carried,  upon  its'  first  reading, 
by  a  majority  of  165,— £78  voting  for  the 
Bill,  and  123  against  it.  Upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  the  majority  was  146,— 
268  voting  for,  and  107  against  the  BilL 
Mr.  Brougham's  motion,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Association  should  be  heard  by 
Counsel  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  188, 
—89  voting  for,  and  222  against  the  mo- 
tion. Public  attention,  during  the  last 
month,  has  thus  been  absorbed  in  one  great 
subject;  the  discussion  of  which  in  Parlia- 
ment has  produced  some  of  the  finest  dis- 
plays of  eloquence,  that  have  been  given 
Tor  many  years;   resembling  ^        '"■-* 


astonished  and  delighted  the  country,  in 
the  brilliant  days  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheri- 
dan; and  showing  how  inexhaustible  the 
stores  of  British  genius  are,  when  proper 
occasions  occur  for  drawing  them  forth. 

The  recognition  of  the  revolted  Colonies 
of  Old  Spain,  which  have  already  estab- 
lished their  independence,  distinctly  avowed  , 
in  the  King's  Speech,  seems  equally  politic 
and  just. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS  AMD  SCIENCES. 


We 


EAILWAYB  AMD  CANALS. 

f  resent  here  some  miscellaneous  in- 
formation respecting  railways  and  canals, 
which  could  not  well  be  introduced  in  the 
article  already  given  on  that  subject,  in  our 
present  Number* 

In  1799,  at  Measham,  in  Derbyshire,  a 
horse,  value  £20,  drew,  with  great  ease,  on 
a  railroad,  twenty-one  carriages  laden  with 
* ighingfct 


coals  and  timber,  weighing  $5  tons,  (long 
weight)  on  a  declivity  of  nve-tixteenths  of 
an  men  in  a  yard,  or  one  in  116.  He  also 
drew  with  ease  5  tons  up  the  same :  and, 
in  another  place,  he  drew  8  tons  up  an  ac- 
clivity of  an  Inch  and  three  quarters  in  the 
yard,  or  one  in  21. 

At  Brinsley,  m  Nottinghamshire,  about 
the  same  time,  a  horse,  value  £90,  drew  a 
load  of  48  tons  8  hundred,  (long  weight,) 
carriages  included,  down  a  declivity  of  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  a  yard,  or  one  in  108 : 
and  he  afterwards  drew  7  tons  up  the  same. 


On  the  Penrhyn  railway,  which  has  an 
inclination  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  a 
yard,  or  one  in  96,  twohorses  draw  twenty- 
four  waggons,  containing  24  tons,  through 
a  stage  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter;  and  per- 
form this  journey  six  times  a  day.  The 
railway  consists  of  five  such  stages;  and 
thus  ten  horses  convey  through  its  whole 
length,  144  tons  each  day.  The  same  work 
formerly  employed  144  carts  and  400  horses; 
so  that,  by  means  of  the  railway,  10  horses 
do  as  much  as  was  formerly  done  by  400. 

On  a  railway  at  Alloa,  a  horse  draws  rea- 
duy4U  tons  of  coals,  on  three  waggons, 
which  weigh  nearly  three  tons  additional ; 
and  such  is  the  inclination,  that  he  draws 
back  the  empty  waggons.  He  can  also 
draw,  with  mat  exertion,  four  such  wag- 
gons similarly  loaded. 

In  1806,  a  trial  was  made  on  the  Surrey 
railway,  by  Mr.  Bankes,  in  which  a  horse, 
taken  indiscriininately  out  of  a  team,  drew 


1» 


tons,  for  mare  than  six  miles,  along  a  level 
or  very  alightly  declining  part  of  the  rail- 

TTie  late  Mr.  Telford  says,  that  on  a  rafl- 
way,  well  constructed,  and  laid  with  a  de- 
clivity of  65  feet  in  a  mile,  or  one  in  96V  a 


horse  will  readily  take  down  waggon*,  c 
taining  12  to  15  tons,  and  bring  back  the 
same  waggons  with  four  tons  on  them. 

The  tore*  which  a  horse  can  exert  in 
drawing,  may  he  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing rule:  Ascertain  the  two  weights 
which  he  can  move  slowly,  with  equal  ease, 
up  and  down  an  inclined  plane,  or  railway; 
then  divide  twice  the  product  of  these 
weights  by  their  difference,  and  the  quo- 
tient by  the  number  expressing  how  many 
times  the  length  of  the  plane  exceeds  its 
height  Thus,  in  the  first  of  the  experi- 
ments mentioned  above,  the  weights  are 
36  tons  and  5  tons,  or  84*000  lbs.  and 
12,000  lbs.  Hence,  dividing  twice  the 
product  of  these  by  their  difference,  and 
the  Quotient  by  115,  we  ffet243}4  lbs,  for 
the  tore*  exerted  by  the  hone,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Hence,  if  to  this  we  add  the  quotient  found 
by  dividing  84*000  lbs.  by  116,  we  get 
274  lbs.  for  the  whole  moving  force  in  the 
descent ;  which  being  about  an  eighty-sixth 
part  of  84*000  lbs.,  we  may  suppose  the 
friction  and  inertia  to  have  bean  about  one 
part  in  86  of  the  whole  load.  The  same 
result  might  be  obtained  by  taking  from 
£43)4  H"-  the  quotient  found  by  dividing 
1*000  lbs.  by  116,  and  dividing  1*000  lba> 
by  the  remainder. 

The  following  theorem,  which  is  errone- 
ously ascribed  in  the  Scotsman  to  Profes- 
sor Leslie,  was  given  by  Euler,  and  was 
found  by  the  experiments  of  Sdralse  to  be 
very  nearly  true :— The  force  which  a  man 
or  horse  can  exert  with  the  velocity  «,  is 

/  ( in)*J  where  a  is  the  velocity  with 
which  the  man  or  hone  can  move  with  the 
same  exertion,  without  any  load,  and/ the 
force  in  equilibrium,  or  at  a  dead  pull, 
without  motion.  Thus,  if  a  horse,  unload- 
ed, can  move  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an 
hour,  and  with  an  equal  muscular  exertion 
can  bold  144  lbs.  m  equilibrium,  the  for- 
mula will  become  02— «)«:  and  by  taking 
v  successively  equal  to  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  10 
mites,  we  get  100,  64,96, 16,  and  4  lbs.  for 
the  respective  degrees  of  force  which  the 
horse  can  exert  in  drawing,  with  the  same 
ease,  at  these  rates,  the  rest  of  his  strength 
being  expended  in  canyingforward  his  own 
body.  It  Is  easy  to  show  from  the/general 
formula  given  above,  by  the  differential 
calculus,  that  the  velocity  with  which  the 
horse  or  man  can  perform  the  most  work 
in  a  given  time,  with  equal  ease,  is  one- 
third  of  the  velocity  with  which  he  can 
move  when  unloaded.  We  see  from  these 
principles,  how  much  the  steam  engine  is 


preferable  to  animal  fane,  as  a  i  o 
power,  when  considerable  velocity  is  r£ 
quired,  as  there  is  only  the  same  ^Tpfn^i- 
tnre  of  force  in  carrvtng  it  forward  in  a 
swift  motion,  as  in  a  alow. 

It  is  calculated,  that  where  there  are  con- 
siderable traffic  and  intrrrnnrst.thn  enrpansn 
per  mile  for  conveying  floods  on  real  ways 
with  steam  engines,  will  be  2d.  per  ton ; 
and  the  fare  for  passengers,  a  little  more 
than  a  halfpenny  for  the  same  dntannr. 

On  the  river  Jdersey,  canal  lighters  are 
often  detained  and  tossed  by  stems,  till 
the  goods  in  them  are  so  much  injured*  as 
to  be  rendered  unfit  for  exportation;  and 
sometimes  even  the  lighters  are  snnjt :  and 
the  like  is  the  case  elsewhere,  Railways 
are  free  from  such  inconveniences. 

The  following  are  quotations  from  a  late 
English  publication  on  railway*  and  c*> 
nels:— « 

'<  'Water  carriage  cannot  Transmit  nu- 
merous  castings  and  apparatus,  (now  sens 
at  great  expense  by  land  carnage  to  and 
from  every  part  of  the  ringriom,)  because 
the  size  will  not  pass  through  canal  bridges 
or  locks,  and  because  the  weight  wrcneds 
the  tonnage  of  a  single  boat. "....»..."  Nu- 
merous castings  and  machinery  are  cast 
and  made  in  parts,  (to  their  consequent  de- 
terioration in  value  and  perfection)  to  en- 
able tbemto  go  by  water  carriage. 

2k  A* 

MB.  BABLOW'ft  METHOD  OF  OOMBCIUW 
OBSERVATIONS  MADE  BY  TUB  COMPASS 


It  has  been  found  that  in  ships,  the  nee- 
dle of  the  compass  is  materially  affected  by 
the  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
vessel.  As  that  metal  is  now  employed 
in  much  greater  quantities  than  formerly 
in  ship-building,  toe  effect  thus  produced 
has  been  growing  in  magnitude;  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  error  is  found  to  amount 


amount 

to  no  less  than  80°  or  40°,  or  even  more. 
Such  a  source  of  error,  without  some  mode 
of  correcting  it,  would  have  rendered  it 
necessary  to  continue  to  construct  ships  in 
the  old  method;  and  thus  the  important 
advantages  must  have  been  relinquished, 
in  a  great  degree,  which  are  known  to 
result  from  the  use  of  iron,  in  the  con- 
struction of  cables,  capstans,  and  various 
other  articles  in  ship-building. 

Professor  Barlow,  of  the  Koyal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  having  instituted 
a  series  of  experiments  in  magnetism,  made 
several  important  discoveries.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  of  these  is  the  curious 
met,  that  the  attract**  nattier  of  iron  de- 
pends, not  an  its  wsuftl,  but  on  Us  surface} 
a  hollow  iron  ball  affecting  the  needle,  as 
much  as  a  solid  one  of  the  same  diameter. 
From  this  property,  and  from  the  attrac- 
tion being  greater,  the  nearer  the  needle  is 
placed  to  the  attracting  .body, 


that  a  plate  of  iron,  of 


k  follows 
inconsiderable 
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najfuWai  sally  as  large  inasaeo  aoacsd  at 
gssaosr  distances.  From  Shis  simple  pahs* 
cipsey  Mnv  Bartow  derived  tint  dlsooveryof 
fog  the  er- 


•  method  of  eefeetnaily 

ssnbed.    TMefaenfeft*by 

ief  iron,  of  tsfelfce  or  fifteen 

iav  the  line  drawn  front 

t  to  the  common  centre  of  afc- 

•section  of  att  she  free in  she  vowel,  or  m 


at  Hampton  Court);  on  port  of  a  set  sup- 
posed  to  Imv^ofigioally  consisted  of  twelve, 


which  wore  eieentedby  Raphael  merely  of 
designs,  to  be  worked  in  tapestry.    Be*  it 


•he  coneittuatieo  of  toe*  Mao  beyond  the 
peace  of  the  ootnmu^  the  potkioo  of  the 
plate  being- in  each  ease  determined  by  ex- 
periment* In  tie  latter  of  the  two  pos*. 
tiess*  the  piste  is  so  situated as  to  attract 
tlnvneeale  wife  emoliy  the  omme  force  on 
oil  thnhninohOYessoh  By  this  means, 
of  the  iron  hi  neutralized^  and 


dtrectlon  in 
of  me  vessel,  and  at  all 
of  the  earth,  as  Jf  I*  were  mfiuemied 
her  power  teem  the-  magnetic  oh- 
of  the.  eestht    When*  the  plate  ft 
plated  htwvnthv  compos*  and'  the  mes> 
"avcoieUtisflsedih 


i  saactty  to  double  the  erroY. 
Isaacs*  me- direction  of  the  needfo  being 
OBOuani,  trot  when-  the  plate  te  removed, 
and  then-  when*  uvin<fe)  posWon,  the  de- 
ference will  evidently  be  the  error;  and, 
consequently,  the  true  direction  will  be 
known. 

Such  is  the  Tory  simple*,  and  beautiful, 
and,  at  the  same  tune,  highly  valuable  dis- 
covery of  Ma.  Barlow.  For  this,  he-  has 
ahreaay  received  (bom  the  Board  or  Longi- 
tude £700,  the  largest  reward  that  they 
have  it  in  their  power,  by  their  constitution, 
to  bestow;  but  it  is  to.be  hoped,  that  he 
will  yet  obtain  other  more  adequate  aemn- 
neration.  In  the  meantime,  no  has  ao- 
curjed  the  invention  bv.  a  patent;  and 
means  to  supply  the  plates,  in  aU  sea- 
ports, with  the  necessary  directions  for 
using  them.. 

In  consequence  of  the  mat  importance 
of  this  invention,  it  has  been  truly  said, 
"that,  if  any  vessel  be  in  future  allowed  to 
go  to  sea,  and  especially  to  high  latitudes, 
without  the  precautions  so  clearly  pointed 
oubby  Mr.  Barlow,  the  loss  both  of  pro- 
perty and  of  lives,  in  the  event  of  ship- 
wreck, may,  in.  most  cases,  be  fiurly  attri- 
butable to  the  owners. '* 

&A. 

mot  AJDXS.*^EAFESTRY  aide  eajbasl's 
CABTOONs, 
The  public  has  lately  been  presented, 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  London,  with  an 
exhibition  full  of  real  interest,  and  cu- 
rious on  several  accounts.  It  consists  of 
the  tapestry  which  was  executed  from  the 
Cartoons  of  Raphael— 4hose  splendid  works 
which  have  so  long  been  the  glory  of  this 
country,  and  the  delight  and  wonder  of  all 
true  lovers  of  art  It  is  well  known  that 
tboot  pointings  (seven  in  number,  and  now 


was  not  so  generally  understood  that  any 
of  the  tanestrtOB  themselves,  which  had  been 
m  (torn  those  designs,  were  f»  acis- 
t  stiU  less- that  two  more  eftkem  are 
preserved  than  ef  the  original  designs— 
This,  however,  is  the  case;  and  we  have 
here  nftte  ef  these  admirable  works :  se- 
ven enaetly  corresponding  wittr  those 
at  Hampton'  Court,  and  two*  scarcely  id- 
fetter  hi  general'  merit,  representing'  the 
Conversion  of  8fc  Fsuli  and  the  stoning 
of  ot»  Repnen. 

The  tapestries  present  most  excellent 
representations  oi  the  original  pictures)  ■ 
certainly  much  better  than  the  oS  copies 
of  theta^  by  Sir  Aunes  Thornhhl  ?  better, 
because^  though  perhaps  in  some  respects 
inferior  to  those  copies'  in  partienlar  ex- 
pressions, the  general  effect  approaches 
neater  tt>  that  of  the  subdued  tone  ef  the 
originals. 

The  two  (npeetrfes,  the  originals  of  which 
we  do  not  possess,  are  fully  worthy  of  the 
place  they  occupy  in  the  set;  for  though 
they  are  net  upon  the  whole,  so  full  of 
power,  either  of  design  or  expression,  as 
the  Paul  at  Athens,   the  Elymas,   and 
perhaps,  the  death  of  Ananias,  they  pos- 
sess points  of  Interest  and  of  beauty,  which 
even  these  cannot  boast,  because  the  sub- 
jects of  thenvda  not  admit  of  it.  The  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul  consists  oi  a  spacious 
landscape  scene,  representing  the  city  of 
Damascus- in  the  distance,  with  Paul,  and 
his>  attendants  in  tip  foreground ;  while 
the  clouds  are  nuraculouaiy  opening  over 
head,  and  shewing  the  Saviour— whose 
figure  and  attributes  are  connected  with 
the  scene  and  persons  be^ow,  by  means  of 
the  rfoiy  which  is  emanating  with  intense 
brigmxte*s.rium  about  his  head,  and  gradu- 
ally decreasing  in  splendour  till  it  reaches 
the  immediate  object  of  to  revelation  ■  Saul 
■—who  is  stretched  upon  the  ground  in  apa- 
roxyism  of  feat  and  wonder.    ,M  And  asbe 
journeyed,  he  came  near  Damascus,;  and 
suddenly  there  shined  round  about  him  a 
light  from  heaven."    «*  And  he  fell  to  the 
earth.*'    The  general  effect  of  tins  scene 
is  undoubtedly  fine  and  impressive*.    But 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  new  compo- 
sition—the Stoning  of  St.  Stephen    [still 
more,  indeed,  in  tins  latter,)  the  chief' in- 
terest arises  from  the  individual  expression 
of  the  various  heads  and  figures*    These, 
however,  it  would  demand  a  space  to  exa- 
mine and  describe,  which  we  cannot,  at 
present,  allot  to  them.   We  must  only  add, 
therefore,  that  fortunately  these  two  ta- 
pestries are  among  the  best  preserved  of  the 
whole  nine ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
original  designs,  furnish  a  most  interesting 
and  satisfactory  notion  of  what  those  de- 
signs must  have  been.— iV.  Monthly  Mag. 
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mechanics'  pumui'iom. 

In  our  preceding  Numben  weamve  *  short 

account  of  these  Institutions,  and  spoke  of 

them  in  terms  of  warm  approbation.    If, 

in  our  account,  wo  bare  aoomod  to  pass 

r  the  efforts  made  to  accomplish  tela 

laces,  the  cm 


end  Newcastle,  were  essentially  of 
popular  Lee- 


desirable  object  in  other  places, 
aion  is  unintentional,  and  we  shall  glad- 
ly insert  any  particulars  with  which  we 
may  be  supplied.  One  correspondent  has 
promised  us  *  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  could  not  give  it,  with  suffi- 
cient correctness,  in  time  for  our  present 
Number.  A  distinction  is  to  be  made 
between  Lectures  expressly  lor  mechanics, 
and  those  which,  however  accommodated 
to  them,  are  open  to  all  persons  that  choose 
to  attend.  Perhaps,  if  this  distinction  be 
kept  in  view,  it  will  appear  that  the  Lec- 
tures in  Glasgow,  and  those  given  in  Bel- 
fast in  1814,  were  the  onlv  ones  of  the 
kind,  previous  to  the  late  establishments 
of  Mechanics*  Institutions.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  urged  that  the  Lectures  given 
in  the  Dublin  Society  for  such  a  long  se- 
ries of  years,  and  those  riven  for  the  last 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  in  the  Cork  In- 
stitution, as  well  as  many  courses  of  Lec- 
turee  in  England,  especially  those  at  Men- 


tha same  nature*  Tney  were  popular 

tores,  of  a  similar  description  to  those  now 
given  in  Mechanics'  Institutions,  open  to 
and  often  attended  by  operatives;  and  pro- 
vided, in  many  instances,  with  model*, 
especially  at  the  Dublin  8odety  house,  for 
the  use  of  which  by  the  artisan,  a  special 
provision  was  often  made.  These  may,  at 
least,  be  considered  as  forerunners  of  Me- 
dsnJcs'  Institutions;  and  will  deserve  no- 
tice. In  the  meantime,  we  remark,  with 
pleasure,  the  establishment  of  a  Mecha- 
nics* Institution  in  Cork,  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive plan;  for  which,  a  sum  of  above 
£1*50  was  subscribed  in  a  few  days,  with- 
out any  solicitation.  One  object  of  this 
Institution  is  to  have  a  *  "" 

and,  if  we  may 
which  has  attended  "the 


Apprentice's  Library  in  Liverpool,  it  is  a 

part  of  the  plan  which  is 

serving  of  encouragement. 

are  informed  that  some  hundreds  of  arti- 


peculiarly  dev 
In  Cork,  we 


end  mechanics,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
\£  have  given  in  their  names  as 
May  we  not  hope  that  some  of 


the  respectable  mechanics  in  Belfost  will 
»*  their  attention  to  the  subject?    H» 
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PERIODICAL  CRITICS.* 

In  other  men  we  faults  can  spy, 
And  blame  the  mote  that  dims  their  eye, 
Each  little  speck  and  blemish  find- 
To  our  own  stronger  errors  blind.— Gay. 

Mankind  are  in  general  more  fond  of  exposing  the  faults 
and  follies  of  tbeir  neighbours,  than  of  giving  them  praise  for 
any  virtuous  action :  and  it  is  to  this  propensity,  I  apprehend, 
that  we  too  frequently  owe  the  existence  of  periodical  critics, 
L#et  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  A  periodical  critic 
may  be  prompted  to  bis  undertaking  by  various  motives.  His 
object  may  be  to  display  his  superiority— to  gratify  his  pre- 
judices— to  gain  a  livelihood — or  to  promote  the  cause  of 
polite  literature,  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  If 
he  act  from  the  first  of  these  motives, — he  is  apt  to  become  a 
domineering  tyrant;  if  from  the  second— a  partial  judge ;  if 
from  the  third — a  hireling  that  will  sacrifice  truth  to  the  pro- 
motion of  bis  object ;  but  if  from  the  fourth,  and  from  it 
alone — be  becomes  a  friend  to  our  best  interests,  and  one 
whose  labours,  howsoever  feeble,  deserve,  and  will  receive, 
(he  approbation  of  every  liberal  mind. 

"  The  duty  of  criticism,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  neither  to 
depreciate,  nor  dignify  by  partial  representations,  but  to  hold 
out  the  light  of  reason,  whatever  it  may  discover ;  and  to 
promulgate  the  determinations  of  truth,  whatever  she  shall 
dictate."  This,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  cannot  admit  of 
contradiction ;  but  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  few  will  be  found 

*  We  insert  this  article  with  more  readiness,  as  the  Author's  connexions  with  the 
Periodical  Press  give  him  many  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  circumstances  to  which 
it  refers.— Edit. 

2B 
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qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  incumbent  on  a  critic.  He 
requires  many  accomplishments.  He  requires  talents  and 
learning  to  enable  him  to  discover  the  merits  of  every  parti* 
eolar  work— candour  to  induce  him  to  express  his  sincere 
oonvictions—*nd  virtue  to  rouse  him  to  watchfulness  *ver 
every  immoral  writer,  who,  like  Joab,  would  greet  us  with  a 
friendly  kiss,  while  he  carries  the  instruments  of  death 
beneath  his  mantle.,  This  is  certainly  what  a  critic  ought  to 
be ;  and  it  is  only  under  these  circumstances,  that  his  labours 
become  a  benefit  to  society,  that  they  tend  to  cherish  the 
blossoms  of  opening  genius,  and  prove  a  light  to  the  path  of 
the  illiterate.  Hot,  alas,  be  is  not  always  what  be  ought  to  be ; 
and  as  common  readers  are  apt  to  be  implicitly  led  by  critical 
strictures!  it  will  be  no  improper  employment,  before  giving 
up  their  private  judgement  to  the  guidance  of  another,  t 
inquire  into  the  suitableness  of  his  qualifications. 

A  man  most  serre  hit  time  to  every  trade 
Save  ceniwe— Crttici  ail  jure  ready  made. 

According  to  this  remark  of  Lord  Byron,  preachers,  law- 
yers, physicians,  with  mauy  others,  have  to  pass  a  proper 
ordeal,  before  they  assume  their  different  functions;  but  a 
oritic  is  a  man  who  elects  himself  to  one  of  the  most  difficult 
end  most  important  of  human  callings*  Now  as  human  minds 
are  wonderfully  prone  to  over-rate  their  own  qualifications, 
it  will  not  be  strange  if  he  sometimes  undertakes  a  task  for 
which  he  is  very  unfit  He  may  be  an  envious  man,  with 
"  a  mind  well  skilled  to  find  or  forge  a  fault,"  and  will, 
therefore,  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  merits  of  others; 
hence  his  whole  labour  will  be  to  detect  faults,  or  perhaps 
to  invent  them,  and  by  such  means  to  misrepresent  and  de- 
grade the  most  pefect  composition  that  comes  before  him. 
He  may  be  blindly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  works  of  a 
particular  writer,  or  particular  class  of  writers ;  and  therefore 
he  may,  after 

Hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne, 
Erect  a  shrine  and  idol  of  his  own. 

Hence  every  author  whose  compositions  are  not  completely 
analogous  to  his  favourite  work  or  works,  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  blind  and  foundering  wanderer.  He  may  also  be 
violently  attached  to  a  certain  set  of  political  principles, 
even  "  railing  at  party,  though  a  party  tool :"  hence  the  work 
of  every  political  friend,  howsoever  faulty,  will  be  represented 
as  of  great  merit ;  and  the  work  of  every  political  adver- 
sary, howsoever  excellent,  will  be  condemned  as  destitute  o* 
genius. 

Such  things  have  been,  and  such  things,  I  am  afraid,  may 
again  be.  Cowper,  on  the  first  publication  of  his  poems,  was 
represented,  in  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day,  "  as  a  good 
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devont  gentleman,  without  a  particle  of  true  poetical  genku." 
The  Utile  interesting:  volume  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  was  like- 
vise  condemned,  because  some  of  the  rhymes,  forsooth,  did 
not  please  the  obtuse  organs  of  his  critic*  Public  approbation 
has,  at  length,  pronounced  both  these  Reviewers  to  be  hi  the 
jvrong;  and,  by  ooneequence,  they  must  either  have  been 
stupid,  or — what  is  worse — unjust  This  is  no  unwarrantable 
conclusion ;  as  I  have  the  authority  of  Aristotle  for  saying, 
**  that  the  Public  judge  better  in  music  and  poetry  than  par- 
ticular persons,  for  every  one  remarks  something,  and  all 
remark  the  whole."  It  is  needless,  however,  by  particular 
references,  to  prove  the  inability  or  faithlessness  of  literary 
guides;  since  for  this  purpose,  it  is  enly  necessary  to  look 
into  our  most  popular  periodical  works,  and  mark  how  dif- 
ferent, how  opposite,  how  contradictory,  are  the  various 
sentiments  expressed  of  the  very  same  author* 

The  attaoks  of  such  critics  have  produced  various  effects; 
They  have  sometimes  crushed  youthful  genius ;  as  they  had 
very  nearly  done  in  the  case  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  whose 
mU4  spirit  was  apt .  to  sink  under  even  unreasonable  oppt> 
sttfen.  But  in  other  cases  they  have  by  mistake  seised 
upon  Hercules  in  his  cradle,  said  like  the  serpents  of  old, 
have  suffered  for  their  temerity.  Fortunately  the- greatest  of 
modern  poets  had  an  opportunity  of  teaching  caution  even  to 
the  most  formidable  critics;  and  of  leaving  a  salutary  lemon 
to  all  who  may  rashly  imitate  their  example.  His  words  are 
etill  instinctive: 

To  tliosejoung  tyrants,  bf  themfteltes  mispleceaV 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  Throne  *tf  Teste  i 
To  these  when  Authors  bend  in  humble  awe. 
And  hail  their  race  as  Truth,  their  word  as  l*wr 
While  these  are  Censers>  'twould be  sin  to  spare  ; 
While  such  are  Critics,  why  should  I  forbear? 
—I've  learned  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  truth  :■ 
Learned  to  deride  the  Critic's  starch  decree, 
And  break  him  on  the  Wheel  he  meant  for  me. 

jfljyrofr  *  JSngnsa  Bterdt  and  Scotckr  a&vmwstj*- 

Bat  hew  are  common  readers,  in  snch  circumstances,  to 
judge  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  a  new  book  ?  To  this  I  reply, 
that  it  is  better,  on  bands  and  knees,  to  grope  their  way  ip 
the  dark,  than  to  follow  a  meteor  which  may  lead  them 
astray ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  trust  to  their  own  natnral 
taste*  than  to  lean  on  those  who  have  no  interest  in  support- 
ing them,  and  who  perhaps  would  rejoice  at  their  fall. 
Taste  is  the  gift  of  nature;  and  poets  sang,  and  auditors 
were  pleased,  before  any  critics  existed.  Human  nature  is 
essentially  the  same  in  every  condition,  howsoever  partially 
modified  by  different  habits.  Moliere,  it  is  well  known,  first 
tried  the  effects  of  his  writings  on  his  old  female  housekeeper, 
and  uniformly  found  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  public  to 
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accord  with  her  impressions.  The  banian  mind,  no  doubt, 
requires  cultivation  ;  bat  critical  knowledge  most  be  learned 
from  other  writers  than  periodical  journalists ;  who,  free  from 
every  sinister  purpose,  and  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  have  panned  a  steady,  dispassionate,  and  phi- 
losophical coarse. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  every  critic  would  take  an 
example  by  the  great  and  good  of  his  profession,  and  not  so 
frequently  violate  the  laws  of  good  manners,  candour  and 
charity. .  Few  will  contradict  me  when  I  say,  that  he  is 
answerable,  at  any  rate  to  his  own  conscience,  for  the 
conduct  he  pursues  even  under  a  fictitious  name.  An  act  of 
injustice  is  not  the  less  heinous  for  having  been  committed 
under  the  covert  of  night,  and  yet  the  very  hope  of  conceal- 
ment is  a  temptation  to  commit  it.  Is  it  not  an  act  of  injustice, 
to  endeavour  to  rob  a  man  of  that  respect  and  admiration 
which  are  doe  to  superior  talents,  exerted  in  a  great  and 
good  cause  ?  Is  it  not  an  act  of  injustice,  to  endeavour  to 
deprive  the  public  of  amusement  or  instruction,  which  has 
been  offered  to  them,. and  which,  but  for  his  intervention, 
might  have  cheered  some  drooping  heart,  or  animated  some 
expiring  virtue  ?  A  critic  too  often,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  sits 
down  to  vent  his  spleen  and  gratify  his  prejudices,  when  he 
ought  to  do  justice  and  speak  truth. 

'  The  influence  of  spleen  is  indeed  most  insidious  and 
extensive ;  and  more  frequently  stains  the  critical  page,  than 
the  generality  of  simple  readers  are  aware.  We  are  accor- 
dingly well  cautioned  by  the  great  scourge  of  critics,  to 
whom  we  have  so  often  referred, — that  we  ought  to  believe 
—an  epitaph, 

Or  any  other  thing  that's  false,  before 
We  trust  in  Critics  who  themselves  are  sore. 

Let  the  anonymous  censor,  there/ore,  seriously  consider, 
that  he  has  undertaken  a  very  important  task  ;  to  be  a  guide 
to  authors,  and  a  guardian  to  readers;  to  teach  authors 
how  to  write,  and  show  readers  whai  to  read.  Let  him 
consider  that,  if  he  be  impelled  to  the  undertaking  by  a  wish 
to  please  his  vanity,  or  envy,  or  prejudice — he  had  better 
remain  silent.  But  if  he  feel  himself  inspired  by  nobler 
motives— by  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  an  ardent  wish  to 
do  justice — let  him  proceed,  and  although,  from  various 
defects,  he  may  be  unable  to  do  much  good,  he  will  not, 
at  any  rate,  be  likely  to  do  evil.  Let  him,  moreover,  con- 
sider that  every  work  of  merit,  which  he  tries  to  depreciate, 
will  at  last  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him;  and  that  every 
feeble  effort,  which  he  endeavours  to  exalt,  will  in  the  end 
procure  him  the  derision,  if  not  the  contempt,  of  his  very 
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disciples.  Yet,  a  reign  of  injustice  cannot  long  exist;  a  hoax 
will  speedily  be  discovered,  and  a  faithless  oondnctor  will 
soon  forfeit  all  confidence. 

Snob  considerations  should  lead  the  general  reader  to 
receive  with  caution  the  dictates  of  periodical  criticism,  which 
is  so  apt  to  be  capricious  and  extravagant  Its  wantonness 
and  injustice  seem  to  arise  chiefly  from  its  anonymous  nature. 
Were  the  critic  to  present  himself  personally  to  the  public 
eye,  like  the  authors  whom  he  reviews,  he  would  feel  the 
responsibility  of  his  situation,  and  the  respect  doe  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world ;  but  when  he  aots  under  disguise,  and  at 
the  same  time  conoeals  himself  in  a  crowd,  he  is  tempted  to 
indulge  feelings  which  he  would  be  ashamed  openly  to  avow. 
The  blame  of  his  errors,  no  doubt,  may  fell  upon  the  work 
with  which  he  is  connected;  and  a  fear  of  affecting  his  own 
interests,  by  injuring  it,  may  keep  him  in  check:  but  this  is 
an  evil  too  remote  to  have  a  constant  influence  over  his  mind; 
and,  besides,  it  is  so  much  divided  among  his  coadjutors,  that 
it  does  not  come  home  with  sufficient  force  to  himself  The 
situation  of  a  regular  author,  who  avows  his  work,  is  very 
different  He  appears  in  person,  and  states  his  opinions  on 
his  own  responsibility.  He  is  thus  like  soldiers  exposed,  on 
a  conspicuous  situation,  to  a  masked  battery;  or  like  an  indi- 
vidual standing  in  full  light,  while  his  assailants  are  shrowded 
in  darkness  and  disguise.  He  has,  therefore,  to  contend  with 
fearful  odds,  and  with  antagonists  who  are  sometimes  more 
eager  for  victory,  than  zealous  in  the  support  of  truth.  Be- 
sides, all  the  peculiarities  of  his  personal  character  and  his- 
tory are  also  liable  to  be  attacked ;  and,  by  blending  exagge- 
rated accounts  of  these,  with  strictures  on  his  works,  addi- 
tional injustice  may  be  done  to  his  reputation  and  opinions. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  individuals  come  forward  in  person 
as  critics,  ail  is  fair  and  equitable:  they  stand  on  a  footing  of 
honourable  equality  with  those  whose  characters  they  inves- 
tigate; and  their  severest  censures  are  entitled  to  attention, 
as  given  on  proper  responsibility.  What  superior  confidence 
do  the  public  feel  in  such  critics  as  Addison,  and  Johnson,  and 
Warton,  not  to  mention  living  characters, — who  dealt  openly 
and  fairly,  and  took  on  themselves  all  the  praise  or  blame  of 
the  sentiments,  however  singular,  which  they  avowed. 

It  is  always  more  easy  to  point  out  an  evil,  than  to  suggest 
a  remedy ;  and  anonymous  periodical  oriticism  has  now  ob- 
tained too  great  an  ascendancy  to  be  readily  checked  and  re- 
gulated. I  am  far  from  entertaining  the  vain  desire  of  seeing  it 
put  dowd.  It  seems  to  be  required  by  the  present  overflow  of 
literature ;  and  it  has  several  advantages,  by  which  some  of 
its  evils  are  at  least  mitigated.    It  would  be  worse  than  vi- 
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sionary  to  think  of  subjecting  it  *to  any  other  legislative  cen- 
sorship or  control,  than  that  to  which  the  press  in  general  is 
liable.  Bat  for  many  obvious  evils,  with  which  legislation  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  interfere,  a  remedy  is  sometimes  found 
in  public  opinion,  which  maybe  directed  with  success  against 
those  to  which  we  are  now  referring.  Were  anonymous  stric-  ' 
tures  to  be  received  with  peculiar  caution,  and  even  jealousy ; 
were  a  feeling  to  be  generally  cherished,  that  avowed  criti- 
cism by  individuals,  however  severe,  is  more  honourable  and 
trust  worthy  than  what  is  anonymous ;  and  were  all  the  extra- 
vagances and  caprices  of  concealed  censure  to  be  visited  with 
public  indignation  ;  the  decisions  of  the  periodical  press  might 
soon  be  kept  within  proper  bounds.  The  public  have  thus  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands;  but,  alas !  the  appetite  for  extrava- 
gance and  paradox— for  severity  and  slander,  istoo  common  and 
strong  toallowtheremedy  tobe  generally  applied.  Tetthe  jodi* 
dons  and  -  candid  may  do  much,  by  setting  the  example  of  in- 
dependent and  impartial  judgment  even  on  works  that  may 
h*ve  been  condemned  at  arbitrary  and  self*ereoted  tribunals. 
Let  them  urge  on  all  over  whom  they  have  influence,  to  exer- 
oise  the  same  impartiality  and  independence  ;  to  receive  with 
caution  anonymous  cengures ;  and  to  examine  works  them- 
selves, and  give  way  to  their  unsophisticated  feelings  on  per- 
using them,' as  if  they  had  never  received  any  stamp  from  the 
self-constituted  authorities  of  the  present  day. 

W.  K. 
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IavbM lib  lamp  at  Bstunr'a  shrine:  More  lovely  wm  the  fi^it  it  threw, 

febrigfat,  so  constant  seeinmg,  Ihe  more  nil  path  was  clouded. 

He  tbcogM  its  is*  would  ever  shme, 
TobtaMM 


$ut  sorrow's  blast  blew  o'er  his  rnji 

His  hopes  were  quickly  blighted  j  With  sil  his  soul's  • 

Its  breath  put  out  the  flickering  ray, 

AM  left  him  all  benighted.  « I  ne'er  again  shall  trust  that  light, 

Which  buns  but  to  deodre  me  j 
Tbenlmmg^  ejected  turned,  That  shines  when  an  around  la  bright, 


Hit  lamp,  rekindled,  brightly  burned*— 

Fresh  lustre  ever  throwing.  At  Virtue's  shrine  he  worships  now, 

Her  light  still  beams  before  hmv- 
ror  darker  as  the  heavens  grew,  Fbr  Hymen  registered  the  vow. 

And  storms  around  him  crowded,  And  Wisdom  watches  o'er  him. 


a 
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LETTER  L— FEOM  BELFAST  TO  BELTDBBET. 

Bdturbct,  19th  July,  182*. 

Dkab  G , 

When  we  parted  in  Belfast  on  Saturday  morning',  yon  re- 
gretted you  could  not  join  our  party  to  Lough  Erne ;  but 
expressed  a  wish  to  hear  from  me  oooasionally  during  our 
tour*  and  to  have  my  opinion  of  the  country  through  which 
we  should  pass.  I  now  take  advantage  of  a  leisure  hour  to 
fulfil  the  promise  I  then  made  ;  and  hope  to  receive  from  yon 
that  indulgence  yon  have  always  granted  to  my  correspon- 
denee. 

Oar  firet  day's  journey  lay  through  a  part  of  the  country  so 
well  known,  that  my  account  of  it  shall  be  comprised  in  a 
very  few  words  ;  and  even  had  any  thing  particularly  inte- 
resting  presented  itself,  our  mode  of  travelling,  in  the  Armagh 
coach,  would  have  prevented  us  from  seeing  H  to  advantage. 
The  coach,  besides  a  full  load  outside,  contained  within  seven 
persons,  including  a  child  ;  so  you.may  suppose  that  room  was 
rather  a  scarce  commodity,  and  that  we  furnished  a  tolerably 
good  practical  illustration,  of  the  old  saying  of  philosophers, 
that  "  Nature  abhors  a  vaouum."    Still,  however,  our  situa- 
tion was  far  from  being  disagreeable.    Good  nature  seemed 
to  have  also  found  a  corner  among  us,  and  to  have  produced 
a  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  that  carried  us  on  merrily 
to  the  end  of  our  journey.     There  was  no  lack  of  conversation 
either ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  which  did  not  pass  in  re- 
view during  our  progress.    We  made,  in  fanoy,  a  tour  of  Ire- 
land ;  circumnavigated  the  glot>e  ;  settled  the  affairs  of  "India; 
visited  the  Ionian  islands ;  discussed  the  merits  of  the  most 
popular  orators  and  actors  ;  formed  extensive  schemes  of  in- 
land navigation  ;  Macadamised  roads ;  took  a  trip  in  the  steam 
boat  on  Lough  Neagh,  of  whose  broad  waters  we  occasionally 
caught  a  glimpse  ;  and,  to  end  my  catalogue,  entered  into  all 
the  topics  of  general  conversation  at  the  present  day.    Thus 
we  passed  gaily  along,  and  in  due  course  of  time  were  safely 
set  down  in  the  ancient  city  of  Armagh ;  where,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes after,  we  found  ourselves  seated  in  Rodgers'  hotel,  in 
English  street,  a  most  comfortable  and  well  regulated  house. 
After  remaining  a  few  hours  in  Armagh,  where  we  dined, 
we  hired  a  car  for  Monaghan  ;  anxiously  pushing  on  for  our 
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great  object  of  attraction,  Lough  Erne.  The  road  over  which 
we  passed  was  excellent ;  so  having  got  a  merry  driver  and  a 
willing  horse,  we  advanced  rapidly,  passing  the  mile-stones 
in  qnick  succession,  and  admiring  as  we  went  the  rich  crops 
that  everywhere  presented  themselves  to  our  notice.  The 
evening  was  fine,  and  on  the  road  we  met  crowds  of  people 
returning  from  the  bogs,  where  they  had  been  busily  engaged 
in  cutting  turf  for  their  winter's  fuel ;  all  of  whom  we  found 
civil  and  polite,  and  anxious  to  afford  us  every  information 
in  their  power.  Some  of  them  informed  us  that  they  had  been 
at  a  cook-fight,  which  appears  to  be  a  favourite  amusement  in 
this  part  of  the  country  ;  and  they  seemed  willing  to  enter  in- 
to details  of  the  different  encounters.  But,  as  none  of  our 
party  were  amateurs,  we  bade  them  good  evening,  and  soon 
afterwards  arrived  in  Monagban,  where  we  bad  arranged  to 
pass  the  night.  Early  next  morning,  we  left  Monagban,  cer- 
tainly without  much  regret;  intending  to  breakfast  at  Clones* 
which  is  nine  miles  distant.  The  country  through  which  wa 
passed  on  the  preceding  day  is  very  fine,  but  that  from  Mo- 
naghan  to  Clones  is  in  some  respects  superior.  The  land  im 
rich  and  well  tilled ;  every  spot  seems  to  be  turned  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  crops.  On  this  road 
also  we  passed  the  demesnes  of  some  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  add  considerably  to  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  by  fine  groves  of  trees  and  swelling 
hills  covered  with  the  richest  verdure. 

We  arrived  at  Clones  very  late  for  breakfast,  having  got  a 
stubborn  horse  at  Monaghan,  which,  after  the  first  mile,  could 
not  be.  induced  to  move  a  step  without  a  man  at  his  head,— 
though  the  driver  continually  informed  us  that  "  it  was  all 
ill  nature  that  ailed  him,  as  he  could  travel  beautifully  when 
going  home."  We  now  began  to  remember  that  a  person 
who  stood  by  as  we  set  out,  asked  the  man  from  whom  we 
hired  .the  oar  significantly,  "  is  that  the  great  goer,  Jack, 
you're  giving  the  gentlemen  ?" — which  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  with  many  marvellous  accounts  of  the  swiftness 
of  the  famous  steed.  No  doubt  all  this  was  intended  for  wit ; 
but,  as  is  generally  the  case,  we  who  were  partly  the  objects 
of  it,  did  not  enjoy  the  joke  so  well  perhaps  as  the  laughing 
crowd  we  left  behind  us  in  the  Diamond,  at  Monaghan. 

Clones  is  an  ancient  place,  and  contains  many  memorials 
of  its  antiquity ;  on  which  account,  contrary  to  our  first  plan, 
we  determined  to  remain  in  it  for  some  hours.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  gradually  ascending  hill,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  country.  In  the  Diamond,  as  the  public 
square  is  called,  isa  curious  Cross,  which  deserves  the  attention 
of  strangers,  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity.    The  sides  are 
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divided  into  compartments,  oo  whioh  striking  events  from 
holy  writ  are  radely  sculptured ;  bat  which,  from  age,  it 
is  now  difficult  to  decypher.    On  a  hill  behind  the  parish 
church,  is  an  ancient  Fort  or  Rath,  In  good  preservation ; 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  the  parish  burying-gronnd,  situated  in  the  low  part  of  the 
town,  and  apparently  very  ancient,  is  a  round  tower ;  which 
has  sustained  a  good  deal  of  injury  from  the  effects  of  time, 
and  lost  a  considerable  part  of  the  top.    From  its  present 
apparent  height,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ground 
haying  been  raised  around  it  by  the  forming  of  graves,  it 
most,  when  in  a  perfect  state,  have  been  of  great  elevation. 
Among  the  tombs  in  the  burying-gronnd,  near  the  tower,  is 
shown  that  of  the  M'Mahon  family,  once  the  powerful  chief- 
tains of  this  part  of  Ireland.   The  top  of  this  sepulchre,  whioh 
is  above  ground,  Is  very  heavy,  and  shaped  like  the  roof  of  a 
hoose,  with  inscriptions  on  each  of  the  sloping  sides.    The 
mode  of  sepulture,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country, 
was  curious.   When  the  body  of  any  of  the  family  was  brought 
hither  for  interment,  H  was  taken  out  of  the  coffin  and  deposit- 
ed in  the  tomb ;  and  the  empty  coffin  was  buried  in  a  separate 
place.    A  quantity  of  lime  was  then  thrown  over  the  body 
for  the  purpose  of  consuming  it,  and  the  roof  of  the  tomb  re- 
placed until  it  was  again  taken  off  to  admit  another  tenant. 
Clones  bad  at  one  time  been  the  seat  of  a  monastic  establish- 
ment, and  still  contains  the  ruins  of  a  small  church,  built  of 
oat  sto^e,  and,  in  what  remains  of  it,  exhibiting  a  considerable 
degree  of  architectural  skill.    From  a  lady  whom  we  met  with 
here!  and  who  seemed  well  versed  in  the  antiquities  ef  the 
place,  we  learned  that  there  had  in  former  times  been  some 
connexion  between  the  monastic  establishment  at  Clones  and 
the  station  at  Longh  Dergh ;  to  such  a  degree,  at  least,  that  it 
wan  necessary  for  all  pilgrims  to  pass  through  this  town  on 
their  way,  and  most  probably  perform  some  religious  service, 
before  proceeding  towards  the  holy  Island. 

We  remained  so  long  in  Clones,  that  fit  was  late  when  we 
arrived  at  Beltorbet  Within  a  few  miles  of  this  place,  we 
got  onr  first  view  of  some  of  the  branches  of  Lough  Erne, 
for  which  we  bad  been  anxiously  looking  out  some  time  be- 
fore ;  and  soon  after  passed  the  demesnes  of  Castle  Sannder- 
son,  the  plantations  of  which  add  considerably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Belturbet  is  a  small  and  uninteresting  town,  at  the  northern 
extremity  qf  the  County  Cavan.  It  is  situated  on  a  branch  of 
Lough  Erne,  which  here  resembles  a  narrow  river  more  than 
a  lake.  At  this  place  there  is  a  large  barrack,  where  a  de- 
tachment of  horse  is  generally  quartered,  on  account  of  the 

2c 
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fine  and  cheap  forage  afforded  by  thia  richoonntry,  and  the 
facility  of  communication  with  the  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

I  am,  deal  6 ,  years  truly, 

E— . 


Dear  G- 


IJLKCIER  IL— LOUGH  ERNE. 

EnnuhlUn,  20th  July,  182*. 


We  arrived  here  late  last  night,  after  having  spent  the  day 
most  delightfully  fin  sailing  down  the  upper  part  of  Lough 
Erne,  and  visiting  the  most  remarkable  places  on  its  banks. 
Before  I  attempt  to  describe  the  part  of  the  lake  we  have  vi- 
sited, I  shall  give  you  some  general  account  of  it,  which  will 
perhaps  enable  you  to  understand  me  better  when  I  enter  iu- 
to  details.  As  you  know  I  am  fond  of  any  thing  ancient,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  when  I  introduce  you  to  the  venerable 
Camden,  and  quote  hjs  authority  on  this  occasion.  His  ac- 
curacy indeed  appears  surprising,  when  we  reflect  how.  dif- 
ficult it  must  have  been  in  his  time  to  procure  information 
respecting  this- part  of -Ireland. 

You  will  find  the  following  account  of  Lough  Erne  in  the 
very  brief  history  of  Fermanagh,  given  in  his  well-known 
Britannia, 

"  Beyond  Cavan,  to  the  west  and  north,  the  county  of  Fermanagh 
presents  itself,  where  anciently  lived  the  Erdini ;  a  woody  and  marshy 
country,  in  whose  centre  is  the  largest  and  most  famous  lake  in  Ire- 
land ;  Lough  Erne,  40  miles  in  extent,  covered  with  thick  woods  and 
full  of  inhabited  islands,  some  of  them  containing  100,  200,  and  900 
acres ;  so  well  stocked  with  pike,  trout,  salmon,  and  other  fish,  that 
the  fishermen  oftener  complain  of  the  excessive  plenty  of  fish,  and  of 
the  breaking  of  their  nets,  than  of  any  scarcity.  This  lake  stretches 
east  and  west,  as  described  in  the  knaps;  but,  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  those  who  have  fully  surveyed  it  with  attention,  begins  at  Beltur- 
bet,  the  northernmost  village  of  Cavan,  and  runs  from  south  to  north, 
14  miles  in  length  and  4  in  breadth.  It  afterwards  contracts  itself 
like  a  regular  river  for  6  miles.  On  this  part  of  it  is  Innis-killin,  the 
principal  fortress  in  these  parts,  which  was  defended  by  the  rebels  in 
1593,  and  taken  by  the  brave  Captain  Dowdall.  Thence  it  turns  it- 
self to  the  west,  20  miles  in  length  and  10  miles  in  breadth,  as  far  as 
Belek,  near  which  is  a  cataract  and  a  most  noble  salmon  leap." 

Camden,  with  great  gravity,  accounts  for  the  formation  of 
,the  lake  by  seriously  telling  us,  that  it  was  at  one  time  a  po- 
pulous country,  which,  as  a  judgment  on  the  inhabitants  for 
their  shocking  crimes,  was  suddenly  overflowed  with  water. 
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"  The  Author  of  nature  (says  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  whom  htf 
quotes  as  his  authority,)  thought  the  land  unworthy  not  only 
of  its  first  inhabitants,  but  of  any  for  ever. "  This  story,  which 
is  gravely  told  by  Camden,  who  had  not  entirely  shaken  off 
the  trammels  of  superstition  in  which  the  human  mind  re- 
mained so  long  bound,  has  called  down  on  that  author  the  se- 
vere but  merited  censure  of  Flagherty,  in  the  two  following 
Latin  lines. 

*  Periustras Anglos  ocn  lis,  Camdene,  duobus;  Unooculo  Scoto^cojcusHibernigenas."* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  correctly  the  true  dimensions 
of  Lough  Erne,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  winds 
through  the  country.  In  Gough's  edition  of  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia, in  the  modern  part  of  the  work,  its  length  is  stated  to 
be  23  Irish  miles  ;  which,  if  the  map  lately  published  be  cor- 
rectly laid  down,  must  be  much  underrated,  as  by  it  the  dis- 
tance from  Castle  Saunderson,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lake, 
to  Beleek,  where  it  begins  to  discharge  itself  towards  the  sea, 
is  upwards  of  30  miles. 

It  is  a  common  saying  in  the  country  that  Lough  Erne  con- 
tains as  many  islands  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  This, 
though  it  seem  at  first  improbable,  will  perhaps  be  found  near- 
ly oorrect ;  if  we  include  in  the  enumeration  all  the  rocks 
and  points  of  land  seen  above  the  surface ;  but,  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  considerable  islands  only,  the  number  will  not  be 
found  to  be  so  great  The  map  presents  about  100 islands  in 
the  lower  lake,  and' 81  in  the  upper ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  some  of  the  small  ones  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  persons  by  whom  the  survey  was  made. 

We  left  Belturbet  for  Crum,  in  a  cot  that  we  had  engaged, 
the  night  before.  These  cots,  which  form  the  principal  mode 
of  water  conveyance  here,,  are  curiously  constructed.  A  de- 
scription of  the  one  in  which  we  sailed  will  serve- for  all;, 
only  observing  that  they  differ  in  size,  from  that  of  a  cock- 
boat to  the  dimensions  of  a  lighter.  It  was  about  20  feet  in 
length  above,  having  the  gunwale  perfectly  straight  from  one 
end  to  the  other;  and  was  of  the  same  breadth  in  all  parts.. 
From  the  bottom,  which  was  flat  and  about  12  feet  in  length,, 
the  sides  rose  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  about 
two  feet,  and  the  ends  sloped  gradually  up  for  abont  four  feet 
at  each  extremity,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  out  of  the  water; 
a  mode  of  construction  which  allows  the  cot  to  be  brought 
dose  to  the  shoal  margins  of  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of  land- 
ing goods  or  passengers.  In  one  end  of  our  cot  sat  three 
rowers,  pulling  heavy  and  clumsy  oars.    The  other  end  waa 

•  *  «  You  view  the  EngUah  with  two  eyes,  Camden;  the  Scotch  with  one;  and  with 

regard  to  the  Irian-yon  are  Want" 
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on  this  oceaaiaa  occupied  by  our  party  and  their  taggftge ; 
though  I  believe  it  is  to  general  appropriated  to  the  carrying 
of  turf  from  one  part  of  the  lake  to  another*  Behind  *s>  on 
the  projecting  pert,  aat  a  young  lad  who  acted  ae  steersman ; 
who  need  in  place  of  a  rudder,  a  sort  of  paddle  in  the  form 
of  a  spade ;  keeping  it  always  on  the  ade  od  which  a  maa 
rowed  with  the  single  oar,  and  in  this  way  eqmliaiag  the 
propelling  power ;  his  favourable  situation  giving  hhn  a  earn* 
plete  command  over  tjbe  motions  of  onr  boat.  In  the  cop* 
structiori  of  these  cots  the  skill  of  the  ship-carpenter  does  not 
seem  to  be.  called  into  action.  Their  sharp  angles,  indeed, 
and  box-like  joints,  differ  very  much  from  the  fine  swelling 
curves  of  naval  architecture :  affording  strong  marks  of  the 
handiwork  of  the  country  joiner.  For  our  accommodation, 
(doubtless  in  consequence  of  having  paid,  through  ignorance, 
double  the  usual  fare,)  chairs  were  provided ;  seated  on  which 
we  made  our  passage  very  pleasantly  down  the  upper  part  of 
Lough  Erne. 

For  a  considerable  distance  after  leaving  Belturbet,  the  lake 
has  the  appearance  of  a  large  river,  winding  through  the 
country ;  which,  without  possessing  any  striking  beauties,  is 
pleasing;  from  the  different  appearances  it  assumes  as. the  spec- 
tator glides  along.  On  the  right  hand  the  ground  rises  from 
the  water  with  a  gradual  slopes  while  on  the  left  it  is  flat. 
Soon  after  passing  Edentariff,  about  two  miles  below  Beitnr- 
bet,  the  lake  becomes  wider,  and  ceases  to  have  so  mnch*  the 
appearance  of  a  river.  The  land  also  on  both  sides  becomes 
low, and  is  flooded,  as  we  were  informed,  during  winter;  on 
which  account,  it  is  generally  kept  in  meadow  and  pasturage. 
The  flat  ground  here  and  in  other  parts,  seems  to  have  beea 
formed  by  earth  gradually  accumulated  by  the  stream.;  and, 
by  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  of  which  all  along  this  part 
of  the  lake  large  quantities  are  to  be  seen,.  As  the  boatmen, 
plied  their  oars  most  diligently,  we  soon,  arrived  at  Bloody 
Pass ;  which  receives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  a  part 
of  King  James  the  Second's  army  having  been  drowned  here* 
in  attempting  to  escape-  after  being  defeated  by  the  garrison 
of  Crum  Castle. 

About  five  miles  below  Beltnrbet  is  Cram,,  the  demesne*  of 
the  Earl  Erne,  finely  situated  along  the  banks,  of  the  lake, 
and  including  the  island  of  Iopisharkey.  The  view  dpvn 
the  lake  on  approaobing  it  is.  most  beautiful,  audi  presents,  one 
of  the  finest  scenes  op  Lough  Erne.  Op  each  side,  the  bank* 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  islands  are  covered  with*  groves, 
of  trees,  consisting  chiefly  of  ash  and  oak.  These  rise  luxu- 
riantly from  the  water's  edge*  along  the  gradually  ascending 
banks,  under  which  the  water  gentfy  winds,  reflecting  from 
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its  still  surface  the  surrounding  scenery ;  while  the  tall  rushes 
waving'  along  the  margin^  sometimes  enlivened  by  a  solitary 
heron  stalking  among  them,  give  an  appearance  of  wildness, 
which  adds  to  the  general  effeot  On  the  right  bank  stand 
the  rains  of  Cram  Castle,  enoe  the  family  mansion ;  whose 

ivy-mantled"  walls  form,  when  seen  from,  the  lake  or  the 
opposite  shore*  a  very  picturesque  oWect*  Cram  Castle  held* 
a  conspicuous  plaee4in  the  history  of  Ireland,  on  acooont  of 
the  gallant  meaner  in  which  it  was  defended  in  the  year  1689, 
for  several  days*  against  a  strong  detaohment  of  -King  James 
the  Second's  army.  On  the  approach  of  sneoocus  from  Bo- 
niskillea,  the  garrison,  nnder  the  command  of  Mr.  David 
Creigbten,  a  yonng  man  only  18  years  of  age,  made  a  sally 
which  0*08*4  the  total  root  of  the  enemy ;.  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  either  oat  to  pieces,  or  drowned  in  attempting  to 
escape  across  Lough  firae  at  Bloody  Passi 

We  landed  at  the  garden  which  adjoins  the  castle,  fall  of 
expectation  at  the  pireepect  of  seeing  that  wonder  of  nature, 
the  famena  yew  tree  of  Cram.  After  walking  from  the  water 
gate  for  about  100  pnee*  we  stood  before  this  venerable  son 
of  Nature,  and  passed  nndtor  ite  far  spreading  branches.  The 
first  feeling  we  experienced  on  viewing  it,  was  certainly  one 
of  disappointment ;  oar  expectations  had  been  *>  highly  raid- 
ed by  the  accounts  given  of  ite  magnitude,  that  we  could 
scarcely  realise-  in  it  the  idea  which,  fancy  had  formed,  of  a 
tree  ssid  to  be  eapaUe  of  sheltering  1000  men.  It  was  only 
after  tho  mechanical  opsratfoB  of  admeasurement  that  wo 
began  to  perceive  ite  vest  steo.  The  sftoation*  in  which  ft 
stands  prevents  it  from;  being  seen  to  advantage;  for  it  is  so 
mnoh  suaroanded  that  there  fe  no  point  from  which  an  ob- 
serves can  hove- a  view  of  tho  entire  tree.  This  is  occasioned 
partly,  as  I  have  mentioned,  by  the  nature  of  tho  situation  in 
which  it  stands,  and  partly  by  the  pains  the  proprietors  have 
tafctn  to  secure  it  from  injury.  From  the  level  of  tho  ground, 
to  where  the  branches  begin,  to  shoot  ont,  the  height  of  the 
trunk  is  only  about  seven:  feet;  of  which  nearly  three  have 
been  concealed  by  the  erection  of  a  brick  wall  of  considerable 
dimensions  around  it,  having  the  space  within  filled  up  with 
earth,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  trunk.  This  wall, 
with  the  earth  heaped  up  within,  destroys  the  offset  which 
tho  great  dimensions  of  the  tree  would  otherwise  produce ; 
censing  an.  unpleasing  association  by  constantly  reminding 
cne  of  a  plant  in  a  flower-pot:  while  it  is  impossible  to  pre* 
tent  this  ludicrous  idea  from  recurring  whenever  we  tarn  to 
examine  it  As  an  additional  defence,  a  hedge  has  been 
planted  round  the  tree  at  the  outer  circumference  of  its 
branches,  which  itmeets  in  ail  directions ;  thus  giving  it  a  very 
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confined  appearance.  These  precaution*,  though  at  first  most 
probably  uncalled  for,  have  now,  it  is  to  besupposed,  become 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  existence ;  and  although  good 
taste  may  regret  their  erection,  their  removal  would  id  all* 
probability  cause  the  destruction  of  this  fine  tree. 

From  the  observations  we  made,  the  following  particulars 
may  be  given  as  tolerably  accurate.  The  girth  of  the  trunk, 
measured  at  the  part  above  the  enclosure  already  mentioned, 
is  about  14  feet  The  branches  extend  about  an  equal  dis- 
tance in  all  directions,  and  are  supported  by  2  concentric 
rows  of  pillars,  of  which  16  are  built  of  brick,  and  8  made  of 
wood,  presenting  a  very  curious  appearance ;  from  which  the 
tree  has  been  very  happily  compared  "  to  age  and  decrepitude 
supported  on  crutches.  The  diameter  of  the  circle  formed  by 
its  branches,  measuring  by  a  walk  that  passes  the  otiter  row  of 
pillars,  but  beyond  which  the  tree  extends  considerably,  is  69 
feet,  making  a  circle  of  174  feet;  which  is  much  within  its 
real  circumference.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that,  measoringfrom  the  trunk  to  the  extremity  of  its  branches, 
towards  the  lake,  we  found  it  to  be  33  feet;  which,  including 
the  thieknesB  of  the  trunk,  gives  a  diameter  of  70  feet,  which 
is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth.  We  found  it  impossible  to  mea- 
sure its  height,  but  it  does  not  most  probably  exceed  20  feet ; 
though  perhaps  even  this  is  overrated,  as  the  top  appears  very 
flat,  shooting  out  almost  horizontally  from  the  trunk.* 

This  famous  yew  tree  seems  not  to  have  suffered  in  any 
respect  from  the  effects  of  time ;  but  to  all  appearance,  it  may 
exist  for  many  centuries  longer,  and  witness,  as  it  has  already 
done,  itself  an  evergreen,  many  races  of  men  passing  away, 
and  their  habitations  and  works  of  strength  crumbling  into 
dust  We  examined  particularly  parts  which  the  gardener 
had  been  pruning  when  removing  broken  branches,  and  found 
them  still  fresh  and  healthy. 

The  great  yew  tree  of  Mooruss  Abbey  is  generally  described 
as  the  largest  in  Ireland  :  yet  it  is  far  surpassed  in  magnitude* 
by  that  of  Crom,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  dimensions. 
The  one  at  Mooruss  is  in  diameter  only  2  feet,  giving 
a  circumference  of  6  feet.  The  circumference  of  that  at 
Grum  is  14  feet,  or  more  than  double  that  of  the  other.  The 
extent  to  which  that  at  Mucrass  spreads  is  not  given  by  Weld 

•  B  ,  whose  sketch  book  is  always  in  raqoWtfon  when  any  thing  curiam  or  ban*. 
tiful  in  Nature  or  Art  presents  itself,  was  fairly  puzzled  on  this  occasion,  to  know  how 
to  proceed.  If  he  went  to  a  distance,  he  could  only  show  in  his  drawing  the  top  of  the 
tree,  resting  like  a  verdant  roof  on  the  hedge  which  surrounds  it,  If  he  approached  so* 
near  as  to  see  the  trunk  and  the  pillars  supporting  the  branches,  he  lost  altogether  its. 
foliage  and  outer  form.  What  a  dilemma  for  a  student  of  Nature !  At  last  he  suc- 
ceeded by  smutting  down  under  the  shade  of  the  tree;  and  having  finished  the  trunk,. 
retired  to  a  distance  and  added  the  top;  thus  making  an  adnurable  sketch  of  the  whole* , 
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or  any  author  I  have  met  with  ;  bat  it  most  be  immense,  as 
it  overshadows  the  entire  cloister,  and  makes  so  deep  a  shade 
even  daring  the  day,  that  bate  are  seen  flying  under  it.  The 
height  of  the  stem,  which  is  14  feet,  exceeds  that  of  Cram  con- 
siderably. 

After  visiting  the  yew  tree,  and  spending  a  considerable 
time  in  the  examination  of  it,  we  passed  to  the  opposite  shore, 
and  landed  on  a  part  of  the  main  land  called  Corlatz,  which 
runs  oat  Into  the  lake,  having  the  appearance  of  an  island. 
The  view  of  this  from  the  water  is  very  fine ;  being  covered 
with  a  thick  wood,  through  which  a  vista  in  one  plaoe  opens, 
and  allows  the  eye  to  reach  to  a  considerable  extent  over  its 
sloping  banks,  and  to  see  the  distant  mountains.  At  Corlatz, 
which  forms  part  of  the  demesnes  of  Cram,  is  a  pretty  cottage, 
beautifully  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  water's  edge, 
on  a  bank  rising  gradually  from  the  shore.  It  commands  an 
extensive  view  down  Lough  Erne,  whose  silver  tide  is  seen 
winding  for  a  considerable  distance  through  woods  of  ancient 
trees,  until  the  view  is  closed  by  the  wooded  point  of  Gob 
Riley.  The  cottage  is  furnished  quite  in  the  rural  style  in  every 
respect ;  and  in  this  secluded  spot,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
underwood,  has  a  good  effect.  The  outer  walls  are  entirely 
stack  over  with  pebbles  from  the  lake,  and  the  porch  and 
front  are  covered  with  honeysuckle,  jessamines,  and  other 
plants.  After  walking  over  Corlatz,  which  presents  a  great 
variety  of  surface,  well  wooded,  and  rises  in  the  centre  to  a 
considerable  height,  we  repaired  to  the  shore ;  which  we  were 
anxious  to  examine,  from  having  seen  some  fossils  at  the  cot- 
tage that  we  were  informed  had  been  collected  there. 

Having  procured  our  specimens,  which  Consisted  chiefly  of 
coralloid  limestone,  we  left  Corlatz  with  regret,  and  crossed 
over  to  Innissharkey,  an  island  lying  between  it  and  Cram 
Castle.  On  this  island  there  is  little  particularly  attractive ; 
and  we  should  not  perhaps  have  visited  it,  had  it  not  been 
the  site  of  Crum  Lodge,  which  is  at  present  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Crelghton,  and  the  only  mansion  of  the  Erne  family 
since  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  castle.  This  island  is  of 
eonsiderable  extent,  and  rises  gradually  to  the  water's  edge, 
forming  a  gentle  hill,  on  which  the  mansion  house  is  built. 
It  is  a  handsome  modern  building,  having  nothing  very  re* 
markable  about  it;  the  offices  belonging  to  it  stand  on  the 
main  land,  where  of  course  the  carriages  and  horses  must  be 
kept ;  and  visitors  are  carried  over  the  narrow  channel  which 
divides  the  island  from  the  laud,  in  boats.  This  island,  like 
the  neighbourhood,  is  well  wooded,  and  commands  views  of 
the  lake  in  different  directions.  After  leaving  Innissharkey  we 
Again  crossed  to  Crum,  and  landed  near  the  stables,  where  we 
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expected  to  meet  *  ear  we  had  engaged  to  carry  n*  ta  Ennfe* 
UUeo.  To  our  astonishment,  however,  we  found  that  it  had 
not  yet  arrived,  eltboug b  it  was  nearly  two  hours  past  the  time 
we  had  appointed.  Oer  situation  now  became  rather  awk- 
ward ;  the  men  who  bad  rowed  as  down  from  Belturbet,  had 
never  been  farther,  and  oonld  not  be  induced  to  venture  on 
this  unknown  pea ;  the  nearest  town  was  tome  miles  dfetant, 
and  no  boat  could  be  procured  at  Crom,  aa  all  the  men  wen 
bully  employed  in  making  hay.  At  last  we  succeeded  in  en- 
gaging a  boat,  on  condition  -of  waiting  until  the  men  could 
be  spared  from  their  work :  and  in  the  meantime,  we  amused 
ourselves  e^  well  as  we  could  in  walking  along  the  shore. 

After  a  considerable  delay,  during  which  M— ,  who  acts 
as  our  purveyor,  succeeded  in  procuring  for  us  our  dinner,  we 
embarked  in  the  cot  we  had  engaged,  and  proceeded  on  our 
voyage  towards  Enniekillen ;  intending  on  our  way  to  call  at 
Bellisle,  which  had  been  described  to  us  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  seats  on  the  Lough.  It  was  now  late  in  the  day; 
and  soon  after  passing4he  welt  wooded  shores  of  Ifinisharkey, 
the  sky  became  clouded*  and  the  weather  intensely  cold;  a 
change  that  we  felt  more  strongly  in  consequence  of  the  great 
heat  of  the  early  pert  of  the  day.  Lough  Erne  in  this  part  fe 
a  perfect  labyrinth ;  the  number  of  islands  forming  channels 
in  all  directions,  so  that  a  stranger  can  scarcely  make  his 
way  downwards  unless  directed  by  the  current  of  the  water; 
which  always  sets  in  the  direction  towards  Ballyshannon, 
where  it  discbarges  itself  into  the  see.  In  summer,  however, 
it  is  very  trifling.  The  oonfnsion  arising  from  the  number  of 
islands,  is  increased  by  the  branches  of  the  lake  shooting  out 
in  different  directions,  any  one  of  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  direct  course. 

At  this  lime  the  wind  began  to  blow  pretty  freshly,  raising 
a  slight  surf  on  the  water,  particularly  in  those  parts  where 
the  Leugh  expands  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  shape  of 
the  cot,  which  ia  every  part  presented  a  flat  surface  to  the 
waves  that  drove  against  it  unbroken,  rendered  our  situation  less 
agreeable  than  in  the  morning,  inconsequence  of  the  occasion- 
al sprinkling  which  we  got  from  the  spray  it  threw  on  us. 
By  means  of  our  great  coats  we  made  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  a  seat  of  four  inches  in  breadth  would  permit,  (for  we  bad 
no  longer  the  honour  of  chairs  allowed  us,)  and,  when  we 
pleased,  we  pulled  a  spare  oar  te  keep  ourselves  warm.  As 
we  approached  Bellisle  the  weather  became  milder,  and  the 
wind  abated;  which  rendered  our  sail  pleasanter  than  it  bad 
been  for  the  last  hour  or  two. 

Bellisle  is  a  considerable  island,  containing,  it  is  said,  200 
Irish  acres ;  and  formed  at  one  time  the  favourite  demesnes  of 
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the  fiarl  of  Boss.  We  tented  at  the  lowest  part  of  it,  en* 
•seended  the  hill  on  which  the  house  is  situated,  pawing:  on 
•or  way  through  fine  paetarage,  with  largo  flocks  of  cattle 
greeiog.  fiellfele;  which  was  onoe  celebrated,  not  only  for 
4b*  natural  beauty  of  its  situation,  hot  for  the  taste  displayed 
bt  the  improvements  of  the  Earl  of  Ross,  at  present  'scarcely 
retains  a  vestige  of  what  it  once  was ;  and  any  person  who 
meeds  the  description  given  of  it  in  Young's  tour,  with  its  fine 
hanging  woods  and  deep  groves,  its  walks,  its  gardens,  and' 
its  temples,  can  scarcely  believe  that  in  so-short  a  time  it 
could  he  reduced  to  its  present  state.  The  road*  and  walks 
are  overgrown  with  weeds ;  the  bridges  have  fallen ;  and  the 
house  itself  is  in  snch  a  state  of  dilapidation,  as  to  seem  unin- 
habitable. A,  green-boose,  that  at  one  time  covered  the  front, 
is  nearly  a  heap  of  rains;  and  the  neglected  vines,  unrestrained 
by  the  hand  of  man,  have  forced  their  way  in  many  places 
through  the  glass  whioh  remains,  and  trail  unheeded' along 
the  ground.  The  view,  from  the  front  of  the  house,  to  very 
fine;  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  lake,  which 
is  here  studded  with  numerous  islands.  On  leaving  the  house 
we  proceeded  to  our  boat*  which  we  had  ordered  to  meet  ne- 
at the  bridge  tbft  connects  Bellide  with  the  main  land*-  On 
ear  way  we  were  joined  by  a  sort  of  fresh-water  sailor,  who 
conducted  us  to  the  bridge,  and  who  being  known  to  onr 
boatmen  offered  to  steer  to  Enniskillen.  This  person  we 
found  to  be  very  intelligent,  and  possessed  of  a  perfect  know* 
ledge  of  all  the  country  we  passed  through*  He  lamented 
with  much  feeling  the  fallen  state  of  Bellisle,  which  be  repre- 
sented as  having  been,  in  his  youth,  the  most  beautiful  place  in 
this  country;  and  deplored  the  ravages  that  had  been  committed 
on  its  fine  forests  of  venerable  trees,  among  which,  he  informed 
ns,  there  had  been  oaks  of  immense  magnitude.  All  these 
had  been  cut  down  some  years  ago* 

In  one  of  the  mountains  in  this  neighbourhood  a  vein  of 
coal  has  been  discovered;  and,  we  were  told,  is  at  present 
wrought.  We  regretted  very  much  that  we  could  not  find 
time  to  visit  the  place  and  learn  some  particulars  respecting 
k,  which  would  have  been  particularly  gratifying  at  a  time 
when  the  public  attention  in  this  country  has  been  so  much 
turned  to  its  mineral  productions.  From  the  appearance  of 
some  of  the  coal  which  we  saw,  the  mine  does  not  appear  to* 
have  been  wrought  to  any  depth. 

Having  embarked  in  our  cotT  we  now  proceeded  towards 
Enniskillen ;  passing  on  our  left  (he  island  of  Innismorerthe 
largest  in  the  upper  part  of  Lough  Erne.  -There  are  from 
this  a  number  of  passages  among  the  islands.  Our  new  com- 
panion^ who  now  directed  our  motions,  chose  one  which 
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runs  among  reefs  of  dark  limestone,  from  which  it  gets  its 
name  of  the.  Black  Rock  Pass* 

•  As  we  panned  oar  coarse  downwards,  we  remarked  a 
number  of  bnoys  floating  on  the  water  in  different  places, 
which  the  boatmen  said  marked  the  stations  of  different  fisher- 
men living  along  the  lake.  These,  we  were  informed,  are 
in  the  practice  of  feeding  the  fish  regularly;  which  draws 
them  in  great  numbers  to  places  where  they  are  easily  taken, 
when  required. 

At  this  time,  we  observed  numbers  of  men  in  their  cots, 
busily  employed  in  fishing.  One  man  manages  a  number  of 
rods,  which  be  has  placed  along  the  sides  of  his  boat,  and 
draws  them  in  succession.  In  one  place  we  were  amused  by 
seeing  a  man  crossing  to  bis  fishing  station,  with  no  better 
mode  of  conveyance  than  a  large  bundle  of  rushes,  on  whioh 
he  sat,  moving  it  along  by  means  of  a  small  paddle.  This 
was  certainly  returning  to  the  primitive  days  of  navigation* 

After  a  pleasant  sail,  we  reached  Enniskillen,  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night 

In  my  next,  I  shall  give  you  some  account  of  the  natural 
productions  of  the  Lough,  and  of  several  interesting  plaoes 
in  this  neighbourhood,  which  we  visited  to-day. 

I  remain,  Ac. 
E— 

WOMAN. 

-  Daughter  of  God  and  Man."— Mara. 

Tbku  is  a  language  of  the  heart  Now,  would  I  Woman's /Hw«fcA*>  ting*— 

Ttartmocltt  at  lserntog'S  studied  art;  Of  tuapure,  undying  thing  I 

There  is  an  utterance  of  the  soul  1  he  dew  that  gems  the  blossomed  thorn. 

That  laughs  at  sch  olarshhVs  control,  Shines  brightest  in  the  sunny  mom ; 


Breathesmrth  in  verse  a  living  thought.  But  faithful  Woman  can  bestow 

With  feeling,  love,  and  nature  fraught;  A  light  to  gild  the  night  of  wo  I 
Woman's  the  theme;  and  who  would  e'er  require     Her  lore,  like  moon-beam  on  a  stormy  ate. 

One  borrowed  string  to  animate  his  lyre  ?  Sheds  o'er  our  cares  its  own  serenity. 

There  la  a  witchery  that  lie*  I>e  found  the  world  a  faithless  thing  j 

Within  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes.  Han's  friendship  wealr  and  perishing.— 

More  potent  than  the  magic  spell  Man's  friendship !— Tis  the  ocean's  spray  i. 

Of  talisman,  or  fairy  defl.  The  froth  that  rude  winds  sweep  away! 

Who  has  not-felt  her  wary  name  You  ask  where  friendship  then  can  rests 

Inspire  his  heart,  and  thrill  his  frame ?  Go.  find  it  in  a  Woman's  breast! 

The  world  may  frowning  cry,  Idolatry!  I  would  not  give  one  fUx  loved  friend  I  hnast,. 

But  who  would  e'er  forego  the  witching  ectasy!      For  all  the  wealth  of  India's  golden  coast! 

Woman!  companion  of  my  life,  When  pale  disease,  with  all  her  train* 

Lest  loved  when  maiden  than  when  wife;  Fevers  the  blood  and  fires  the  brain. 

How  fondly  do  I  sing,  of  thee,  Tie  Woman's  sympathetic  art 

Of  wedded  love  and  constancy!  Quells  the  wild  throbbing  of  the  heart; 

Dear  mother  of  my  child  1 1  trace  The  mortal  pang,  the  burning  sigh. 

Thy  emblem  in  his  artless  face  In  nature's  latest  agony  1 

I  daapthrnsping  babe,  receive  a  kiss,  O  our  Physician  I  thou  art  ever  near, 

.  And  fW  a  faOaer^slove-^  father's  biiss  t  Wlthoil  and  wine  the  drooping  frame  to  cheer. 

Tis  Woman's  voioe,  in  accents  low,  I  ask  not,  on  the  bed  of  death* 

That  hushes  first  the  infant's  wo;  Proud  mo*  to  watch  my  fleeting  breath ; 

Tis  Woman's  fond  masernaiarma  Let  WomnCt  oraves  embalm  the  hour ! 

That  shield  her  boy  from  vain  alarms ;  For  Oh,  it  has  a  soothing  power 

l^rear  him  In  a  world  of  cares,  To  calm  the  awful  struggle  here* 

And  save  him  from  its  countless  snare*.  To  brighten  hope  and  banish  fear; 

Nurse  of  mankind!  I  fondly  view  in  thee  lw  raise  new  prospects  of  a  land  on  high," 

The  watchful  guardian  of  our  infimcy.  Where  death  is  swallowed  up  la  victory  1 
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...  ON  FOBEION  B0DI9  IN  THE  N06%  EAB*  AND  ETK. 

••Thew  thingi  tboold  not  be  iw^ected;  therareleastofaJltotwiiegleetedbTeae 
who  thinks  an  attention  to  the  common  and  humble  duties  of  the  profession  mora 
commendable,  more  becoming,  more  like  good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  than  a 
"-"  ~  for  bloody  operations  and  extraordinary  cures." 


Children  sometimes  insinuate  peas  so  far  into  the  nose, 
that  they  remain  there;  and,  swelling  by  the  moisture  of  the 
part,  excite  considerable  pain,  and  are  even  troublesome  to 
remove.  Similar  foreign  bodies  getting  into  the  ear  cause 
great  distress.  Hildanns  relates  a  case  of  a  glass  bead  lodging 
undiscovered  in  the  ear  of  a  ohild,  and  producing,  for  several 
Shears,  a  great  variety  of  suffering,  including  even  convulsions. 
Insects,  sometimes,  though  very  seldojn,  creep  into  the  ear, 
and  cause  moch  alarm.  This  would  be  a  very  frequent  oc- 
currence, were  not  a  particular  provision  made  by  nature  for 
preventing  their  intrusion.  The  orifice  is  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous fine  hairs,  which  point  towards  the  centre  of  the  pas- 
sage; and  these  entangle  the  limbs  of  the  insect,  and  stop  its 
progress.  The  sldes»of  this  passage  are  also  lined  with  a  coat- 
ing of  small  glands  that  secrete  the  ear-wax,  whioh,  being  a 
very  bitter  substance,  is  noxious  to  most  insects;  for  however 
salutary  bitters  may  be  to  man,  and  quadrupeds,  they  are  in 
general  poisonous  to.  insects.  The  infusion,  or  decoction  of 
quassia,  for  instance,  is  often  employed  to  poison  flies.  This 
then,  is  the  use  of  the  ear-wax ;  it  is  poisonous  and  disagree- 
able to  most  insects,  and  stops  their  ingress  to  the  ear.  Still, 
they  do  occasionally  find  entrance ;  and  when  they  are  in  the 
auditory  passage,  their  motions,  and  the  sound  of  their  wings, 
are  truly  frightful.  There  is  no  fear,  however,  of  their  getting 
beyond  the  external  passage;  for  the  entrance  to  the  internal 
ear  is  closed  by  the  strong  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  or 
drum,  which  forms  a  complete  partition  between  the  two. 

When  an  insect  is  lodged  in  the  ear,  if  it  cannot  be  turned 
out  with  a  tooth-pick,  a  pencil,  a  pen,  a  bodkin,  or  any 
other  convenient  instrument,  it  may  be  destroyed  by  pouring 
a  little  oil  into  the  ear;  or,  if  oil  be  not  at  hand,  spirits,  wine,  ^ 
vinegar,  or  even  water,  will  answer.  If  spirits  be  used,  the 
ear  should  be  washed  out  afterwards,  to  prevent  inflammation. 

A  very  common  error  has  long  prevailed  respecting  the 
supposed  danger  of  the  earwig.    Every  one  is  acquainted  with 
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this  despised  insect,  which  is  an  object  of  general  abhorrence. 
This  may  have  arisen  partly  from  its  outward  appearance, 
and  the  threatening  aspect  of  its  forcipated  tail,  which  seems 
to  menace  the  beholder ;  but  it  may  have  originated  also  from 
the  prevalent  persuasion,  that  it  creeps  into  the  ear,  and 
thence  penetrates  to  the  brain.    This,  however,  Uke  the  ca- 
lumnies heaped  from  time  immemorial  on  the  toad,  as  inno- 
cent a  creature  as  crawls  the  earth,  is  totally  unfounded ;  and 
were  the  history  of  the  earwig  generally  understood,  possibly 
some  sympathy  even  for  it  might  be  entertained.    On  this 
account,  I  shall  enumerate  one  or  two  points  in  its  economy. 
Scarcely  any  animal  seems  less  fitted  for  flight  than  the  ear- 
wig, find  yet  it  does  fly  in  the  night*    Its  wing-case*  are  very 
small,  and  the  wings  are  so  beautiful,  and  packed  up  in  such 
narrow  compass  underneath  the  wing-cases,  as  to  nave  ex* 
cited  the  admiration  of  every  investigator  of  the  phenomenon.* 
The  parental  solicitude  ot  the  domestic  hen  im  well  known  and 
appreciated  ;  yet  it  dees  not  surpass  that  of  the  earwig.    In 
April  the  eggs  of  this  inseot  may  be  found  onder  stones,  and 
the  mother  may  be  observed  to  attend  them  with  the  strongest  • 
maternal  affection.     If  they  be  scattered  about,  she  never  rests 
till  she  has  collected  them,  one  by  one ;  and  when  the  young  are 
prodooed,she  broods  over  them,  as  a  hen  does  over  the  chickens 
gathered  beneath  her  wings.    Farther  observations  on  the  ear- 
wig might  here  be  irrelevant,  and  would  at  any  rate,  I  fear, 
go  a  very  little  way  in  exciting  a  kindly  and  merciful  feeling 
towards  it. — The  earwig,  then,  has  no  power  of  penetrating 
to  the  internal  ear,  not  to  mention  the  brain.    The  notion,  in- 
deed, is  too  ridiculous  to  require  a  moment's  consideration 
from  any  one  properly  acquainted  either  with  the  inseot,  the 
ear,  or  the  bone  in  which  the  organ  of  hearing  is  situated. 
The  earwig  may  have  occasionally  crept  into  the  ear  of  a 
person  who  has  fallen  asleep  on  the  ground;  just  as  a  flea 
creeps  now  and  then,  into  the  ear  of  a  person  sleeping  in 
bed.  This,  however,  is  merely  an  accidental  occurrence,  and  is 
serious  only  in  consequence  of  the  fright  it  occasions ;  for 
even  so  small  an  insect  as  a  flea  getting  into  the  organ,  causes 
great  disturbance  4  and  hence,  I  suppose,  originates  the  com- 
mon saying,  when  a  person  is  dismissed  with  an  answer,  or 
greeting,  very  unexpected  and  unpleasant,  that  he- has  been 
sent  off,  wvh  «  Jka  m  his  ear.    Perhaps,  too,  earwigs  more 
feadily  enter  the  ears  than  ether  insects;    owing  ehleiy 
to   their  love  of  hiding^  in  consequence   of  which   they 
are   sometimes   caught  ip  plenty  in  gardens,  by   placing 
the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe  on  a  perpendicular  siiok,  into 
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which  they  creep,  and  are  taken.  Bat  farther  than  simply 
entering  the  ear,  ae  iato  a  biding  place,  they  are  perfectly  in- 
nocent. Tbey  have  not  the  slightest  power  of  committing 
■rieehief ;  and  their  forked  tail,  which  has  not  the  semblance 
of  being  offensive,  is  altogether  harmless.  The  insect,  indeed, 
often  makes  apparent  attempts  to  defend  itself  with  this  in- 
strument} yet,  as  Goldsmith  observes,  these  "are  only  the 
threats  of  impotence ;  they  draw  down  the  resentment  of 
powerful  animals,  but  in  no  way  serve  to  defend  it." 

The  intrusion  of  foreign  bodies  within  (he  eyelids,  is  an  ac- 
cident of  much  more  serious  consequence,  and  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  those  just  noticed.    All  are  aware  how  sensi- 
ble an  organ  the  eye  is ;  but  the  exact  seat  of  its  sensibility  is, 
I  believe,  by  no  means  generally  understood.    The  smallest 
mete,  a  grain  of  sand  almost  invisible,  getting  Into  the  eye, 
produces  severe  pain,  a  discharge  of  tears,  and  inflamiiiation. 
Yet,  in  various  operations  on  the  eyeballs, — for  example,  in 
operating  for  cataract,— so  far  is  the  patient  from  complaining 
of  pain,  when  the  knife  outs  through  one  half  of  the  cornea, 
or  the  cataract  needle  is  plunged  into  the  middle  of  the  eye, 
that  even  ebildren  undergo  these  operations,  frequently  with- 
oat  giving  a  whine.     Adults  describe  the  sensation  produced 
by  catting  the  cornea,*  in  extraction  of  cataract,  as  being- like 
to  a  hair  drawn  across  the  eye.    These  and  various  other 
observations  prove  that  the  eyeball,  when  not  inflamed,  is* 
nearly  insensible;  and  the  full  explanation  of  this,  discloses 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  excelling  wisdom  with 
which  our  frame  has  been  constructed.    The  eyeball,  in  its 
natural  state,  is  insensible,  or  nearly  so ;  what  then  would  be 
the  consequence,  were  there  no  guard  to  warn  us  of  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  bodies  in  tbe  eye? — Why;  that  in  innumera- 
ble instances  the  organ  would  be  irreparably  injured  before 
pains  were  taken  to  remove  the  offending  cause.    What  would 
a  thoughtless  sailor  care  though  a  dozen  motes  were  in  his 
eye,  if  tbey  gave  him  no  uneasiness?    And  what  would  the 
bricklayer,  the  blacksmith,  or  the  people  of  fifty  other  trades, 
oare  about  them?    There  is,  however,  a  guard  given  to  the 
eye,  which  oblige*  us  to  attend  to  the  intrusion  of  the  slight- 
est particle  of  foreign  matter,  whether  we  will  or  net.    This 
guard  eoosfets  in  an  extreme,  though  peculiar  sensibility  in 
the  organ,  which  will  not  allow  it  to  bear  the  slightest  irrita- 
tion.   This  is  familiar  to  every  one's  experience.    I  have  just 
said  that  the  eye  is  possessed  of  extreme  sensibility,  though,  a 
little  before,  I  stated  that  it  is  nearly  insensible.    This  may 
appear  inconsistent.    Bat  I  shall  give  an  explanation  from 

*Th»  anterior  transparent  part  af  the  ere,  wfaich  if  to  it,  what  the  crystal  is  to  a 
witch,  a  window  for  admitting  UghU 
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much  higher  authority  than  my  own,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  first  Surgeons  in  London,  who  states  it  thus: — 

"  Public  opinion,  which  on  medical  fubjects  is  generally  erroneous, 
although  for  the  most  part  founded  on  professional  authority,  is  in  no 
infrtfl'MM*  more  injurious  than  in  relation  to  the  eye.  It  pronounces  it 
to  be  an  organ  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  exquisitely  sensible,  requir- 
ing die  greatest  delicacy  of  touch,  and  the  utmost  nicety  of  manage- 
ment ;  which  some  oculists  formerly  found  it  convenient  to  support, 
and  which  the  public  may  still  continue  to  believe,  without  any  great 
disadvantage;  but  students  in  surgery  must  be  taught  otherwise* 
They  must  learn  that  the  eye  is  not  a  delicate  organ,  that  it  will  suffer 
more  comparative  violence,  with  less  injury,  than  any  other  of  impor- 
tance in  the  whole  body ;  that,  so  far  from  being  exquisitely  sensible, 
it  is,  when  exposed  in  a  healthy  state,  nearly  the  reverse,  only  be- 
coming permanently  so  on  the  occurrence  of  inflammation ;  and  that  the 
ablest,  and  most  successful  operators  are  neither  the  most  gentle  nor 
the  most  tender  in  their  proceedings.  The  opinion  of  the  exquisite 
sensibility  of  the  eye  has  arisen  from  the  pain  which  is  felt  en  the  ad- 
mission of  a  small  piece  of  dirt,  or  a  fly,  between  the  eyelids;  but. 
this  occurs  from  a  wise  and  preservative  provision  of  nature,  on  ac- 
count of  the  insensibility  of  the  eyeball  itselfc  Let  the  eyelid  be 
raised,  and  the  same  piece  of  dust  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  eye. 
no  pain,  and  scarcely  a  sensation,  will  be  produced:  remove  the 
piece  of  dirt,  turn  out  the  lid,  and  whilst  it  is  retained  everted,  place 
the  piece  of  dirt  upon  it,  no  greater  sensation  will  be  induced  than  is 
felt  when  it  is  applied  to  the  eyeball.  The  inference  is,  that  both 
surfaces,  when  touched  separately,  are  nearly  insensible  to  this  species 
of  irritation.  But  let  the  same  piece  of  dirt  be  put  between  the  eye- 
lid and  the  eyeball,  and  the  sensation  produced  is  exquisitely  painful. 
To  give  rise  to  this  sensation,  it  is  necessasy  that  the  two  surfaces 
should  come  in  contact,  and  that  the  foreign  body  he  grasped  between 
them.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  an  irreparable  injury  would  often 
occur  to  the  transparent  part  of  the  eye,  before  it  would  be  observed ; 
and  if  the  raising  of  the  lid  and  the  separation  of  the  surfaces  did  not 
nearly  annul  sensation,  an  operation  could  not  be  performed  for 
cataract ;  for  who  couW  bear  quietly  the  sensation  which  must  arise 
from  pushing  a  needle  into  the  eye,  if  it  were  analagous  to  that  arising 
from  a  fly,  or  dry  solid  substance,  between  the  eye  and  the  lids?  The 
experiment  may  be  tried  in  a  very  simple  and  conclusive  manner,  by 
any  one  on  himself;  by  merely  keeping  the  lids  apart  by  an  effort 
of  the  will,  when  the  end  of  tne  finger  may  be  placed  boldly  on  the 
eyeball,  without  any  inconvenience.  Inflammation,  by  enlarging  the 
blood-vessels,  gives  rise  to  pain  in  the  same  way,  and  the  sensation  is 
at  first  as  if  some  extraneous  matter  were  interposed  between  the 
lids."* 

From  the  explanation  now  given,  it  will  readily,  I  preenme, 
be  understood  why  diseases  of  the  eye  have  so  long  formed  a 

•  GuthiWt  Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,— London,  1888. 
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separate  branch  of  the  surgioal  profession,  as  If  no  man  ooald 
be  a  good  oculist  who  did  not  limit  his  practice  to  that  branch 
alone.  This  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  eye  not  being  under- 
stood,  every  one,  however  ill  qualified,  who  had  boldness 
enough  to  operate,  succeeded  in  a  way  which  surprised  him- 
self even  more  perhaps  than  the  ignorant  spectators.  "  Oh," 
says  the  patient,  "  what  a  clever  man  that  must  be :  why,  I 
declare  1  hardly  fell  him  alt  the  time .'"  ••  What  a  light  hand 
he  must  have !"  says  another.  "  How  bad  my  case  must  have 
been,"  whines  out  a  third,  "  when  even  under  bis  care  my 
poor  eye  could  not  be  saved !"— Though,  by  the  bye,  that  eye 
may  have  been  lost  entirely  by  the  oculist's  want  of  know- 
ledge ;  for,  with  all  this  freedom  which  the  insensibility  of 
the  organ  allows  it  to  be  treated  with,  still  its  diseases  can 
only  be  well  managed  on  the  principles  of  general  surgery. 
My  meaning  is,  that  a  mere  oculist,  such  as  are  many  of  the 
itinerant  practitioners  in  that  line,  cannot  possibly  treat  com- 
plaints of  the  eye  so  well  as  one  who,  to  a  local  knowledge  of 
the  organ  and  its  diseases,  joins  a  knowledge  of  surgery,  and 
medicine  in  general.  The  oculist,  indeed,  may  have  much 
self-oommand  and  expertness  in  operating;  but,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  the  operation  is,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
only  "half  the  battle ;"  and  final  success  must  depend  on  proper 
after-treatment,  constitutional,  as  well  as  local.  I  have  read 
an  anecdote  bearing  somewhat  on  this  subject — An  ooulist, 
who  resided  in  London,  had  performed  many  successful,  and, 
as  some  supposed,  almost  miraculous  operations.  He  acquired 
both  fame  and  practice ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  this  fortunate 
career,  it  unluckily  occurred  to  him,  that,  as  he  had  done  so 
well  on  the  small  capital  of  knowledge  he  possessed*  he  ought 
to  do  still  better  were  that  capital  enlarged.  With  this  view, 
he.  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter; 
and  what  was  the  consequence?  The  oculist  wanted  nerve ; 
and,  though  he  had  dashed  on  fearlessly,  when  neither  danger 
nor  difficulty  was  foreseen,  yet,  no  sooner  had  he  imbibed  a 
fuller  draught  of  knowledge,  than  he  was  panic-struck  to  the 
heart,  and  never  again  ventured  to  operate  on  the  visual  orbs. 
There  are  few  affections,  then,  more  painful  than  that  which 
arises  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  .body  between  the  eyelids. 
The  occurrence  is  generally  known  at  the  time,  and  some 
people  are  very  expert  at  removing  such  a  body  from  this 
situation:  If  the  object  can  be  seen,  there  will  seldom  be 
much  difficulty  in  removing  it ;  though,  when  a  spark  from 
a  smith's  forge  sticks  in  the  eye-ball,  its  removal  is  not  easy. 
A  quill  cut  like  a  pea  to  a  fine  point,  is  the  best  instrument 
we  can  use.  A  bodkin  will  often  answer  very  well ;  or  the 
head  of  a  pin,  the  point  of  a  pencil,  &c.  &c.    Grains  of  gun- 
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powder  rehire  mueb  care  and  patience  to  displace  then*. 
When  quick-lime  gets  into  the  eye,  the  dirarganlcation  pro- 
duced is  00  rapid,  that  the  eye  scarcely  oyer  escapes.  We  are 
told  not  to  apply  water,  which,  by  mixing  with  the  lime,  would 
cause  it  to  be  spread  more  generally  over  the  organ;  end 
therefore  we  are  recommended  to  use  oil.  Bat  oil  is  seldom 
at  hand,  and  water,  if  properly  applied,  is  the  beet  remedy* 
The  patient  should  be  instantly  laid  on  his  back,  the  eyelids 
be  kept  forcibly  distended,  and  a  fwtt  stVaom  of  water  from 
the  stroop  of  a  jug  or  kettle  be  played  upon  the  cornea,  or 
clear  part  of  the  eye,  (which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  pre- 
serve,)  till  the  lime  is  completely  washed  away  from  the  organ. 
—I  do  not  at  present  recollect  any  farther  observations  on  thi» 
subject,  which  could  be  of  service  to  the  general  reader ;  but, 
I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  recommending  to  the  young 
snrgeon,  that,  when  he  is  consulted  in  cases  of  opthaimia, 
be  should  be  well  satisfied  that  the  inflammation  does  not 
proceed  from  some  foreign  body  in  the  eye.  Should  this  be 
the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  all  the  washes,  leeching*, 
blistering*,  dto*  which  he  may  prescribe,  will  not  remove  the 
complaint  They  may  palliate,  indeed,  but  will  not  cure.  It 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  detect  foreign  bodies  so  situated,  on 
eooount  of  their  minuteness,  and  semi-transparency.  It  has 
happened  too,  that  a  patient  has  been  teased  with  many  appli- 
cations, sod  with  consultation  after  consultation;  and  at  last 
the  whole  complaint  has  been  discovered  to  proceed  from  a 
small  hair,  growing  out  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  ear- 
unctda  lachrymalis—that  little,  projecting,  red  fleshy  mans 
which  lies  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  But  bodies  of 
comparatively  large  size,  have  sometimes  lain  concealed  for  a 
long  time,  and  pot  the  patient  to  great  torture.  A  clergyman 
in  Scotland  passing  through  a  hedge,  fell;  and  was  confined 
for  a  longtime  afterwards,  with  violent  inflammation  of  oee 
of  his  eyes.  It  was  at  length  ascertained  that  a  piece  of  a 
twig,  half  an  inch  long,  was  lodged  under  the  upper  eyeiM, 
at  its  uppermost  verge* 

e    e    e 
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t  nwri man  who*  y«anhaT»*eacbed  threescore,  Aiideomibrtstoobyhotierhaiidsbettowed— 
Whos*  eyes  a*e  aided;  and  wno*  Jocks  are  hoar  j    Htesoid  reposes  on  the  word  of  God, 
Whose  heart  the  peiigs  of  secret  grief  hathknown— 

He  once  was  wealthy,  but  bis  wealth  is  gone*         *  *— t  1Y~  mw  TrtiTm  runn  fiff  rwfiifl  fan 
Whose  memory  broods  o'er  joys  that  are  away-        ^core"         ^^  — —  « 

Hk  bosom  Mend  is  wttherii«m  the  day.  Whose 


wj  an  faded,  and  who*  lock*  an 
it  b  the  highest  wWi  I  know. 
Is  coining  years,  to  sooth  Ms  wo* 
locbeer  "     -     *      

„ „ botr.     Around  n 

Bath  confer*  yetJbr  His  barea«*d  saisjd— 


This  widows*  Ban,  whose  yean  have  reached     To  stay  his  earning  years. 

thisanmio.  Tn  rhiiri  Hn  miiflug  stiadw  nfilli  that  gallm 

Whose  eyes  are  raded,  and  whose  locks  are  hoar.     Around  bis  drooping  heed—HS  n  mt  fatmM. 
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ON  THE  ATTEMPTS  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  POPULATION 
OF  IRELAND. 

THE-following  paper  is  upon  a  subject  so  generally  interest- 
ing to  Ireland,  and  particularly  to  this  county,  that  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  inserting  it,  especially  as  it  comes  from  a 
quarter  where  accuracy  may  be  expected.     The  language 
employed,  however,  with  respect  to  the  incorrectness  of  some 
of  the  Population  Returns,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
made  out,  appears  to  us,  to  be.  on  some  occasions  too  strong. 
It  must  often  have  been  very  difficult,  for  instance,  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  boundaries  of  parishes,  and  altogether  impossi- 
ble for  those  who  had  the  general  charge  of  carrying  the 
Population  Act  into  effect,  to  know,  in  every  case,  who  were 
the  most  suitable  persons  to  be  employed,  or  to  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  multifarious  reports  which  they  received. 
The  returns  were  made  on  oath.  .  How  far  the  Bench  of  Ma* 
gistrates  met  at  Quarter  Sessions,  in  whom  the  choice  of  enu- 
merators, and  other  circumstances  depended,  did  their  duty, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.    The  Population  Abstract  has 
been  printed  for  this  very  purpose,  among  others,  that  it  may 
be  circulated  and  rigidly  scrutinized.  When  we  consider  that 
it  is  the  first  actual  census  which  has  been  taken  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  kingdom,  and  that  it  must  have  been  a  work  of 
immense  difficulty,  we  will  not  be  surprised  although  it  should 
be  found  to  be  defective.    In  the  three  enumerations  taken 
of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  improvements  were  suc- 
cessively suggested  by  experience ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  similar  effects  will  take  place  in  this  country. — We  are 
only  beginning  to  know  ourselves,  and  to  attract  a  due  share 
of  public  attention.    Ireland  will  not  continue  long  to  be  an 
unknown  country. — A  spirit  of  inquiry  has  gone  abroad 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  from  which  we 
augur  the  most  auspicious  consequences.    Amidst  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  first  attempt,  therefore,  we  would  not  willingly  ac- 
cuse those  concerned  in  executing  the  Population  Act,  of 
culpable  inattention. 

Some  of  the  following  remarks,  however,  are  of  far  too 
much  importance  to  be  withheld  from  the  public ;  and  we 
would  earnestly  solicit  those  who  are  able  to  give  us  authentio 
and  accurate  information  on  other  parts  of  the  Report,  to  fa* 
▼our  us  with  their  communications.  An  Irish  journal  should, 
in  present  circumstances,  endeavour  to  present  something 
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else  than  mare  amusement  The  discrepancy  between  the 
Parliamentary  centos  of  the  town  and  county  of  Garrickfer- 
gos,  and  that  to  be  found  in  M'Skimin's  history,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  great,  except  in  the  number  of  dwelling-houses, 
which,  according  to  the  tatter  account,  is  80  more  than  in  the 
former.  This  appears  rather  strange,  when  the  difference  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  oniy  seven.  In  the  preliminary 
observations  to  the  Population  Abstract,  we  find  it  mentioned, 
that  in  ascertaining  the  Dumber  of  houses,  nothing  farther 
was  necessary  than  to  examine  whether  any  mistake  had  been 
made  in  the  series  of  numbers.  It  is  the  more  remarkable 
that  this  discrepancy  should  appear,  when  we  consider  that, 
in  the  printed  abstract  of  the  Population  Returns,  page  2569 
we  are  desired,  in  place  of  967  houses,  to  read,  1,367.  The 
present  number  seems  to  have  been  deliberately  fixed  upon  as 
correct— Editob.  . 


To  the  JBdito*  tf  the  Belfast  Magazine 

.  Government  has  at  last  published  the  returns  of  the1  census 
taken  in  1821,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  several  counties 
and  public  libraries  in  the  kingdom.  Feeling  deeply  interest- 
ed in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  statistics  of  the  country, 
t  cannot  refrain  from  passing  a  few  remarks  on  these  returns, 
and  hazarding  a  few  observations  with  respect  to  their  accu- 
racy. 

From  1672  till  1822,  not  less  than  seventeen  attempts  were 
made  to  ascertain  the  population  of  Ireland.  Of  these, 
thirteen  were  by  order  of  Government ;  but  all  appear  to  have 
been  in  a  certain  degree  unsuccessful — the  usual  termination 
of  almost  all  Irish  projects.  Several  causes  might  be  assigned 
for  these  repeated  failures.  They  have  been,  doubtless,  In  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  prevailing  suspicions  of  the  people 
respecting  the  intentions  of  Government,  at  the  different  times 
when  these  attempts  were  made ;  which  induced  them  fre- 
quently to  give  false  o.r  evasive  answers  to  every  question 
asked  ;  and  in  many  instances,  even  to  refuse  admittance  to 
the  enumerators.  I  knew  some  enumerators,  however,  who, 
by  a  rigid  attention,  and  especially  by  after  inquiries  at  their 
friends  and  acquaintance,  were  enabled  to  obtain  all  the  in* 
formation  wanted  ;  but  as  this  was  not  the  case  generally,  I 
consider  the  principal  cause  of  failure  to  have  arisen  from  the 
appointment  of  incompetent  persons  to  the  office  of  enumera- 
tors ;  as  well  as  from  the  inattention  of  those  who  were  in* 
trusted  with  condensing  and  arranging  the  reports,  prior  to 
their  being  laid  before  the  public. — The  population  returns  of 
1813,  were  generally  so  glaringly  imperfect,  that,  in  1816,  a 
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new  act  wai  pawed,  transferring  tfc*  appointment  of  the  enu- 
merators from  the  Grand  Juries  at  Assizes,  to  the  assistant 
barristers  and  magistrates,  at  Special  Sessions,  expressly  con* 
vened  for  that  purpose*  In  the  summer  of  1821,  this  act  waft 
carried  into  execa Hon ;  bat  In  making  oat  the  appointment, 
there  was  still  a  fall  share  of  that  patronage  which  had  preyed 
so  fatal  to  the  successful  execution  of  the  former  act.  Indi« 
Viduals  were,  in  many  cases,  nominated  to  more  parishes  than 
one ;  and  in  some  instances  even  to  half  baronie*-*-an  ar- 
rangement which  was  the  mote  unsuitable  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, as  the  Inquiries,  and  returns  to  be  made,  were  at  least 
doubly  more  complicated  than  those  required  in  18 IS.  One 
entire  half  barony  in  the  ooonty  of  Antrim  was  surveyed  and 
reported  on,  by  a  person  on  horseback,  who  employed  a  kind 
of  whipper-in  to  enter  the  houses,  make  the  necessary  inquiries, 
and  report  the  result  to  the  equestrian  enumerator ;  and  in 
this  shameless  insufficient  manner,  the  census  was  exclusively 
manufactured;  not  only  houses  and  persons  being  omitted, 
bat  even  hamlets ! 

I  am  Mill  willing,  however,  to  consider  the  general  result  of 
this  last  attempt  as  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth 
than  any  that  preceded  it  We  know  that  perfection  is  rarely 
to  be  expected  in  any  thing  of  this  kind ;  errors  must  and  will 
abound  ;  but  In  the  present  instance,  I  fear  there  are  so  many 
to  considerably  to  impair  its  value,  and  prevent  it  from  being 
reckoned  an  accurate  account  of  the  population*  These  er+ 
rors  it  is  as  difficult  to  detect,  as  it  is  to  specify :  but  some  of 
them  may  be  shown  in  the  returns  of  (hi*  county ;  which  tt 
may  be  presumed  presents  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole.  In- 
deed  if  manifest  errors  are  to  be  found  in  the  survey  of  this 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  we  may  naturally  look  for  more  se- 
rious Ones  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  where,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  persons  employed  could  not  have  been  nearly  so  well 
qualified  for  the  task.  I  shall  advert  to  the  following,  as  ob- 
vious mistakes  in  the  returns  for  the  county  Antrim. 

CtoHnor  parish,  we  are  informed,  includes  those  of  Solar 
and  Killiglen.  This  is  not  correct;  for  though  both  of  these 
are  ecclesiastically  united  to  the  Prebend  of  Connor,  they  are 
situated  within  what  is  now  called  the  parish  of  Cairnoastle, 
and  are  at  least  ten  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Connor. 
—Parkgaie  village  is  noticed  as  being  in  the  parish  of  Antrim, 
whereas  it  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  united  parish  of 
Dunagore  and  Grange  of  Nalteen.— Ballydure  village,  we 
are  told,  is  in  Ballyeaston  parish,  and  is  recorded  as  contain- 
ing 98  dwelling-houses,  111  families,  and  483  inhabitants. 
How  will  the  reader  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  neither 
.  town,  village,  nor  hamlet  of  that  name  in  the  county!    It 
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cannot  be  a  typographical  mistake  for  Ballynure,  as  that  vil- 
lage is  marked  elsewhere  in  its  proper  place  and  parish;  and 
the  number  both  of  its  booses  and  inhabitants  is  different.  As 
these  returns  have  been  circulated  through  every  county  in 
Ireland,  and  are  safely  deposited  in  our  public  libraries,  it  is 
not  unlikely  posterity  may  conclude  that  the  once  populous 
village  of  liallydure  has  been  engulfed  by  an  earthquake ; 
and  that  Killiglen,  Solar,  and  Parkgate,  have  been  removed 
to  their  present  sites  by  some  tremendous  convulsion. — Doagh 
village  is  said  to  be  situated  within  the  parish  of  Ballyeaston. 
This  is  also  inaccurate;  it  is  in  the  Orange  of  Doagh,  which 
Grange  is  extra-parochial. — BaUyclare  village,  we  fere  inform- 
ed, is  within  the  parish  of  Ballynure,  and  is  said  to  contain 
06  dwelling-houses,  and  187  inhabitants.  It  is  within  the 
Grange  of  Doagh,  and  contains  at  least  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  both.'  On  the  other  band,  Ballyeaston  village,  we  are 
told,  contains  119  dwelling-houses,  and  646  inhabitants.  I 
can  state  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  amount  of  both 
items  is  nearly  one-half  overrated. 

When  we  compare  the  oensus  of  the  town  and  county  of 
Carriokfergus,  with  the  schedule  of  the  same  given  in  the  se- 
cond edition  of  M 'Skimin's  .history  of  that  place,  we  discern 
several  discrepancies:  which  are  the  more. surprising,  as  the 
author  of  the  history  was  the  person  employed  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  must  have  made  similar  returns  with  those  printed 
under  his  own  inspection.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
items  as  they  severally  stand,  in  the  Government  Return,  and 
the  History  of  Carriokfergus : — 

1^67      .      .      .      .m7¥fff?^mm 

8,889 8,915 

4184 4,115 

467 487 

848 861 

Pereont  between  80  end  \             oa  «« 

90  jean  of  age,        /  •          w ® 

Several  other  unaccountable  mistakes  might  be  noticed ; 
but  enough  has  been  shown  to  awaken  public  attention  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  Report,  that  has  lately  been  prepared  at 
so  muoh  expense.  G.  G. 

BdfaHy  Feb.  1885. 


Dwelling*housea, 
Male  Inhabitants, 
Female  ditto,  . 
At  School,  Males. 

>  Females, 


ItofWowiagli  a  auMiiary  of  the  Populate 

Population  Act  of  1821  :— 

Main  Memoki.  TMafo/Araaw. 

LMNiTEB, 859,798  897,694  1,757,498 

MUNfTEB*. 960,119  975,498  1,985,612 

UurEE, 968,061  1,090,43s  1,998,494 

CONNAUGHT,,..„ 558,948  556,281  1,110£29 

*9ftl,9K  8,459,901  67801*3? 
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PEDIGREE  OF  PATRICIUS   SCKIBLERU6. 

"  He'll  speak  like  an  Anthropophaginian  unto  thee." 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  very  con* 
aiderable  importance  to  the  world,  that  is,  to  the  readers  of  your 
Magazine,  to  obtain  some  glimpses,  however  dim  and  dark, 
of  the  gentlemen  writers  who  contribute  to  their  monthly 
edification.     This,  Sir,  makes  them  "darkly  and  critical;" 
enables  them  to  perceive  and  to  pronounce  with  acumen  and 
emphasis;  gives  them  a  knowing  look,  and  a  forensic  shake 
of  the  head,  decisive  in  doubtful  cases;  throws  a  halo  of 
second-hand  dignity  around  their  persons;  and,  in  certain 
circles,  procures  them  the  privilege  of  tossing  up  their  noses, 
with  an  air  of  consequence,  which  proclaims  them  not  of  the 
vulgar.    I  can  easily  imagine  one  of  those4said  gentry  seated 
at  his  ingle-side,  among  a  few  of  his  admiring  friends,  good 
easy  souls,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  your  Magazine  in  hand; 
and,  with  a  highly  self-satisfied  countenance,  expatiating  on 
the  merits  of  the  different  articles,  thus.    "  I  know  the  writer 
of  this  right  well — a  goodnatured,  honest  fellow — loves  his 
friend  and  pitcher — laughs  care  out  of  countenance,  and 
makes  it  a  point  to  be  fat — meet  him  now  and  then  at  the 
festive  board— he  trolls  a  merry  catch,  but  there's  no  end  to 
him — nimble  as  quicksilver  though — a  sharp  shot  at  an  ode, 
and  a  deep  dab  at  an  epigram — can  jerk  you  off  any  thing  in 
prose  or  verse,  in  the  quaffing  of  a  bumper."    Or,  as  the  case 
may  be :  "the  author  of  this,  now,  is  a  very  odd  fish— looks  like 
a  fool,  but  is  no  such  thing — grave  to  be  sure,  but  deep,  gen- 
tlemen, deep  as  a  draw-well— speaks  little,  but  thinks  like  a 
philosopher — impossible  to  fathom  him— no  coming  and  go- 
ing in  him,  as  they  say;  but  profound,  very  profound,  I  assure 
you ;  and  I  think  I  should  know  a  thing  or  two,"    Thus  does 
he  chuckle  over  the  lucubrations  of  your  correspondents,  to 
the  great  gratification  of  his  audience,  and  to  the  very  visible 
delight  of  his  own  inner  man  :  making  others  believe,  and 
almost  persuading  himself,  that  he  possesses  "secrets  worth 
knowing/'    Such  persons  are  by  no  means  useless  in  society, 
nor  are  they  very  disagreeable  to  us  heroes  of  the  quill :  for  I 
suppose,  Sir,  you  know  very  well  that  it  is  no  unpleasant 
thing  to  be  honourably  distinguished  in  the  crowd,  (monstrari 
digUOy)  to  meet  the  gaze  of  admiration,  and  the  gape  of  reve- 
rence; and  to  read,  in  the  staring  physiognomy  of  a  plebeian, 
his  surprise  at  seeing  an  author.-    These,  with  some  other 
considerations  equally  powerful,  induce  me  to  unveil  myself 
a  little  more  to  you  and  your  readers,  though  you  have  al* 


tti  frdlgte  of  Pahicius  Scrfbleru*. 

ready  surmised  something  about  my  family— truly  wonderful, 
did  I  not  coDdade  that  you  possess,  in  no  trifling  degree,  the 
enviable  faculty  of  *eco*d  sight* 

Know,  then,  at  once,  that  I  am  descended*  most  assuredly, 
from  the  renowned  Martinus  Scriblerus,  of  immortal  me- 
mory!!— There,  now,  the  murder's  out;  and  I  see  you  before 
me  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff:  I  see  the  workings  and  contor- 
tions of  your  countenance,  and  the  rolling  and  expansion  of 
Jour  eyes :  I  see  you  stare  and  goggle  on  the  paper,  like 
[acbeth  en  Banquo's  ghost,  or  the  Duke  of  Limbo  on  Sir 
Thomas  Erpingham : 

llie  man  Awtfce,  and  goggled  oh  his  matter ; 
And  fouadhii  muter  goggling  upon  1  * 


Th*  taecinfttory  muscles  of  your  face  Are  in  full  play;  you 
puff  tip  your  cheeks,  stretch  your  nostrils  wide,  hold  hard 
your  breath;  till,  at  length,  with  a  belch  like  that  of  an  hip- 
popotattos,  you  bolt  out,  Prodigious!  !~Having  digested  this 
piece  of  intelligence  as  well  as  you  may,  you  are,  no  doubt, 
now  gravely  settling  yourself  to  consider  the  affair,  and  to 
ponder  over  the  whys,  hows,  wherefores,  and  possibilities  of 
the  case.  "  Go  to,  go  to,  cudgel  your  brains  no  longer — your 
dull  ass  won't  mend  with  beating."  Tour  Curiosity  is;  no 
doubt,  eieited;— but  am  I  bound  to  gratify  it?  You  feel  A 
yearning  aud  a  longing  to  know  all  about  and  about  it;  but 
you  art  completely  in  my  power,  and  I  might  drop  my  pen, 
and  shut  toy  mouth  on  the  subject,  and  leave  you  to  your  ig- 
norance and  your  second-sight  for  ever.  But  I  scorn  such 
conduct:  I  disdain  to  take  advantage  of  my  vantage  ground; 
nor  am  I  the  man  to  deal  out  my  confidence  as  an  apothecary 
sells  his  drugs,  in  grains  and  scruples— so  you  shall  have  it 
Without  a  grain  of  scruple  at  all. 

You  and  your  learned  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
instructive  Memoirs  of  my  grandfather,  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
commonly  called  the  Great.  But  as  the  public  have  thus  th6 
prospect  of  being  enlightened  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  im» 
bued  with  the  genius  of  the  Scribleri  family,  I  have  no  doubt 
these  Memoirs  will  now  be  perused  by  all,  to  observe  how  that 
hereditary  genius  was  formed ;    and  they  will  learn  with 

fratitnde,  how  much  they  owe  to  the  affectionkte  assiduity  of 
is  Worthy  tether,  (my  great  grandfather)  Cornelius  Serible* 
rds— who  has  thus  become  the  benefactor  of  the  present  ge* 
Deration.  Thft  Memoirs,  indeed,  deserve  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  training  the  young  mind,  as  furnishing 
an  example  of  the  absolute  perfecticability  of  human  nature, 
under  proper  culture. 

Cornelius,  you  know,  introduced  many  improvements  into 
%\e  system  of  education,  which  have  been  borrowed,  without 


acknowledging  them,  by  our  greet  modern  theorists.    By  a 
peculiar  refinement,  which  I  am  surprised  has  been  so  often 
overlooked,  the  education  of  Martinus  commenced  before 
bje  birth.    Even  then,  bis  soul  was  trained  to  harmony,  and 
his  incipient  faculties  expanded  "  to  the  sound  of  duloet  sym- 
phonies and  voices  sweet."    His  cradle,  like  that  of  Hercules* 
was  a  shield,  whose  antique  beauties  rendered  it  as  much  an 
object  of  competition  among  the  Literati  of  Europe,  as  the 
shield  of  Achilles  was  among  the  Greeks*    He  was  suckled 
and  fed  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.    The  very  first  lan- 
guage he  learned  was  Greek*  of  which  he  became  master  at 
eight  years  of  age;  and  which  he  acquired  by  eating  ginger- 
bread eakas  stamped  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.    He 
qfodied  mathematics,  by  drawing  figures  on  bis  bread  and 
butter.    His  toys  were  strictly  classical  and  scientific :  mar* 
bias  taught  him  percussion,  and  the  laws  of  motion;  nut* 
crackers,  the  use  of  the  lever;  swigging  on  the  ends  of  a 
board,  the  balance;  whirligigs,  the  axis  and  peritrochium; 
bird-cages,  the  pulley;  and  tops,  the  centrifugal  motion,    bo- 
gie and  metaphysics  he  easily  acquired  under  the  care  of  his. 
worthy  father,  who  illustrated  the  subtjlest  principles  by  the 
most  appropriate  sensible  images,  of  which  one  example  may 
suffioe.    The  coachman,  one  day,  describing  what  be  had 
seen  in  the  bear-garden,  said  he  had  seen  two  men  fight  a 
prise:  one  was  a  fair  man*  a  sergeant  in  the  Guards;  the 
other,  Mack,  a  butcher;  the  sergeant  had  red  breeches;  the 
botcher,  blue:  they  fought  upon  a  stage,  about  4  o'elook,  and 
the  sergeant  wounded  the  butcher  in  the  leg*    "  Mark,"  quoth 
Cornelius,  "  how  the  fellow  runs  the  Categories.    Men,  mtth 
tiantia;  twoyquaniUas;  fair  and  black,  qmlitaa;  sergeant  and 
botcher,  relcUio;  wounded  the  other,  actio  eipastio;  fighting, 
sttes;  stage,  u6$;  2  o'clock,  qmmdo;  blue  and  red  breeches, 
habitus.99    By  such  an  original  path,  did  the  great  Martinus 
travel  over  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  in  each  of  which 
he  made  the  profoundast  discoreries;  and  betook  himself,  at 
last,  to  the  medical  profession,  in  which  his  success  was  asto- 
nishing; inventing  many  diseases  that  were  never  beard  of 
before;  and  curing  others,  both  of  body  and  mind,  which  bad 
formerly  been  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill*    He  was, 
also,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  traveller,  and  a  great 
writer;  and  was  prepared  for  enlightening  the  English  nation, 
and  through  them  the  whole  world,  by  bis  most  diversified 
lucubrations,  when  he  was,  by  his  misfortunes,  obliged  to  leave 
England  so  suddenly,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  that  ho 
east  many  of  his  valuable  MSS.  "  into  a  bog-house,  near  St. 

Jamoffe 
You  may  remember,  that  he  had  been  pursued  "  through 
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almost  every  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe,"  by  a  jealous* 
pated  Spanish  husband,  merely  because  he  had  indulged  a 
philosophical  curiosity,  which  awoke  the  most  unreasonable 
suspicions  in  an  ignorant  mind.  '  Now,  Sir,  Ireland  being 
part  of  the  said  terraqueous  globe,  is  it  not  possible,  nay,  is  it 
not  probable,  (a priori,)  that  he  took'  refuge  there  for  a  time? 
The  fact  is,  (a  posteriori,')  that  he  did  so;  and  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  I  am  so  particular  in  my  reasonings,  because  you  and 
some  others  are  likely  to  doubt  the  fact.  I  say  then,  (for  the 
blood  of  the  Scribleri  rises  within  me  at  the  doubt,)  it  is  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  argument  a  posteriori  and  a  priori,  but 
by  the  argument  inductive  and  analogical,  presumptive  and 
probable ;  nay,  by  the  argumenium  ad  absurdum—the  argu- 
menkun  ad  hominem — the  argumenium  ad  passiones  ; — nay, 
by  the  negative  pregnant.  But,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  alt 
doubt,  you  find  it  on  record,  that  Martinus,  like  his  father, 
"  had  a  most  superstitious  veneration  for  the  ancients."  Now, 
Sir,  where  could  he  find  a  more  ancient  nation  than  in  Ireland? 
Is  it  not  thus  written?  "  In  the  year  of  the  world,  1956,  Par* 
tholan,  the  son  of  Seara,  the  son  of  Sru,  the  son  of  Easru,  son 
of  Framant,  son  to  Fathochda,  the  son  of  Magog,  son  to  Ja- 
phet,  the  son  of  Noah,  landed  in  Ireland,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  Ealga,  or  Ealgnait,  his  three  sons,  Rughraidhe,  Slalnge, 
and  Laigfaline,  with  their  wives  and  1000  soldiers.  The  book 
of  Invasions,  from  which  this  relation  is  taken,  fixes  the  time 
of  his  landing,  to  be  278  years  after  the  flood:  but  Mr. 
O'Flagherty  makes  it  35  years  later  :  differences,  however,  of 
little  consequence  in  transactions  so  remote."* — O'HaUorari* 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  2. 

In  the  second  place,  my  ancestor  was  passionately  attached 
to  learning,  especially  ancient  and  rare  learning;  and  to  all 
manner  of  learned  men.  Now,  where  could  we  find  so  learn- 
ed a  people,  or  such  variety  of  profound  erudition,  as  in  the 
kingdom,  which,  by  universal  consent,  acquired  the  title  of 
Insula  Doctorum?"  Is  it  not  also  written?  "  The  nation 
whose  history  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  public, 
have  been,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  a  polished  people; 
and  with  propriety,  may  be  called,  The  Fathers  of  Letters" 
"  To  pass  by  the  sunshine  which  our  history  throws  on  that 
of  the  early  Greeks,  and  other  neighbouring  nations ;  were 
we  to  consider  that  it  is  (he  only  hey  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 

*  My  German  ancestor!  are  proud  of  their  antiquity*;  but  Omt  pride  lately  met  with 
dreadful  mortification.  "  Soon  after  the  late  war  in  Germany,  the  Prince  of  Saze 
Hilburghausen,  one  day,  in  a  large  circle,  descanting  on  the  high  antiquity  of  his 
house,— General  O'Donnel,  (descended  from  JNiaU,  the  Grand  Monarch  of  Ireland,  in 
the  fourth  century,)  fatigued  with  his  rarity,  coolly  replied, '  Mon.  Prince,  vous  etes 
bien  heureux  d'avotr  etre  nf  en  Allemagnc  si  vous  etiex  chex  moi,  a  peine  auries  vous 
le  droit  ds  bourgeois.'  'WW*  /wTlJS.  17. 
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aeocmnis  of  Ae  Teligion*  laws;  and  eftstoms  of  the'  hndemt 
Cettse,  that  atone  should  entitle  it  to  the  particular  attention 
of  the  literati  of  Earepe."— I£*L  /rtlroflliictiote.  Nor  are 
the  stores  of  ancient  learning  lost  or  inaccessible.  St  Patriek, 
we  know,  desired  Leogaire,  the  monarch,  «  to  convene  a 
committee  for  revising  the  national  records*  which  met  at 
Teamore,  and  consisted  of  three  kings,  three  prelates,  and 
three  semaohaide.  The  records  thus  purified  and  authenticated 
were  transcribed  into  the  Seanachas  More  (the  great  book  of 
antiquity),  Of  this  venerable  volume,  several  inestimable  frag- 
ments ase  to  he  found  in  public  libraries,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  carious.  Amongst  these  are  Leabhar*  A  rdamatba,  P&dtahr 
Ghaiatl,  Leabhar  Duhh  Mholaige,  and  Leabhar  na  Haaidho- 
hangabtbaia,"*  cum  muiiu  dim — a  precibus  collection  for  my 
grandfather,  over  which  he  pored  many  a  day,  and  many  a 
night. — But,  to  pot  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  I  have  the 
mrgtmnenkm  ad  homimem  in  store.  <  Yba  know,  my  grand- 
father, though  born  in  London,  wall  «ttf  German  parentage; 
and  it  is  expressly  recorded,  that u  hid  toother's  ancestors  had 
been  professors  of  physic,  astronomy*  or  chemMry,  in  the  Gar* 
man  universities,  from  generation  to  generation."  Now,  Sir, 
it  is  certain  that  when  universities  began,  they  were  all  sup* 
{died  from  Ireland,  the  fnsula  Doctontm;  and  thus  "  ail 
Europe  proclaimed  the'  erudition  and  piety  of  her  bons."— 
From  seme  of  the  invincible  Doctors  of  Ireland,  then,  the 
Scribieri  are  undoubtedly  descended;  and  it  is  not  strange, 
that  the  affectionate  heart  of  my  grandfather  should  have 
prompted  him  to  visit  the  land  of  his  fathers.  These  cogent 
arguments  are  all  strengthened  by  the  well-known  fact,  that, 
*  when  a  lettered  man  of  Britain  or  of  the  Continent  was  for 
any  time  absent,  it  became  a  proverb, — "  Amandatos  est  ad 
diseiplina»  in  Hibernfe!"— O'ffa&brcm's  PreL  DUc. 

Having  thus  supported  my  own  veraoity,  by  proving  the 
feet  of  my  grandfather's  residence  in  Ireland,  I  shall  give  yon 
a  glimpse  of  his  history  while  there,  as  far  as  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  some  occurrences  admits. 

Can  you  tell  me,  Sir,  if  there  is,  or  if  there  ever  was  a  book 
in  the  world,  entitled  "Fatal  Curiosity?"  If  there  is  not, 
there  ought  to  be;  and  by  the  blessing,  there  wiU  be  such  a 
book,  set  forth  for  the  good  of  whom  it  may  concern,  abound- 
ing with  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  from  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  my  great  progenitor — but  this  en  parson*.  During 
the  time  Martinus  remained  in  this  country  inOog,  his  foreign 
air,  majestic  appearance,  and  solitary  rambles,  attracted  the 
notice,  and  raised  the  curiosity  of  a  young  lady  of  high  rank 
bat  brought  op  in  romantic  solitude,  and  much  given  to  # 

•  Waiker'4  Irish  Bards,  p.  49. 
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perusal  of  novels.  She  contrived  to  cross  him  frequently  in 
bis  lonely  walks  of  meditation ;  and  some  mysterious  hints 
that  be  heard  concerning  her,  and  her  residence,  excited  his 
rcuriosity  (which  yon  know  was  always  on  the  alert),  and 
slowly  brought  about  an  acquaintance,  that  gradually  ri- 
pened into  intimacy;  in  the  progress  of  which,  this  great  man 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  into  awkward  circumstances.  Why 
need  I  multiply  words?  Nemo  morialium  omnibus  horis 
*apit.  It  is  a  delicate  matter;  being,  like  the  Spanish  one,  an 
affair  in  high  life;  and,  as  an  honourable  family  is  concerned, 
silence  is  best. — With  respect  to  myself,  however,  I  beg  leave 
-to  inform  you,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  sneers  of  witlings  about  the  bend  sinister  on  my 
scutcheon,.  I  am  as  legitimate  as  Charles  X.  or  Ferdinand  the 
^Beloved. 

How  long  my  worthy  grandfather  remained  In  Ireland, 
-I  have  not  been  able  exactly  to  ascertain.  His  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  erratic  disposition,  did  not  allow  him  perma- 
nently to  domiciliate  himself  in  <any  one  place.  The  tradition 
in  my  family  is,  that  he  regularly  visited  this  land,  to  which 
lie  had  so  many  attachments,  after  finishing  his  different 
excursions  in  quest  of'  the  curiosities  of  nature  and  art.  His 
^connexion  with  it  has  been  productive  of  many  blessings,  for 
which,  I  am  afraid,  the  present  generation  are  not  sufficiently 
grateful  either  to  him  or  his  family;  for  I  must  claim  them 
as  the  gifts  of  the  whole  family,  to  which  both  my  father  and 
'myself  have  contributed.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  has 
^always  been  our  great  object;  and,  to  a  skilful  eye,  Ireland 
.presents  many  memorials  of  «our  benevolent  labours — particu- 
larly that  wise  system  of  education  which  has  so  generally 
prevailed,  even  among  the  lower  orders;  which  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  days  of  my  grandfather,  and  which  bears 
so  many  marks  of  his  genius.  You  will  at  once  recollect  the 
general  diffusion  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  favourite  of  our 
family,  which,  many  of  our  peasantry  can  speak  better  than 
English.— But  I  need  not  specify  particulars.  Ton  have  the 
opinion  of  my  friend  Captain  Rock  himself  concerning  the 
excellence  and  originality  of  the  general  system  of  education. 
"  It  is  a  great  mistake,"  he  justly  observes,  "to  say  that  the 
Irish  are  uneducated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  faculty  of 
reading  and  writing  is -quite  as  much  diffused  among  the  Irish 
as  among  the  English  peasantry.  The  difference  is  not  in  the 
quantity,  but  the  quality  of  our  education."  The  quality 
speaks  for  itself.  "  Our  education,"  he  adds,  "  was  imbibed 
in  one  of  those  ancient  seminaries,  which,  like  the  academies 
of  the  ancients,  are  held  in  the  open  air,  and  which,  from  the 
Itered  situation  they  occupy,  are  called  hedge  schools. 
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That  particular  hedge  eohool  which  had  the  honour  of  edu- 
cating me,  deserves  rather  perhaps  to  be  called  a  university;* 
*m  the  little  students,  having  first  received  their  rudiments  la- 
the ditch,  were  from  thence  promoted  in  doe  time  to  gradtt^ 
ate  in  the  hedge."*     Do  yoa  not  here  see  the  love  of  the 
antique,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  onr  family?    Bat  look 
into  the  coarse  of  studies  pursued  in  these  ancient  seminaries 
or  universities,  and  say  whether  it  does  not  indicate  the  same 
spirit.    "  We  were  driven,"  says  Captain  Rock,  "  to  select  a 
course  of  study  for  ourselves;  and  the  line  of  reading,  usually 
adopted,  is  as  follows."    He  then  presents  a  list  which  corre- 
sponds remarkably  to  what  had  formerly  been  given,  by  Wake- 
field and  others,  of  cottage  classics;  amongst  which  are,  His- 
tory of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom — Montelin, 
Knight  of  the  Oracle-— Parismus  and  Parismenes — IrlshRogues 
and  Rapparies— History  of  the  most  celebrated  Pirates— Fair 
Rosamond  and  JaneShore — DonnaRozina  (of  Spain)— Ovid'* 
Art  of  Love!— History  of  Witches  and  Apparitions— The 
Devil  and  Dr»  Faustus  (truly  German,  and  quite  to  the  taste- 
ef  my  family).    Capt.  Rock  mentions  the  following  on  theo- 
logy ,  as  recent  additions,  bnt  in  the  same  stylet— Pastcfrini's 
Prophecies,  and  the  Miracles  of  Hohenlohe.    But  the  genius 
of  my  family  appears  in  other  circles,  and  in  higher  produc- 
tions*    Ton  know  my  grandfather's  celebrated  work  on  the 
Bathos;  and  have  yon  never  observed  how  carefully  it  has 
been  studied  and  imitated  among  some  who  have  obtained  a 
high  name,  without  seemiog  to  know  to  whose  instructions 
and  example  they  are  indebted  for  it?    How  often  has  the 
great  principle  inculcated  by  him  been  adopted — "to  say 
nothing  in  the  usual  way,  but  (if  possible)  in  the  direct  con- 
trary?"   How  frequently  do  we  meet  with  his  figures,  with- 
out any  acknowledgement — "the  variegating,  confounding, 
or  reversing  tropes — the  magnifying  and  the  diminishing" — 
"the  periphrasis  or  circumbendibus — the  macrology  or  pleo- 
nasm— or  a  superfluity  of  words,  and  vacuity  of  sense,  which- 
are  just  the  same  things;"  and,  above  all,  "  the  cumbrous  and 
the  buskin  style,  which  moves  heavily  under  a  load  of  meta- 

C"  rs,  and  draws  after  it  a  long  train  of  words."  .  How  many 
riptions  have  been  formed  according  to  his  famous  receipt. 
for  a  tempest?  "  Take.  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Auster,  and  Boreas, 
and  cast  them  together;  add  to  these,  of  rain,  lightning,  and 
thunder  (the  loudest  you  can)  quantum  sufficii;  mix  your 
clouds  and  billows  well  together,  till  they  foam;  and  thicken 
your  description,  here  and  there,  with  a  quicksand."— Be 
assured,  Sir,  wherever  you  find  these  beauties  of  composition,, 
you  trace  the  footsteps  of  my  ancestors,  and  behold  the  fruit* 
of  their  labours. 

•  Memoirs  of  Captain  Bock. 


Jka  tU  Nthiafaa  desk,  o6«t4tai*g»  soma  thtagt  of  father 
a  eorieos  description,  tegetfcer  with  Am  tmeoHhea  msribemdif 
constitute  the  whole  stock  of  my  hereditary-goods  and  chattels. 
Ahi  Mr,  Editor,  when  I  look  at  this  desk  how  1  rejoice  and 
mourn!  It  is  the  pride  of  my  family,  and  might  hare  madh 
thai*  fortune,  had  they  not  partaken  too  mocb  of  the  thought- 
lessness and  hnprovideaoe  of  their  country*  which  have  grown 
upon  them  with  tie  deeline  of  their  property.  Oh,  Sir,  what 
did  not  that  desk  once  contain  !  All  my  grandfather's  MSS. 
were  not  thrown  farto  the  bog-house  near  St.  James's*    Some 

of  them  are  still  in  that  very  desk,  bat  others !   Tet  why 

need  I  repine  ?  It  has  always  been  the  fate  of  my  family  to 
be  pillaged  by  their  neighbours. — Ton  know  it  was  my  grand* 
father's  lot:  and  his  descendants  hare  also  Mien  on  evil  time* 
How  many  have,  by  various  arts,  borrowed  or  pilfered  from 
that  desk.  I  would  not  altogether  acquit  Captain  Rook  himself. 
Bat  yeor  Ifagaxvoe-makers— oh,  they  are  wily  thieves! — 
Had  we  only  met  with  Irish  rogues  and  rapparies,  my  patriot- 
ism would  have  borne  all  meekly.  Bat  to  thick  of  rogues  to 
otter  countries,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  txmngr 
hands'aad'wily  tongues.  A  poor  Irishman  is  no  match  for 
them.  That  Christopher  North— he  knows  where  he  got 
many  things  that  he  puffs  off.  Lieutenant  O'Dogherty  haa 
been  too  often  In  our  family,  in  their  unguarded  moments* 
But. my  indignation  rises  most  at  the  Great  Unknown!  I 
know  him— and  the  world  shall  yet  know  him!  But  I  most 
be  cool  and  resigned.  Too  see,  Sir,  my  family  have,  of  late, 
been  far  from  provident  and  considerate.  My  father  was  not 
very  like  the  great  founder  of  the  family  in  bis  appearance, 
temper,  or  habits.  The  German  blood  was  enlivened  by  the 
Irish  spirit  He  was  a  light,  active,  well-made,  impetuous 
little  man;  bouncing  about  like  a  squib  or  a  cracker,  (genusr 
irraiibile  vatomj  but  extremely  negligent,  and  {thoughtless 
about  worldly  concerns.  He  was  a'good,  easy  soul ;  kept  no 
records  of  any  transactions — and  I  was,  in  my  youth,  as  gay 
as  the  lark,  and  never  thought  of  the  past  or  the  future* 
For  that  reason,  I  was  for  a  long  time  ignorant  of  many  cir- 
cumstances about  myself;  and  it  was  but  lately  that  I  had  at* 
opportunity  of  making  some  important  discoveries. 

I  find,  among  other  musty  matters  in  the  old  desk  above- 
mentioned,  the  following  document,  which  will  set  his  cha- 
racter in  a  clearer  point  of  view  than  any  description  of  mine 
out  possibly  do;  merely  premising,  that  the  17th  of  March 
Speared  to  him  a  day  of  vast  importance,  and  indeed  he  al- 
ways contrived  to  bold  ft  in  due  veneration. 

"  March,  1 8th — Yesterday  morning,  was  puzzled  to  pronounce  the 
day  lucky  or  unlucky,  for  it  was  the  anniversary  of  my  marriage,  and 
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;         £*birth  of  my  youngest  son*  (myself)  who  in  coaseqience  was  named 

9         ratocws^-Wisbed  to  celebrate  both  events,  aa  w*U  as  to  honour  the 

;         T*5?aQrY  of  our  ?***on  Saints  but  had  not  the  mean*.    Wife  sitting 

before  a  grate,  almost  unconscious  of  a  fire,  with  four  children  playing 

%       round  her  merry  as  crickets.    Heart  sickened  at  the  sight— pretended 

•       illness,  and  having  neither  money  nor  credit  went  to  bed :  got  angry 

with  wife  for  looking  cheerfully  on  the  little  ones,  and  smiling  at 

i        their  merriment ;  but  only  turned  myself  round,  and  gave  a  groan. 

%       Five  o'clock—Wife  brought  to  my  bed  side  a  meagre  fowl ;  wouldn't 

i        taste  a  bit,  had  no  appetite,  for,  poor  souls,  'twas  all  they  had  among 

;-       them.     About  seven,  landlady's  little  boy  knocked  at  the  door ;  bade 

him  enter,  which  he  did  with  a  letter ;  not  an  inch  of  candle  m  the 

|^     house,  borrowed  one  from  landlady.    N.B A  poor,  skinny,  paste* 

■r     board-faced  old  widow.    Opened  letter,  and  out  dropt  a  £5  Bank  of 

9      Iceland  note ;  read,  in  a  hurried  manner,  « Mr.  — — .  compliments, 

J       last  article  on  Ways  and  Means  excellent ;  begs  acceptance— inclosed 

— drown  shamrock,  &o*  Ac/ — Jumped  out  of  bed,  and  was  in  the  act  of 

J     m  raoomg  down  stairs  at  fresco,  but  prevented  by  wife.    N.  B.— Wives 

pcevent  men  from  doing  foolish  things  oftenei  than  they  get  credit 

for.     Harried  on  my  habiliments,  called  little  boy,  (an  obliging  lad, 

p  psod  to  him  when  I  can  afford  it),  rushed  accost  the  street,  aad  darted 

into  P— *-'s  'wholesale  and  retail  Wine,  Spirit  and  Grocery  Steves V 

hate  that  fellow;  a  belly  like  a  butt,  rosy  gills,  purple  cheeks,  fiery 

nose  and  splendidly  carbuncled*—  sign  he's  not  fed  on  deaf  nuts—sign 

also  he  s  no  author — looked  at  me  and  the  bank  note  as  if  he  suspected 

I  had  purloined,  or  forged  it — bought  1  lb.  of  tea,  S  ditto  sugar,  for 

wife;  1  dozen  red  herrings,  two-pence  worth  blackguard,  and  two 

bottles  usquebaugh ;  dived  into  the  butcher's  and  got  4  lbs.  mutton 

chops ;  ducked  into  baker's  and  bought  a  huge  loaf;  loaded  little  boy 

and  marched  home  with  giant  strides— Requested  wife  to  get  dinner, 

tea,  and  supper  all  at  once — poor  soul  thought  me  crazy — made  a 

glorious  meal — crammed  the  little  devils  ttH  they  could  scarcely  sit, 

and  made  them  drink  till  they  could  scarcely  stand.— Happy  as  the 

Autocrat  of  Russia,  and  wife  smiling  like  a  Czarina  to  see  me  so 

Asked  for  a  song—sweet  pipe,  but  weak-— burst  into  tears  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  at  some  odd  recollection  or  other,  so  I  roared  out  the  <  Sprig 
of  Shilela,'  with  great  vociferation,  and  took  down  an  old  fiddle  with 
three  strings,  and  scraped  away  at  <  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning/ 
with  great  perseverance— Sent  in  for  old  landlady  and  boy— made 
them  taste  our  cheer— paid  her  a  fortnight's  rent  in  advance,  and 
every  soul  of  us  on  our  marrow  bones  drank  "  long  life  to  Mr.  — . 
aad  success  to  periodicals."— Went  to  bed  with  my  *  soul  wrapt  up 
in  erysiam,'  and  pronounced  it  a  lucky  day." 

Two  things  may  be  inferred  from  the  above— the  first  is, 
that  my  father  must  have  been  a  man  of  sanguine  tempera* 
meat,  and  like  all  such,  subject  to  great  inequality  of  spirits ; 
and  the  second  is,  that  he  was  a  writer  for  Periodicals— and 
bow  eould  ho  be  more  usefully  employed,  or  in  a  way  mo 
pretaottve-of  pleasure  to  his  readers  ?    Somebody  prayed 
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the  privilege  of  lounging  eternally  on  a  sofa,  and  reading  no- 
vels ;  and  I  wish  for  no  higher  earthly  gratification  than  ta 
be  reclining  on  such  a  seat,  in  the  heat  of  a  summer's  day,  or 
by  a  winter  night's  blazing  fire,  reading  periodicals.  In  what- 
ever shape  they  come,  under  whatever  colour  they  appear,  I 
clutch  them  with  eagerness,  gloat  over  their  pages  with  in- 
satiable cupidity,  and  find  my  "  appetite  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on." — But  I  wander  from  the  point;  and,  indeed,  I  find 
I  have  been  rather  discursive.  There  is  no  remedy  now;  for 
I  have  already  occupied  your  time  and  attention  sufficiently. 
I  should  have  said  more  about  the  great  man;  but,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  the  subject  requires  to  be  touched  with  a  deli- 
cate hand;  and  I  hope  that  my  readers  will  enter  into  my 
feelings  in  the  present  case,  and  be.  perfectly  satisfied.  Be- 
sides, it  might  be  attributed  to  vanity,— a  thing  which,  in 
common  with  every  man  of  merit,  I  wish  to  avoid.  I  have 
never  arrayed  myself  in  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  ancestry, 
nor  am  I  guilty  of  the  childish  folly  of  family  pride ;  though, 
in  my  case,  it  might  be  excused ;  and  the  historical  sketch 
I  have  now  given  of  my  parentage,  is  merely  to  gratify  some 
worthy  men,  who  are  daily  and  hourly  on  the  fidgets  to  know 
something  of  literary  characters;  but  whose  modesty  and  dif- 
fidence, or  want  of  your  tact  and  discernment,  leave  them  in- 
doubts  and  difficulties. 

P.  SCRIBLERUSv 


NOTICES  OF  THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  JAMES  HOGG? 

WITH  BEMAEKS  ON  "QUEEN  HYNDE»W  HIS  LAST  POEM. 

In  Scotland,  almost  all  men  are  readers  ;  many  are  qualified 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  what  they  read,  and  not  a  few 
to  interest  the  reading  classes  by  their  own  writings.  For  the 
last  thirty  years,  there  has  existed  in  that  country,  a  literary 
ardour,  that  has  produced  a  large  portion  of  excellence,  with 
not  a  little  absurdity.  The  cacoelhes  scribendi  has  been  an 
epidemic  that  has  seized  indiscriminately  all  ranks  and  de- 
scriptions of  men ;  and  almost  every  village  has  boasted  its 
uneducated  bard, — The  extraordinary  success  of  Burns  led 
to  this  order  of  things.  The  sun  of  his  genius  drew  into  ex- 
istence hosts  of  imitators,  as  the  summers  of  Egypt  produce 
the  frogs  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  but  while  it  gave  birth  to  a 
numerous  race  of  pestilent  croakers,  it  also  called  forth  from 
obscurity  some  men  of  eminent  endowments.  Once  or  twice 
in  a  century,  uien  arise  to  give  character  to  an  age,  and  to 
direct  its  talent  into  the  channel  in  which  their  own  has  flow- 
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ed ;  and  if  the  fame  of  Robert  Boras  has  spoiled  many  a 
cobbler,  it  has  also  fired  the  ambition,  and  fanned  the  flame  of 
poetry  in  the  young  mind  of  a  Tannahill,  a  Struthers,  a  Can- 
ninghame,  or  a  Hogg.  At  present,  onr  business  is  with  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  most  eminent  of  the  successors  of 
Burns.— Fully  to  understand  how  many  difficulties  he  had 
to  overcome,  and  fairly  to  appreciate  his  merits,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  allude  to  some  particulars  of  his  early  life. 

None  of  the  living  poets  owes  so  little  to  learning  as  Hogg. 
Compared  to  him,  Burns  was  a  learned  man.    The  whole  of  his 
school  education  consisted  in  three  months'  attendance  at  a 
cottage  school.    The  instruction  be  received  there,  he  soon 
forgot,  and  at  20  years  of  age  he  could  not  perform  the  manual 
operation  of  writing,  and  did  not  read  with  great  fluency  ;  yet 
though  no  man  of  genius  ever  owed  less  to  education,  he  en- 
joyed advantages  peculiar  to  himself  and  to  the  state  of  society 
in  which  he  passed  his  early  days.    Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  the 
glens  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  are  highly  favourable  to  the 
developement  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination.    They  belong 
to  what  has  been  called  the  Southern  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
that  stretch  along  the  border  ;  including  extensive  ranges  of 
mountains  interspersed  with  romantic  glens  ;  and  containing 
large  tracts  of  country,  thinly  inhabited,  and  chiefly  fitted  for 
sheep  pasture,  in  many  parts  of  which  the  shepherd  watches 
his  numerous  and  wide  spread  flocks,  in  complete  solitude. 
While  others  were  studying  nature  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
poets,  he  was  learning  to  read  the  original  volume.    From 
the  mountain  top,  he  saw  the  sun  rise  and  set,  in  a  glory 
known  only  to  the  mountaineer, — the  stream  in  the  valley 
beneath  him  laughing  in  the  sunlight,  or  raging  in  the  tem- 
pest,— the   waterfall,  with  water  only   sufficient  to  whiten 
the  rocks  with  its  spray,  singing  on  its  way,  or  shooting 
downwards  with  the  dark  glare  of  lightning,  and  the  voice 
of  the  thunder, — the  still  lake  embosomed  among  green  hills, 
and    sparkling   like  a  vast  mirror  in  the  summer  ray,  or 
heaving    its   waters  in  the  winter's  wind,  like  the  stormy 
ocean,— evening  covering  the  valley  with  a  curtain  of  gray 
mist ;  or  morning  drawing  it  aside,  and  kindling  the  dew  drops 
into  millions  of  tiny  rainbows. — From  the  valley  below  he 
looked  upon -the  green  hill  ascending  in  softness  and  beauty; 
or  the  rude  and  rocky  mountain  rising  to  heaven  in  savage 
magnificence,  and  ever  assuming  a  new  character,  as  the 
lights  and  shadows  fell;  at  one  season,  clothed  in  a  mantle  of 
sunbeams;'  at  another,  of  snow,  white  and  still  as  the  shroud 
of  the  dead*    Nor  were  the  sounds,  with  which  his  ear  was 
familiar,  less  poetical  than  the  sights  that  every  where  met 
his  eye ;  such  were  the  wail  of  the  plover,  the  cry  of  the  fox, 
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and  the  scream  of  the  eagle.— The  first  thirty  years  of  Ms  life 
were  spent  ia  a  solitude,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
can  form  little  conception;  and,  alone  and  undisturbed,  he 
held  high  convene  with  nature,  In  her  fairest  or  wildest 
haunts,  long  before  he  could  give  his  young,  but  ardent  ima- 
gination, utterance  in  language. 

4  Another  circumstance  was  favourable  to  the  growth  of  his 
fancy.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  a  moat  poetical  mind* 
In  her  early  life,  the  inhabitants  of  her  romantic  native  glens 
had  little  aooess  to  books;  but  these  interesting  regions  were 
full  of  a  species  of  literature  of  not  less  value  to  a  young  poet 
«~the  traditionary  poetry  of  the  border.  The  ballads  which 
celebrated  the  victories,  or  lamented  the  fall  of  the  Border 
chiefs, — though,  in  many  cases,  rude  and  unpolished, — had  a 
strong  stamp  of  originality  and  nature.  The  imagery  in 
which  they  abounded;  and  the  scenery  which  they  described, 
were  familiar  to  every  one.  In  the  long  winter  evenings,  the 
chief  amusement  of  the  mountain  shepherd,  who  is  not  nn- 
frequently,  for  three  dreary  months,  cut  off  from  all  society 
but  his  own  family,  was  the  recitation  of  these  ballads.  Mrs. 
Hogg  was  a  woman  not  only  of  a  wild  imagination,  but  a 
powerful  memory;  and  knew  many  thousand  lines  of  this 
species  of  poetry,  little  known  to  any  one  else.  These  she 
recited  in  an  enthusiastic  tone,  something  between  chant  and 
song,  and  with  great  vehemence  of  manner;  and  thus,  at  an 
early  age,  inflamed  his  mind  with  a  love  of  poetry.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  a  tale  read  is  tame,  compared  to  the  nar- 
rative  of  such  a  reciter.  As  she  wantoed  with  her  story, 
her  voioe  rose  into  a  wild  and  pathetic  sublimity,  and  her 
words  flowed  from  her  lips,  more  like  the  imaginings  of  im- 
mediate inspiration,  than  the  recollections  of  memory.  From 
her  he  thus  learned  many  of  those  original  and  energetic 
rhymes,  that  became  the  models  on  which  his  first  poetical 
attempts  were  formed.  Indeed,  she  frequently  proposed  to 
him  various  subjects  for  songs;  and,  under  her,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  serred  an  apprenticeship  te  poetry.— Here  it  may 
not  be  ont  of  place  to  mention  that  it  was  from  her  recitation, 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  took  down  several  of  the  ballads  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,"  whioh  were  sop- 
posed  to  be  lost— Hogg  was  soon  withdrawn  from  the  foster- 
ing care  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  and  went  into  service 
at  an  early  period  of  life.  From  that  time,  he  became  the 
child  of  the  mist  and  the  mountain.  The  peculiar  supersti- 
tions of  the  southland  glens,  also,  operated  with  nature  in 
turning  his  mind,  with  an  irresistible  impulse,  into  the  chan- 
nel of  poetry.  The  stories  which  bis  mother  had  repeated, 
*  fall  of  those  superstitions,  and  prepared  his  mind  for 
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the  impression  which  the  scenery  was  calculated  to  make. 
These  wild  and  sequestered  bat  beautiful  regions,  in  which 
he  spent  many  a  solitary  and  dreamy  day,  were  the  favourite 
haniWef  the  fairies;  and  the  stories  told  of  them  produced  a 
more  thrilling  awe,  as  he  moved  amid  the  scenes  where  the 
transactions  were  said  to  have  taken  place.  Even  when  re- 
oiled  at  the  fireside,  they  made  a  deeper  impression,  when  the 
places  mentioned  might  be  seen  by  moonlight,  from  the  win* 
dow  of  the  cottage  in  which  the  narrator  sat.— Of  all  the 
races  of  visionary  beings,  from  the  days  of  the  fawns  and  the 
dryads  downwards,  the  most  poetical  are  the  Mries.  There 
is  nothing  dark,  or  gloomy,  or  malignant,  in  the  character  of 
these  beautiful  and  sportive  little  elves.  Troops  of  them  were 
seen  to  march,  in  solemn  procession,  through  the  sky,  be- 
striding the  beams  of  the  autumnal  moon;  or  the  tread  of 
their  feet,  and  the  echoes  of  their  voices,  were  heard  from 
the  most  inaccessible  places  of  the  mountains,  inviting  the 
traveller  to  ascend,  and  sending  forth  peals  of  laughter  at  his 
fears,  with  which  the  mountains  rang.  In  these  romantic 
dells,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  shot  poetical  lights; 
and  the  winds  and  the  waters  spake  in  poetical  voices.  The 
mournful  meaning  of  the  night-breeae,  as  it  passed  along  the 
glen,  was  prophetic  of  death ;  and  malignant  beings  rode  on 
the  wing  of  the  tempest,  unroofing  the  cottage,  flinging  the 
new-dropped  lamb  over  the  precipice,  or  heaping  the  snow* 
wreath  as  a  funeral  shroud  for  the  benighted  shepherd. 

We  are  here  tempted  to  anticipate  our  remarks  on  his  last 
poem,  "  Queen  Hyode;"  and  introduce  a  passage  from  it, 
illustrative  of  the  influence  of  such  superstitions  on  his  own 
mind,  and  presenting  some  graphic  pictures  of  his  feelings 
and  practices  amid  the  wild  solitudes  of  nature.  It  is  an 
address  to  the  queen  of  the  fair)es,  executed  in  his  best  man- 
ner, and  highly  characteristic. 


Ho  gsjsoe  wee  hr  uvcsced  by  wt%  lwhcu  the  cloudy  curtain  pervaded  the  oast, 

Bot  an  uncouth  Harp  of  oldenkey;  And  tk^gmibeamldM'd  It*  humid breart*-. 

And  with  h«r  hare  1  ranfed  the  border  green,  In  Tain  I  look'*  to  the  cloud  overhead, 

The  Grampians  item;  and  the  starry  sheen;  To  the  echoing  mountain  dark  and  dread  i 

TOA  my  grey  plaid  flapping  around  the  strings,  Tft  the  siuvmwu  fleet,  or  aerial  bow,— 

Aadnrnjedcoj^wkhmwermgwipgi;  I  knew  not  whence  were  the  strains  till  now. 
let  nyomy  heart  beat  light  and  high 

laaiafar  ef  heaven,  ja  passing  by;  Ihey  wore  from  thee,  thou  radiant  dame, 

lontliemaiiewehore^)  and  then  O^amcy*  regie*  ato  reign*  s«pf«m«i 

I  toiew  It  wmna  earthly  atamn,  thou  lovely  Qoaan,  efbeauty  moat  bright. 

But  note  of  wild  myaterlous  kind;  Art  of  everlaatiagi^  delight, 

From  some  blest  land  of  unbodied  mind.  ™  &nj.  -*«rn^  ^gnfrtr1  rati  gwn. 
But  whence  It  flew,  or  whether  It  came  Of  all  that  pleases, 

tVsmwjescttMmMT  rock,  or  the  solar  beam,  And  alfthat  teases, 

Or  tJBSjafm  angels  passing  away  AH  that  we  fret  at,  yet  love  to  seal 

01*  ta*vbt1ag*«rta*  skyhthv  showery  In  petulant  pity,  aik!  love  remied, 

**7.  ThouenttlamextNBMofthtfl 

2Q 
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Oeoine  to  my  bower,  ben  deep  in  the  dell.  Awl  deemed  the  sj>ecks  on  its  foUs**gree»      { 

Inoutyieen  of  ttelaiidnwUt  heaven  and  hell;  ;  Mght  be  the  Wood  of  my  Fairy  Queen  j 

Evm  iiow  thon  seest,  and  snillest  to  see,  Then  gating,  wondered  If  blood  might  bt 

A  shepherd  kneel  on  hla  award  to  thee;  In  an  Immortal  thing  Hka  thee! 

But  anre  thou  wflt  ooaae  with  thy  glotsiane  train,  I  have  epentttsm  woodbine*  velvet  vest, 

Xb  assist  in  his  last  and  lingering  strain:  Aiid  sought  the  byaeart*vir«inbreest> 

Oomneftomthyhaut  of  the  emerald  bright.  Then  anxious  lain  on  the  dewy  lea, 

T*y  bowers  of  the  green  and  the  mellow  light.  And  look'd  to  a  twinkling  ftar  lor  thee. 

Tnat  duink  ftom  the  blase  of  the  tommer  noon,  That  nightly  mounted  the  orient  sheen, 

*Aod  ope  to  the  light  of  the  modett  moon!  Streaming  in  purple  and  glowing  in  green  r 

OweUIhnowtlwemmangingmlen  And  thought,  as  I  eyed  its  changing  sphere, 

Ofmy  loved  moe*  my  FsiryQueenl  My  Fairy  Queen  might  •ojourn  there. 
Her  rokelay  of  green*  with  ita  sparry  hue, 

•Its  warp  of  the  moonbeam  and  weft  of  the  dew.j  .         Then  would  I  sigh  and  turn  me  around, 

Her  smile,  where  a  thousand  witcheries  play,  And  lay  my  ear  to  the  hollow  ground, 

And  her  eye,  that  steals  the  soul  away;  To  the  little  air-springs  of  central  birth. 

The  strains  that  tell  they  were  never  mundane;  Tnat  bring  low  murmurs  out  of  the  earth; 

Aad  the  belbc/ her  paln^^hVmtng  mane;  Aim!  there  would  I  listen,  in  breathless  way, 

lor  oft  nave  I  twerd-feelr  tiring  light,  THl  I  heard  the  worm  creep  through  the  eky. 

And  oft  have  Ieeenberatnoon  of  the  night,  And  the  Htf loMariamaoor  pioneer 

With  her  beauteous  elves,  in  the  pale  moonlight.  A -grubbing  his  way  m  darkness  drear; 

I  have  sought  for  thee  in  the  blue  hare-bell,  Nought  cheer'd  me  en  which  the  daylight  shone, 

And  deep  In  the  fox-glove's  silken  cell ;  For  the  children  of  darkness  moved  alone ! 

For  I  AerM  thou  had'st  drunk  of  its  potion  deep.  Yet  neither  in  field,  nor  in  flowery  heath, 

And  the  bream  of  the  world  hadrockM  thee  asleep;  In  heaven  above,  nor  in  earth  beneath, 

Itten  into  the  wfld-remla^  mine  eye,  In  star,  nor  tamooii,i>ormttrtdniglrt  wind, 

And  trembled  because  the  orickktwemiil^  ifia  elvish  Queen  could  her  mlnatrel  find. 

We  hare  thus  hinted  at  a  few  of  the  circumstances  of 
Hogg's  early  history,  that  called  into  life  and  vigour  the  germ 
of  poetry  which  nature  had  implanted  in  his  mind.  With 
such  a  preceptor  as  his  mother,  who  would  regret  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  common'  village  pedagogue  ?  While  nature  herself 
displayed  to  his  young  eye,  and  engraved  on  his  young  mind, 
the  elements  of  poetry  drawn  from  her  richest  and  purest 
sources,  who  would  regret  the  hornbook  and  ferula  of  the 
cottage  pedant?  It  is  not  unlikely,  indeed,  that  had  Hogg 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  learned  education,  he  would 
never  have  been  a  poet.  He  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  first  publication,  which  was  in  1801:— 

"  The  publication  of  this  pamphlet  was  one  of  the  most  unadvised 
actions  that  ever  was  committed.  Having  attended  the  Edinburgh 
market  on  Monday,  with  a  number  of  sheep  for  sale;  and,  being  un- 
able to  sell  them  all,  I  put  them  into  a  park  until  the  market  on 
Wednesday.  Not  knowing  how  to  pass  the  interim,  it  came  into  my 
head  that  I  would  write  a  poem  or  two  'from  my  memory,  and  have 
them  printed.  The  thought  had  no  sooner  struck  me,  than  I  put  it 
in  practice;  when  I  was  obliged  to  select,  not  the  best,  but  those 
that  I  remembered  best.  I  wrote  as  many  as  I  could  during  my 
short  stay,  and  gave  them  to  a  man  to  print  at  my  expense ;  and 
having  sold  off  my  sheep  on  Wednesday  morning,  I  returned  into  the 
Forest,  and  saw  no  more  of  my  poems  until  I  received  word  that 
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there  were  one  thousand  copies  of  them  thrown  off  I  knew  no  more 
about  publishing  than  the  man  in  the  moon;  and  the  only  motive 
that  influenced  me  was  the  gratification  of  my  vanity,  by  seeing  my 
works  in  print*  But,  on  the  first  copy  coming,  to  my  band,  my  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  folly  of  my  conduct.  When  I  compared  it  with 
the  MS.  there  were  numbers  of  stanza*  wanting,  and  others  mis- 
placed; whilst  the  typographical  errors  were  without  number/ 

We  have  not  seen  this  work,  and  cannot  therefore  offer 
an  opinion  of  its  merits.  The  author,  however,  had  the  plea- 
sure  of  seeing  some  of  the  poems  from  this  volume  oopied  into 
the  periodical  works  of  the  day,  with  commendation.  After 
an  interval  of  five  years,  in  1806,  he  published  the  "  Moun- 
tain Bard,"  consisting  of  legendary  tales,  in  imitation  of 
the  Border  Ballads;  and  the  resemblance  is  certainly  closer 
than  in  the  more  polished  imitations  of  Scott  and  Leyden. 
The  similarity  appears  in  the  originality  and  energy  of 
the  thought,  and  not  on  frequently  in  the*  rudeness  of  the 
rhymes.  As  these  poems  were  written,  or  rather  composed, 
amid  his  mountain  musings,  (for  they  were  composed  and 
preserved  in  his  memory  long  before  they  were  written,) 
while-  his  days,  from  the  dawn  of  morning  till  the  fall  of 
evening,  were  spent  amid  the  mountain  solitudes,  his  faithful 
dog-  his  only  companion, — we  shall  present  onr  readers  with 
an  extract  from  one  of  them,  entitled  "  The  Pedlar."  The 
sobjeot  is  the  disappearance  of  a  pedlar,  at  Thirlestane  mill, 
in  Ettrick;  and  the  discovery  of  his  murder,  which  had  been 
perpetrated  by  the  miller. 

'Twas  late,  late,  on  a  Saturday's  night, 

The  moon  was  set,  an*  the  wind  was  lown : 
The  lasy  mist  crept  toward  the  height, 

An'  the  dim,  livid  flame  glimmered  laigh  on  the  downs. 

O'er  the  lanaveeented  fen  the  bittern  was  warping 

High  on  the  black  muir  the  foxes  did  howl, 
All  on  the  lone  hearth  the  cricket  sat  harping, 

An'  far  on  the  air  cam  the  notes  o*  the  owl. 

When  the  lady  o'  Thirlestane  rose  in  her  sleep, 
An'  she  shrieked  see  lond  that  her  maid  ran  to  sees 

Her  e'en  they  war  set,  an'  her  voice  it  was  deep, 
An*  she  shook  like  the  leaf  o'  the  aspin  tree. 

«0  where  is  the  pedlar  I  drave  ftrae  the  ha', 

That  pled  sae  sair  to  tarry  wi'  me?" 
«  He's  cane  to  the  mOl,  for  the  miller  sells  slew 

An  the  pedlar's  as  weel  as  a  man  can  be. 

She  sat  till  day,  and  she  sent  wi*  fear*— 

The  miller  said  there  he  never  had  been; 
She  went  to  the  kirk,  and  speered  for  him  there, 

But  the  pedlar  in  life  was  never  mair  seen. 

But  late,  late,  on  a  Saturday's  night, 

As  the  laird  was  walking  along  the  lee, 
A  sOhraold  pedlar  cam  b^  on  his  right, 

AnUniucklegreenps^rahisBDX)uld^nhadhe. 


"  Owtjarafeytgain^jebeggstiyloarii? 
Ws  nanflite^  M^tigwuirfto  me." 
He  tume*  hfta  rttut,  an*  the*  bind*  it  mm  da**, 
An'  hit  thaoat  wa»V  haekered,*A'  ghsatfj  -ww  km 


An'  ay  whan  passengers  bye  war  gaun, 
A  doohV  tolce  cam  fVae  the  mill-ee, 

On  SatatfaV*  higl|t  when  tbe  clock  struck  «*«, 
Cry'n,  "  O  Rob  Riddle,  ha'e  mercy  on  meVf 


Hut  fte  minister  there  was  a  bed*  o»  skill, 

JN«e  feared  for  devil  or  spirit  mas  be; 
An'  he's  gane  awa  to  watch  at  the  mill, 

To  try  ft  this  fanpvdent  sight  be  con'd  see. 

Heprayed  an'  he  read,  an'  he  sent  them  to  bed, 

Then  the  bible  asunder  his  arm  took  he, 
An'  round  an'  round  the  malkhonse  he  gees* 

To  try  if  this  terrible  sight  he  cou'd  see. 

Wi'asfataring  man  the  pedlar  cam  on,     ' 
An'  the  muckle  green  pack  on  his  shnuMm  had  he; 

But  he  nouther  had  flesh,  nor  blude,  nor  bone, 
flor  the  moon  Shone  thveugh  his  tUnhodye, 

In  1809,  when  about  96  yean  of  Age,  Hogg  demited  lite 
floofcft  and  his  mountains,  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  all  at  once 
aet  up  for  a  moralist,  a  orkio,  a  reviewer,  and  a  poet;  and, 
what  is  still  move  extraordinary,  sneceedad  in  all  these  da- 
pertinents  of  Literature*  Dressed  in  the  sample  .garb  of  a  Bor- 
der shepherd,  with  a  ataoefd  sooth  country  dialect,  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world,  he  seised  the  grey 
goose  quHl,  and  became  a  professional  author.  At  this  teme- 
rity, the  world  laughed;  some  even  of  his  well-wishers  were 
doubtful;  but  a  few  friends,  who  knew  his  genius,  cheered 
him  in  this  adventurous  enterprise.  Of  these,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, and  not  the  least  friendly,  was  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
With  his  advice,  and  in  some  degree  nnder  his  patronage,  he 
published  a  periodical  work,  entitled  "  The  Spy."  It  was 
issued  weekly;  and  consisted  chiefly  of  tales,  pieces  of 
criticism,  mor*l  essays,  and  poetry.  This  work,  though  it. 
met  much  opposition  from  the  fashionables  of  Edinburgh/ 
yet  had  its  admirers,  and  was  continued  for  twelve  months. 
He  contrived  to  fill  a  sheet  with  original  matter,  almost  every 
week;  for  nearly  twQ'thirds  of  the  fifty 4wo  Numbers  were  of 
his  own  composition.  In  this  work,  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  trade  of  authorship;  and,  before  the  oonclusion, 
had  greatly  improved  his  etyie.  The  tales  are  interesting, 
And.  like  his  other  works,  original;  the  criticism,  ingenious 
musing,  though  it  sometimes  gave  offence  by  person- 
A  the  poetry  was  often  beautiful.  The  work  is  out 
the  greater  fart  of  the  artiefee  J&aae  keen  copied 
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iato  his  other  publications.  We  have  mentioned  it,  chiefly  as 
forming  an  important  link  in  the  chain  that  connects  the  rude 
rhymes  of  the  shepherd-poet,  and  the  polished  numbers  of 
"  The  Queen's  Wake." — Since  this  last  work,  he  has  pub- 
lished many  poems;  but,  in  onr  opinion,  none  to  be  compared 
to  it.  It  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  his 
country;  and  though  it  has  been  long  before  the  public,  has 
been  much  read,  and  we  believe  never  read  without  being 
admired;  yet  we  cannot  dismiss  it  without  peculiarly  alluding 
to  the  romantic  beauty  of  "  Kilmeny,"  and  the  genuine  Soot* 
lish  humour  of  "  The  Witch  of  Fife/'  This  poem  has  out 
merit,  which  we  believe  is  not  generally  known ;  the  greater 
number  of  the  bards  are  individual  portrait*;  and*  in  some 
cases,  perfect  likenesses. — There  is  another  of  his  works 
which  we  are  tempted  to  notice,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  "  Queen  Hynde,"  as  it  shows,  in  a  striking 
light,  the  versatility  of  Hogg's  talent,— and  that  is,  "  The 
Poetic  Mirror/'  He  was  desirous  of  publishing  a  collection 
of  pieces  by  the  living  poets,  and  bad  written  to  all  of  them, 
from  Lord  Byron  downwards.  They  promised;  but  not  one 
of  them  performed  his  promise.  He  took  his  revenge,  by 
writing  a  poem  for  each  of  them ;  and  so  perfect  was  the 
imitation,  that  the  knowing  ones  were  bronzed;  and,  for 
some  time,  the  poems  were  considered  to  be  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear.  He  rivals 
each  of  them  in  his  own  peeuliar  exeeUenoe,  and  has  thrown 
a  delicate  shade  of  ridicule  over  their  faults*  The  only  fai- 
lure is  in  the  imitation  of  Lord  Byron;  but  he  is  inimitable. 
Indeed,  the  poem  was  not  written  for  the  purpose.  He  had 
U,  and  did  not  think  he  could  write  a  better  imitation  of 
that  great,  but  eccentric  genius.  Campbell  he  has  not  at- 
tempted. When  the  real  author  began  to  be  whispered,  the 
Edinburgh  critics,  almost  to  a  man,  declared  that  the  thing 
was  impossible — that  many  of  these  poems  were  far  above 
his  genius. 

But  it  is  more  than  time  to  introduce  "  Queen  Hynde"  to 
the  notice  of  oar  readers.  It  is  a  poetical  romance,  of  the 
olden  times.  Hynde  is  Queen  of  Beregon,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Caledonia,  supposed  to  have  been  near  Fort- William. 
The  time  of  the  action  is  soon  after  the  introduction. of  Chris- 
tianity.   Her  father9  a  prince  of  great  power,  who 

Kulod  over  a  people,  bold  and  free, 
From  vale  of  Clyde  to  Orcady, 

left  her  sole  heir  of  his  throne,  with  injunctions  that  she  sh 

Wed  the  knight  that  suits  her  mind ; 
Her  choice  no  interest  let  revoke, 
Be  it  as  ftee  at  bird  on  oak. 

The  consequenoe  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  bar  eat 
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displayed  a  gallantry  and  zeal  in  her  service,  unusual  even  in 
those  days  of  hardihood  and  valour.  While  things  were  in 
this  state,  an  event  took  place  that  brought  their  courage  to 
the  test.  Scotland  was  invaded  by  Eric,  King  of  Denmark, 
with  a  numerous  army.    This  Eric  says  of  himself: — 

All  Scandinavia  owns  my  reign, 
From  Firmack  to  the  Northern  Main. 

The  Danish  army  is  described,  the  gathering  of  the  Highland 
clans,  and  the  landing  of  the  Danes,  with  great  spirit  and 
effect.  The  Scotch  did  not  wait  the  landing  of  the  invaders; 
bnt  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  contested  with  them  every  ipch 
of  land  and  water.  The  carnage  was  terrible;  but  the  Danes, 
at  last,  effected  their  landing.  The  celebrated  Columba  of 
Iona  is  sent,  by  the  Queen, 

To  learn  from  whence,  and  who  they  are. 

Eric's  answer  to  this  demand  is — 

My  errand  is,  I  frankly  own. 
To  win  your  Queen,  and  wear  your  crown. 
Go,  tell  tout  Queen,  I  proffer  her 
My  hand,  my  lore,  my  crown  to  wear. 

At  last,  he  becomes  gallant,  and  offers  to  fight  her  favourite 
in  single  combat. 

My  sovereignty  I  lay  aside, 

From  subject  wight,  to  win  my  bride. 


If  vanquished,  I  request  no  more; 
I  yield  her  to  the  conqueror: 
Better  one  man  than  thousands  die 


die. 

Three  champions  were  appointed  on  each  side  :  On  the  side 
of  the  Danes,  Eric — bis  nephew,  young  Prince  Haco — and 
Osnagar,  a  Dane  of  gigantic  stature :  Mar,  Allan  Bane,  and 
Donald  Gorm,  on  the  side  of  the  Scotch.  We  have  foot 
races,  a  boat  race,  casting  the  bar,  wrestling,  in  all  of  which 
a  young  peasant,  unknown  to  every  one,  conquers  Eric;  and, 
at  last,  when  the  three  Scottish  champions  were  slain  by  the 
the  Danes  in  simple  combat,  the  same  youth  steps  forward, 
engages  Eric,  and  kills  him.  This  youth  proves  to  be  Eiden 
More,  cousin  to  the  Queen,  son  of  her  father's  brother,  on 
whose  death  he  had  usurped  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  infant  heir,  his  nephew.  He  obtains  the  hand  of  Queen 
Hynde;  and  adds  the  throne  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of 
Erin,  to  which  he  succeeds  in  right  of  his  grandfather. — On 
these  materials,  the  poet  has  reared  a  tale  of  great  poetical 
merit,  and  not  without  interest,  as  a  narrative  of  human  events. 
In  the  progress  of  the  poem,  we  are  in  Caledonia,  Iona,  and 
Erin ;  and  become  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  and  the 
manners  of  each.  We  are  introduced  to  the  society  of  the 
celebrated  Columba  and  the  monks  of  Icolmkill,  the  Danish 
invaders  and  the  Highland  clans.     We  have  the  Scottish 
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Queen,  her  maids  of  honour,  tilts  and  tournaments. — Hogg 
excels  almost  all  poets  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  in  a  wild 
visionary  poetry, — in  what  he  himself  beautifully  calls  "  the 
land  of  vision  and  the  land  of  thought."  He  is  peculiarly 
the  fairy  poet,  and  throws  fairy  colours  even  over  natural 
scenery;  yet  in  this  poem  he  has  succeeded  eminently  in  some 
of  his  human  characters.  Queen  Hynde  herself  is  a  beautiful 
vision  of  a  maiden  queen,  of  extraordinary  personal  attrac- 
tion ;  uniting  the  simplicity  and  the  kindly  heartedness  of  a 
lady,  with  the  decision  and  the  majesty  of  a  queen.  The 
Wicked  Wene,  her  maid  of  honour,  is  quite  a  chef-d'oeuvre — 
a  perfect  picture  of  a  romp,  with  a  piercing  black  eye,  in  the 
beams  of  which  there  is  an  irresistible  fascination,  that  sub- 
jects alike  the  grave  and  the  gay.  Her  delight  is  to  make 
conquests,  and  to  teaze  and  torment  her  lovers;  and,  from 
her  malicious  frolics,  neither  the  saint  nor  the  courtier  is  ex- 
empt. Mr.  Hogg  shows  great  power  of  comic  painting;  remind- 
ing as  occasionally,  even  of  Ariosto,  in  a  happy  mixture  of 
delicate  satire,  with  good  humoured  raillery,  and  playful- 
ness; especially  towards  the  ladies — to  whom  the  poem  is 
addressed.  Eric  is,  we  fear,  a  little  too  chivalrous  for  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  for  a  Barbarian  conqueror.  The  age 
of  chivalry,  we  believe,  had  not  yet  arrived :  but  since  it  is 
upon  his  chivalrous  offer  of  contending  in  single  combat  with 
the  Scottish  Courtiers,  for  what  he  might  have  taken  by  force, 
that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  poem  hangs,  we  must  not  quarrel 
with  it :  though  it  is  not  very  suitable  to  the  character  of  a  Da- 
nish Invader,  nor  the  manners  of  the  age.  We  would  also 
rank  among  the  improbabilities,  the  trick  played  on  Eric,  by 
substituting  the  Wicked  Wene,  as  a  hostage,  for  the  Queen  her- 
self :  though  the  comio  humour  with  which  it  is  described, 
compensates  in  some  degree  for  the  improbability.  Toung 
M(Houston,  alias  Prince  Eiden  More,  is  a  fine  painting  of  a 
high-minded  Prince  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Universally 
accomplished  in  the  athletic  exercises,  and  of  unrivalled  va- 
lour, skill,  and  strength,  in  the  deadly  strife :  and  equally 
qualified  to  rule  a  country,  and  to  fight  its  battles.  Though 
there  are  many  passages  in  this  poem  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
the  best  portion  of  the  Queen's  Wake,  yet  we  cannot  say  it  in- 
terests us  so  much  as  that  bewitching  work.  We  shall  give 
the  reader  means  of  judging  of  its  merits,  by  quoting  a  few 
passage.  We  select  a  description  of  Queen  IJJfede,  in  two 
interesting  attitudes ;  the  first  represents  her  on  her  native 
mountains. 

Queen  Hynde  upon  the  mountain  lent;  The  day-breoe  playtf  in  eddiea  weak, 

She  wiat  not  now  or  why  ahe  went;  And  wared  the  rock-rote  to  her  cheek  j 

But  there  aheaa^  by  oU  grey  atone,  The  Utile  ewe-flower  etarr'd  the  lea, 

Upon  the  flowery  award  atone;  The  bare-bell  nodded  at  her  knee, 
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WUIeall  the  swart  ins 

Was  woven  with  them 

ffiHN*  wee  her  boaomls  guUdflM  coee, 

Onthmightflil  all  of  woes  before; 


Wtaaatrirt^baentiesgknrtlierntosl 
Sb*  breathed  a  prayer  far  afl  mankind 
Pandering  of  nought  bat  onward  bliss. 
And  peace,  and  lore,  and  happiness. 


The  whole  passage  Is  very  artfully  conducted.  It  appears 
at  first  to  be  a  description  of  actual  occurrences  of  a  most  ex- 
traordinary nature.  Bat  the  reader  is  at  last  surprised  to  find 
it  turn  out  to  be  only  an  account  of  a  troubled  dream  which 
the  Queen  had,  emblematical  of  the  approaching  confusions. 
The  following  presents  ber  as  just  awakened  from  it,  and 
agitated  by  the  fearful  Tisions.  It  contains  an  address  to  an 
artist,  inviting  him  to  represent  her  in  that  situation ;  and  may 
remind  the  classical  reader  of  Anacreen's  Ode  to  the  Painter, 
describing  the  likeness  which  he  wished  him  to  take  of  his 
mistress* 


In  western  toad*  there  U  a  haD, 
Wlfll  apfce,  and  tower,  and  turret  tall  ; 
AadmthtttcareraonamaersUs.-* 
ft  that  a  mortal  triad  there' 
For  fure  such  beauty,  audi  array, 
8uch  motete*  eye  of  wild  dismay. 
Such  attitude,  waa  never  given 
to  beta*  underneath  the  heaven. 
Tea,  there  are  two  Moat  fiur,  I  ween, 
Bwft  alia  whomthey  support  between, 
Xatylunetryoffioraiaa^face, 
In  comely  yet  majestic  grace, 
-6tatue  or  vision,  she  would  seem 
Chose  from  celestial  cherubim ! 

Coma,  aaodaUlat,  thy  tofl  renew— 
Sech eeaoe  shall  never  meet  thy  Hew ! 
Saa  how  the  raven  tresses  flaw, 
And  lace  that  mould  of  purest  mow  j 
Dm  night-robe  from  one  shoulder  flung, 
In  silken  folds  so  careless  hung} 
In*  free  hatf.tarn'd,  the  eagle  eye 
fix*  rayiaat  an  the  morning  aky ; 


That  neck— that  bosom,  ill  at  rest, 
White  aa  the  sea-mew's  downy  breast  j 
And  that  pure  lip  waa  ne'er  outdone 
By  rose-leaf  folding  to  tha  sun. 


And  note  that  still  and  stodftat  aya, 
Tnat  look  of  wild  sublimity, 
As  dawning  memory  wakes,  the  while 
SUft  fading  to  a  virgin  smite. 
OnaodeHiat!  thy  toil  renew— 
Snoh  aaane  shall  never  grant  thy  view ! 

High  looks  that  ohamber'o'er  the  aaa. 
And  frith,  and  vale,  and  promontty ) 
From  dark  Cruachan  pours  the  day, 
The  lattice  drinks  the  golden  ray; 
And  that  (Mr  form  you  there  behold, 
Tnat  statue  ef  nudaatia  mould, 
leaning  twabeaofeac 


la  Hynda  the  Quean  of  Caledon  I 
The  leap  waa  from  a  couch  of  down, 
The  rest  a  dream  for  ever  flown! 


Compare  with  this  the  description  of  Queen  Mary,  from  the 
"  Queen's  Wake,"  which  is  a  painting  in  a  different  style,  but 
equally  beautiful;  having  more  of  moral  colouring,  and  deeper 
pathos. 


After  a  youth,  by  woes  o'ercast. 
After  •  thousand  aorrows  past, 
Dm  lovely  Mary  once  again 
Set  foot  upon  her  native  plain  j 
Kneeled  on  the  pier  with  modest  grace. 
And  turned  to  heaven  her  beateous  free, 
Twee  then  the  caps  in  air  ware  blended. 


Shivered  the  breese  around  the  throng; 
Gray  barrier  clifla  the  peals  prolong ; 
And  every  tongue  gave  thanks  to  Heaven, 
That  Mary  to  their  hopes  was  given. 


Bespoke  the  Lady  and  the  Quean  j 

The  woes  of  one  so  sMr  and 
Moved  every  heart  and  every 
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tfrivin  team  her  horde,  a  helpless  <*Mt 
Tb  Urar^  the  irtadT and  MUowi  wild ; 
An  exile  bred  in  realms  afer. 
Amid  commotion,  broil;  and  war : 
In  one  short  year  her  hopes  all  crossed,— 
A  parent,  husband,  kingdom  lost ! 
And  all  ere  eighteen  years  had  shed 
'Their  honours  d'er  her  royal  head 
^Fbr  tntbr  a  gueen,  the  SCnaM  heft, 
A  Queen  so  courteous,  young,  and  n&r, 
Who  wovld  not  every  Ibe  defy ! 
Who  would  not  standi  who  would  not  die  1 
Light  on  her  airy  steed'  she  sprung. 
Around  with  golden  tassels  hung* 

We  are  tempted  also  to  give  the  picture  of  Wicked  Wetie, 
which  we  believe  to  be  a  painting  from  life, andnot  ein  ifacdr 
rect  one. 


Ko  chieftain  there  rode  half  so  free. 
Or  half  so  light  and  gracefully. 
How  sweet  to  see  her  ringlets  pale 
Wide  waving  in  the  southland  gale* 
Which  through  the  hrooin.wo&taossoais 

lb  fan  her  cheeks  of  rosy  hue  I 
Whenever  it  heaved  her  bosom's  screen,  . 
What  beauties  in  her  form  were  seen  I 
'And  when  her  courser's  mane  it  swung* 
A  thousand  stiver  bens  were  rang. 
A  sight  so  fair,  on  Scottish  plain, 
A  8oot  snail  never* 


'There  was  one  maiden  of  the  train 
Ttnown  by  the  name  of  Wicked  Wene; 
A  lovely  thing,  of  slender  make, 
Who  mischief  wrought  for  mischiefs  sake ; 
And  never  was  her  heart  so  pleased 
As  when  a  man  she  vex*d  or  teased. 
By  few  at  court  she  was  approved, 
And  yet  by  all  too  well  beloved; 


So  dark,  so  powerful  was  her  eye, 
Her  mien  so  witching  and  so  sly, 
Tnat  every  youth,  as'  she  Inclined, 
Was  mortified,  reserved,  or  kindi 
This  day  would  curse  her  in  disdain, 
And  next  would  sigh  for  Wicked  Wane. 


The  defects  of  the  Poem  are  ib  many  cases  connected  with 
its  length.  The  materials  are  too  much  spread  out :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  blooming  spots  and  picturesque  objects 
are  often  separated  by  tame,  if  not  bleak  scenery.  Cond[ensa« 
tlon  would  have  brought  them  more  into  view,  and  would 
have  heightened  theflr  getteral  effect.  Whfct  we  would  chiefly 
blame,  and  indeed  regret,  is,  that  so  little  is  made  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  and  characters  that  are  introduced. 
When  the  reader  hears  of  Ireland — and  Iona — and  St.  Colum- 
ba,  he  is  naturally  led  to  expect  a  most  picturesque  description. 
J&ut  he  is  sadly  disappointed.  These  pass  as  trivial  things. 
The  shores  of  Erin  are  visited,  as  any  of  the  common  islands 
of  the  Hebrides;,  and  very  little  is  made  of  Irish  characters 
and  manners.  What  is  still  more  surprising,  Iona  Is  visited 
without  the  slightest  notice  being  taken  of  its  appearance,  or 
of  the  neighbouring  Staffa — the  bks&ltic  pillars — or  the  monas- 
tery— the  wonders  of  the  Hebrides.  But  above  all,  we  are 
surprised  that  St  Columba  and  his  monks  are  such  tame  and 
common-place  beings.  They  excite  none  of  the  interest  or  en- 
thusiasm which  ought  to  be  inspired,  by  the  primitive  Apostles 
and  Professors  of  Christianity.  They  are  confounded  with 
the  monks  of  the  middle  ages,  and  pass  among  the  commoil 
herd.  Nothing  is  made  of  their  purity  and  simplicity,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  vices  of  later  ages :  nay  they  are  sometime* 

2h 
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introduced  rather  at  otgeots  of  raillery.  Indeed  we  would 
oomplain  of  a  want  of  proper  sympathy  for  moral  and  reli- 
gious worth :  a  fault  chargeable  on  too  many  of  the  popular 
poetaof  the  day.  Mr.  Hogg  seldom  throws  fine  moral  colouring* 
over  his  paintings;  and  in  this  poem  interests  us  as  much  in  the 
wildest  superstitions  of  Paganism,  as  in  the  purer  principles 
of  Christianity,  by  which  they  were  at  that  time  gradually  sub- 
verted. Occasionally,  too,  we  must  blame  him  for  stepping 
out  of  his  way  to  give  unfavourable  views  of  some  religious 
principles  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  correct 
notions.  Indeed  it  would  sometimes  be  wiser  in  poets  and 
novellists  to  meddle  less  with  some  nice  and  subtle  specula- 
tive opinions  on  religion  and  morals,  the  bearings  and  modi- 
fications of  which  they  are  not  well  qualified  to  understand, 
•and  which  their  capricious  fancies  are  very  apt  to  misrepre- 
sent. 

Mr.  Hogg's  excellence  does  not  consist  in  minute  accuracy; 
and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  at  instances  of  hasty  or 
careless  phraseology,  and  licenses  both  of  expression  and 
measure,  beyond  what  is  strictly  poetical.  He  uses  some  new 
words — such  as  cremation— pruriginous,  Ac.  ;  and  has  some 
inixt  metaphors: 

—  If  in  this  heart 
One  atom  acted  foeman's  part, 
I'd  dig  it  from  its  latent  goal— 
'  The  sanguine /ottntom  of  the  aouL 

And  leave  them  neither  root  nor  item, 
•  Nor  tongue  to  howl  their  requiem. 

His  couplets,  too,  are  sometimes  tame. 

This  error  Muse  may  scarce  define ; 
'A  breach  was  made  in  Scotia's  line;  Sec. 

But  we  feel  no  disposition  to  fasten  on  venial  errors.  The 
characteristic  of  Hogg's  poetry  is  originality.  When  he  sings 
of  the  land  of  the  mountain,  his  song  flows  from  him  as  na- 
turally as  the  song  of  the  lark,  soaring  and  singing  above  the 
'same  mountains,  among  golden  clouds,  and  blue  skies,  and 
bright  rainbows.  It  is  as  wild,  as  sweet,  as  unrestrained. 
When  he  sings  of  fairies,  we  could  almost  fancy,  that  he  had 
stolen  the  harp  of  the  green  coated  minstrel.  His  descriptions 
of  the  fairies  in  the  haunted  glen,  remind  us  of  Shakespeare, 
in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  The  genuine  lover  of 
Poetry  will  find  in  many  parts  of  this  poem  a  rich  intellectual 
repast.  It  abounds  in  passages  of  a  beauty  at  least  equal  to 
any  thing  the  ingenious  author  has  hitherto  produced  ;  and 
if  it  stall  not  be  so  popular  as  the  Queen's  Wake,  the  cause 
must  be  ascribed  as  much  to  the  subject  as  the  execution  of 

$  work.— The  Queen's  Wake  is  in  fact  a  collection  of  sepa- 
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rate  pieces  of  great  beauty  and  varied  interest,  gracefully  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  narrative,  which  of  itself  rivets  the  at- 
tention, and  awakens  many  pleasing  and  romantic  associations. 
The  story  of  Qaeen  Hynde,  on  the  contrary,  has  too  much 
sameness :  yet  with  all  its  irregularities  and  defects,  the  poem 
displays  a. mind  of  extraordinary  originality  and.  power* 


EFFECTS  OF  LETTRES  DE  CACHET. 

The  following  Anecdote,  which  is  not*  we  believe,  very  generally 
known,  is  perhaps  as  entertaining  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  arbitrary  power.  It  gives  an  amusing  view  of  the  spirit  of  a  society, 
whose  intrigues  frequently  embroiled  the  different  European  states*— 
of  the  principles  of  the  old  Government  in  France,— and  of  some  cu- 
rious peculiarities  in  the  national  character.— *Editob.. 


Ik  1723,  Father  Fouguet,  a  Jesuit,  returned  to  France  from 
China,  where  he  had  passed  twenty-five  years  as  a  missionary. 
Religious  disputes,  connected  with  the  mission,  bad  embroiled 
him  with  his  brethren;  and  he  brought  back  with  him  to 
France,  memorials  against  them.  Two  Chinese  literati  sailed 
for  Europe  along  with,  him ;  one  of  whom  died  on  the  voyage, 
while  the  other  accompanied  him  to  Paris-  It  was  his  design 
to  take  the  Chinese  to  Rome  secretly,  as  a  witness  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  good  fathers  in  China;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he 
procured  lodgings  for  him,  along  with  himself,  at  the  house 
of  the  Professed,  in  Rue  SU  Antoine* 

The  reverend  fathers,  however,,  received  advioe  of  their 
brother's  intentions;  while  he  was  no  less  quickly  informed 
of  their  designs.  He,  therefore,  did  not  lose  a  moment;  but 
set  off,  post  haste,  the  same  night,  for  Rome.  The  reverend 
fathers  had  interest  enough  to  get  him  pursued;  but  the  Chi- 
nese only  was.  taken.  This  poor  fellow,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
did  not  understood  a  word  of  French.  The  good  fathers  went 
immediately  to  Cardinal  Dubois,  who  at  that  time  needed  their 
support ;  and  told  him,  that  they  had  amongst  them  a  young 
man  who  had  gone  mad,  and  whom  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
fine. The  cardinal  instantly  granted  them  leUre+>de-caehett 
than  which  there  was  sometimes  nothing  which,  administer 
was  more  ready  to  grant.  When  the  lieutenant  of  police 
went  to  take  this  madman,  who  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he 
found  a  man  making  reverences  in  a  way  different  from  the 
French,  speaking  in  a  singing  tone,  and  looking  quite  asto- 
nished. He  expressed  great  pity  for  his  derangement,  ordered 
his  hands  to  be  tied  behind  him,  and  sent  him  to  Charenton; 


2#  Eff^  <tf  hrtendf  Ctefrct^ 

where,  like  the  Abbt  Dqa  Fontaines,  he  waa  flogged  twice 
a-week,  'the  Chinese  djd  not  at  all  understand  4tbis  method 
of  receiving  strangers:  he  had  passed  only  two  pjc  three  days 
in  Paris,  and  had  found  the  manners  of  :the,  French  very,  oda, 
He  lived  two  years  on  bread  and  water,  amongst  p^dinen  and 
keepers;  and  believed  that  the  French  .nation,  consisted  of, 
these  two  species;  the  one  part  dancing,  while  the  other 
flogged  them. 

At  length,  when  two  years  had  elapsed,   the  ministry 
changed;  and  a  new  lieqtenant  of  pojioa  was  appointed,  who 
commenced  his  administration  by  visiting  the  prisons.    He 
had  thus  an.  opportunity  of  soeing.the  lunatics  at  Charenton. 
A/ter  ,cpn versiqg  wjtb  tbem  for  some. time,  he  asked  if  there 
werenp  ptyejr  persona  for  h^a  to  see.    He  was  informed  that 
ttiere;WW.,onp  more  unfortunate  man.;  but4bat  he  spoke  a 
language  which- nobody  understood^    A  Jesuit  who  accom- 
panied the  magistrate,,  said  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  this  man's 
-madness,  that  he  never  gave  an  answer  in  French;  nothing, 
therefore,  would  be  got  from  him,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  not  to  take  the  trouble  of  calling  him.    The  mink 
ster,  however,  insisted  on  seeing  him.    The  unfortunate  ma,n, 
was  accordingly  brought  on t,  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet. 
The  lieutenant  sent  for  the  king's  Interpreters,,  who  spoke  to  \ 
him  in  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  and  English ;  but  he  constantly 
said,  "  Canton,  Canton/9  and  nothing  else.     The  Jesuit  as^. 
sored  them  he  was  possessed.     The  magistrate,  haying  some  x 
time  or  other  beard  it  said  that  there  was  a  province  in  Chipa  \ 
called  Canton,  thought  this  man  might  perhaps  ha.v$  come 
from  thence.      An  interpreter  to  the  foreign  missions  wqs, 
therefore  sent  for,  who  could  murder  Chinese.    All  was  then 
discovered.— The  magistrate  knew  no{  what  to  do,  nor  the 
Jesuit  what  to  say.    The  circumstance  having  been  related., 
to  the  Dnke  de  Bourbon,  who  was  then  prime  minister,  he  or- 
dered money  and  clothes  to  be  given  to  the  Chinese,  and  sent  . 
him  back  to  bis  own  country;  whence  jt  was  not  thought  that 
many  literati  would  come  to  see  France  in  future. 


RVRAIf  SOLITUDE. 

•» 

Amidnatuirtvtl 
FtaaTtbtt  dtottftf 

A*  1  wont  wa»  to 


Oil  would  that  I  wun  And  few,  tor  of  men 


[  wont  wa»  to  wandlt; 


When  the  stadosoftl 


jtojtoamin*, 


Where  the  pate  ckaidktaty,  Antttteingfarftlulahy, 

Br  the  tori  breeaei  driven  i  O'er  the  world  are  coining; , 

And  th*  mountain*  on  nigh  •  *^T« 
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WRITINGS   OF  BOCCACCIO: 

No.  IL 

In  the  first  Nnmber  of  the  Magazine,  a  slight  sketch  was.. 
given,  of , the  life  of  Boccaccio;  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  the  general  reader  with  his  character  as  a  literary 
man,  and  .with  the  services  which,  he  rendered  to.  ppsterity, , 
by  his  exertions  in  promoting  the  eariy  revival  of.  learning. 
Tfcis  naturally  leadg  us  to  t*ke  a  cursory  view  .of  hia.  writings/ 
These  are  voluminous;  but,  as  many  of  them  are  scarcely^ 
known  in  this  country,  and  others  have  fallen  into  neglect  - 
even  in  Italy,  our  atteption  mfty.be  confined  tq  such  of  them  > 
as  have  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity.  .It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  neglect  into  which,  soma  of  then* have  fall*  ■ 
en,  does  npt  detract  from  their  .original  value*    As  he  entered  , 
with  peculiar  ardour  into  the  cultivation  of.  ancient  learning* , 
he  wrote  several  works -on  classical  subjects;  .which,  though  * 
of  great  use  in  bis  own  day,  have  been  superseded  ;by  more 
copious  and  correct  illustrations  in  later  times.    Among  these 
may?be  mentioned,  an  Abridgment  of  Jloman  History,  from 
Romulus  to  Nero;  with  two  others,  of  greater  value:  one  on 
the  Genealogy  of  the  Gods,:  forming- a  system  of  ancient  my- 
thology; and  another  oq  Mountains,  JUvere,  Lakes,  &q.  in., 
which  many  errors  of  ancient  geography  wetfe  rectified*  .  He 
also  wrote  a  History  of  Celebrated  Women;  and  another  work 
of  a  similar  kind,  in  nine  books*  concerning  Jhe  Misfortunes  > 
of  Illustrious  Characters.    This  work*. unimportant  in  itself, 
is  interesting  in  the  history  of  literature,  as*  the  model  on  which ' 
soiree  early  pieces  of  considerable  celebrity  wese  formed.*-*"  • 
These  were  all  in  Latin;  and  it  baa  been  observed. conoernv. 

•  It  was  soon  translated  into  Fraacb,  by  one  Laurence ;  bat  so  paraphrastioally,  and 
with  sucb  additions,  as  to  be  almost  a  new  Work.  This  transition  was  imitated  in  vers*  < 
by  Lydgate,  one  of  the  earliest  English  poets:  •«  The  Falle  of  Princis  and  Princesns, 
am}  other  Nobles  j  translated  into  English  by  John  Ludgate,  Monke  of  the  Monastery 
of  Setat  EdmundesBury,  at  the  eominandemeut  of  the  worthy  Frynce  Hamfrey^Duke  • 
of  Gkracestre,  beginnyne  at  Adam,  and  ending©  with  Kinge  John,  taken  prisoner  en  , 
France  by  Prince  Edwarde.''— Lon<L  149k  It  was  reprinted  in  1558,  under  a  new  title, 
"  The  Trajgediee  gathered,  by  John  Bocbaa,  of  all  such  Princes  as  fell  from  theyr  Estate 
throughe  the  mutability  of  Fortune,  &c— wherein  may  be  seen  what  vices  bring  menne 
to  destruction,  wyth  notable  warnings  how  the  like  may  be  auoyed."  Of  this  poem, 
some  specimens  are  given  by  Warton,  who  observes  "  that  it  is  not  improperly  styled  a 
set  of  tragedies,  for  the  plan  is  dramatic,  and  partly  suggested  bv  the  pageants  of  the 
times.  .  The  di&eiwt  personages,  all  eminent  for  rank  and  misfortune,  appear  before 
the  poet,  and  relate  their  respective  sufferings.  The  figures  of  these  spectres  are  some- 
times flnely  drawn."— Mitt,  ef  Poetry,  VoU  IL  Thi»  work  of  Lydgate  again  became 
the,  moggl  of  a  long  poem,  better  known 4  "  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates :  a  true  Chroni- 
cle of  the  untimely  tells  of  Princes  and  men  «f  note,  from  the  entrance  of  Brute  into 
this  island,  until  this  our  age,  1558."  It  was  begun  by  Saekville,  Earl  of  Buckhurst, 
who  onAy  finished  the  Induction,  and  the  Complaint  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
written  with  considerable  spirit :— but  the  collection  was  afterwards  continued  by  seve- 
ral of  bis/cotemporariea,  and  was.  vary  popular  in  that- age,  affording  materials  to  Shak- 
speare  for  some  of  his  historical  Plays. 
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ing  them,  that  though  they  were  equally  remarkable,  in  the 
age  in  which  they  were  composed,  for  their  extensive  informa- 
tion, and  the  clearness  of  their  arrangement,  yet  the  style  is 
by  no  means  so  pore  and  elegant  as  that  of  his  friend  Petrarch. 
Some  other  historical  works,  that  have  been  ascribed  to  him, 
are  now  regarded  as  spurious. 

His  Italian  writings  have  had  greater  celebrity.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  his  Life  of  Dante,  and  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Inferno ;  which  are  still  regarded  as  full  of  the  most 
valuable  information.  He  wrote  also  several  romances,  that 
attracted  considerable  notice.  The  largest  of  these,  entitled 
FUocqpo,  is  a  romance  of  chivalry,  modelled  from  an  old 
work,  with  some  improvements;  but  retaining  the  great  cha- 
racteristics of  that  species  of  composition.  Another  is  still 
more  interesting,  as  being  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  love 
romance,  of  which  be  has  been  considered  by  some  as  the  in- 
ventor. It  is  entitled,  L'Ammorosa  Fiammeiia;  and,  instead 
of  deeds  of  chivalry,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  loves  of 
Panfilo  andFiammetta — commonly  understood  to  refer  to  him- 
self, and  Maria,  daughter  of  Robert  King  of  Naples,  whose 
favour  we  have  seen  he  at  one  time  enjoyed ;  although  many 
circumstances  render  this  supposition  very  doubtful.  The 
chief  interest  consists  in  the  varied  delineation  of  passion  *r 
particularly  that  of  the  lady,  who  describes  her  own  feelings,, 
and  her  sufferings  from  the  fickleness  of  her  lover,  with  a 
fervour  and  voluptuousness  of  manner,  beyond  what  is  com- 
mon even  in  Italian  writings.  It  abounds  also  with  long  con- 
versations, and  even  with  dissertations,  on  such  topics  as 
were  discussed  in  the  celebrated  "  Courts  of  Love,"  common 
in  that  age  among  the  Troubadours.  These  are  generally 
tedious ;  and  the  perusal  is  rendered  still  more  tiresome,  by 
the  style,  which  is  too  measured  and  inflated  even  for  harmo- 
nious prose.*  Other  works  of  his,  on  similar  subjects,  are 
now  so  little  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them.  • 
— We  may  advert,  however,  even  in  this  rapid  sketch,  to  two 
pieces  of  a  different  description,  which  of  late  have  been 
brought  into  notice,  by  imitations  of  them  in  Chaucer.  They 
are  both  heroic  poems,  and  the  earliest  specimens  of  that  spe- 
cies of  composition  in  Italian.    The  one  is  La  Theseida,  in 

•  Both  these  romances  were  alio  translated  at  an  early  period  into  English,  trader  the 
following  characteristic  titles:— I.  "  Thirteene most  pleasant  and  delectable  questions, 
entituled,  Philocopo :  or,  a  Disport  of  divers  Noble  Personages ;  composed  in  Italian  by 
M.  John  Bocace,  Florentine,  and  Poet  Laureate ;  and  turned  into  English  by  H.  Or. 
1587.*'— -II-  "  Amorous  Fiammetta:  wherein  it  sette  downe  a  catalogue  of  au  and  sin- 
gular passions  of  Love  and  Jealousie,  incident  to  an  enamoured  yong  Gentlewoman ; 
with  a  notable  caueat  for  all  women  to  eschewe  deceitful  and  wicked  love,  by  an  apparent 
example  of  a  Neapolitan  lady ;  her  approved  and  long  miseries,  and  with  many  sounde 
dehortations  from  the  same.  First  wrytten  in  Italian,  by  Master  John  Bocace,  the 
learned  Florentine,  and  Poet  Laureate}  and  now  done  into  English  by  Beit.  Young, 
of  the  Mid.  Temple,  1687," 
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fifty  cantos,  founded  on  the  exploits  of  the  ancient  Theseus; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  allegorical  cast,  Illustrating  the 
triumphs  of  Wisdom,  Glory,  Riches,  Love,  and  Fortune. — 
This  was  imitated  by  Chaucer,  with  various  improvements,  in 
one  of  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  of  his  tales,  Palamon 
and  A  r cite.* — The  other  is  II  Filoetrato,  founded  on  the 
story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida.  This  has  of  late  attracted 
notice,  as  the  probable  model  of  one  of  Chaucer's  earliest 
poems,  on  the  same  subject! 

We  hurry  over  these  writings,  now  chiefly  known  among 
the  curiosities  of  literature,  to  consider  the  work  on  which 
the  fame  of  Boccaccio  principally  rests, — The  Decameron; 
or,  Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  The  plan  is  well  known, — Du- 
ring the  plague  which  raged  in  Italy  and  over  Europe  in  1548, 
a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  withdrew  from  Florence, 
to  some  beautiful  rural  retreats  in  the  neighbourhood:  where 
they  endeavoured  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  the  dreadful 
scenes  they  had  witnessed,  by  engaging  in  various  amuse- 
ments, especially  in  narrating  stories,  commonly  on  specified 
subjects.  As  they  continued  this  amusement  for  ten  days, 
and  told  ten  stories  each  day,  the  stories  or  novels  amount  to 
one  hundred,  of  various  length  and-  interest ;  "  sometimes 
serious  or  tragical,  at  others  humorous  or  ridiculous ;  exhibit- 
ing all  the  perturbations  incident  to  mankind,  of  affection 
and  of  aversion,  of  hope  and  of  fear."  This  variety,  in 
connexion  with  the  spirit  of  the  narration,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  style,  rendered  the  work,  notwithstanding  its  ob- 
vious blemishes,  one  of  the  most  popular  in  modern  times. 
It  immediately  attracted  general  notice ;  and  was  circulated 
very  extensively  in  MS.  for  about  a  century ;  when  liberties 
of  all  kinds  were  taken  with  it  at  every  transcription.  It 
was  first  printed  in  1470,  and  passed  through  several  editions 
before  1600 :  while  the  subsequent  editions  in  different 
countries,  have  been  extremely  numerous.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  every  European  language. — So  early  as  '1566, 
an  English  translation  was  published  by  William  Paynter, 
which  was  ?  afterwards  re-printed.  In  1741  an  improved 
translation  appeared,  the  author  of  which  is  not  now  gene- 
rally known;  but  in  1805,  this  translation  was  still  more 

*  See  some  interesting  extracts  from  Boccaccio's  poem,  and  from  what  is  more  curi- 
ous, a  literal  translation  of  it  into  Greek,  printed  at  Venice,  4to.  1529,  in  Warton's 
History  of  English  Poetry,  VoL  8.  Section  XII.  It  was  a  common  practice  among 
the  Greek  refugees,  to  translate  popular  pieces  of  Italian  poetry,  into  Grceco-barbarous- 
iambics.    Pastor  Fido  was  thus  translated. 

f  Godwin  has  investigated  the  grounds  of  this  supposition  in  his  Life  of  Chaucer, 
VoL  L  ch.  14.  Chaucer  says  that  he  imitated  a  poem  on  this  subject,  of  one  Lollius ; 
and  Godwin  contends,  that  this  must  have  been  a  different  person  from  Boccaccio,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  But  after  all  his  reasoning,  the  common  opinion  remains 
the  most  probable ;  that  Chaucer  refers  to  this  poem  oTBoccaccio,  under  another  name, 
the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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modernised,  with  various  atfettttoife,  chiefly  With*  tie W' to 
soften  the  more  objectionable*  passages,  bylSdWArd  Dubois, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  better  known  by  sotoe  other  todrks; 
such  as  the  Wreath,  and  Old  Nick,  a  novel.  This  translation 
has  of  ;late  been  re-printed  in  various  forms,  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  is  now  in  general  circulation.^- Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  re-pnbHcatton'of  these  Tales  in  an  English  dress,  it  is 
mot  likely  that  the  whole  collection  will  be  generally  reacl ; 
nor,  indeed,  wonld  this  be  desirable.  Manyof  the  Tales  are 
T*ot  suited  to  modern  taste.  Some  of  these  are  stained  with 
the  grossoess  erf  the  age  in  which  Boccaccio  'wrote  ;  from 
-which  ifew  df  the  early  writers  even  4n  our  own  country  were 
tree ;  and  many  ate  uninteresting  in  their  materials  as  well  as  in 
their  plan.  They  are  'too  mnch  oocupied  with  the  *ame  kind 
-of tetrameters  «nd  incidents;  common  ty  the  intrigues  of  lovers, 
or  rather  the  tricks  to  which  they  had  recourse,  to  conceal 
tfbeirltitevcourse,  which  was  often  criminal.  The  monotony 
tbos  prodttoed  is  increased  by  the  plan  of  gtotiping  many 
stories  tinder  one  head— ten  each  day,  all  illustrative  Of  some 
common  principle.  They  tfre  also  frequently  deficient  in 
<6haract0r,  depending  more  upon  incident  of  trick ;  while 
the  lehavacteito  introduced  have  become  obsolete  or  hackneyed. 
The  age  of  Boccaccio  1s  against  him.  He  has  been  supersed- 
ed 'by  numerous  successors,  who  have  adapted  themselves 
better  to  the  taste  of  their  contemporaries,  and  have  gratified 
that  taste  almost  to  satiety,  by  an  immense  variety  of  models, 
purer,  as  well  as  more  elegant,  than  those  employed  hy  earlier 
and  ruder  authors. 

These  are  strong  reasons  against  the  perusal,  and  perhaps 
ttoe  re-publication  of  the  whole  of  the  ttecameron,  but  not 
against  selections  from  it  It  Is  one  of  the  works,  indeed, 
from  which  selections  are  particularly  desirable,  as  it  contains 
many  passages  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  which  could  be 
read  with  freedom  and  pleasure  by  themselves ;  but  which  are 
concealed  and  injured  by  the  mass  of  exceptionable  matter 
with  which  they  are  connected  in  the  original. — We  propose, 
therefore,  to  select  occasionally  some  of  the  thost  Interesting 
parts;  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  adverting  to  passages  in 
other  works,  to  which  they  may  bear  any  striking  analogy. 

The  Introduction,  which  explains  the  plan  of  the  work,  eon- 
tains  a  vivid  and  affecting  description  of  the  Plague:  which, 
we  have  seen,  is  represented  as  the  occasion  of  the  retirement 
of  the  party,  by  whom  the  stories  are  narrated.  The  author 
apologises  for  presenting,  at  the  very  commencement,  a  pic- 
ture so  disagreeable;  representing  H  as  not  only  necessary  to 
bis  plan,  but  calculated,  by  contrast,  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
the  entertainment  that  follows;  and  comparing  it  to  k  fogged 
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<abd  deep*  moontaio  plated  before  a  delightful  valley,  wfcijofc 
Appears  More  beautiful  and  pleasant,  as  the  way  to  it  i*  poie 
difficult.  The  gloominess  of  the  subject,  in  like  manner, 
makes  us  hesitate  about  entering  so  minutely  into  his  d*s*  rlpr 
iion,  as  its  beauty  and  celebrity  would  otherwise  requite. 
Yet  the  Plague,  with  all  its  horrors,  has  often  been  described, 
both  in  history  and  fiction;  and  such  description  has  been  at 
much  admired  as  any  speoies  of  composition*  We  are  there- 
fore induced  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  gloomy  picture;  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with  other  delineations  of 
similar  scenes,  to  which  it  bears  a  resemblance. 

The  descriptions  of  snoh  scenes  that  hare  been  most  edr 
mired,  are  of  two  kinds.  Some  are  rather  medical,  exhibiting 
the  nature  and  progress  of  the  disesee;  while  others  are  his- 
torical or  poetical,  presenting  only  the  circumstances  that 
strike  a  general  observer.  The  most  celebrated  partake  of 
the  peculiarities  of  both ;  but  belong  rather  to  the  latter  class. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  these  commonly  resemble  each 
other  in  the  great  features,  without  appearing  to  be  mere 
copies.  This  arises  probably  from,  the  nature  of  the  scenes 
themselves:  which  have  a  melancholy  similarity,  and  yet  pre- 
sent sufficient  variety  to  attract  the  successive  observations,  of 
genius.  Thucydides,  it  is  well  known,  has  furnished  the 
model  on  which  such  descriptions  are  formed ;  while  succeed* 
ing  artists  have  either  expanded  his  pictures,  by  introducing 
embellishments  that  harmonize  with  the  original;  or,  imitating 
only  his  outline,  have  filled  it  up  with  new  objects,  and  ori- 
ginal colours. — The  pleasure  which  is  commonly  felt  from 
the  perusal  of  such  descriptions,  exhibits  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarities  in  human  nature.  The  most  dread* 
ful  calamities  of  life,  at  the  reality  of  which  every  heart 
shudders,  presents  pictures  by  which  the  imagination  is  fas* 
cinated.  The  fancy,  indeed,  often  "sups  full  of  horrors," 
and  is  delighted  with  the  repast.  The  pleasure,  of  course, 
arises  from  something  else  than  horror,  or  the  mere  contem- 
plation of  wretchedness.  Scenes  of  sorrow  present  objects 
of  d^ep  interest,  that  are  exhibited. in  rioher  colours,  and 
more  picturesque  attitudes,  by  the  dark  and  lurid  atmosphere 
with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Of  all  the  scenes  of  desolation,  those  produced  by  the 
Plague,  which  i&  pre-eminently  "  the  Scourge  of  God,"  pos- 
sesses the  most  singular  and  striking  features*  It  is  more 
awful  than  the  volcano,  the  tornado,  or  the  earthquake.  It 
resembles,  in  its  effects,  the  general  deluge;  breaking  up  the 
very  foundations  of  the  living  world,  and  leaving  behind  it  a 
universal  wreck.  It  is  not  the  triumph  of  Death,  as  an  indi- 
vidual conqueror;  it  is  the  invasion  of  the  "  King  of  Terrors," 
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with  all  his  armies;  trampling  to  the  dust  prostrate  myriad* 
with  all  the  monuments  of  human  wisdom  and  human  pride. 
When  Omnipotence  goes  forth  arrayed  in  all  the  attributes 
of  terror,  marching  through  the  land  in  indignation,  and 
•crushing  the  nations  in  anger,  this  is  presented  as  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  accompaniments  "  Before  him  went  the  pesti- 
lence!" (Habakkuk,  iii.  5.)  It  has  been  observed,  concern- 
ing its  ravages,  that  one  dread  year 

Hath  done  the  work  of  ages ;  and  the  Plague 
•Mocks  in  hi*  fury  the  slow  hand  of  time. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  imagination,  even  while  it  shud- 
ders, should  be  attracted  by  such  a  scene:  as  4he  eye  of  the 
poor  bird  is  fascinated  by  the  very  animals  that  paralyze  it 
with  dread.  It  masters  all  the  feelings,  by  seizing  on  the 
weakness,  the  timidity  of  the  heart. 

— — —  As  thunder  quails 
The  inferior  creatures  of  the  air  and  earth, 
So  bows  the  Plague  at  once  all  human  souls; 
And  the  brave  man,  beside  the  natural  coward. 
Walks  trembling. 
/  WU*m'$  CUm  qf  the  Plague, 

Happily,  too,  scenes  of  this  kind  are  of  such  rare  occur- 
rence, that,  to  the  great  majority,  the  horrors  they  present 
are  rather  objects  of  conjecture  than  of  experience ;  and  a 
description  gratifies  curiosity,  as  well  as  awakens  the  deepest 
sympathy. 

The  great  model  of  such  descriptions  is  that  which 
Thucydides  has  given  of  the  Plague  of  Athens.  He  has 
introduced  it  in  the  second  book  of  his  History  of  the  Pe- 
Jeponnesian  War,  during  which  it  raged;  and  he  has  finished 
it  with  all  the  correctness  and  severe  brevity  by  which  his 
style  is  characterised.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  elegant 
historical  description,  as  distinguished  from  the  poetical,  and 
♦even  the  fictitious.  As  he  was  not  only  ^spectator  of  the 
dreadful  scene,  but  one  of  the  few  who  recovered  after  hav- 
ing been  seized  with  the  distemper,  he  states  the? various  cir- 
cumstances witty  great  feeling,  but  with  conciseness,  simpli- 
city, and  calm  solemnity.  Nothing  is  awanting,  and  nothing 
redundant.  The  style  is  perspicuous  and  energetic,  without 
amplification;  and  the  ornaments  employed  are  so  completely 
incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the  narrative,  that  their 
richness  appears  only  when  its  texture  is  minutely  examined. 
The  whole  account  is  finished  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  his- 
torian, of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  he  always  com- 
posed with  the  spirit  of  a  poet.  We  may  present  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  the  substance  of  thfe  most  characteristic  and  pic- 
turesque passages  in  this  celebrated  description;  omitting 
se  which  enter  into  the  details  of  the  symptoms  and  effects 
ie  disease. 
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"  Barly  in  the  Sumner  of  the  second  yew  of  the  war,  when  the 
Pelopennesians  invaded  Attica,  the  first  symptoms  appeared  of  a 
Plague,  unequalled  within* the  memory  of  man;  which  originated  in 
Ethiopia,  and  spread  over  Egypt,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  before  it  readied  Greece.  The  Physicians  were  at  firtt 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  treat  it :  nay,  they  fell  victims  to  the  disease 
the  more  assiduously  they  attempted  to  check  it :  and  to  the  very 
last,  all  human  skill  was  unavailing.  When  recourse  was  had  to  sup- 
plications in  the  Temples,  to  Oracles,  and  to  various  religious  rites, 
all  was  of  no  effect :  till  at  last  men  abandoned  them  in  despair,  over- 
come by  the  violence  of  the  disease.  It  was  observed  that  before 
its*  appearance,  the  country,  was  remarkably  free  from  other,  disorders : 
and  those  that  did  prevail,  all  terminated  in  this  gveat  malady.  Those 
who  enjoyed  perfect  health  too,  were  suddenly  seized,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  with  the  most  violent  symptoms*  Though  thebodies 
ef  the  sick  were  not  very  hot  to  the  touch,  yet  inwardly  they  were  so 
scorched*  that  they  could  not  bear  the  lightest  covering,  not  even 
the  finest  linen ;  but  were  left  quite  naked.  They  felt  also  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  be  plunged  into  cold  water ;  and  many  who  were 
not  properly  attended,  threw  themselves  into  wells,  hurried  on  by 
inextinguishable  thirst :  but  whether  they  drank  much  or  little,  their 
agony  was  undiminished.  They  remained  restless  and  sleepless;  and 
yet  the  body  did  not  seem  to  waste;  but  continued  vigorous  till  the 
seventh  and  ninth  day,  when  death  commonly  ensued.  In  most  cases, 
those  who  recovered  felt  the  most  serious  injuries ;  commonly  losing 
some  of  their  members ;  and  very  frequently  their  memory  so  com- 
pletely failed,  that  they  lost  all  recollection  both  of  themselves  and 
their  friends— One  indication  of  the  virulence  of  the  disease,  which 
exceeded  all  that  had  ever  visited  humanity,  appeared  in.  this :.  that 
none  of  the  birds  or  beasts  which  prey  on  hnman  flesh,  ever  approach- 
ed the  dead  bodies,  many  of  which  lay  unburied ;  or  if  they  tasted 
them,  they  died.  This  was  particularly  observable  among  the  dogs : 
and  the  total  disappearance  of  such  birds  from  places  where  the  dead 
lay,  was  very  striking.*  Persons  of  all  descriptions*  whether  weak  or 
strong,  whether  well  or  ill  attended,  and  whatever  prescriptions  they 
followed,  sunk  equally  under  the  ravages  of  this  dreadful  malady. 
One  of  die  most  affecting-  circumstances  attending  it.  was— a  deep 
dejection  of  mind,  produced  by.  its  first  attack:  in  consequence  of 
which,  those  who  were  infected,  sunk  at  once  into  despair,  and 
yielded  themselves  up  to  the  disease  without  a  struggle.  Such,  also, 
was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  infection  spread  among  them,  that 
they  perished  like  sheep,  f    This  was  the  great  cause  of  the  exten- 

•  We  naturally  ask,  were  such  animate  so  common  in  Attica,  that  their  disappear- 
ed* at  this  eventful  crista  attracted  notice?  What  were  the  particular  species  with 
which  the  country  was  so  much  infested?  Wolves,  it  is  said,  were  never  extirpated 
from  Greece ;  but  were  they,  or  similar  tribes,  so  numerous  in  Attica,— a  plain  country, 
and  at  this  time  very  populoue?— These  are  curious  inquiries  to  which  we  would  direct 
the  attention  of  Classical  Naturalists,  as  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  state  of 
Greece  at  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  its  history. 

•  f  Such  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  language  of  Thucydidea;  which  leaves  it 
doubtful  whether  he  refers  to  the  rapidity  of  a  distemper  among  «  flock  of  sheep,  or  the 
forlorn  situation  of  the  dying  animals. 
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ftidnd*  these  died  in  helpless  Solitude;  4nd  if  others  did  attend*  thej 
ftUvietims  to  the  disease*  Such  wm  the  common  fete  of  Ah*  com* 
passionate*  wild  were  ashamed  net  to  wait  on  their  friend**  wbett 
Abandoned  by  servants,  trho  could  no  longer  endure  the  groans  of 
the  tick.  The  only  persona  who  could  do  this  With  fcafety*  were 
those  who  had  recovered  from  the  disease;  for  no  one  ever  died  of 
a  pecond  attack.  Such  were  regarded  by  others  as  peculiarly  happy  t 
and  were  themselves  so  much  overjoyed,  as  to  entertain'  the  vaife 
hope*  that  no  other  disease  would  ever  be  fatal  to  thettn 

Thg  calatnity  was  greatly  increased  by  the  general  removal  bf  the 
inhabitants  from  the  country  into  the  eity ;  where,  having  no  houses* 
but  being  obliged  to  live  in  small  booths*  in  which  they  could  scardely 
breathe,  during  the  sdrainer  heat,  they  perished  in  the  greatest  con* 
fusion ;  lying  together  in  heaps,  the  dying  upon  the  dead,  and  the 
dead  on  the  dying.  Such  heaps  were  sden  also  in  the  streets,  and 
about  the  public  wells,  to  which  they  had  gate  to  idlay  their  thirst* 
Even  the  Temples,  in  which  tents  had  been  erected,  were  filled  with 
the  bodies  of  those  who  expired  there  t  for  in  this  rfeason  of  calainiry 
and  despair,  the  saoredness  of  places  was  entirely  neglected*,  AU 
regulations  about  sepulture  were  alto  disregarded  3  and  all  buried  tht 
bodies  of  their  friends  wherever  they  Could  find  a  grave.  Some 
whose  sepulchres  were  already  filled  with  the  members  of  their  own 
flunily,  were  obliged  to  take  possession  of  the  tombs  of  other*.  Fu- 
neral piles  erected  by  one  party,  were  also  suddenly  seized  upon  by 
another,  for  burning  the  bodies  which  they  brought  thither:  and 
frequently  while  one  was  consuming,  they  threw  another  upon  it,  and 
went  away. 

Lucretius  has  left  a  poetical  copy  of  the  same  picture,  a 
comparison  of  which  with  the  Original,  would  be  instructive 
to  the  student  of  elegant  composition.  He  has  introduced  it 
at  the  end  of  hie  celebrated  philosophical  poem,  on  the  Na- 
ture of  Things :  and  hae  executed  it  with  all  the  characteristic 
beauties  of  hie  manner*— When  the  subject  admits  of  it, 
and  when  he  tsoapes  from  the  rubbish  of  a  falee  syjtem  of 
philosophy,  Lucretius  displays  the  genuine  and  the  best  qua* 
litres  of  a  poetic  mind ;  natural,  manly*  unaffected ;  with  a 
lively  relish  for  the  graphical  and  picturesque.  He  is  nevior 
captivated  with  any  thing  puerile  or  overstrained;  and  he 
paints  with  a  freedom  and  freshness  of  expression,  that  give 
all  his  figures  life  and  character.  With  less  of  the  Majesty, 
•the  harmony,  and  amplifications  of  Virgil*  he  is  more  terse, 
graphical,  and  original.  The  description  of  the  Plague  of 
Athens  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  least  ex- 
ceptionable parts  of  the  poem.  It  is  a  poetical  amplification 
of  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  and  presents  the  peculiar 
beauties  which  such  an  amplification  admits.  It  folio**  the 
order  of  the  narrative,  expanding  the  circumstances  which 
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am  tnotjt  strikltg, and  introdooi  ftg  other*  that  bariDsmise  wMb 
the  general  exhibition.  The  least  interesting  part  is  that  in 
which  th*  symptoms  and  effeots  of  the  disease  are  described 
With  a  minuteness  that  is  tedious,  and  perhaps  disagreeable; 
into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  his  characteristic  fondness4 
for  philosophical,  or  rather  "  atomic"  details.  Other  circum- 
stances are  amplified  with  great  propriety  and  correctness  of 
teste,  and  form  very  picturesque  combinations.  .  On  compare 
jng  the  two  accounts,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  these 
amplification*,  though'  poetically  beautiful,  do  not  always" 
deepen  the  impression ;  for  simple  brevity,  like  that  of  the 
historian,  Is  better  suited  to  pathos,  than  more  expanded  and 
glittering  descriptions. — We  may  refer  ohly  to  one  or  two 
passages.  The  statement  of  the  historian,  that  all  the  re- 
sources of  medical  knowledge  were  tried  in  vain,  is  very 
poetically  expressed* — 

Nee  Ktqotos  iiat  nils  man,  dates  jacebaat 

Corpora;  mussabat  tacito  Medicine  timor*. 

Medicine  hesitated  in  silent  fear. 

Thin  may  remind  us  of  Milton's  picture:— 

IMre  was  the  tearing,  deep  the  groans:  Despair 
Tended  the  sick*  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

We  shall  merely  add  the  concluding  paragraph,  from  Good's: 
translation,  though  the  phraseology  is  not  the  most  natural  :— 

Nor  longer  now  the  costly  rites  prevailed 

Of  ancient  burial,  erst  punctilious  kept : 

For  all  roVd  restless,  with  distracted  mind, 

From  scene  to  scene ;  and  worn  with  grief  and  toil 

Gave  to  their  friends  th'  interment  chance  allow'd. 

And  direst  exigence  impell'd  them,  oft, 
Headlong;,  to  deeds  most  impious ;  for  the  pyres 
Fonereei  seii'd  they,  rear'd  net  by  themseflrei, 
And  with  loud  dirge,  and  wailing  wild,  o'er  these 
Plac'd  their  own  dead ;  amid  th'unhallow'd  blase 
With  blood  contending,  rather  than  resign 
The  tomb  thus  gain'd,  or  quit  th'  enkindling  corse) 

Nee  mos  iUe  sepultutte  remanebat  in  urbe, 
Quo  pius  hie  populus  semper  consuerat  humeri : 
JPerturbatus  enim  lotus  repedabat,  et  unus 
Qui*quesuumr^»cODsortemino2itushmiuU>ec, 

Multaque  vi  subita  psupertas  bocrida  suastt : 
Namquo  suos  consanguineos  aliens  rofforum 
Insuper  exstructa  ingenti  clamore  locaoant, 
Subdebnntque  faces ;  malto  cum  sanguine  steps 
Bixantes  potius,  quam  corpora  desererentur. 

The  classical  reader  will  also  recollect  Virgil's  description 
(in  the  third  Georgic)  of  a  contagious  distemper  which  raged 
among  the  cattle,  in  the  Alpine  regions.  It  contains  many 
new  and  picturesque  circumstances,  painted  with  all  the  rich 
colourings  of  his  pencil:  such  as — the  cattle  languishing  in 
the  stalls;  the  ox  suddenly  falling  down,  when  drawing  the 
{dough;  while  the  sad  husbandman  loosens  from  the  yoke  the 
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surviving  ox,  that  sympathized  with  the  fate  of  hi*  companion ; 
the  plough  left  in  the  unfinished  furrow;  and  the  victim,  at 
the  altar,  while  the  priests  were  preparing  it  for  being  sacri- 
ficed, suddenly  dropping  down  before  receiving  the  fetal 
blow-— Ovid  also  has  painted  similar  scenes,  in  the  seventh 
book  of  his  Metamorphoses,  where  he  describes  the  pestilence 
sent  by  Juno,  to  waste  JSgina,  the  ravages  of  which  were 
compensated  by  the  transformation  of  ants  into  the  celebrated 
myrmidons.  He  has  presented  a  miniature  of  the  pictures 
both  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil,  with  some  interesting  additions, 
and  many  .touches  in  his  own  peculiar  style;  having  great 
beauty,  bat  injured  with  occasional  conceits,  which  scarcely 
accord  with  the  solemnity  of  the  subject. 

These  celebrated  descriptions,  especially  that  of  Thucy- 
dides,  were  evidently  kept  in  view  by  Boccaccio,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Plague  of  Florence;  *yet  the  resemblance 
appears  only  in  the  general  manner — in  the  arrangement  of 
the  narrative — and  in  the  dignity,  perspicuity,  and  spirit  of 
the  style.  He  evidently  paints  from  his  own  observation,  with 
freshness,  with  truth,  and  with  a  lively  feeling  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  scene.  The  scenery,  too,  is  Italian;  and, 
though  the  incidents  correspond  to  those  which  are  usually 
produced  by  the  dreadful  malady,  yet  they  have  many  cir- 
cumstances about  them  characteristic  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  language  is  graceful,  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  grave; 
but  it  has  more  of  the  native  fluency  and  amplification  of 
the  Italian,  than  of  the  terseness,  the  brevity,  and  condensa- 
tion of  the  Attic  diction. — We  shall,  as  before,  give  the  sub- 
stance of  the  most  characteristic  passages* 

This  dreadful  malady  came  from  the  East,  where  it  had  broken  out 
some  years  before,  and  proceeded  gradually  Westward,  till  it  reached 
Florence,  in  1S48 ;  where,  notwithstanding  all  that  human  foresight 
could  suggest,  by  keeping  the  city  clean,  excluding  all  suspected 
persons,  joining  in  public  prayers  and  frequent  processions,  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  began  to  appear.  These  were  chiefly,  bleeding 
at  the  nose,  tumours  in  the  groin  and  arm-pits,  like  eggs  or  small 
apples,  and  at  last  purple  spots  over  the  body.  All  medical  aid  was 
unavailing:  scarcely  any  recovered;  but  the  infected  commonly 
died  on  the  Sd  day,  without  fever  or  other  violent  accompaniments. 
The  infection  was  so  rapidly  communicated,  that  the  disease  spread 
like  fire  when  it  meets  with  fresh  combustibles ;  not  merely  from  in- 
tercourse or  contact  with  the  sick,  but  also  from  touching  their 
clothes,  or  any  thing  which  they  had  touched.  It  was  communicated 
even  to  the  inferior  animals,  if  they  touched  any  thing  belonging 
to  the  infected.  One  instance  of  this  kind  I  particularly  noticed. 
>  rags  of  a  poor  man  just  dead,  were  thrown  into  the  street;  and 
^0?  that  passed  at  the  time,  after  rooting  among  them,  and 
them  about  their  mouths,  in  less  than  an  hour,  turned  round 
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and  died  om  the  Spot*  The  alarm  thin  produced,  led  to  various  con* 
trivances  for  guarding  against  contagion ;  all  having  the  cruel  effect 
of  avoiding  intercourse  with  the  sick.  Some  regarding  temperance 
-as  the  best  preservative,  made  parties  and  shut  themselves  up  from 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  eating  and  drinking  moderately ;  and  divert- 
ing themselves  with  music  and  such  other  entertainments  as  they 
could  find  within  doors ;  end  never  listening  to  any  thing  from  with- 
out to  make  them  uneasy.  Others  trusted  to  free  living;  and  there- 
fore indulged  every  appetite ;  drinking  and  revelling  incessantly  from 
tavern  to  tavern,  or  in  private  houses,  which  were  frequently  found 
deserted  by  the  owners;  yet  taking  care,  amid  all  this  irregularity, 
not  to  come  near  the  infected.  Amid  the  general  distress,  all  laws 
human  and  divine  were  disregarded :  for  as  the  proper  officers  were 
either  dead,  or  sick,  or  left  without  assistance,  every  one  acted  as 
he  pleased.  A  third  class  adopted  a  middle  course,  avoiding  the 
strictness  of  the  former,  and  the  intemperance  of  the  latter;  but,  in- 
dulging moderately  in  bating  and  drinking,  they  walked  about  freely, 
smelling  odours  and  nosegays,  deeming  it  of  importance  thus  to  sti- 
mulate the  brain ;  for  they  supposed  the  whole  atmosphere  to  be 
tainted  by  the  dead  bodies  and  the  various  effects  of  the  distemper. 
Multitudes  believing  the  only  safety  to  consist  in  flight,  left  the  city, 
their  houses,  relatives,  and  effects,  and  hurried  into  the  country ;  as 
if  they  thought  that  the  wrath  of  God  was  confined  within  the  walls ; 
or  that  none  ought  to  stay  in  a  place  thus  doomed  to  destruction-*. 
Many,  among  all  these  classes,  were  seized  as  well  as  others :  and 
those  who  set  the  example  of  forsaking  their  friends,  languished 
themselves  without  meeting  with  any  compassion.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  general  terror,  that  brother  fled  from  brother,  the  wife  from  the 
husband,  and  what  is  more  unusual,  the  parent  from  the  child. 
Hence  multitudes  of  the  sick  could  obtain  no  help  but  what  the 
charity  of  friends,  who  were  very  few,  or  the  avarice  of  servants  sup- 
plied. Servants,  too,  were  scarce,  extravagant  in  their  demands,  and 
so  unskilful,  .that  they  were  fit  only  to  reach  what  was  called  for,  and 
observe  when  the  patients  died :  while  their  love  of  money  often 
cost  them  their  lives.— .From  the  difficulty  of  procuring  attendance, 
and  the  necessity  of  procuring  men  servants  to  wait  upon  the  sick  of 
both  sexes,  decorum  and  propriety  were  overlooked  in  this  dreadful 
emergency ;  the  effects  of  which  were  afterwards  felt  in  the  manners 
of  those  who  survived. 

Necessity  also  introduced  many  customs  before  unknown.    It  had 
been  usual,  when  a  person  died,  for  women,  who  were  friends  ana 
neighbours,  to  meet  at  the  house  and  join  in  lamentation  with  the 
relatives ;  and  for  the  men  to  assemble  at  the  door,  with  a  number  of 
clergy ;  while  persons  of  the  same  rank  with  the  deceased  carried  the 
body,  with  tapers  and  singing,  to  the  church  in  which  he  had  desired 
to  be  buried.     Now,  however,  instead  of  a  crowd  of  women  to  lamen 
over  them,  multitudes  passed  out  of  the  world  without  a  single  pers 
to  attend  them.    Few  had  the  tears  of  their  friends  at  their  departi 
Nay,  these.friends  would  laugh  and  make  themselves  merry;  for  - 
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the  women  had  Warned  to  prefer  safety  to  every  ether  consideration, 
and  they  thought  mirth  most  likely  to  secure  it. 

A  corpee  was  never  attended  by  more  than  ten  or  twelve ;  and  these 
mere  hiretings,  who  pat  themselves  under  the  bier,  carried  it  with  die 
greatest  baste  to  the  nearest  church,  and  buried  it  without  ceremony, 
wherever  they  coitkd  find  room. 

Among  persons  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  the  scene  was  still 
more  affecting*  As  they  remained  at  home  from  poverty  or  hope 
of  assistance,  they  fell  sick  by  thousands ;  and,  having  no  one  to  attend 
them,  they  generally  died.  Some  breathed  their  last  on  the  streets, 
And  others  shot  up  in  their  own  houses ;  when  the  stench  of  their 
bodies  gave  the  first  notice  to  the  neighbourhood  of  their  death. 
Every  place,  indeed,  was  filled  with  the  dead.  At  last  it  became  cus- 
tomary, from  a  regard  to  the  living  as  well  as  pity  for  the  dead,  for 
.  the  neighbours,  assisted  by  whatever  porters  they  could  meet  with,  to 
clear  all  the  houses,  and  lay  the  bodies  at  the  doors.  Great  numbers 
might  be  seen  brought  out  in  this  manner  every  morning;  and  were 
carried  away  on  biers  or  tables,  two  or  three  at  a  time.  It  has  some- 
tunes  happened  that  a  wife  and  her  husband,  two  or  three  brothers, 
and  a  father  and  son,  have  been  thus  laid  together  on  the  same  bier. 
It  has  been  observed,  also,  that  whilst  two  or  three  priests  have 
walked  with  crucifixes  before  a  corpse,  two  or  three  sets  of  porters 
have  fallen  in  with  them ;  and,  when  they  knew  bat  of  one,  they  have 
Varied  six  or  eight  more.  .  Nor  was  there  any  oae  to  follow  and  shed 
m  few  tears  over  them :  for  such  was  the  state  of  things,  that  men's 
fanes  were  no  more  regarded  than  the  lives  of  so  many  beasts.  At 
last,  consecrated  ground  could  no  longer  contain  the  numbers  that 
were  continually  brought  for  interment  5  especially  when  there  was  a 
deske  to  bury  each  in  the  part  allotted  to  his  family.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  dig  trenches  and  put  the  bodies  in  them  by 
hundreds,  piling  them  up  in  rows,  like  goods  stowed  in  a  ship,  and 
throwing  on  a  little  earth  till  the  trenches  were  completely  filled. 

The  adjacent  country  was  in  similar  circumstances.  To  omit  the 
different  castles,  which  presented  the  same  appearance  with  the  city 
in  miniature;  you  might  see  the  poor  distressed  labourers,  with  their 
Amities,  languishing  without  assistance  on  the  highways,  in  the  fields, 
and  in  their  own  houses,  and  dying  rather  like  cattle  than  faamati 
beings.  At  last,  growing  dissolute  in  their  manners,  like  the  arisen*, 
and  careless  of  every  thing,  from  an  apprehension  that  every  day 
would  be  their  last,  they  thought  not  so  much  of  improving,  as  of  using 
their  substance  for  their  present  support.  Hence  the  flocks  and  herds, 
and  the  dogs,  ever  faithful  to  their  masters,  would  wander  without 
any  notice  being  taken  of  them,  among  the  forsaken  crops;  and  fre- 
quently, after  filling  themselves  during  the  day,  would  return  home 
of  their  own  accord,  like  rational  creatures,  at  night.  It  is  thought, 
that  thus  upwards  of  100,000  persons  perished  in  the  city  alone,  be- 
tween March  and  July. — What  magnificent  buildings,  what  noble 
palaces,  were  then  depopulated!  What  families  became  extinct! 
What  riches,  and  vast  possessions,  were  left  without  a  known  heir  to 
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inherit  them  !  What  numbers  of  both  sexes,  in  the  grime  of  youth, 
whom,  in  the  morning,  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  Esculapius  himself, 
would  have  declared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  after  dining  heartily  with1 
their  friends  here,  have  supped  with  their  departed  friend*  in  the 
other  world! 

We  may  now  advert  to  some  other  accounts  of  the  same! 

BBstilence  which  Boccaccio  thus  witnessed  and  described, 
r.    Mead  observes,  "that  it  seized'  country  after  country; 
for.  five  years  together,  (from  1345  to  1350,)  and  produced  the' 
greatest  mortality  that  has  happened  in  latter  ages :  making- 
such  heavy  destruction  in  all  places  to  which  it  came,  that  it 
is  said  to  have  dispeopled  the  earth  of  more  than  half  its  in-' 
habitants."    la  1349  it  ravaged  England,  and  depopulated 
London,  which  was  then  rising  rapidly  into  importance.*  .  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  was  during  the  youth  of  Chancer  the. 
poet,  a  contemporary  of  Boccaccio,  who  had  thus  an  opporn 
faulty  of  catching  impressions  from  the  same  awful  scenes 
that  affected  so  powerfully  the  feelings  and  imagination.of  .(he 
Italian.    None  of  the  biographers  of  Chaucer,  however,  have 
adverted  fully  to  this  circumstance,  or  have  examined  its  in* 
finance  on  his  character  and  writings;  except-Godwin,  who 
has  indulged  in  some  ingenious  conjectures  on  the  subject,  in 
his  entertaining  life  of  that  poefct    "  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  few  poets,  he  observes,  to. witness  an  event  so  awful,  so 
desolating,  and  so  astonishing.     Though  Chaucer  has  left 
no  documents  on  the  subject  in  his  works,  we  may  be  assured 
that  he  saw.  many  things  at  this-,  time,  and  he&rd  more,  the 
recollection  of  which  could  never  be.  effaced  from  his  mind." 
It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  so  few  references  to  it  should 
occur  in  bis  works.    The  plan  of  the  Canterbury  tales,  indeed, 
is  evidently  connected  with  it.    The  company,  who  engage 
in  story  telling,  are  pilgrims  who  accidentally  meet  in  the 
Tabard  Inn,.  South wark,  on  their  way  to  Canterbury,  to  visit 
the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  then. the  great  object  of  so* 
perstitkra*  veneration:  and  to  present  offerings  of  gratitude 
to  the  tutelary  Saint  for  his  protection,  most  probably  during* 
the  lata  pestilence. 

To  Canterbury  they  wend 
The  holy  blierful  martyr  far  to  seke, 
That  them  had  holpen  when  that  they  were  aekfe. 

Another  reference  to  it  occurs  in  his  description  of  the  Dr. 
of  Physic,  connected  with  a  stroke  of  satire  at  his  parsimony 
and  avarice.  Though  he  was  riohly  clad— yet  be  was  but 
easy  of  dispense : 

He  keptt  that  he  wan  in  Pestilence.. 
For  Gold  in  Physike  it  a  cordiall : 
Therefore  he  loved  gold  in  special, 

*Tbepcfalationa±thattmwliMbe« 

f  Vol  I,  Chap,  13. 
2K 
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It  if  probable  that  many  of  onr  readers  h*ve  bad  their  inte- 
rest in  ihls  dreadful  event  awakened  by  some  graphic  sketches 
of  its  ravages,  in  Gait'*  last  novel— "Boihelan.  The  story 
refers  to  tbe  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  derives  its  phief  into- 
rest  from  tbe  views  which  it  exhibits  of  some  of  tbe  projninept 
characters  and  events  of  that  brilliant  era.  Edmund  de 
Crosby,  Lord  of  Rothelan,  fell  in  the  Scottish  wars,  during 
tbe  minority  of  that  prince;  and  Jeft  an  infant  son  to  the  care 
of  his  brother,  Sir  Amias,  In  Crosby-house,  London;  who 
endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  the  estates,  by  denying  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child.  As  Lady  Rothelan  was  an  Italian, 
and  had  been  privately  married,  this  nefarious  design  was  for 
aome  time  successful;  but,  at  last,  the  claims  of  the  yonng 
Earl  were  fully  established,and  his  uncle's  guilt  duly  punished* 
Witnesses  of  his  mother's  marriage  were  sent  for  from  Fid* 
rence,  at  the  time  when  the  plague  raged  In  that  city;  and 
the  ship  In  which  they  embarked  is  represented  as  having  first 
brought  the  Infection  to  London.  Various  circumstances  bad 
excited  great  interest  in  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  river, 
which  is  thus  described: — 

.  Crowds  had  gone  to  see  ben  "  Tbe  Lady  Albertina,  with  Roth** 
Ian  and  Adonijah,  were  among  the  first  who  hastened  to  greet  her 
arrival,  and  they  stood  together  at  a  window  to  see  her  paw  to  the 
moorings  at  London  bridge.  'It  is  strange/  said  tbe  lady,  'and 
what  can  it  portend,  that  none  of  the  boats  go  close  to  her,  but  all 
rou  see  suddenly  suspend  their  oars  as  they  approach  her?9  '  She 
lath  had  a  hard  voyage/  rejoined  Rothelan,  'look  how  dishevelled 
she  is  in  the  cordage.  Some  of  her  top-sails  too  are  hanging  in  rags ; 
and  I  can  see,  as  it  were,  strips  of  green  moss  down  the  seams  of  the 
ethers.  They  have  surely  been  long  unhanded/  'The  crowd  on 
the  shores/  added  the  lady,  *  grows  stent  as  she  passes.9  « There 
utb  many  persons  aboard/  said  Rothelan.  •  Yes/  replied  Adoaijah, 
<  but  only  the  man  at  the  helm  hath  for  some  time  moved;  ad  the 
Others  are  in  idleness  still,  still— A  cold  fear  is  crawling  on  toy 
hones,  Usee  so  maay  persons,  and  every  one  monumental*'  '  Seme 
ef  those  who  are  looking  over  the  side/  said  Rsthohm,  partaking  in 
aeme  degree  of  the  Jew's  dread,  'deoep  their  heads  apoa  their 
breasts,  and  take  no  heed  of  any  object.  Look  at  those  an  taadeok; 
they  sit  as  if  they  were  indeed  marble,  seating <m  their  elbows  like' 
effigies  on  a  tomb/  Rothdan  paused  for  a  moment;  as  yet  he  saw 
nothing  to  alarm,  but  only  the  man  at  tbe  helm,  who,  the  instant 
that  the  ship  touched  the  ground,  had  leaped  on  shore,  and 'was 
coining  towards  him.  Rothelan  ran  forward  to  meet  Mm,  in  ord$r  to 
fcquire  how  it  was  that  all  on  board  appeared  so  motiontes*  ;'ftttt 
scarcely  had  he  advanced  ten  paces,  when,  casting  his  eyes  forward, 
he  saw  that  each  of  those  who  were  leaning  over  tbe  vessel's  side,  and 
resting  on  tbe  deck,  were  dead  men,  from  whose  hideous  anatomy 
the  skin  bad  pealed  and  the  flesh  had  6U»  They  hsd  all  di*d .of 
the  plague.** 


i 
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Tlie  foflowiAg  view  fa  given  of  the  general  appearance  of 
the  city,  during;  the  ravages  of  the  Plague,  in  the  peculiar 
style  of  an  old  chronicle,  from  whiob  It  is  supposed  to  be' 
taken: — 

It  was  as  if  Heaven  had  repented  the  making  of  mankind,  and  was 
shovelling  them  all  into  the  sepulchre.  Justice  was  forgotten,  and 
her  courts  deserted.  The  terrified  jailers  fled  from  the  felons  thai 
were  in  fetters ;— tbe  innocent  and  the  guilty  leagued  themselves  toi 
gether,  and  kept  within  their  prisons  fbr  safety  ?— the  grass  grew  U 
die  market-places ;— tbe  cattle  went  moaning  up  and  down  the  field** 
wondering  what  had  Ibecome  of  their  keepers ;  the  rooks  and  the 
ravens  came  into  the  towns,  and  built  their  nests  in  tnute  belfries;— 
silence  was  universal,  save  when  some  infested  wretch  was  seen  da* 
mowing  at  a  window.  For  a  time  all  commerce  was  in  coffins  and 
shrouds ;  but  even  that  ended.  Shrift  there  was  none;— churches 
and  chapels  were  open,  but  neither  priest  nor  penitent  entered;  all 
went  to  the  charnel-house.  The  sexton  and  the  physician  were  cast 
into  the  same  deep  and  wide  grave;— the  testator  and  his  heirs  and 
executors  were  hurled  from  the  same  cart  into  the  same  hole  together. 
Fires  became  extinguished,  as  if  its  element  too  had  expired ;  tbe 
seams  of  the  sailorless  ships  yawned  to  the  son.  Though  doors 
were  open,  and  coffers  unwatched,  there  was  no  theft  9— -au  offences 
ceased,  and  no  crime  but  the  universal  woe  of  die  pestilence  was 
heard  of  among  men.  The  wells  overflowed,  and  the  conduits  ran 
to  waste;  the  dogs  banded  themselves  together,  having  lost  their 
masters,  and  ran  howling  over  all  the  land ;— horses  perished  of  fa- 
mine in  their  stalls ;— old  friends  but  looked  at  one  another  when  they 
met,  keeping  themselves  far  aloof ;— creditors  claimed  no  debts,  and 
courtiers  performed  their  promises; — little  children  went  wandering 
up  and  down,  and  numbers  were  seen  dead  in  all  corners. 

The  aoeoant  given  of  the  first  abatement  of  the  distemper 
b  also  striking:— 

'  For  a  short  time  there  was  a  silence,  and  every  pemon  in  the  street 
far  a  motasnt  stood  still ;  and  London  was  as  dumb  as  a  church-yard. 
Again  the  sonnd  of  a  bell  was  heard ;  for  it  was  that  sound,  se  long 
unheard,  which  arrested  the  fugitive  multitude,  and  caused  their  sfc* 
fence*  At  the  third  toll  an  universal  shout  arose.  The  people  foH 
on  their  knees,  and  with  anthems  of  thankfulness  rejoiced  in  the 
dismal  sound  ef  that  tolling  death-bell ;  for  it  was  a  signal  of  the 
plague  being  abated. 

These  sketches  are  among  the  most  striking  in  the  work.* 
The  ravages  of  infections  diseases  in  England,  at  different 
periods,  have  been  frequently  described  both  in  history  and 

♦  Rotheian  is  ray  unequal  both  in  the  plan  and  execution.    like  some  other  of  the 
Author's  large  works,  it  extends  overtoo  wide  a  range,  and  passes  from  one  incident  to 


V  hi  a  desultory  manner,  frequently  presenting  rough  outlines,  when  then  i 

excellent  msterisls  for  fuller  pictures.  Gait  succeeds  better  in  painting  antiquated 
'characters,  with  low  provincial  humour,  than  in  delineating  the  manners  of  reSn'Sd 
society,  or  even  pictnresque  scenery. 
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fiction.  The  poetical  reader  will  recollect  Dr.  Armstrong's 
account  of  the  sweating  sickness  in  148S,  which  first  broke 
put  when  Henry  VII.  landed  at  Milford  Haven ;  arising,  it  is 
supposed,  from  the  close  confinement  of  his  troops  in  the 
ships.  The  records  of  medicine,  it  has  been  said,  offer  no- 
thing analagous  to  this  distemper.  Its  symptoms  and  effects 
are  described  by  Armstrong,  with  as  much  minuteness  as  is 
consistent  with  poetry;  and  he  adds  a  graphic  picture  of  what 
has  been  -regarded  as  the  most  unaccountable  circumstance 
attending  it — that  it  was  confined  to  the  English,  and  .seized 
on  them  in  every  country. 

Where'er  they  fled,  the  Fates  punned. 
-Othen,  with  .hopes  more  specious,  cross'd  the  main, 

To  seek  protection  in  far  distant  skies : 

'But  none  they  found.    It  seem'd,  the  general  air, 

From  pole  to -peie,  from  Atlas  to  the  east, 

Was  then  at  enmity  with  English  blood. 

For,  but  the  race  of  England;  all  were  safe 
•  In  foreign  climes :  nor  did  this  Airy  taste 

The  foreign  blood  which  England  then  contained. 

Where  should  they  fly?  The  circumambient  heaven 

Inrolv'd  them  still:  and  everybreese  was  bane. 

AH  </  iVtscrvft*  Heaitk,  Sock  BL 

The  last*  appearance  of  the  Plague  in  London  was  in  1665, 
when  its  ravages  were  as  dreadful  as  at  any  former  period.* 
Its  effects,  at  that  time,  are  now  generaNy  known,  by  the 
spirited  accounts  of  them  in  some  very  popular  works.  The 
chief  source  of  information  is  "  The  History  of  the  Plague  in 
London,  in  1665/'  by  Daniel  de  "Foe.  Though  the  narrative 
is  imaginary,  it  is  valued  by  medical  men  as  "  preserving  facts 
concerning  the  malady  often  new  and  important."  De  Foe, 
though  a  native  of  London,  was  very  yonng  when  the  Plague 
was  raging;  but  he  had  opportunities  of  collecting  much  in- 
formation concerning  it,  which  he  has  embodied  in  his  nar- 
rative. He  has  introduced,  also,  some  proclamations,  and 
•other  public  documents,  which  disclose  many  striking  cir- 
cumstances, and  give  probability  to  his  general  statements. 
It  is  4n  the  minuter  details  and  incidents  that  he  indulges  his 
Imagination,  for  the  purpose  of  weaving  a  story,  in  the  spirit 
of  "Robinson  Crusoe."  He  represents  himself  as  having 
voluntarily  remained  in  the  city,  during  the  whole  time  of  its 
continuance ;  and  describes  every  scene  with  all  the  minute- 
ness and  individual  feeling  of  an  eye-witness. — The  account 
given  of  the  first  indications  of  the  distemper,  and  the  unwil- 
lingness of  men  to  believe  in  it,  with  the  fluctuations  between 
hope  and  fear,  till  they  were  at  last  convinced  of  the  sad 
reality,  by  its  rapid  progress  from  Westminster,  where  it  broke 
out— to  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  which  it  became  most  fatal— is 
very  graphical.  It  had  made  slow  progress  from  Sept.  1664, 
till  the  middle  of  June,  1665,  when  it  spread  general  dismay. 

♦  It  carried  off  upwards  of  100,000  individuals. 
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At  the.  West  end  of  the  town,  their  consternation  was  very  great ; 
and  the  richest  sort  of  people,  especially  the  nobility  and  gentry,  from 
the  West  part  of  the  city  thronged  out  of  town,  with  their  families 
and  servants  in  an  unusual  manner ;  and  this  was  more  particularly 
seen  in  White-Chapel ,  that  is  to  say,  the  Broad-street  where  I  lived : 
indeed  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  waggons  and  carts,  with  goods, 
women,  servants,  children,  &c;  coaches  filled  with  people  of  the  bet* 
tier  sort,  and  horsemen  attending  them,  and  all  hurrying,  away ;  then 
empty  waggons  and  carts  appeared,  and  spare  horses  with  servants, 
who  it  was  apparent  were  returning  or  sent  from  the  country  to  fetch 
more  people :  Besides,  innumerable  numbers  of  men  on  horseback, 
tome  alone,  others  with  servants,  and  generally  speaking,  all  loaded 
with  baggage,  and  fitted  out  for  travelling,  as  any  one  might  perceive 
by  their  appearance.  This  hurry  of  the  people  was  such  for  some 
weeks,  that  there  was  no  getting  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  door  without 
exceeding  difficulty;  there  was  sucb  pressing  and  crowding  thereto 
get  passes  and  certificates  of  health;  for  such  as  travelled  abroad ;  for, 
without  these,  there  was  no  being  admitted  to  pass  through  the  towns 
upon  the  road,  or  to  lodge  in  an  inn. 

The  face  of  London,  (he  adds,)  was  now  indeed  strangely  altered, 
sorrow  and  sadness  sat  upon  every  face,  and  though  some  part 
weie  not  yet  overwhelmed,  yet  all  looked  deeply  concerned;  and  as 
'  we  saw  it  apparently  coming  on,  so  every  one  looked  on  himself,  and 
his  family,  as  in  the  utmost  danger.  London  might  well  be  said  to 
be  all  in  tears ;  the  mourners  did  not  go  about  the  streets  indeed,  for 
nobody  put  on  black,  or  made  a  formal  dress  of  mourning,  for  their 
nearest  friends;  but  the  voice  of  mourning  was  truly  heard  in  the 
streets ;  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children  at  the  windows,  and  doors 
of  their  houses,  where  their  nearest  relations  were,  perhaps  dying,  or 
just  dead,  werfese  frequent  to  be  heard,  as  we  passed  the  streets, 
that  it  was  enough  to  pierce  the  stoutest  heart  in  the  world,  to  hear 


After  mentioning  various  prodigies  which  the  excited 
imaginations  of  men  led  them  to  suppose  that  they  saw,  he 
observes— 

One  mischief  always  introduces  another;  these  terrors  and  appre- 
hension of  the  people  led  them  to  a  thousand  weak,  foolish,  and 
wicked  things,  which  they  wanted  not  a  sort  of  people  really  wicked, 
to  encourage  them  to:  and  this  was  running  about  to -fortune-tellers, 
t  cunning  men,  and  astrologers  to  know  their  fortunes,  or  as  it  is  vul* 
'  garly  expressed,  to  have  their  fortunes  told  them,  their  nativities  cal- 
culated, and  the  like :  and  this  folly  presently  made  the  town  swarm 
with  a  wicked  generation  of  pretenders  to  magic,  to  the  black  art,  as 
they  called  it,  and  I  know  not  what ;  nay,  to  a  thousand  worse  deal* 
ingg  with  the  devil  than  they  were  really  guilty  of;  and  this  trade 
grew  so  open  and  so  generally  practised  that  it  became  common  to 
have  signs  and  inscriptions  set  up  at  doors,  here  lives  a  fortune-teller ; 
here  lives  an  astrologer ;  here  you  may  have  your  nativity  calculated, 
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and  tie  like;  and  ftfer  fcscon's  bmen-teai,  which  was  the  usual 
sfgn  of  these  peopled  dwellings,  was  to  be  seen  almost  in  every 
street,  or  else  the  sign  df  mother  Shipton,  or  of  Merlins  head,  and 
the  like, — It  was  incredible  and  scarce  to  be  imagined  how  the  posts 
of  houses  and  corners  of  streets  were  plastered  over  with  doctor's 
bills,  and  papers  of  ignorant  fellows  quacking  and  tampering  in  phy- 
sic, and  inviting  people  to  come  to  them  for  remedies,  which  were 
generally  set  off  with  such  flourishes  as  these,  viz;  INFALLIBLE 
prreventfthre  pills  against  the  plague.  NEVER-FAILING  preserva- 
tives against  the  infection,  &c 

He  gives  a  minute  aceouht,  from  the  public  documents*  of 
the  regulations  of  the  magistracy,  for  guarding  against  conta- 
gion, particularly  by  shotting  up  whole  families  fas  houses 
whore  the  dfeeaoe  had  entered*— which  he  thteke  was  often 
done  without  proper  diserluinatkm,— instead  of  provldiftgPeBt 
House*,  of  which  only  a  few  were  erected.  The  consequence 
of  such  confinement  wae,  that  many  secretly  made  thefr  escape 
from  their  houses,  apd  spread  the  infection  wherever  theyweftt. 
The  disease  was  at  the  height  from  Midsummer  to  Septem- 
ber; daring  which  period,  be  presents  gome  awfhl  pictures  of 
the  state  of  the  city — particularly,  the  progress  of  carts  durfa* 
the  irfght  to  collect  dead  bodies  from  the  different  booses,  and 
the  burying  of  them  in  large  pits  dug  for  the  purpose. 

.  Sometimes  heaps  and  throngs  of  people  would  burst  out  ef  the 
alley4  most  of  them  women,  making  dreadful  clamour,  mixed  or  eom* 
poumfed  of  screeches,  crying*,  and  calling  one  another,  that  we  could 
not  conceive  what  to  make  of  it ;  almost  all  the  dead  part  of  the 
night  the  dead  cart  stood  at  the  end  of  that  alley,  for  if  it  Went  in,  it 
could  not  well  tarn  again,  and  could  go  in  but  a  little  way*  There> 
I  say, it  stood  to  receive  dead  bodies;  and,  as  the  church  was  but  'a 
little  way  off,  if  it  went  away  full  it  would  soon  be  back  again.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  most  horrible  cries  and  noise  the  poor 
people  would  make  at  their  bringing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  children 
and  friends  out  to  the  cart;  and,  by  the  number,  one  would  have 
thought  there  had  been  none  left  behind,  or  that  there  were  people 
enough  for  a  small  city  living  in  those  places.  Several  times  they 
cried  murder,  sometimes  fire,  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  it  was 
all  distraction,  and  the  complaints  of  distressed  and  distempered 
people — One  cart,  they  told  us,  going  up  Shereditch,  waa  fonakea 
by  the  drivers,  or  being  left  to  one  man  to  drive,  be  died  in  the  street, 
and  the  hones  going  on,  overthrew  the  cart,  and  left  the  bodies,  some 
thrown  hercfr  some  there,  in  a  dismal  manner.  Another  cart  was,  it 
seems,  found  in  the  great  pit  in  Fiasbary-fields ;  the  driver  being  daad» 
or  having  been  gene  and  abandoned  is,  and  the  horses  going  too  near 
it,  the  cart  fell  m  and  drew  the  horses  in  also*  It  was  suggested  that 
the  driver  was  thrown  in  with  it,  and  that  the  cart  fell  upon  him,  by 
reason  his  whip  was  seen  to  be  in  the  pit  among  the  bodies  *  but  theft 
t  suppose,  could  not  be  certain—- In  our  parish  of  Aldgate,  the  dead* 


carts  w^re  several  times,  fu  I  have,  heard,  found  standing  at  the 
Wrorch-yard  gate,  full  of  dead  bodies ;  bat  neither  bell-man  or  driver. 
Or  any  one  else  with  it  Neither  in  these,  or  many  other  cases,  did  they 
know  what  bodies  they  had  hi  their  cart,  for  sometimes  they  were  let 
down  with  ropes  out  of  balconies  and  out  of  windows*  and  sometimes 
the  bearers  brought  them  to  the  cart,  sometimes  other  people ;  nor, 
as  the  men  themselves  said,  did  they  trouble  themselves  to  keep  any 
account  of  the  numbers* 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  extract  more,  giving  a 
view  of  the  ships  in  the  river. 

One  day  I  went  to  Greenwich,  and  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
under  which  the  town  stands,  and  on  die  East  side  of  the  town,  to  get 
a  prospect  of  the  river ;  but  it  was  a  surprising  sight  to  see  the  number 
of  ships  which  lay  in  rows,  two  and  two,  and  in  some  places,  two  or 
three  such  lines  in  the  breadth  of  the  river,  and  this  is  not  only  up 
quite  to  the  town,  between  the  houses  which  we  call  Ratcliff  and  Rea- 
ring which  they  name  the  pool,  but  even  down  the  whole  river,  as  far 
as  the  hills  give  us  leave  to  see  it  I  cannot  guess  at  the  number  of 
ships,  but  I  think  there  aiust  have  been  several  hundred  sail,  and  I 
could  not  but  applaud  the  contrivance ;  for  10,000  people  and  more, 
who  attended  ship  afiirs,  were  certainly  sheltered  here  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  contagion,  and  lived  very  safe  and  very  easy.  I  observ- 
ed also,  that,  as  the  violence  of  the  plague  had  increased,  so  the  ships 
that  had  families  on  board  removed  and  went  farther  eff,  till,  as  I  was 
told,  some  went  quite  away  to  sea,  and  put  into  such  harbours  and 
safe  roads  on  the  North  coast  as  they  could  best  corneal — But  it  was 
also  true,  that  all  the  people  who  thus  left  the  land,  and  thus  lived 
on  board  the  ships,  were  not  entirely  safe  from  the  infection ;  for  many 
died  and  were  thrown  everboard  into  the  river,  seme  ia  coffins,  and 
some,  as  I  heard,  without  goffmr,  whose  bodies  were  seen  sometimes 
to  drive  up  and  down,  with  the  tide  in  the  river. 

This  work  is  written  in  De  Foe's  usual  manner,  with  a 
minuteness  of  statement  that,  la  sometimes  tedious  and  con- 
fused; but  which  makes  us  perfectly  familiar  with  the  scenes, 
and  often  becomes  deeply  pathetic* 

The  length  to  which  these  extraote  have  extended,  prevents 
ns  from  dwelling  on  the  view  of  the  same  scenes  presented 
with  great  force  and  tenderness  in  Wilson's  "City  of  the 
Plague;''  which  employs  the  materials  furnished  by  De  Foe, 
bat  throws  over  them  rich  poetical  colouring.  By  introducing 
tome  interesting  character*  from  the  lakes  of  Cumberland, 
who  were  in  I^wdon  during  the  continuance  of  the  Plague, 
and  the  most  of  whom  died  of  it,  be  bee  combined  the  softness 
of  rural  scenery  and  feelings,  with  the  horrors  of  the  pesti- 
lence; while  the  contrast  deepens  the  general  impression* 
We  mjast  refer  the  reader,  for  a  view  of  its  various  beauties. 
to  the  poem  itself,— which  will  soon  be  more  generally  known 
by  the  publication  of  a  second  edition,— and  confine  ourselves 
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to  an  extract  or  two,  descriptive  of  the  general  aspect  of  the 
city  at  the  commencement,  and  during  the  rage  of  the  pesti- 
lence. 


Like  a  thunder-peal, 

One  morn  a  rumour  turn'd  the  city  pale; 

And  the  tongue*  of  men  wfleletaring  on  each  60mv 

Utter'd  with  fan  luring  voice  one  little  word; 

'« The  Plague!" 

On  the  restless  multitude, 

Thoughtlessly  toiling  through  a  busy  life, 
-  Ho*  hearing  In  the  tumult  of  their  soul* 

The  ordinary  language  of  decay, 

A  voice  came  down  that  made  itaelf  be  heard, 

And  they1  started,  from  delusion  when  the  touch. 
.'  Of  Death's  benumbing  fingers  suddenly 

Swept  off  whole  crowded  streets  into  the  grave. 

Then  rose  a  direful  struggle  with  the  Pest  I 

And  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  life 

Mov'd  onwards  with  the  violence  of  despair. 
*  Wide  flew  the  crowded  gates  of  theatres, 

And  a  pale  frightful  audience,  with  their  souls 

fljM>VWg  in  perturbation  through  the  glare 

Of  a  convulsive  laughter,  sat  and  shouted 

At  obscene  ribaldry  and  mirth  profane, 

There  was  yet  heard  parading  through  the  streets 

War-music,  and  the  soldier's  tossing  plumes 

Mov'd  with  their  wonted  pride.    O  idle  show 

Of  these  poor  worthless  instruments  of  death, 

Themselves  devoted  I  Childish  mockery! 

As  yet  the  Sabbath-day— though  truly  fear 
'        Batter  than  piety  mYtf  the  house  of  God— 

Beoerv'daneutsjnsidhomace.    On  the  street 

friends  yet  met  friends,  and  dar'd  to  interchange 

A  cautious  greeting— and  firesides  there  were 

Where  still  domestic  happiness  survrv'd 

M&id.en  unbrofcen,femuy« 

Once  at  noon-day 

Alone  I  stood  upon  a  tower  that  rises 
.  From  the  centre  of  the  city.    Ilook'ddewn 

With  awe  upon  that  world  of  misery; 

Nor  for  a  while  could  say  that  I  beheld 

Aught  save  one  wide  gleam  indistinctly  flung 

From  that  bewildering  grandeur:  till  at  once 

The  objects  all  assumed  their  natural  form, 

And  grew  into  a  City  stretching  round 

On  every  side,  far  as  the  bounding  sky. 

Mine  eyes  first  rested  on  the  squares  that  lay 

Without  one  moving  figure,  with  fair  trees 

lifting  their  tufted  heads  unto  the  light, 

Sweet,  sunny  spots  of  rural  imagery 

That  gave  a  beauty  to  magnificence. 

Silent  as  nature's  solitary  glens 

Slept  the  long  sUcets    and  rnighty  London  scem'd, 

With  all  its  temples,  domes,  and  palaces, 

lake  some  »iMj*n«  snsr  mhlsgfi  or  tall  ^1M% 

That  brine;  down  the  deep  stillness  of  the  heavens 

To  shroud  them  in  the  desert.    Groves  of  masts 

Rose  through  the  brightness  of  the  sun-smote  river; 

But  all  then*  nags  were  struck,  and  every  sail 

Was  lower'd.    Many  a  distant  land  had  felt 

The  sudden  stoppage  of  that  mighty  heart. 

We  are  tempted  to  add,  even  to  this  long  article,  a  few 

statements  from  high  medical  authority  *  which  are  at  once 

'active  and  consolatory.     Since  1665,  the  plague  has 

*  Parr's  Medical  Dictionary.     ■ 
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vanished  from  London*  and  all  other  epidemics  seem  to  have 
become  less  malignant  in  this  country,  owing  most  probably 
to  the  different  and  improved  habits  of  society — superior 
cleanliness  in  dress  and  person — the  freer  admission  of  air 
into  the  streets  and  honses — greater,  attention  to  the  poor,  in 
times  of  scarcity — the  more  abundant  use  of  fresh  vegetable 
food,  and  other  antiseptic  diet — and,  it  is  added  (what  will 
be  gratifying  to  many),  tbe  universal  use  of  tea.  Closer 
investigation,  and  the  increased  experience  of  medioal  prac- 
tice, have  ascertained  that  the  Plague  is  not,  as  was  supposed, 
highly  infectious.  It  commonly  arises  from  some  contagions 
matter,  which  may  by  prudence  be  guarded  against;  some- 
times, miasmata  in  the  air,  which  with  proper  care  may  be 
checked  or  dissipated;  or  some  deleterious  matter  conveyed 
In  various  substances,  against  which  precautions  can  also  be 
employed.  Contact,  or  confinement  in  a  olose  room,  with 
the  sick,  seems  to  be  the  principal  means  of  communicating 
the  infection;  while  proper  attention  to  the  separation  of  the 
healthy  from  the  diseased,  has  been  found  successful  in  pre- 
venting it.  Of  late,  too,  the  Plague,  though  always  danger- 
ous, has  frequently  been  conquered  by  medical  treatment. 
There  is  reason  to  hope,  therefore,  that  the  advanced  state  of 
science,  and  the  general  improvements  of  sooiety,  will  now 
guard  these  kingdoms  against  its  ravages;  and  that  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  and  civilization  over  the  world  may  reduce 
it  every  where  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  distempers. 

W. 


ON  A  FLOWER,  PLANTED  ON  MY  BIRTH-DAY. 

I  was  a  wild,  yet  tender  thine,  Itaenlrttpess^l— Iweptthefnte 

In  childhood*!  early  day :  Or  my  poor  garden-brother  1 

I  loved  the  free-bird's  merry  wing,  UwassoDeautifolainate, 

The  gentle  tears  of  Infant  Spring,  That  when  it  left  me  desolate, 

And  the  soft  smiles  of  May—  I  might  not  mid  another  * 

I  loved  our  cottage  in  the  glen:  To  rival  that  departed  one— 

rris  ruln'd  now— 'twas  smfling  then;  My  heart  was  with  it-it  was  gone! 


My  motner  gave  to  me :  since  tnat  iu-atea  nower, 

Twas  planted  on  my  natal  hour.  Baring  Its  bosom  to  tbe  blast. 

And  waa,  of  all  our  summer-bower.  Sicken 'd,  and  algh'd,  and  sunk  at  last, 

The  favourite  of  the  bee :  Within  its  native  bower. 

My  mother  oft  in  sport  would  aay,  *Tis  strange—and  yet  I  know  not  why— 

«  You' re  children  of  the  eeltsame  day!"  It  seem'd  to  point  my  destiny  I 

I  laved  it  well-it  was,  in  faith,  I  »ve  markM  it  well-each  morn  has  led 

A  pretty  little  flower  1  To  some  new-cherish'd  treasure— 

I  loved  to  shield  its  summer-  wreath  Some  bud  of  hope,  that  flowered,  and  fled, 

From  the  cold  north-wind's  wintry  breath.  Or  ere  the  evening  sky  was  red, 
And  the  approaching  shower:  With  aDltopronuVd  pleasure) 

'   r  beneath  a  sunny  sky,  And  left  the  wretched  heart  in  pain, 


I  never  dreamt  to  see  it  die.  To  seek,  and  be  doceiv'd  again! 

At  l»t,nusthoughtito  roseate  hue  And  this  to  1Mb   and  this  is  love— 

—      . And  this  Is  beauty's  power  !— 


I  saw  it  lade   the  morning  dew  And  thus  must  nunc  and  fortune  prove, 

Feflcheerty,  but  the  flowret  grew  False  things!  that  teach  the  heart  to  ror«w 

lirto  a  thing  of  sorrow!  Then  vanish  in  an  hour!- 

I  markM  iVflll  by  slow  decay  Our  earliest  tear,  and  latest  sigh, 

ltsbtocouiJfspiritpsji*diway!  Spring  from  01**^  totality. 
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BLARNfeY  LONGBOW  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


I*£TTEft  I. 

-  Well,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  well 
won  honours,  your  editorial  gown,  cap*  veil,  and  slippers; 
for  I  know  all  men  are  proud  of  their  new-fledged  titles ; — 
from  a  new  created  duke,  who  has  earned  his  glories  by  the 
conquest  of  a  continent,  to  a  knight  who  has  gained  laurels 
At  a  city  banquet,  the  mere  puff  of  the  fume  of  wine.  I  un- 
derstand you  bad  a  hard  struggle  to  seoure  your  place  in  the 
Editor's  chair — never  bo  severe  a  canvass  known  in  Belfttst — 
powerful  opposition,  great  talents  opposed  to  yon,  a  scrutiny 
of  votes — all  would  not  do — merit  mast  triumph.  Well, 
Mr.  Editor*  I  have  been  seeking  an  interview  with  you  for 
some  time;  and  happy  it  bad  been  for  you,  if  I  had  obtained 
it  It  would  have  saved  you  from  an  error  which  I  under- 
stand you  are  in  danger  of  committing,  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of 'your  journey.  Yet  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
achieve  this  much  desired  xxwference;  I  have  beat  every  bush 
on  the  ground,  and  no  Editor  have  I  been  able  to  start  ;—I 
have  followed  every  gown  and  cooked  hat  that  I  have  seen 
47T088  College-square ;  -every  smart  young  fellow  that  I  have 
seen  enter  the  Commercial  Buildings ;  every  clerical  dandy 
that  has  strutted  into  the  club-room;  have  walked  change 
every  day ;  for  a  week  have  I  stood  sentry  at  the  gates  of  the 
money-changers,  from  the  dark  chambers  in  Bridge-street  to 
the  light  and  airy  mansions  in  Donegall-square — yet  no  Editor! 
I  really  begin  to  suspect  you  are  only  a  shadow  after  all ;  no  more 
a  real  person  than  Christopher  North,  or  Morgan  O'Oogherty, 
or  the  Ettriek  Shepherd,  or  the  Odontist,  or  many  such  illus- 
trious characters.  Tet  what  is  singular,  you  seem  to  be  known 
to  every  person  but  me,  the  person  in  the  whole  town  whom 
it  is  most  your  interest  to  know;  you  are  familiar  to  all  the 
waiters  at  the  inns,  to  the  carmen  at  the  quay,  to  the  school- 
boys returning  from  the  Institution  and  Academy.  But,  the 
other  day,  I  taet  a  little  scoundrel  with  only  one  eye,  a  tooth 
that  protruded  from  under  his  lip,  like  the  tusk  of  a  wild 
boar;  bare-headed,  unstockinged,  unshod,  unshirted,  unvested, 
pantaloons  with  only  one  thigh,  and  a  coat  with  only  one 
sleeve,  and  no  tails.  Do  you  know  the  Editor  of  the  Belfast 
Magazine  ?  O,  bless  your  honour,  to  be  sure  I  do.  He  is  a 
most  iligant  gentleman,  plaize  your  honour !    What  is  his  ap- 


pearanoe,— to  be  tall  ?  O  yet,  ywr  honour,  as  tall  4*  the  Irish 
giant!  Is  be  fair  or  4*rk?  Fair,  said  be,  0  yea!  as  fairaa 
the  meon  whan  she'*  wading  op  to  tbe  anus  i»  wow,  How 
is  be  dressed,  said  I,  Draped*  O  Uigaotly  dressed,  said  he, 
(while  he  cast  a  look  on  me  of  ineffable  drollery,)  iligant  green 
coat,  Uigaot  red  pantaloons,  Uigaot  Wue  veal,  ttigant  a 
flourish  over  his  head  with  my  cane  convinced  him  that  I  saw 
he  was  quizzing  me ;  and  be  changed  tbe  expression  of  bis 
countenance  as  completely  as  Alexander  in  the  "  Rogueries  of 
Nicholas/'— Yet  sore  I  know  the  gentleman;  he  haejuet  sailed 
for  Scotland— and  recovering  his  fancy  as  be  saw  my  features 
relax  into  good  humour— that  cloud  of  Mack  smoke  yon  see 
there  is  to  be  his  travelling  companion ;  but,  plaize  your  ho* 
nour,  he  is  a  very  close-fisted  gentleman ;  though  I  cleared  the 
gangway  for  him,  crying  as  loud  as  I  could  tihwl,  room  for 
the  Editor!  yet  be  did  not  give  me  a  single  ba'pwortb  ;  and 
sure  I  have  not  bad  a  ba'pwortb  to  breakfast,  not  the  skin  of 
a  cold  potato,  plaize  your  honour! — And  without  giving  me 
time  to  answer-*— has  your  honour  e'er  an  old  vest,  or  tbe  tails 
pf  an  old  coat,  or  the  leg  of  an  old  pantaloon. — I  cot  him  short 
by  easting  him  a  ten-penny.  O  Miss  year  honour i  Not  a 
word  said  I,  or  I  will  east  you  into  the  sea;  but  ere  I  was 
aware  he  shot  from  me,  and  turned  a  corner;  and  I  heard 
bis  laugh  long  after  he  disappeared.— While  I  was  musing  on 
the  degree  of  credit  that  was  due  to  tbe  information  I  had  just 
received,  a  grave  locking  elderly  gentleman  came  up,  dressed 
in  black.— Have  you  been  on  board  the  steam-boat?  aaid  I :  I 
bave,  was  bis  answer — I  have  just  parted  with  a  friend  who  is 
now  on  bis  way  to  Scotland.  Did  you  see  the  Editor  of  the 
Belfast  Magazine  on  board  ?  I  did :  He  is  tbe  very:  man  I  am 
speaking  of.— What  is  bis  object  in  Scotland?— To  hiring  over 
a  boat-load  of  contributors, — Scotch  and  English  contributors] 
said  I-r-good  morning,— and  hurried  home  to  write  this  letter, 
which  I  hope  may  reach  you  before  you  commit  an  aet  of  such 
extravagant  frenzy.  Scotch  and  English  contributors  to  an 
Irish  Magazine!  Contributors !— Why  yes :  let  me  tell  you,  if 
you  admit  a  single  line  from  the  other  side  of  tbe  water,  your 
work  is  ruined.  I  wish  Langtry  and  Cramsie  with  their  steam- 
boats were  in  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  Scotch  and  English 
contributors!  Scotch  and  English  emigrants!  the  greatest  curse 
Ireland  ever  saw* — Give  them  only  a  footing  and  there  is  no 
extirpating  them.  The  very  plagues  of  Egypt!  The  frogs, 
the  lice,  the  lean  kine  that  eat  up  all  the  rich  pasture,  and  not 
an  Irishman  can  get  a  blade  of  grass  to  eat ;  the  locusts  that 
blight  what  they  cannot  devour!  No,  no,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
would  be  an  error  indeed;  Irish  talent,  native  talent  for  yon! 
Xou  would  find  myself  as  good  a  piece  of  Irish  as  ever  trod 
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the  Emerald  of  this  sweet  little  Isle.  Scotchmen ! — Why,  do 
yon  not  know  that  every  thing  excellent  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Scotland. lately,  is  the  work  of  Irishmen?  Black- 
wood woald  have  famished  long  ago,  bad  it  not  been  for 
Irishmen.  To  say  nothing  of  Lieutenant  G'Dogherty,  whose 
name  nobly  speaks  his  country,  and  who  has  made  Ebony's 
fortune  (a  prodigious  clever  fellow  that  O'Dogherty);  Tickler 
and  Mr*  Z,  are  Irishmen  also,  all  my  own  intimate  friends — 
No  doubt  they  have  led  Ebony  into  some  scrapes,  but  then 
they  are  the  boys  to  bring  him  cleverly  out  again. — They 
talk  of  their  Great  Unknown,  and  cast  their  blue  bonnets  in 
the  air  and  huzza.  He  a  Scotchman!  Not  he:  as  muoh  a  Kam- 
skatkan  or  Van  Diemener :  he  is  an  Irishman,  my  boy,  aye, 
and  my  own  dear  friend.— How  I  laugh  when  I  think,  how 
blue  these  Scotchmen  wiH  look,  when  my  grand  secret  is  out. 
The  thistle  has  too  long  stuck  hi  the  bonnet  of  that  great  man* 
Down  with  the  thistle  and  up  with  the  shamrock. — They 
vaunt  their  Jeffrey  too,  and  they  are  welcome  to  him — He  is 
the  mere  printer's  devil  to  the  Review— falsely  named  Edin- 
burgh.— The  fellow  keeps  a  whole  band  of  Irish  familiars, 
and  all  the  brilliant  articles  are  by  them,  every  one  of  them ; 
and  besides,  a  certain  correspondent  of  yours  has  long  shed  a 
glory  over  the  work;  but  he  is  a  modest  man,  Mr.  Editor,  a 
very  modest  man,  and  never  takes  credit  to  himself  for  any 
thing.  As  for  old  gouty  Christopher,  the  fellow  has  some 
talent,  but  he  has  been  more  obliged  to  me  than  he  is  willing 
to  acknowledge.  Besides,  when  the  fit  of  the  gout  is  on  him, 
which  comes  periodically,  once  a  month,  I  think,  there  is  no 
going  near  him  without  danger.  How  he  does  roar  and  rave 
and  lay  about  him  with  his  crutch,  sparing  neither  friend, 
nor  foe !  In  such  cases*  Ebony  himself  trembles  in  his  pre- 
sence. Even  when  he  is  in  a  good  humour,  see  what  blunt- 
ders  he  commits— He  serves  up  to  his  guest,  cold  pork  hot 
again  for  the  ninety  and  ninth  time.  Did  you  ever  know  the 
like  of  it?  and  bedevil  it,  and  vinegar,  and  cayenne  it,  as  be 
may,  it  smells  foully. — As  for  Englishmen — why,  what  would 
Tom  Campbell  and  the  New  Monthly — what  would  the  Lon- 
don itself  do,  without  Irishmen.  Take  away  Hazlitt  from 
them,  and  the  Irish  Bar,  &c«  and  where  are  they  ?  Yes,  sir, 
Ireland  for  ever ! — the  great  support  of  the  British  Empire, 
of  its  commerce,  its  revenues,  its  literature. — But  my  mo- 
desty is  getting  the  better  of  me — I  must,  therefore,  come  to 
things  nearer  home.  Hark  ye,  then,  Mr.  Editor :  I  have  two 
articles  just  ready,  but  he  who  gets  them,  most  pay  well  for 
them; — A  gift  for  your  fair  readers — a  certain  way  by  which 
each  of  the  pretty  little  dears  may  get  married.  And  I'll  tell 
you,— but  mind  that's  a  special  secret— I  intend  to  marry  the 
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prettiest,,  or  the  richest  of  them  myself.  The  other  is  a  grand 
scheme,  an  original  mercantile  speculation,  to  surpass  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  Pitt's  Sinking  Fund.  He  was  no  financier, 
that  Pitt — would  not  take  my  advice— so  much  the  worse 
for  him*.  My  plan,  then,  is  a  Card  Club — which  will  bring 
golden  streams  into  the  town,  more  copious  than  Danae's 
shower — it  will  flow  like  the  Lagan  in  a  flood.  But  I  will 
not  develope  my  scheme;  I  must  touch  tbe  gold  first.  A  grand 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Commercial-Buildings — the  atten- 
dance of  tbe  clergy  of  all  denominations  is  particularly  re- 
quested: especially  tbe  Seceders  and  Covenanters,  with  their 
respective  Elders:  and  all  ladies  of  fashion,  in  the  Northern 
Luminary — the  eye,  the  Emerald  of  Ireland*  All  who  in- 
tend to  have  evening  parties  next  winter,  are  earnestly  invit- 
ed. Regulations  will  be  adopted  to  guard  against  the  evil 
of  small  parties  and  early  hours.  None  below  forty  to  be 
tolerated :  and  none  to  commence  before  ten  o'clock,  or  to 
break  up  before  morning*— Sad  falling  off  in  these  times! 
The  plan  will  do  more  for  society  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
than  Owen's  visions.  It  will  promote  tbe  refinements  of  social 
intercourse,  "  the  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul."— 
Elegant  speeches :  all  ready  made — a  genuine  Irishman  is  to 
speak — and  that  is, 

Tour  humble  servant, 

Blarney  Longbow. 


REVIEW, 

I.  Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Geometry  op  Curve  Lines,  being 

Vol,  II.  of  a  Course  of  Mathematics,  and  designed  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  John  Leslie, 
Esq,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy*  andjormerly  of  Mathematics, 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. — Svo.  pp.  MS. — Edin.  1821. 

II.  Supplement  to  Playfair's  Geometry  and  Wood's  Algebra, 

completing  a  Course  of  Mathematics,  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
By  Thomas  Duncan,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's. — Svo.  pp.  846. — London,  1824. 

»  We  have  selected  the  two  works  named  above,  rather  be- 
cause they  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  considering  the 
state  of  science  in  Scotland,  than  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  a  minute  examination  of  their  merits  and  contents.  We 
conceive,  indeed,  that  such  a  review  of  any  work  on  abstract 
science  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  our  Miscellany, 
which  we  wish  to  render  as  little  repulsive  as  possible  to  tbe 
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general  reader,  by  fhe  Introduction  of  natter  wbioh  would  be 
intelligible  to  few. 

Scotland,  with  iU  universities  and  Me  system  of  perish 
schools,  possesses,  perhaps,  the  noblest  foundation,  for  na- 
tional instruction  that  any  country  has  ever  enjoyed;  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  means  is  folly  proved  by  the  production  of 
a  more  general  diffusion  of  education  and  intelligence,  than 
an  equal  population  in  any  other  oountry  can  exhibit.  Its 
means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ezaot  sciences,  are  also  con- 
siderable;  as  in  its  five  universities  there  are  five  professor- 
ships of  pure  mathematics,  five  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
two  of  astronomy;  and  it  has,  besides,  several  academies  of  a 
public  character— snob  as  those  of  Ayr,  Perth,  and  Inverness, 
the  principals  of  which,  instead  of  being  olassical  masters,  as 
in  this  country  and  England,  generally  give  instructions  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  From  the  exertions  of 
so  many  professional  mathematicians,  added  to  the  number  of 
private  teachers,  and  of  individuals  who  may  apply  them- 
selves to  the  stqdy  on  its  own  account,  much  may  be  expected 
to  resutt,  and  much  has  certainly  been  effected.  The  brilliant 
invention  of  logarithms  by  Napier  was  sufficient  to  confer 
eternal  honour  on  him  and  on  his  oountry.  The  distinguished 
family  of  the  Gregorys  bore  a  share  in  promoting  the  triumph 
of  British  science,  in  the  days  of  its  chief  glory.-  Maclaurin, 
at  a  later  period,  supported  the  character  of  his  country,  and 
ranked  high  among  the  mathematicians  of  his  time.  His  dis- 
tinguished contemporary,  Dr.  Simson,  of  Glasgow,  was  un- 
surpassed as  a  geometrician  of  the  old  school,  and  may  be 
called  the  antiquarian  of  mathematicians;  and  his  favourite 
pupil  and  friend,  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  father  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  the  eminent  metaphysician,  also  acquired  a  high 
reputation,  especially  in  the  same  line  of  study  more  generally 
applied.  Other  names  might  be  added,  particularly  those  of 
Robison  aud  Playfair*  who  were  men  of  unquestionable  ta- 
lents, and  of  extensive  acquirements  in  science. 

Since  the  days  of  Newton,  however,  the  British  matbema*- 
ticians  have  been  far  surpassed  in  several  branches  of  science, 
by  their  neighbours  on  the  continent  This  has  been  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  higher  and  more  difficult  parts  of  pure 
mathematics,  and  in  physical  astronomy;  in  which  the  Ber- 
noulli*, Clairaultt  D'Alembert,  Euler,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace,, 
hare  ma.de  such  discoveries  as  will  form  monuments  of  glory, 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  mankind*  Theae  great  men 
pursued  the  path  pointed  out  by  NewtQQ,  and  explored  the 
mechanism  of  the  universe,  with  such  masterly  power,  and 
such  distinguished  success,  as  must  ever  be  considered  among 
the  most  glorious  triumpto  of  the  human  mind. 
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Wfette  these  brilliant  achievements  ward  crowning  the  efforts 
of  the  mathematicians  on  the  continent,  the  men  of  science  in 
Britain  were  wasting  their  time  and  talent*,  some  in  restoring 
the  ancient  geometry  of  Greece,  and  some  In  following  ser* 
Vilely  ahd  implicitly  the  pumner  in  which  Newton  presented 
his   investigations,  without  being  actuated  by  the  spirit  by 
whieh  he  was  directed  in  his  researches.    Fond  and  proud  of 
that  eminent  man  almost  to  devotion,  and  prejudioed  against 
his    rivals  on  the  continent,  partly  by  feelings  of  national 
jealousy*  and  partly  by  the  scientific  war  between  the  ad- 
herents of  him  and  of  Leibnitz,  they  generally  clang,  even 
in  the  minutest  particulars,  to  the  methods  pointed  out  by 
their  great  leader ;  and,  falling  behind  in  the  march  of  dis- 
covery, they  scarcely  contributed  in  the  slightest  degree, 
duriiig  the  lapse  of  a  century,  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
in  its  higher  and  more  diffioult  parts*    The  continental  ma- 
thematicians, on  the  contrary,  laonohed  boldly  into  the  untried 
regions  of  science,  and  were  rewarded  with  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries;  leaving  to  the  sttceesiors  of  Newton  little  else 
than  the  reflected  glories  of  his  fame.    It  is  bat  very  lately, 
indeed,  that  the  mathematicians  of  these  countries,  awaking 
from  their  torpor,  have  begun  to  be  aware  of  their  true  -situa- 
tion, and  to  make  any  suitable  or  rational  attempt  at  improve- 
ment.   An  important  change,  however,  is  now  taking  place, 
notwithstanding  the  prejudices  and  opposition  of  those  who 
were  instructed  according  to  the  old  system ;  and  in  Cambridge 
and  Dublin  in  particular,  the  new  soienoe,  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed,  is  making  rapid  strides.    How  little  improvement  has 
yet  been  effected  in  this  respect  in  Scotland,  the  works  before 
us  will  evince*    One  of  them  is  the  production  of  a  leading 
professor  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  of  a  professor  in  St. 
Andrew's;  and  neither  affords  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
works  of  Enler,  Lagrange,  Lacroix,  or  Laplace,  are  properly 
known  or  appreciated  in  either  seminary.    We  have  under- 
stood, also,  that  the  new  science  has  not  been  introduced  in 
either  of  the  universities  of  Aberdeen ;  and  we  know  that  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  mathematical  science,  if  it  can  be 
said  even  to  exist,  is  a  century  behind* 

In  proceeding  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
books  before  us,  we  may  state  briefly,  that  Professor  Leslie's 
work  consists  of  three  parts :  1.  A  treatise  on  Geometrical 
Analysis,  in  three  books:  2.  Geometry  of  the  Conic  Sections, 
or  Lines  of  the  Second  Order,  in  two  books :  and  3.  Geo* 
metry  of  the  Higher  Curves,  in  one  book. 

The  treatise  on  Geometrical  Analysis  was  originally  given 
in  the  author's  "  Elements  of  Geometry,"  bnt  has  now,  with 
some  improvements,  been  made  a  part  of  the  present  volume 
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and  we  conceit*  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book* 
The  subject  is  by  no  means  of  equal  interest  with  those  of 
the  remainder  of  the  volume,  particularly  the  second  part ; 
bat  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  is  in  a  high  degree  su- 

Crior,  exhibiting  more  correct  and  legitimate  reasoning,  and 
is,  though  still  not  a  little,  of  the  peculiar  faults  that  belong 
to  the  mathematical  writings  of  Mr.  Leslie.  The  collection 
of  problems  which  it  contains,  is  also  important  in  a  geome- 
trical point  of  view :  and  on  the  whole  this  tract  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  fond  of  the  Ancient  Geo- 
metry, though  it  often  fails  in  precision  and  elegance  com- 
pared with  the  noble  models  of  close  and  beautiful  reasoning, 
and  chaste  expression,  exhibited  in  the  works  of  Euclid, 
Apollonius,  and  Simson. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  exhibits  the  principal  pro- 
perties of  the  Conic  Sections.    The  theory  of  these  curves, 
which  have  been  rendered  so  interesting  by  the  astronomical 
discoveries  of  Kepler  and  Newton,  has  teen  deduced  by  some 
writers  directly  from  the  section  of  a  cone,  and  by  others 
from  their  description  of  a  plane.    Each  of  these  methods 
possesses  advantages  peculiar  to  itself,  but  we  conceive  that 
the  latter  mode  is  preferable  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
especially  for  the  purposes  of  teaching :  and  this  is  the  mode 
pursued  by  Mr.  Leslie.    Unless  greater  brevity  or  generality, 
or  some  other  considerable  advantage  belong  to  the  former 
method,  which  we  conceive  not  to  be  the  case,  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  properties  of  a  plane  curve 
should  be  derived  from  the  section  of  a  solid,  whiob,  with  its 
lines,  is  represented  in  diagrams  with  difficulty,  and  is  not  so 
easily  conceived  by  the  student.    Mr.  Leslie,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Bosoovich,  has  adopted,  as  the  fundamental  relation 
of  these  curves,  the  property,  that  the  distances  of  any 
point  in  the  curve  from  the  /octit,  and  from  a  straight  line 
called  the  directrix,  have   always  a  constant  ratio.     This 
curious  and  beautiful  property,  which  was  known  to  the 
ancient  mathematicians,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  an 
excellent  basis  for  the  Geometry  of  the  Conic  Sections,  on 
account  of  its  completely  uniting  all  the  curves  in  one  de- 
finition ;  an  object  which  is  not  effected  by  the  genesis  adopted 
by  Dr.  Simson  and  others,  who  define  the  parabola  by  means 
of  a  directrix,  but  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  by  means  of 
the  property,  that  in  the  former  the  sum,  and  in  the  latter 
the  difference,  of  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  foci  to 
any  point  of  the  curve,  is  a  constant  quantity. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  volume,  we  find  the  theory  of 
seventeen  curves  presented  without  any  classification,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  lemniscata,  the  cardioid,  the  lituus,  and 
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others  as  interesting  In  their  properties  as  several  of  those 
which  he  has  introduced.  This,  however,  we  consider  to  be 
a  matter  of  no  oonsequence;  as  we  conceive  this  part  of  the 
work,  treated  as  it  is,  to  be  absolutely  of  no  value.  The 
author,  rejecting  the  use  of  the  Fluxions  of  Newton,  and  the 
Calculus  of  Leibnitz,  has  been  obliged,  in  each  particular 
case,  to  employ  a  new  and  often  difficult  train  of  investiga- 
tion ;  the  method  which  he  follows  in  one  case,  rarely  afford- 
ing- any  assistance  in  another.  In  consequence  of  this,  whole 
pages  of  intricate  reasoning  are  employed  to  establish  a  pro* 
perty,  that,  by  the  powerful  aids  above  referred  to,  would  be 
derived  in  a  few  seconds;  and,  however  far  the  student  may 
have  proceeded,  he  will  find  himself  very  little  prepared  to 
encounter  new  difficulties.  The  reasonings  employed  also 
are  of  a  very  loose  and  unsatisfactory  nature;  and  the  author, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lardner,  has  even  fallen  into 
positive  error.  To  discover  many  of  the  properties  here 
delivered,  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  Archimedes,  Roberval, 
Wallis,  and  others,  who  lived  before  Newton  and  Leibnitz; 
bat  to  follow,  at  the  present  day,  the  modes  of  investigation 
employed  by  the  original  discoverers, — as  Professor  Leslie 
has  done,— to  the  exclusion  of  the  new  aids  of  science,  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  reject  the  use  of  the  steam-engine  as 
a  prime  mover  for  machinery.  We  are  of  opinion,  indeed, 
that  it  is  an  absolute  and  improper  waste  of  time,  and  of  the 
energies  of  the  human  intellect,  to  attempt  to  determine,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  modern  calculus,  the  curvature,  areas,  or 
lengths  of  curves,  or  to  investigate  their  evolutes,  or  resolve 
any  problems  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  this  we  conceive  to  be 
nearly  as  applicable  to  the  Conic  Sections  as  to  lines  of  a 
higher  order.  For  this  reason,  we  would  consider  the  tract 
on  Conic  Sections,  in  the  work  before  us,  except  in  some  of 
its  simplest  parts,  very  ill  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  teaching, 
as  the  higher  properties  which  it  develops  may  be  derived  far 
more  easily  and  satisfactorily  by  means  of  the  modern  analy- 
sis; and  the  student,  in  this  mode  of  investigation,  reaps  in- 
directly the  immense  advantage  of  acquiring  such  readiness 
and  expertness  in  the  use  of  the  modern  instruments  of  sci- 
ence, as  will  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  higher 
and  more  difficult  branches,  with  increased  facility,  and  with 
more  success.* 

•  Such  is  the  power  of  the  modern  analysis,  as  en  instrument  of  investigation  and 
discovery,  that  by  means  of  it  a  person  of  even  moderate  abilities,  will  be  able,  in  less 
than  twelve  months  after  finishing  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  a  portion  of  Algebra 
of  no  great  extent,  to  effect  what  Mr.  Leslie,  or  even  Dr.  Sanson,  if  he  were  livinf 
would  find  extremely  difficult,  if  not  beyond  his  powers,  by  means  of  the  And- 
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f  not  beyond  his  powers,  by  means  of  the  And' 
proposed,  for  instance,  many  a  student  of  nogre 
above,  would,  in  half  en  hour  or  an  hour,  invest^ 
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Tbe  style  end  mode  ot  aspraaeielt  employed  i*tbil  vekiMiev 
are  even  naoiw  vloioae  the*  those  of  lb*  former  works  ol  the> 
author,  exhibiting  a  perpetual  aim  at  tawdry,  puerile  orn** 
roenf,  and  ao  affectation  of  variety,  end  of  poetical  aid  era* 
tottoai  laagaege,  totally  inconsistent  with  good  teste,  i*  a 
work  d f  the  Mad.  I  n  mathematical  reasoning,  «H  i*  addressed 
to  the  judgment,  and  notfciag  to- the  pasaioas  or  feelings;  aad 
therefore,  to  such  reaeeniogr  every  expression  of  a  figurative, 
or  pdrely  ornamental  nature  is  to  be  rejected;  the  esceHenoa 
and  beauty  of  mathematical  composition  consisting  in  its  nek* 
ed  shaptteity,  In  ill  perapieoity,  Id  it*  freedom  from  every 
tbiog  soperAuons,  aad  to  hairing  every  word  used  iaf ts  natu- 
ral abd  appropriate  meaning.  How  defeovive  the  work  before 
us  fain  these  respects*  will  appear  from  the  foNawiag  eonae* 
plea  out  of  hundreds  <rf  a  aimilar  kind  >~> 

•*A  tangent  eomfctoed  with  9  point  merging  the  flame  contact/ 
page  51.  "  The  point  shoots  into  the  indefinite  distance?  and  "  the 
point  vanishes  into  extreme  remoteness*9  p.  281.  « The  triarngfe  be- 
came! extinguished?  p.  329.  "ia  tkeextrema  verge,  the  tangents  wiflf 
vanish  into  pa**ltetism.*  p«  839.  ~  t\m  rectangle  BM.  Mr  melts  into 
the  elementary  space  tiMmfr,  -while  the'  ordinate  m*  migrates  into 
BM,  and  the  te&nit pastes,  into  a.  tangent,"  p*  3*6.  u  A£  occupies 
a.slatixmar#  hmitt  add  the  proximate  line  a*  suffers  a  decrement*'* 
p.  S4&  ,4  Tlie  aggregate  arc  attist  be  donbJ*  of  the  aoeresoent  chord." 
p»8*4t  "  All  Cycloids  are  «u*  ait  *Ad  same  manld?  p.  357.  ••  The 
cur?  egraxts-  the  base~"p»  359*  "  As  the  aggregate  of  .the  increments 
•„•>.  -«is  to  the  cumulative  amount  of  the  elementary  arcs."  &c  p.  336. 
"  Tbe  planets  would  have  sM  shot  off  from  the  sun  in  diffusive  logarithr 
mie  spiral*"  p.  438. .  "  The  cissoid  received  Us  name  from  the  Greek 
wprd  for  ivyf  because  it  appears  to  mount  along  its  asymptote  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  f arasile  t plant  climbs  cm.  the  tall  truni  of  the 
2)ine"  p.  330. 

The  foltQivkig;  defioilioos,  besides  other  faulty  are  uniateU 
Jigiblfcfr-i-.  . 

"A  atrsffglrt  Hoe  drawn  en  either  tide  frem  the  eentse  of  an  hyper* 
bote  fa  thi  extreme  position- of  a  sanrirfng.  tangent  is  caMed  an 
a  at*  wtt/*  pc  «26w  «•  If  a  giuen  straight  line  hare  one  ead  drew*. 
along  an  extended  lias,  gwen  by  petition,  the  other  line-foUewing  its 
path  or  dtreetkn,  wtU  treee  out  a  can*  called  tbe  tr*c*a»  or 
xaJLoromrr  p*  308» 

The  definition  of  the  catenary, — "  If  a  point,  staff**?  to  the 
right  or  left,  gradually  bend  its  course?  &c  is  equally  bad; 


ti**  «b»qt  t^uutglit  ltei  too  oiolfao*  of  drawtaga  tango**  t»  ift;  ittcniHrtuft,  and 
v.irioua  otlwr  partkularanaiiuring  fe»  or,  at  Joist,  seeh  of  time  as  would  prea*ot<  no 
oT'raonlhuar?  difficulty  t  wWe  too  oolotf  GeonMter  of  the  old  acted  would  perfcops  And 
tl  nt  Cho  oatioK  of  tbaao  iaqoirica-  would  ft  rami  gnat  ddBtmibos  and  nquirft  wwok 
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tim«t  «nd  that  otfaun  of  thta*  wtsjM.petBtfv  aJUusel*  ftnaw»anda«>  fowsai  bf  1 
uhf  mode  of  Mtogu^atiatK 


iid^le  emmciaftiona  of  <fbe  pi^peeWonvfci  pages  480  and 
•od  4*8,  are  unintelligible  witboutoxphraailen* 

Mr.  Duncan's  book  exhibits  none  of  the  pomp  and  preteti- 
olon  of  Ibe  volume  wMeh  we  have  been  noticing,  and  so  far 
it  w  well*  Why  it  baa  been  daMed  a  "  Supplement  to  Play- 
fair's  Geometry  and  Wood's  Algebra/'  we  are  at  a  leas  1o 
discover;  as,  besides  containing  ~  illustrations  of  these  works, 
it  embrace*  the  theory  of  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Land- 
ourveying,  Geography,  Navigation,  Fortification,  Conic  Sec- 
tions, the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry  and  Trigono- 
metry, the  Direct  and  Indirect  Method  of  Fluxions,  with 
many  other  particulars.  The  work  appears  to  be  a  transcript 
of  the  notes  used  by  the  anther,  in  lecturing  to  his  student$. 
Hence,  wo  are  constantly  meeting  with  the  awkwardness  of 
addresses  in  the  seeond  person—*"  you  get  the  notion/'  "  you 
tear  it  stated,"  Ate.  and  we  are  informed  about  "  the  business 
of  fAfecJofts  "(the  author's),  and  "  of  the  Natural  Philosophy 
olass/'  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  pages  869  and  270,  in 
which  the  changes  are  rung  to  satiety  oti  "this  class "  and 
others,  and  on  what  "  you  get  here/'  In  the  same  place, 
mho,  the  student  is  directed  to  furnish  himself  *  with  a  small 
«ttas,*'  "  and  some  small  work  on  Geography,  such  as  Guy's 
Treatise,  or  Pmkerton's  Abridgment,  or  both" — all  very  im- 
portant matter,  no  doubt,  Hi  the  tea*  of  a  work  on  pure 
.mathematics!  Wo  hare  also  numerous,  but  most  meagre 
sketches  of  the  history  and  -progress  of  mathematics.  The 
ontire  work,  indeed,  is  of  a  very  slight  and  superficial  nature. 
Too  much  is  grasped  at,  an*  nothing  is  done  well.  Such  fs 
too  frequently  the  character  of  our  English  courses  of  mathe- 
matics; and  lew  of  them  exceed  the  work  before  us,  in  this 
•eepect.  How  different  are  the  courses  of  Gamier  and  La- 
oroix,  in  French  I  ' 

la  the  remarks  en  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  the  reader  is 
led  to  suppose  that  whatever  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
belongs  to  Playfair,  as  there  is  no  hint  given  that  for  the  most 
part  Play  fair's  work  is  almost  a  transcript  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
gants.   Thus,  in  page  75,  we  arc  told  that  "  Playf air  does 
<notc0ftfeit#  himself  with  bidding  yon  try,  and  you  will  find 
-the  result  to  hold  as  he  has  announced;"  "  Playfair  makes  it 
a  *ule  to  quote,  some  postulate,"  dec;  and,  in  page  78,  the 
author  kindly  speaks  "  in  justification  of  the  conduct"  (not 
moral,  but  mathematical)  "  of  Playfair."    Mixed  with  them 
vulgarisms,  however,  we  find  some  useful  remarks  on  the  * 
six  books  of  Euelid,  which  merit  the  attention  of  the  stor 
but  which  are  often  ill  expressed.    In  his  remarks  o 
twenty-sixth  proposition  of  the  first  book,  sides  and  - 
ore  interchanged  by  mistake.    The  author  has  also 
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that  the  sixth  popeeWon  of  the  seme kook  "is  the  fi«t  in- 
stance of  an  indirect  demonstration;"  not  perceiving  that  the 
demonstration  of  the  fourth  is  as  essentially,  though  not  so 
apparently,  of  that  nature  as  any  in  Euclid.  His  attempt  to 
demonstrate  Playfair's  eleventh  axiom,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  theory  of  parallel:  lines*  is  entirely  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  tract  on  Conic  Sections,  the  same  genesis  is  adopted 
as  by  Dr.  Simeon,  and  the  principal  properties  are  investi- 
gated geometrically.  In  Trigonometry,  Playfair's  theory  is 
followed  closely;  and  the  reader  in  vain  looks  tor  the  ele- 

Kee  to  be  found  in  the  treatises  of  Woodhoose,  Gregory, 
roix,  and  Cagnoli*  His  roua  METHODS  of  resolving  right- 
angled  spherical  triangles,  which  torn  out  in  the  end  to  be 
but  one  method,  and] Us  cumbrous  and  numerous  roles  for 
"  the  affections  of  the  parts,"  confirm  this, 

In  Fluxions,  he  employs,  the  nearly,  exploded  English 
notation;  and  dots  piled  on  dots,  in  this  part  of  the  treatise, 
and  through  the  whole  work,  long  crooked  lines  used  as  the- 
vmc*htm>  instead  of  the  simple  and  elegant  brackets  or  pa- 
renthetical marks,  disfigure  the  operations.  The  notation* 
indeed,  we  consider  peculiarly  bad  and  inelegant;  and  we 
would  recommend  to  the  author  to  consider  attentively  Pea- 
cock, Babbage,  and  Hersehel's  Exercises  on  the  Calculus,— a 
work  which,  besides  its  other  excellencies,  exhibits  the  neat- 
est specimen  of  notation,  and  of  mathematical  typography, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  English,  or  any  other 
language.  The  author  derives  the  theory  of  Fluxions,  with- 
out the  consideration  of  motion,  hy  means  of  limits,  though 
not  in  the  best  manner.  The  proof  of  Taylor's  theorem, 
which  he  has  adopted,  we  have  long  considered  one  of  the 
best  for  the  purposes  of  teaching.  That  of  Lagrange,  even  if 
there  were  no  weightier  objections  against  itv  is  much  too 
abstraot  and  difficult  for  the  generality  of  students.  In  the 
theory  of  the  maacima  and  minima,  the  author  represents  the 
variable  quantity  by  the  abscissa,  and  its  funotion  by  the  ordi- 
nate of  a  curve.-  This  we  consider  very  bad;  and  we  would 
far  prefer  even  the  old  axiomatic,  common*sense  principle, 
that  the  fluxion  is  nothing  when  the  function  is  a  maximum 
or  minimum,  because  in  that  state  the  function  is  neither  in- 
creasing nor  diminishing.  In  the  Inverse  Method,  he  gives 
scarcely  any  rules,  except  those  which  result  immediately 
from  what  was  established  in  the  Direct  Method.  We  find  no 
general  investigation  of  the  mode  of  integrating  rational  frac- 
tions, or  of  managing  irrational  functions;  nor  have  we  any 
allusion  to  the  beautiful  and  simple  method  of  integrating 
functions,  in  which  the  differential  of  an  arc  is  multiplied  by 
k  power  of  the  sine  or  cosine  of  the  same  ere.    In  thje  few 
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iaatanoes  which  are  gives  of  finding  fluents  by  logarithms, 
instead  of  establishing  the  roles  by  an  analytical  investigation, 
lie  gives,  like  some  of  the  older  writers,  merely  a  synthetic* 
proof,  of  no  higher  order  than  the  proof  of  an  operation  in 
division  by  the  converse  process  of  multiplication.  In  this 
way,  the  student  sees  that  the  conclusion  is  trne;  but  he  is 
not  taught  how  to  discover  any  thing  of  a  similar  kind. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  large  collection  of  ex* 
erolses  on  the  preceding  part  of  the  work,  left  for  the  pupil 
to  resolve.  These  are  of  considerable  consequence ;  but  wo 
conceive,  there  are  too  many  of  them  on  Geometry,  and  too 
few  on  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  work,  which,  would 
most  require  them. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  this  work  to  be  very  confused, 
and  but  indifferently  composed*  The  same  subject  is  again 
and  again  broken  off  and  resumed.  Thus  we  have  Algebra 
taken  up  several  times;  the  maxima  and  minima  twice; 
Spherical  Trigonometry  twice,  Ac.  In  the  actual  business  of 
teaching,  subjects  may  occasionally  be  dropped  and  resumed, 
according  to  circumstances ;  but  the  unity  and  continuity  of 
a  book  should  be  as  little  as  possible  interrupted  in  such  away. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  its  general  character,  we  do 
not  think  this  work  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  teaching. 
At  the  same  time  it  contains  a  slight  sketch  of  many  important 
subjects;  and  though  it  displays  little  taste,  and  is  by  no 
means  on  the  plan  which  we  consider  best  in  the  present 
state  of  science  ;  yet  in  the  hands  of  its  author  as  a  text  book, 
it  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  useful  system  of  instruction  of 
considerable  extent. 

Such  are  the  works  which  we  regard,  as  affording  a  fair 
speoimen  of  the  present  state  of  the  Scottish  school  of  pure 
soience.  We  feel  much  pleasure  in  mentioning  one  honora- 
ble exoeption  to  the  general  statement  which  we  have  made. 
Mr.  Wallace,  the  present  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  is  proved  by  his  writings  to  be  not 
only  a  man  of  talents  and  of  correct  mathematical  taste  ;  but 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  improved  analysis.  How  far 
he  has  been  able  to  succeed,  during  the  short  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  his  appointment,  in  improving  the  state  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  seminary  to  which  he  belongs,  we  have  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  we  wish  him  every  success  in 
the  prosecution  of  so  desirable  an  object.  Mr.  Ivory,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  is  also  a  mathematician  of  the  highest  character; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Spenoe,  of  Greenock,  gave  strong  evidence 
of  possessing  talents  of  no  ordinary  kind  for  the  cultivation 
and  extension  of  science.  Neither  of  these,  however,  can 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  science  in  Scotland? 


aad  ihey  eoneeqnen%  form  no  exception  to  tho  view*  wMefc 
we  hewn  advanced. 

In  this  article  we  hewe  confined  oar  attention  to  the  state 
of  pare  mathematics  hi  Scotland.  In  chemistry,  and  in  expert- 
mental  philosophy  in  general,  thai  country  holds  a  far  more 
respectable  rank.  Since  the  important  discoveries  of  Black, 
whom  wo  may  regard  as  onr  townsman,  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  these  subjects  in  Scotland ;  and  the  same  laodable 
spirit  of  inqoiry  lain  socoewftrl  operation  at  the  present  time. 
It  Is  from  hie  labours  in  this  field  of  investigation,  that  Profes- 
sor Leslie  has  derived  the  character  which  he  enjoys.  His 
discoveries  in  experimental  philosophy  hare  justly  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  original  talents  j.  and  bare  gained 
him  a  reputation,  whtoe  his  mathematical  writings  hare  per* 
haps  tended  to  dfrnkiteh,  but  by  no  means  to  increase. 

In  our  next  number,  wo  shall  notice  some-of  the  late  scien- 
tific 'pubaioatippa  in  Ireland,  and  shall  take  occasion  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  etete-of  orience  in  this  country. 


ON  IRISH  POOR  LAWS. 

TO  HEN&Y  GEATTAN,  &*.  J&  ?. 

o»  cos  |aoio**t,tuittm  sea  Heira*  or  commit*  t^ 

qniaoquGE,*  ifpnnwAXiov  or  xas  joon  i**%  wro  uumjlnd. 

Bx&AtTy  March  80, 1836. 

Sib, 

You  have  the  good  fortune  to  bear  a  name,  which-  possesses 
a  hereditary  claim  upon  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  Irishmen*  It  is 
imperishably  associated  with  the  only  few  sunny  days,  that,  for  centu- 
ries, brightened  the  horizon  of  our  unfortunate  country.  That  you 
inherit  more  than  the  mere  name  of  your  venerated  father,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe.  The  commanding  powers  of  his  intellect,  the 
diamond  sparkling  of  his  wit,  the  indomitable  energies  of  his  spirit, 
and  the  resistless  tide  of  his  eloquence,  it  were  vain  to  expect ;  but 
I  do  hope,  that  the  unsullied  mantle  of  his  integrity,  his  benevolence, 
and  his  patriotism,  has  descended  upon  hfs  son,  and  will  be  preserved 
without  a  stain.  As  the  foundation  of  this  hope,  I  have  rejoiced  to 
•behold  yon  take  a  deep  and  generous  interest  in  every  thing  con- 
nected with  she  improvement  or  the  sorrows  of  your  countrymen. 
To  a  heart  uncontamhialed  by  the  cold  and  selfish  maxims  of  the 
world,  nothing  can  be  more  depressing  than  the  squalid  poverty  and 
ntter  destitution,  that  so  often  meet  the  eye  in  our  fair  and  fertile 
island.  Whilst,  in  numerous  instances,  the  vigorous  arm  of  man- 
hood becomes  nerveless,  firom  hopeless  (inactivity,  and  the  feeble  voice 
of  infancy  and  age  pleads  in  rain  for  the  meatiest  sustenance  of 
nature— we  instantly  conclude,  that  inch  things  ate  at  variance  with 
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.It^cioiie  Fnsifw^^ 
by  the  setty  or  the  wiokedneae  of  metei  and  that  they  may  assuredly 
be  remedied  by,  hia  wisdom  and  virtue,  Tbeee  ere  amiable  feelings, 
aad  I. sh auto. c^pise. the  men  that  did  not  ffcesjuentlgr  indulge  them; 
Mat*  afe  the  same  thnevJteccorda  with  our  experience*,  that  there  are 
tta  caaea  in  which  we  aw  so  liable  to  be  deceived*  as  those  ia  which 
one  sympathy  inteBferee  with  out  judgment.  The  suffer ing  is  imtoe* 
diate  and  affecting;  &  generous  impulse  prompt*  us.  ta  relieve  it*  and 
*e  scorn  the  coH  and  tediotis  calculations,  of  remote  consequent*** 
Hence*  the  ihultitede  of  Utopian  scheme*  for  promoting  the  perfec- 
tibility and  happiness*  of  man,  that  have  amused  benevolent  peroon* 
fear  a  season^  And  passed  away  "  She  the  heseiesS  fabric  of  a  vision;" 
or  have*  been  reincniftered  only  for  producing  results*  dutectly  the 
nswease  o£  those  that  were  anticipated* 

Qf-aUi  the  objects  of  bcneVoieecej  none  has  more  completely  occu> 
pied  the  nltnds}.  or  mane  frequently  bafBed  the  caknktiona  of  legie* 
later*  and  phdosophers,  than  the  support  of  the  Pocfc  The  truth  i*, 
tlegseaf  mnehsneof  aoeietj  is  too  vast  in-  its)  framer  and  too  cotaph* 
cased  in  its  arovetnennvto  be  tbjowfcighly  camptehesWIed  asf  a-  wholes 
by  the  understanding  of  man*  and  hence,  eh*eiy»  the  comparative 
ftiluae  of  ail  the  plana  hitherto  edopted.  Judging  from,  particular 
facta;  and  deducing*  general  conclusions  from  partial)  experiments*. 
Dot  duly  considering  die  ensnbined  results  of  a  series  o€  cauaea  and 
effects^  laws  have  ton  often  been*  extended  to  a  whole  nation,  which, 
thoqght  applicable  to<  apart*  have  been  at  utter  variance  with  the 
hnbite  and  interests  of  the,  people  atlatfgfe  I  am  satisfied  that  seen* 
mistake  of  this  kind,  operating  upon*  a  benevolent,  nature*  lias  led  yon 
to  propose  the  Bill,  of  which*  you  have  given  notice,;  &>o  meliorating 
tarn  condrlioa  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland.  The  temporary  success  of 
seme  pertiai  esp^riment  m  your  own  vicinity!  brought  about*  in  all 
probability,  moan  by  the  energy  and  influence  of  the  pensone  direct* 
ing  it,  than  by  the  wisdom  or  eftciency  of  the  plan:  upon;  which  it  ia 
fended,  seema  to*  have  led  you  into  the.  error  of  conceiving,  that, 
even  under  tirrjnjstencee  and  a  management  totally  different,  the 
same  results  would  continue  td  be  produced^  Added  to  this,  you 
seenxtb  knaginethat  yon  have;  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  sound* 
nam  ofyouc  views,  i&thejnodincd  Poor :  .La  we  of  Scotland*  that  have . 
hitherto  produced  good,  rather  than  evil.  Now,  although  I  cordially 
join  with  yon  in  foelmg  n^n  thia  imp'ortsnt,  suhjj9Ct,i  add  although  I 
honow  diatsindl^ess. of  nature  thati  I  ,aro  persuaded,,  baa  induced 
yonxto  being  yeur.  neepesition  hofona  Panlieroent,  I  am  compelled  to*. 
differ  from  you,  son*  cSor  both. wish  regard  to  the  wisdom  and  .the 
results  cf  your  phm. . 

Shrv  you  are  about  to  introduce  a.  meaeure  respecting  Ireland;  .of 
infinitely  greater,  importance- than  any  other,  which  could  claim  the 
attention  of  Pdrlrament*  It;  is  not  a  question  affecting,  exclusively, 
any  wligieuH.sect  or  poetical  party,  any  peculiar  profession  or  pur* 
suit,  new  distinct  classor  order  of  men  in  society*.  It  embraces  all 
these ;  from  the  highest  Peer  to  the  lowest  Pauper*    Nay  more :  it 
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aims  at  a  mighty  revolution  in  the  whole  social  system;  trenching' 
upon  righto,  and  conferring  privileges;  and  utterly  changing,  both 
in  feeling  and  in  fact,  many  of  the  most  important  relations  which 
man  bean  to  man.  Nor  would  it  atop  even  here.  Generations  yet 
unborn  might  have  cause  to  bless  or  to  execrate  its  author;  and 
the  latest  posterity  would  feel  its  effects.  Have  you  seriously  and 
deliberately  considered  these  things  ?  Have  you  consulted  the  ve- 
nerable Fathers  of  Parliament,  such  as  Newport,  and  Tierney,  and 
Parnell  ?  Have  you  sought  instruction  from  the  vigorous  and  liberal 
minds  of  Canning,  and  Robinson,  and  Mackintosh,  and  Brougham  ? 
Have  you  reflected,  that  all. the  standard  Political  Economists,  of  all 
countries,  are  directly  arrayed  against  you,  such  as  Montesquieu, 
Smith,  Malthus,  Townsend,  and  Ricardo?  If  you  have  not  duly 
reflected  upon  the  stupendous  consequences  that  may  spring  from 
such  a  measure ;  if  you  have  not  consulted  these  sage  advisers ;  if 
you  have  not  studied  these  high  authorities,  I  trust  you  will  not  con* 
sider  it  less  conformable  to  true  wisdom,  than  it  is  becoming  the 
diffidence  of  youth  and  inexperience,  to  pause  in  a  career,  in  which 
you  may  be  so  aided  by  a  benevolent  but  uncalculating  sympathy,  as 
to  carry  an  object,  that  may  prove  disastrous  to  your  country. 

But,  you  only  propose  it,  you  allege,  as  an  Experiment.  What  I 
try  experiments  in  Legislation !  It  may  be  very  well  to  try  experi* 
ments  upon  your  own  estate,  where  you  have  the  reins  in  your  own 
hand,  and  where  you  can  curb  the  unruly  at  your  pleasure*  But  it  ia 
not  gust  so  safe  to  experiment  with  perhaps  two  millions  of  people, 
whom  you  might  find  it  difficult  to  bring  back  from  idleness  and 
plenty,  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  others,  to  scanty  fare,  and  hard 
labour.  You  may  easily  put  the  stone  in  motion  upon  a  declivity, 
that  you  would  vainly  attempt  to  arrest  in  its  progress.  From  the 
very  constitution  of  human  nature,  men  readily  fall  in  with  changes 
conducive  to  their  immediate  ease  and  comfort:  but,  it. has  been 
justly  said  of  all  political  evil,  that  the  medicine  is  of  much  slower 
operation  than  the  poison— tardiora  remedia  quam  mala.  All  ex* 
periments  in  political  economy  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided,  unless 
commenced  upon  principles  indisputable  in  theory,  and  supported  by 
facts  or  analogies.  That  the  introduction  of  any  Form  of  Poor  Laws 
into  Ireland,  is  thus  sanctioned,  I  think  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
prove. 

I  freely  admit,  that,  as  from  the  constitution  of  man  and  human 
affairs,  it  can  never  be  expected  that  "  the  Poor  shall  cease  out  of 
the  land,"  it  seems  equally  consistent  with  the  designs  of  Providence, 
and  the  feelings  of  nature,  that  the  affluent  should  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  destitute  and  helpless.  But,  even  virtues  when  car* 
ried  to  an  extreme,  may  produce  the  same  effects  as  vices.  The  man 
who  "  would  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,"  without  regard  to 
the  proper  claims  of  his  own  family,  might  be  more  benevolent  in 
design,  but  certainly  not  less  mischievous  in  practice,  than  the  cold 
and  heartless  miser.  I  think,  therefore,  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
admitting  it  as  a  sound  principle  of  Legislation,  that  where  any  law 
may  affect  various  interests,  no  one  party  should  have  its  feelings  ex- 
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flwwbr  consulted,  to  the  injury  of  ell  the  rest.  Tfiat  enactment 
must  always  be  tfce  best,  whicW  £sirl y  balancing  interests  and  righto, 
produce*  the  largest  tun  of  general  good,  with  the  smallest  portioa 
of  individual  proration*  In  aJlattempta,  therefore,  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  who  are  confessedly/  in  general*  the  least 
worthy  portion  of  the  community,  we  should  never  forget  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  industrious  and  virtuous  part  of  society.  I  am 
aatiafiedj  however,  that  in  the  subject  under  consideration,  it  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary  to  enter  into  calculations  respecting  the  balance 
of  conflicting  feelings  and  privileges ;  for,  I  am  persuaded,  it  may  be 
proved)  almost  to  demonstration,  that  all  attempts  to  legislate  in 
matters  of  pure  benevolence,  must  defeat  the  very  ends  which  they 
are  designed  to  accomplish*  The  poor  and  the  rich,  the  idle  and  the 
quluatrious,  the  worthless  and  the  virtuous*  are  equally  interested  in 
Opposing  ail  regulations  that  would  establish  a  compulsory  and  odious 
tax,  in  die  room  of  kind  and  voluntary  charity. 

The  lower  classes  of  society  are  not  actuated  by  those  stirring  and 
and  active  principles,  that  animate  the  industry,  or  stimulate  the  am- 
bttiro  of  the  middling  and  better  ranks.    Bora  in  obscurity,  or  re- 
duced to  it,  in  most  instances,  by  indolence  or  vice,  they  have  scarce- 
ly any  desire  to  improve  their  condition.    The  same  wretched  hovel 
shelters  successive  generations;  and  the  only  spring  of  action,  in 
moat  oases,  is  the  mere  sensation  of  hunger,  or  other  bodily  wants. 
Were  this  sole  stimulus  to  action  removed,  by  giving,  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Irish,  who  are  proverbially  indolent,  thoughtless,  and 
isnprovident,  a  vested  and  legal  right  in  the  property  and  industry  of 
all  around  them,  our  unfortunate  country  would,  in  a  very  few  years, 
-  aink  into  still  lower  depths  of  moral  and  social  degradation*    Even  in 
prosperous,  wealthy,  and  manufacturing  England,  the  Poor  Bates  a- 
naojiating  to  set**  or  eight  millions  annually,  are  considered  by  every 
msjo  of  sense,  to  be  the  greatest  bane  of  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
the  country.    From  Cornwall  to  the  Tweed,  there  it  not  one  respeo 
table  individual,  who  is  not  anxious  to  see  the  nuisance  abated,  or  air 
together  removed;    It  is  diffused  through  the  body  politic,  like  an  in- 
grained and  incurable  distemper;  or  rather,  it  broods  like  an  incubus 
upon  the  property  and  industry  of  the  country,  which  is  only  enabled 
to  bear  it,  by  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce.   And  is  it  a  system  like,  this,  which  you  would  introduce  into 
Ireland-^omparativery  poor  in  all  parts,  and  bankrupt  in  many  ?  In 
Ulster,  from  a  pretty  general  diffusion  of  manufactures,  and  habits  of 
industry,  we  might  be  able  to  bear  up  against  it  for  a  few  years ;  but 
in  the  south  and  west,  where,  in  many  places,  the  idle  are  to  the  em* 
ployed,  as  tea  to  one,  its  duration  would  be  very  short  indeed.    As 
the  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh  eat  up-  the  healthy  and  well-favoured,  the 
paupers  would  soon  swallow  up  the  rent  of  the  landholders,  and  every 
man  of  enterprise  and  industry  would  flee  from  the  scene  of  desola- 
tion.   Mr.  Martin  might  devote  himself;  without  interruption,  to  his 
benevolent  pursuits  in  the  metropolis ;  as  the  parish  officers  would 
kindly  undertake  the  entire  management  of  his  romantic  estates  in 
Cuonemara.    To-  the  poor,  themselves,  such  a  system  would  be 
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equally  ruinous,  in  the  issue.  For  a  short  time,  it  is  true,  they  might 
think  it  a  good  thing  to  eat  the  bread  for  which  others  had  toiled, 
and  to  consume  the  envied  plenty  of  their  superiors ;  but  those  im- 
mediately above  them,  would  be  quickly  reduced  to  their  own  level  % 
and  joining  in  the  plunder  of  the  next  grade,  they  would  increase 
in  numbers,  and  pull  down  rajfck  after  rank,  until  the  whole  social 
fabric  would  be  reduced  taone  base  and  miserable  level*  In  such  m 
degraded  mass,  demoralised  in  principles,  practice,  and  habits,  there 
would  be  no  source  of  renovation. '  They  would  go  on  multiplying, 
like  the  dogrwhich  were  put  ashore  in  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
until  they  hiettf  destroyed  every  thing  within  their  reach,  and  then  they 
would  exercise  their  passions  upon  one  another.  That  this  is  no  ex- 
aggerated picture,  may  be  justly  inferred  from  the  enormous  amount, 
and  demoralizing  influence  of  the  Poor  Rates  in  England,  with  all  her 
advantages ;  where  the  sentiment  of  charity  is  too  often  converted 
into  hatred,  and  where  the  amiable  feelings  of  grathude  are  super- 
ceded by  those  of  rapacity  and  insolence. 

But  you  do  not  intend  to  adopt  the  odious  system  pursued  in 
England r  you  prefer  the  modified  one  of  Scotland,  where  voluntary 
subscriptions  are  first  collected,  and  when  these  are  insufficient,  a 
compulsory  tax  is  voted  by  the  parish.  This,  you  seem  to  think, 
would  wring  something  from  the  niggardly  and  uncharitable,  and  les- 
sen the  burthen  of  the  generous  and  humane.  Now,  the  plausibility 
of  this  argoment  and  the  apparent  moderation  •  of  your  plan,  are 
jamongst  the  strongest  objections  to  your  proposition ;  beeause  it  will 
be  the  more  likely  to  mislead  other  benevolent  persons,  as  well  as 
yourself.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  necessary  to  inquire  into*  she  soli- 
dity of  your  reasoning. 

With  regard  to  Scotland,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  die  Poor 
Laws  in  that  country,  you  could  scarcely  have  selected  a  more  un- 
favourable instance  in  support  of  your  proposal*  You  must  be  aware,' 
that  the  Poor  Laws  to  which  you  allude,  were  established  in  Scot- 
land, a  very  short  time  after  the  Reformation.  The  country  was  at 
that  period  but  thinly  inhabited ;  nor  has  it,  indeed,  at  any  time,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  and  productiveness,  supported  a  population 
equal  to  any  other  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  A  kind  of  con- 
ditional provision  was  then  made  for  the  poor,  in  lieu  of  the  support 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  monasteries ;  but, 
in  reality,  the  enactment  slept  for  ages,  as  a  dead  law  in  the  Statute 
Book.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  seasons  of  distress,  and  especially  in 
the  disastrous  years  of  1816  and  1817,  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
the  law  into  general  operation.  These  attempts,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  instances,  were  foiled  by  the  proverbial  prudence  of  the 
influential  part  of  the  community ;  who,  with  the  example  of  Eng- 
land before  their  eyes,  did  not  choose  to  lay  upon  their  property, 
and  to  entail  upon  their  posterity,  the  odious  burthen  of  an  increas- 
ing and  pernicious  tax.  I  believe  it  would  puzzle  you  to  find  in  all 
Scotland,  fifty  parishes,  in  which  the  Poor  Rates  have  bees  at  any 
time  levied,  or  even  one,  m  which  they  were  continued  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time.    The  fact  is,  the  Scotch  have  long  been  an 
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educated,  virtuous,  and  persevering  ptople ;  and  whenever  they  did 
-  not  find  profitable  employment  at  home,  they  carried  their  talent*  and 
their  industry  into  better  markets,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Hence, 
unlets  in  peculiar  seasons  of  scarcity  or  want  of  employment,  in  which 
voluntary  benevolence  was  almost  always  able  to  meet  the  emergency, 
the  operation  of  the  poor  laws  was  never  required ;  and,  therefore,  so 
far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  the  argument  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
Were  it  even,  however,  as  conformable  to  fact,  as  it  is  contrary  to  it, 
that  Poor  Laws  had  been  regularly  in  force  in  that  country,  the  com- 
parison would  not  hold  good,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  which  differs 
from  Scotland  in  the  most  striking  degree,  in  education,  feelings,habits, 
and  institutions. 

The  only  show  of  argument  that  I  have  ever  seen  used  in  favour 
of  permanent  and  compulsory  Poor  Rates,  is  that  before  alluded 
to,  viz. :  that  all  contribute,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  to  the 
support  of  the  indigent,  instead  of  leaving  the  whole  burthen  upon  the 
generous  and  conscientious.  This  argument  is  specious ;  and  as  it 
accords  with  our  contempt  of  a  penurious  and  uncharitable  spirit,  always 
produces  some  effect.  Now,  it  is  an  admitted  principle  of  political  econ- 
omy, that  population  multiplies  with  the  means  of  sustenance ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  scarcely  less  acknowledged,  that  pauperism  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  liberality  with  which  it  is  relieved.  It  is  the  nature 
of  all  animals  to  prefer  ease  and  plenty,  to  toil  and  want.  "Where 
the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together."  Where 
there  is  food,  there  will  be  mouths  to  eat  it :  where  men  can  live 
without  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  they  will  not  exhaust  themselves  with 
anxiety  and  labour.  I  have  witnessed  many  illustrations  of  these 
principles  on  a  small  scale;  and  without  variation  of  result.  A  very 
striking  instance  occurs  to  my  mind  at  this  moment.  A  town, 
jn  this  county,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
country,  had  the  good  fortune,  as  it  was  thought,  to  obtain  several 
bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  the  additional  happiness  of 
having  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  a  most  liberal  and  humane  nobility 
and  gentry.  Large  sums  were  periodically  expended,  on  fuel,  food, 
and  clothing.  In  short,  the  poor  were  made  so  comfprtable,  that  the 
praise  of  the  good  town  was  heard  from  every  tongue.  When  this 
system  had  been  in  operation  for  a  few  years,  I  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  in  the  very  place.  I  was  much  astonished  CD  observe 
a  vast  number  of  beggars  loitering  about  the  corners,  or  crawling  along 
the  streets.  On  asking  my  friend  for  an  explanation  of  a  circum- 
stance so  unexpected,  he  replied— "We  have  made  idlers  by  our 
bounties,  and  beggars  by  our  alms :  had  we  thrown  away  the  money 
which  we  have  distributed,  it  would  have  been  better  disposed  of:  we 
must  utterly  change  our  system :  we  have  been  judging  from  our  own 
wishes  and  feelings,  rather  than  from  human  nature."  The  system 
has  been  much  changed ;  but  the  effects  of  the  primary  error  have  not 

Jet  been  done  away ;  and  probably  never  will  be  altogether  removed, 
low, this  is  but  one  instance  out  of  thousands  which  might  be  adduced, 
to  prove  that  benevolence  often  defeats  its  own  object,  by  aug- 
menting the  very  evil  which  it  endeavours  to  remove.    And  such, 
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lam  confident,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  indigent  classes  m 
this  country,  would  be  ttte  inevitable  consequences  of  a  permanent 
and  compulsory  provision  fbr  the  poor.  Where  then,  to  any  party, 
would  be  the  eventual  tain  of  wringing  a  reluctant  contribution 
from  a  few  Belflsh  mortals,  which  would,  in  a  very  little  time,  fell  fcr 
rihort  of  supporting  the  increase  of  pauperism,  occasioned  by  a  vision* 
ary  and  impolitic  system?  It  could  give  no  pleasure  to  any  being  but 
a  d&non,  to  deprive  another  of  that  which  he  values,  when  the  depri- 
vation can  produce  no  possible  good  to  any  creature.  If  we  add 
to  this  consideration,  that  the  increase  of  pauperism,  would  not  be 
Che  only  evil  result  from  the  establishment  of  Poor  Rates,  but  that  it 
would  bring  in  its  train  all  the  degrading  vices  too  often  attendant  upon 
extreme  povery,  We  would  havfc  no  great  reason  to  beast  of  our 
serving  the  ends  of  humanity,  by  violating  the  miser's  hoard.  To 
him  it  is  only  useless ;  to  those  who  would  share  in  it)  under  such  ch> 
cumstatices,  it  wfculd  be  pernicious.  Besides  this,  the 'argument  k 
bottomed  upon  an  error,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  those  whore* 
fuse  to  contribute  voluntarily,  to  the  support  of  the  Poor.  From  the 
customs  of  society,  the  feelings  Of  nature,  and  the  powerful  influence 
of  public  opinion,  there  are  but  very  few,  indeed,  who  do  not,  in  some 
way,  lend  assistance  to  the  indigent.  The  amount  and  mode,  will 
necessarily  vary  according  to  dispositions  and  views ;  but  in  the  veiy 
town  in  which  I  write,  there  is  a  practical  proof,  that  the  interests  of 
the  poor  witt  not  be  neglected,  nor  any  intolerable  burthen  thrown 
upon  the  humane,  because  there  ate  no  compulsory  laws  to  emerge 
the  niggardly  and  hard  hearted.  Belfast  has  long  been  distinguished 
by  numerous  institutions,  for  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  ^arisfortaae, 
which  have  been  most  liberally  supported  by  the  voluntary  con*, 
tributions,  and  admirably  regulated  by  the  gratuitous  attention  of 
the  inhabitants.;  and  I  can  safely  assert,  that  of  a  large  population* 
there  could  not  be  found  five  individuals  possessing  the  means,  w&o 
have  disgraced  themselves  by  refusing  subscriptions  to  the  princi- 
pal charities.  Every  thing  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  exemplary 
kindness  and  discretion.  There  ate  no  partialities,  no  misapplication 
of  funds,  no  intriguing  for  situations,  no  serving  of  private  interests. 
The  public  are  satisfied,  that  their  Benefactions  are  well  and  wiaely 
applied;  the  natural  and  proper  tone  of  society  is  preserved ;  the  af- 
fluent contribute  cheerfully  and  benevolently,  viewing  the  distressed 
as  unfortunate  brethren,  and  not  as  thankless  nuisances;  and  the 
poor  receive  with  gratitude  and  respect,  not  as  a  right  but  as  a 
boon,  what  is  kindly  and  liberally  given.  Charity  is  made  the  hand* 
maid  of  industry  and  moral  improvement:  the  profligate  are  restrained 
and  the  virtuous  encouraged ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  alms,  the 
spirit  of  independence  is  not  altogether  lost ;  whilst  the  miserable 
increase  of  pauperism,  is  effectually  prevented.  Notwithstanding  all 
our  Irish  failings,  I  am  willing  to  stake  both  my  character  aftkL  cause, 
upon  the  comparison  of  Belfast  with  any  town  of  equal  popula- 
tion in  tho  Bister  island,  that  Is  under  the  rail  operation  of  the  heart- 
less and  degrading  system  of  the  English  Poor  Rates. 
But  I  have  heard  it  urged,  that  the  introduction  of  poor  laws 
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wufctt  bringpheme  die  abstoieft  proprietors,  and  cause  them  to  spend 
their  time  and  their  raottey  amongst  their  tenantry,  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  country.  "  This  is  h  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  j"  and  were  I  convinced  that  it  would  be  the  result  of  the  poor- 
rates,  I  would  consider  it,  undoubtedly,  as  at  least  some  sort  of  counter- 
poise to  the  crying  evils  of  the  system*  I  em  persuaded,  however, 
that  although  it  might  produce  a  temporary  mitigation  of  suffering,  it 
would  eventually  increase  the  disease.  Where  there  is  no  legal  power 
to  compel  men  to  work,  hunger  is  often  the  only  stimulus  to  exertion. 
Remove  that,  by  giving  a  certainty  of  support,  even  to  the  idle  and  toe 
profligate,  and  such  characters  will  soon  multiply  .in  the  land.  If 
their  families  must  be  supported  by  ethers,  they  will  give  themselves 
little  concern  en  the  subject.  Having  a  mortgage  upon  the  exertions 
and  property  of  their  neighbours,  why  need  they  toil  and  sweat  f 
Oh  I  but  industry  is  a  part  of  your  plan :  you  will  cause  them  to  work, 
and  give  a  portion  of  the  Poor  Rates  perhaps  as  .wages.  I  should  lite 
to  see  a  landlord  Superintending  the  Improvement  of  his  estate  with 
such  labourers*  All  certain  of  a  support ;  the  skilled  and  careful 
receiving  no  more  than  the  useless  and  the  lazy ;  all  working  with  re- 
luctance, and  without  interest ;  many  sulky  end  insolent;  the  kindest 
feelings  would  not  be  likely  to  subsist  between  the  parties,  nor  would 
the  proprietor  be  very  grateful  to  those  legislators  who  pretended  to 
be  more  interested  about  his  prosperity  than  he  was  himself.  Sup- 
petoe,  however,  that  the  business  should  go  on,  for  a  few  years,  with 
eornpusMNi  on  both  sides,  amidst  hatred,  and  wrangling,  and  discon- 
tent, improvement  must  come  to  an  end  some  time ;  and  the  landlord, 
looking  for  some  kind  of  return  for  his  annoyances,  and  expenditure, 
and  want  of  comfort,  would  naturally  desire  to  manage  hfe  improved 
property  with  fewer  hands  than  had  to  be  employed  in  making  the 
improvements.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  .surplus  labourers,  and 
with  a  crowd  of  craving  children,  die  o&pring  of  foolish  marriages, 
contracted  in  consequence  of  a  positive  support,  in.  prospect  ?  Why, 
the  landholder  must  either  employ  and  feed  tlieoo,  or  give  them  food 
without  employment :  a  pleasant  alternative,  no  doubt,  for  a  man  who 
seer  himself  surrounded  by  an  idle,  and  consequently  profligate  race, 
wbom  the  laws  have  fastened  -upon  him,  to  consume  the  gifts  of  bis 
ancestors,  the  fruits  of  his  own  labours,  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
ohildren.  Would  such  a  system  produce  resident  landlords?  Would  it 
not,  <on  the  contrary,  drive  every  man  of  consequence  from  the  country  ? 
Would  he  not  rather  at  once  give  up  his  estate  to  the  will  and  plea- 
sore  of  die  harpies,  created  by  a  mistaken  benevoleooe,  than  have  the 
continued  mortification  of  beholding  it  devoured  before  his  face? 
That  such  would  be  the  necessary  result  of  Poor  Rates,  amidst  the 
thoughtless,  vast,  and  unemployed  population  of  Ireland,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  when  we  consider,  that  even  in  favoured  England,  with 
so  many  sources  of  employment,  the  amount  of  the  odious  tax  often 
exceeds  the  whole  rental  (both  houses  and  lands)  of  the  Parish.  It 
is  a  notorious  feet,  that  in  many  parts  of  that  country,  from  the  year 
1816  to  1821,  several  farms  lay  altogether  unoccupied,  as  the  owners 
cotuUlad  nontenants  who  would  take  them,  subject  to  the  Poor  ftates, 
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even  when  offered/rae  of  rent!  And  Is  this  the  system,  or  one  which 
would  inevitably  lead  to  it,  that  the  ton  of  Ireland's  dearest  Patriot 
would  entail  upon  his  country  1 

The  hurried  and  desultory  manner  in  which  this  article  is  written, 
in  order  to  introduce  so  important  a  subject,  as  early  as  possible,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  public,  necessarily  precludes  me  from  illus- 
trating many  other  obvious  and  powerful  reasons  against  the  measure 
which  you  propose*  A  few  ef  those  I  shall  just  mention.  It  would 
operate  indirectly,  as  a  strong  premium  to  idleness,  improvidence,  and 
profligacy ;  tend  to  sever  the  natural  bonds  which  connect  the  differ- 
ent  classes  of  society;  dry  up  the  streams  of  private  benevolence; 
press  with  the  greatest  severity  upon  the  most  impoverished  districts ; 
oppress  the  industrious,  for  the  sake  of  the  idle ;  destroy  the  sympa- 
thy of  relationship ; ,  and,  above  all,  it  would  annihilate  every  reeling 
of  independence,  and  every  chance  of  improvement  amongst  the 
humbler  classes  of  society. 

There  is  one  paramount  and  irreparable  evil,  however,  which  it 
would  inflict  upon  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  which  ought  to  be 
placed  full  in  the  view  of  the  country.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  on 
all  hands,  that  the  introduction  of  capital  and  manufactures,  can  alone 
effect  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  in  those 
extensive  districts.  The  risk  of  failure,  even  under  present  circum- 
stances, has  hitherto  been  deemed  so  great,  that  scarcely  any  man 
or  body  of  men,  has  yet  ventured  on  the  experiment.  But  this 
chance  of  Ion  would  be  magnified  into  certainty,  were  capital,  on  its 
introduction,  subjected  to  a  heavy  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  There  might  be  some  doubt  whether  the  people  would  work, 
or  whether  the  manufacture  would  prosper;  but  there  can  be  none, 
that  Poor  Rates  would  be  gladly  received,  and  eagerly  consumed.  Is 
it  possible,  that  any  man  enjoying  the  use  of  his  understanding, 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  invest  capital,  either  in  Munster  or 
Connaught?  Your  proposed  Bill  ought  really  to  be  denominated 
"  A  Bill  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  capital  and  manufactures  into 
Ireland." 

That  the  really  indigent  and  distressed,  have  a  claim  upon  the  com- 
munity for  support,  must  be  admitted ;  but  I  am  persuaded  it  is  the 
wisest  and  safest  plan,  to  leave  the  means  of  support,  to  the  benevo- 
lence and  discretion  of  individuals.  This  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
Nature,  and  the  will  of  God.  And  though  some  cases  of  hardship 
must  occur  under  any  system,  there  is  more  charity  in  the  world  than 
most  of  persons  believe ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  none  will  be  al- 
lowed to  perish  of  want,  in  any  community  where  there  are  means  to 
relieve  them.  Even  general  suffering  excites  general  sympathy ;  as 
was  signally  proved  by  the  noble  generosity  of  England,  to  the  des- 
titute population  of  part  of  our  country,  in  the  year  1822. 

I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  pause  in  your  course,  if  you  do  not  alto- 
gether stop,  in  order  that  the  sentiments  of  the  country  may  be  taken 
upon  a  measure,  involving  interests  so  extensive,  and  consequences 
so  important.    I  am,  Sir,  6c.  , 

PflttOFATRIS. 


Th*  Cradle. 
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THE  CRADLE. 


Sweet  couch  of  FeseetOmsj^  a  vearb^ned,  What  shall  the  do,  while  thus  her  thoughts  art/ 

ffqpp  on  thy  pillow  I  repos'd  my  hoart  1  driven 

O  many  a  rear  of  sorrow  hath  been  mine,  Twixthopeandfear?— O  she  can  trust  in  heavaa. 
Mao*  I  was  swaddled  in  those  bands  of  thine! 


And  still,  Inidall  that  Heaven  vouchsafes  to  me,      O  God !  how  dreadful  is  the  very  thought, 

IsJ*h— taTBln—toflndaoouchliLethee.  That  the  sweet  child  on  whom  we  fondly  doat, 

Ah  1  whatsoever  be  our  ate  below,  Kay  prove  at  last,  to  every  duty  lost, 

And  wheresoever  our  wand'ring  footsteps  go,  A  grief  and  shame  to  those  who  love  him  meat! 


Though  hope,  though  Joy,  though  love,  though  Away,  ye  gloomy  thoughts!  upon  my  view 

friendship  chc  *  -*  * * * 

I  there 


A  vision  comes,  more  welcome  and  more  true.— 


SOU,  still  there  is  no  rest  for  mortal  here:  1  see  the  child  that  to  a  parent's  k 

Mm  dark  his  thoughts,  and  sad  his  dreams  must  he  ■  All  helpless  clung,  like  ivy  to  the 
Ha  sighs    in  rain— to  And  a  couch  like  thee.  Rove  unto  them  that  watched  hit 


only 

Two  peaceful 


his  early  day, 
Support  and  Joy  when  they  are  old  and  gray  } 
For  ne  hath  known ;  as  ail  on  earth  must  know. 
That  human  life  is  hut  a  scene  of  wo— 
Hath  known  the  comfort  of  a  friendly  heart, 
And  loves,  himself,  that  comfort  to  impart 

Sweet  Couch  of  Peace!  how  often  do  1  sigh, 


To  think  that  life,  to  him,  perhaps  maybe 
The  conflict  wild  that  it  hath  been  to  me  :— 


fondly  e'er  a  favourite 
o'er  it  as 


is— or  good,  or  wise,  or  brave— 
bods,  the  cradle  sad  the  grave. 

O  when  on  thee  I  turn  my  pensive  eye, 
Where  infant  innocence  and  beauty  lie. 
Then  gaae  around  upon  the  busy  crowd, 

lb/%  thronging  bustle,  and  the  tumult  loud-*  __  

TIs  strange  to  think  that  all  those  restless  things,  When  in  thy  folds  1  see  an  infant  lie,' 
Upfront  the  cottage  to  the  throne  of  kings,  — — .  .- —  ^  ..--  *   ^. 

The  low-born  hind,  the  peer  of  noble  birth, 
And  all  the  inightytrounlem  of  the  earth— 
/  Hare  once  within  thy  folded  vestments  lain, 
Mortals  untouched  by  every  mortal  stain, 
Strangers  to  passion's  or  ambition's  strife. 
And  helpless  babes,  unconscious  of  their  life  I 

Say.  when  the  mother  in  thy  downy  vest, 
Swaddles  her  babe,  and  watches  o'er  his  rest ; 
Say,  will  she  ponder.  •mid  her  hopes  and  fears, 
O'er  all  hi*  destiny  in  future  years  ? 
But  who  can,  with  a  prophet's  eye,  survey 
His  various  course  on  life's  unmeasured  way? 
And  who  can  tell,  or  whether  he  shall  be 
Or  sage  or  fool— of  high  or  low  degree— 
An  honour  to  his  father's  honoured  name 
Or  child  of  penury,  of  guilt  and  shame? 


Now  mourning  o'er  it  j 

Now  cheered  by  hopes,  now  overcast  by  fears* 
Now  decked  in  smiles,  and  now  bedewed  in  tears; 
Now  hurting  those  that  called  for  our  respect, 
Now  sorrowing  o*er  a  cherished  friend's  neglect; 
Now  wandering  headlong  in  a  devious  way, 
Now  kneeling  in  true  penitence  to  pray ; 
Now  cursing  liife,  now  nappy  in  my  doom. 
Now  shrinking  from,  now  wishing  for,  the  tomb. ' 
These  I  have  felt— and  while  Imay  remain 
A  pilgrim  here,  perhaps  must  feel  again  i 

i  will  come,  When  I,  like  aUTshallbe 
-"e'en than  thee. 

W.  &. 


Laid  on  a  Couch  more  peacefuTeV 
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PUBLIC    EVENTS. 


Dubikg  the  last  month,  our  relations  to 
the  different  powers  of  Europe,  have  con- 
tinued to  be  of  the  most  pacific  kind.  As 
we  anticipated,  the  war  in  Peru  has  at 
length  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of 
Spanish  tyranny,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  liberty  in  the  land  of  the  Incas.  The 
recognition  of  the  different  South  Ameri- 
can Republics,  has  opened  up  new  chan- 
nels to  British  spirit  and  enterprise. 

The  intelligence  from  India  is  calculat- 
ed to  excite  alarm.  There  has  been  not 
merely  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  but  an 
actual  mutiny  in v  the  native  army.  The 
Government  of  thirty  millions  of  men  sunk 
in  the  depths  of  superstition,  ami  smart- 
ing under  the  lash  of  conquest,  requires  a 
continuation  of  wisdom,  vigour,  and  pru- 
dence, united  to  an  enlightened  spirit  of 
liberality. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr. 
Adams  has  been  elected  to  the  President's 
chair,  an  appointment  which'  has  given 
general  satisfaction. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion continues  to  prevail.  An  insurrection 
in  the  Island  of  at.  Thomas  was  discover- 
ed* in  time  to  prevent  the  atrocities  to 
which  it  might  have  led. 

With  respect  to  Greece— <bat  land  of 

us  little  additional  information.  It  las 
been  generally  reported  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  has  peremptorily  refused  his  as- 


sent to  any  proposition  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  that  interesting,  country* 
We  expected  no  less  from  the  autocrat  of 
the  Russia*.  The.  Ottoman  despots  are 
making  preparations  to  renew  their  fcycea« 
nice!  campaign  against  the  cause  of  liberty. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  on  the  life  of 
the  Grand  Seignior;  and  the  splendour  of 
the  crescent  basbeeu  dimmed  by  the  Mood 
of  rebellious  Janissaries. 

France,  occupied  in  all  probability  in  the; 
splendours  attendant  upon  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.r  remains  tranquil. 

In  England  the  mania  for  Joint  Stock 
Companies  is  upon  the  decline.  The  Legis- 
lature have  wisely  determined  not  to  intejv 
fere;  and  the  recent  speculations  afford  an- 
additional  proof  of  the  growing  wealth  and 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  king- 
dom  societies,  whether  Orange  or  Roman, 
Catholic,  have  been  quietly  suppressed  by 
the  Bill  respecting  unlawful  societies  in 
Ireland.  The  leaders,  in  both  instances, 
have  wisely  made  their  bows,  addressed 
their  supporters  temperately  and  respect- 
fully, and  then  retired. 

At  present,  the  proposed  Bill  for  the 
Eznanctpetion  of  our  Reman  Catholic 
brethren,  the  second  reading  of  whieh  is 
fixed  for  the  19th  of  this  month,  occupies 
the  attention  both  of  the  friends  and  op- 
ponents of  that  measure* 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


BELFAST  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

In  the  first  Number  of  the  Magazine, 
we  offered  some  remarks  on  the  import- 
ance of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  re- 
commended the  formation  of  one  in  Bel- 
fast. We  now  feel  pleasure  in  stating, 
that  efficient  measures  have  been  adopted 
for  carrying  this  important  object  into  ef- 
fect, a  public  meeting  having  been  held  in 
the  Exchange,  on  the  21st  ult,  at  which 
the  establishment  of  such  an  association 
in  this  place  was  agreed  on  j  and  two  Com- 
mittees were  appointed,  one  to  draw  up 
rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Institute,  and  the  other  to 
take  steps  for  procuring  the  necessary 
funds.  The  first  Committee  is  to  submit 
a  draught  of -the  regulations  to  a  General 
Meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  they  will  be  adopted  or  amended 
as  may  appear  best  to  the  members  at  large. 
We  trust  that  the  wonted  liberality  of 
our  townsmen,  and  of  the  gentlemen  a- 
round  us,  will  be  extended  to  this  establish- 
ment, which  seems  likely  to  be  of  so  much 
advantage  to  this  town,  and  to  the  sur- 


rounding country.  The  gentlemen  who* 
are  engaged  in  manufactures  in  particular, 
are  rally  impressed,  we  have  no  doubt, 
with  the  importance  o£  having  the  men 
whom  they  employ,  intelligent  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  various  occupations  in  whicb- 
they  are  engaged ;  and  we  truat  these  gen* 
tlemen  will  contribute  liberally  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Institute.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  objecto  is  the  formation 
of  a  library.  To  courses  of  lectures,  the 
artisans  in  this  place  have  already  had  ac* 
cess,  but  we  fear  that,  few  of  them  have  ha4 
the  means  of  consulting  approved  books* 
A  strong  effort  should  be  made,  therefore, 
to  raise  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  procure  donations  of 
useful  works,  on  Science  and  Art.  Mo- 
dels and  apparatus  should  also  be  procured 
as  soon  as  circumstances  may  permit ;  and 
in  respect  to  this,  much  may  be  done  by 
the  artisans  themselves,  many  of  whom 
will  be  able  to  construct  articles  of  this 
kind,  which  they  will  doubtless  present  to 
the  Institute. 


Arts  and  Science*. 
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scramnc  lumgw. 

The  first  Number  of  a  new  publication, 
of  the  above  title,  has  just  issued  from  the 
Dublin  press.  We  feel  great  pieasure  in 
noticing  any  attempt  that  is  made  to  call 
forth  the  literary  and  scientific  energies  of 
our  country ;  and  we  wish  every  success 
to  this  publication,  which  is  the  first  of  an 
expressly  scientific  nature  that  has  been 
attempted  in  Ireland. 

This  Number  commences  with  a  paper 
on  the  method  of  finding  the  longitude 
from  the  culmination  or  the  moon  and 
stars,  by  Dr.  Brinkley,— an  auspicious 
name  to  place  at  the  beginning  of  a  scien- 
tific periodical.  There  is  also  part  of  a 
paper  from  Dr.  Lloyd  on  Pity,— rather  a 
strange  subject  for  the  first  contribution 
from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians in  Ireland,  to  suck*  work.  The 
portion  of  the  Essay  here  given  is  only  pre- 
liminary to  the  author's  main  object.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  paper,  he  proposes  to 
ascertain,  First,  the  principle  or  the  moral 
constitution  affected  when  our  compassion 
is  excited,  and  the  means  by  which  its  sen- 
sibility  is  awakened;  and,  Secondly,  the 
nature  of  the  representation  by  which  the 
original  affection  is  made  to  receive  the 
particular  form  of  pity.  It  would  be  pre* 
mature  to  say  any  thing  of  the  object  of 
his  inquiries,  till  the  details  are  laid  before 
us,  which  cannot  be  before  November 
next  The  present  paper  contains  some 
good  observations  in  favour  of  the  exist- 
ence of  disinterested  benevolence,— a  sub- 
ject which  has  long  ago  been  nearly  ex- 
hausted, but  which  must  remain  for  ever 
interesting  to  the  moral  inquirer.  His 
strictures  on  Hume's  account  of  pride 
seem  to  us  to  be  acute  and  decisive.— Dr. 
Lloyd's  style  is  clear  and  unaffected,  and 
often  combines  simplicity  with  elegance. 
We  wish,  when  he  gives  quotations,  that 
he  would  cite  his  authorities  more  particu- 
larly. 

Besides  these  papers,  the  Journal  also 
contains  articles  from  Mr.  Lardner,  Dr. 
Jacob,  Sir  Charles  Giesecke  (on  the  Mi- 
neral  Substances  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  on  the  Beryl 
found  in  the  County  of  Down),  Mr.  Mac- 
key,- Mr.  Nimmo  (on  Railways),  and  from 
others.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
articles  extracted  from  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  other  sour- 
ces, particularly  from  French  works.  This 
practice  we  cannot  approve,  unless  it  be 
resorted  to  very  sparingly,  or  in  peculiar 
circumstances.  A  journal  which  is  to  be 
published  only  once  in-  the  six  or  eight 
months,  should  be  able  to  bring  forward 
.  new  articles,  or  at  least  old  ones  in  a  new 
garb.  We  find  also  Reviews  of  several 
books.  That  of  Venturoli,  we  consider 
good :  those  of  "  the  Young  Brewer's  Mo- 
nitor," and  of  Brown  on  the  Differential 
Calculus,  but  indiflhrenb     Nothing  dis- 


pleases more  than  —  unavrfsneTftd 
at  wit  and  ridicules  sod  such 


are,  to  say  the  least,  below  the  dignity  of  a 
work  of  science,  The  review  of  DaaiekVs 
Meteorological  Essays,  we  oonsider  one  of 
the  best  articles  in  the  hook*  It  ie  evi- 
dently written  by  a  person  who  understand* 
the  subject;  and  the  reader  is  not  only 
made  acquainted  with  the  merit*  and  in  a 
considerable  degree  with  the  subefSjac*  of 
the  work  reviewed,  but  he  derives  new  in- 
struction from  the  article  itself.  We  find, 
also,  a  pretty  full  analysis  of  the  «  Annales 
de  Mathematiques"  for  1604;  the  ques- 
tions in  Mathematics  proposed  at  the  last 
October  Examinations,  in  the  University 
of  Dublin ;  an  analysis  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  and  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  scientific  information. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  favourably  of  the 
work ;  and  we  trust  it  will  meet  more  en- 
couragement than  is  generally  extended  to 
Irish  publications. 

PRIZE  &8AY& 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy  will  give,  h 
A  premium  not  exceeding  £50,  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  best  Essay  a  On  the  Compara- 
tive State  of  the  Poor,  among  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Nations:"  2«  A  premium 
not  exceeding  SO  guineas,  for  the  best  Es- 
say "  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Go- 
thic Architecture,  with  reference  to  the 
Ancient  History  and  Present  State  of  the 
Remains  of  such  Architecture  in  Ireland : " 
8.  A  premium  not  exceeding  80  guineas, 
for  the  best  Essay  in  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing queries— "  What  are  the  general 
indications  of'  Metals  being  in  any  given 
place,  the  fines  of  direction,  extent,  and 
dipping  of  the  veins,  deduced  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface,  and  the  occurrence 
of  different  metallic  substances  found  com- 
bined or  associated  in  veins  or  beds?  What 
is  the  medium  per  centage  of  the  value  of 
the  ores  hitherto  found  in  Ireland,  and  the 
average  cost  per  ton  of  working  and  smelt, 
ing  them,  with  the  expense  of  land  end 
water  carriage?-  It  will  be  necessary  that 
any  popular  Terminology  used  by  miners 
be  added  and  explained,  and  that  a  section 
of  a  regulary  worked  mine  be  subjoined. " 
Essays  on  any  of  these  subjects  to  be  sent, 
post-free,  to  the  Rev.  J.  JET.  Singer,  D.D. 
Secretary,  at  the  Academy  House,  He, 
Grafton -street,  before  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1825 ;  each  Essay  to  be  inscribed  with 
some  motto,  end  accompanied  with  a 
sealed  billet,  superscribed  with  the  same 
motto,  in  which  shall  be  written  the  au- 
thor's name  and  address. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  will 
pive,  1.  A  gold  medal  worth  3,000  francs, 
£126)  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  following 
subject;  M  to  determine,  by  multiplied  ex- 
periments, the  density  which  liquids  ac- 
quire, and  especially  mercury,  water,  al- 
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id  sulphuric  ether,  by  1 
emifvalent  to  the  weight  of  many  atmos- 
pheres; and  to  measure  the  effects  of  the 
heat  produced  by  these  compressions." 
This  subject  was  proposed  before,  but  none 
of  the  Essays  was  considered  worthy  of  the 
prise.  2.  A  medal  of  the  same  value  will 
be  given  for  M  a  method  of  calculating  the 
perturbations  of  the  elliptic  motion  of 
comets,  applied  to  the  determination  of  the 
next  return  of  the  comet  of  1759,  and  to 
the  motion  of  that  which  has  been  observ- 
ed in  1805;  1819,  and  1888."  9.  Another 
medal*  worth  800  francs,  (£12  10)  will  be 
given  for  the  best  Essay  on  "the  changes 
which  the  adulation  of  the  blood  of  frog* 
undergo*  m  their  different  metamorpho- 
se* f  t  The  Memoirs  on  these  subjects 
must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tute before  the  1st  of  Jan.  1826. 

OfFOKTANT  INVENTION. 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Roberts,  a 
collier,  in  England,  has  invented  an  ap- 
paratus to  enable  persons  to  enter,  with 
safety,  rooms  filled  with  suffocating  smoke. 
This  apparatus  consists  of  a  leathern  head- 
piece, which  completely  covers  the  head 
and  mce  of  the  wearer,  and  buckles  tight 
round  the  neck.  Before  the  eyes  there  is 
a  piece  of  glass;  and  opposite  to  the  mouth, 
is  inserted  one  end  of  a  leathern  tube,  the 


other  end  of  which  hangs  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  tin  fun- 
nel, which  is  filled  with  moistened  sponge. 
Now,  suppose  the  apparatus  to  be  used  in 
a  room  on  fire,  the  pure  air  which  enters 
from  without  being  colder,  and  consequent- 
ly heavier,  than  the  air  already  in  the  room, 
remains  next  the  floor,  and  is  thus  inhaled 
through  the  long  tube.  It  is  also  freed 
from  impure  and  gaseous  matter,  which  is 
stopped  or  condensed  by  the  water  in  the 
sponge;  and  thus  the  wearer  of  the  ap- 
paratus inhales  air  which  is  almost  pure. 
In  putting  this  apparatus  to  the  test  of 
trial,  the  inventor  and  another  person  went 
into  the  stove  of  a  foundry  in  Manchester, 
in  which  a  quantity  of  cotton  waste  mixed 
with  sulphur  was  burning,  so  that  persons 
without  the  apparatus  would  have  been 
instantly  suffocated.  Of  the  two  indivi- 
duals provided  with  the  apparatus,  bow. 
ever,  one  staid  in  ten  minutes,  and  the 
other  twenty,  and  came  out  in  safety ;  and 
similar  experiments  have  been  several  times 
made  with  equal  success.  This  invention 
may  be  of  great  utility,  not  only  in  saving 
articles  in  case  of  fire,  but  even  frequently 
in  affording  the  means  of  extinguishing  the 
fire,  if  it  be  resorted  to  before  the  devour- 
ing element  has  gained  a  complete  ascen- 
dancy. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT,  FOR  MARCH. 
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THE  unusually  fine  weather,  during  a 
it  part  of  the  month  of  February,  en*» 
i  the  farmer  to  complete  his  sowing  of 
Wheat,  under  very  favourable  circumstan- 
ces. There  seems  to  be  a  fair  average  of 
ground,  under  that  important  crop;  and 
So  appearance,  both  of  the  early  and  late 
sown,  is  remarkably  promising.  The  first 
half  of  the  present  month  was  extremely 
unfavourable  for  agricultural  pursuits;  but 
for  some  time  past,  the  weather  has  been 
very  fine,  and  the  sowing  of  oats  is  proceed- 
ing under  the  happiest  auspices— the  seed 
receiving  a  dry  bed,  and  the  ground  har- 
rowing with,  what  is  technically  called,  a 
round  clod* 

This  is,  unauestionably,  the  most  import- 


ya  of  the  year  for  the  agricultur- 
ist; as  the  success  of  his  harvest  almost  in- 
variably depends  upon  having  his  ground 
sown  in  good  order,  and  with  good  teed.  We 
regret,  indeed,  to  learn,  that  far  too  little 
attention  is  generally  paid  to  the  important 
article  of  teed.  Too  many  seem  to  consi- 
der that  convenience  and  cheapness  are  the 
principal  considerations;  and  consequent- 
ly sow  what  has  been  crowing  on  their  own 
farms  for  a  series  of  years ;  or  what  they 
can  obtain  for  the  lowest  price  in  their  own 
vicinity,  or  in  the  nearest  market  town.  No 
error  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  a  country:  for,  besides  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity  produced,  it  also  dete- 
riorates the  wa/ttyin  a  very  remarkable  de- 


gree. We  have  taken  pains  to  converse 
with  several  most  intelligent  fanners,  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  upon  this 
subject ;  and  the  result  of  our  inquiries  has 
been,  that  no  seed  grown  upon  any  farm 
ought  to  be  sown  upon  it  for  more  &an  a 
second  crop;  and  that  in  changing  seed, 
much  care  should  be  taken,  to  obtain  it, 
both  from  a  soil  and  climate,  differing  from 
those  in  which  it  is  to  be  sown.  The  qua- 
lity of  the  seed  is  another  most  important 
consideration :  hearty  grain  can  never  be 
raised  from  inferior  seed.  These  observa- 
tions are  made,  principally  as  affecting 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats. 

With  regard  to  Flax-seed  &nd  Clover-teed, 
other  considerationsmingle  with  the  above. 
The  farmer  should  not  only  take  great  case 
to  obtain  a  good  quality  of  the  kind  he  buys, 
but  he  should  also  be  very  cautious  respect- 
ing the  kind  itself.  We  state  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  most  respectable  practical  agri- 
culturists, both  in  the  counties  of  Down  and 
Antrim,  that  in  almost  all  cases,  it  would 
be  more  profitable,  in  the  end,  for  thefarmer 
to  pay  for  Dutch  or  Rijra  Flaxseed,  than 
to  sow  American  seed,  if  it  were  bestowed 
to  htm.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard 
toEnglishCloverseed,  which  we  know,  from 
experiment,  to  be  superior,  both  to  Ameri- 
can and  Dutch.  We  hope  these  observa- 
tions may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable,  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 
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ON  THE  FOOD  OF  ANIMAIA  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THEIB  HABI1& 

The  Dog,  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  approaches  very  near 
to  the  wolf.  Wild  dogs  will  unite  in  packs,  and  attack  even 
the  lion  or  the  tiger;  they  assist  each  other  in  pursuing  the 
prey,  which,  when  hunted  down,  they  share  together.  Even 
in  the  domestic  state,  they  sometimes  spontaneously  go  fa 
company  to  hunt;  and,  when  they  have  killed  any  large  ani- 
mal, one  returns  with  the  intelligence  to  his  master,  while 
the  others  keep  guard  over  the  spoil.  "  I  was  an  eye-witness 
to  an  occurrence  of  this  kind,"  says  Lichtenstein,"*  at  the 
farm  of  M.  Meiburg,  on  the  Eerate  River,  where,  in  my  pre- 
sence, a  dog  ran  up  to  his  master,  and  made  him  understand 
by  his  movements  that  something  wag  caught.  The.  dogs 
were  counted  over,  and  it  was  .found  that  two  more  were 
absent;  this  was  a  sufficient  indication,  that  they  had  gone 
spontaneously  upon  a  hunting  party.  We  followed  the  dog; 
and,  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  came  to  the  spot 
where  the  two  others  were  lying,  with  a  slain  antelope* 
They  had  bitten  it  in  the  throat,  and  had  regaled  themselves 
with  licking  up  the  blood  as  it  flowed  from  the  wound.  The 
entrails  were  immediately  taken  out,  and  given  to  the  hunters 
as  their  reward."  We  learn  from  Sparrman,  that  the  wild 
dogs  near  the  Cape  are  very  destructive  to  sheep  and  goats, 
and  do  great  damage  to  the  flocks  of  the  Hottentots.    Even 
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to  England,  dog*  which  bare  been  deserted,  and  in  conse- 

ruoe  become  wild,  hare  proved  extremely  destructive.  In 
first  volume  of  Daniel's  Rural  Sports,  several  instances  of 
ibis  nature  mn  related.  "  In  1784,  a  dog  which  was  left  by 
a  amoggHbf  ctitlrr,  near  Boesne?,  on  the  Northumberland 
coast,  became  the  terror  of  the  country,  for  more  than  twenty 
miles  around.  When  he  hooted  down  a  sheep,  he  eat  no 
more,  it  was  asserted,  than  the  fat  about  the  kidneys,  so  thai 
one  sheep  per  day  was  not  sufficient  for  his  sustenance.  He 
was  frequently  pursued  by  hunting*  parties;  but  still  escaped, 
by  lying  down  upon  his  back,  supplicating  as  it  were  for 
mercy.  When  the  hounds  came  up  to  him  in  this  position, 
tbey  never  touched  him;  nor  did  they  follow,  on  his  getting 
up,  till  again  exbited  by  the  huntsmen.  Oa  one  occasion,  he 
was  hunted  thirty  miles;  and  yet  returned  to  the  same  place, 
and  killed  sheep  that  evening.  His  constant  residence  was 
upon  a  rock,  on  the  Hedgh  Hill,  near  Howick;  where  he  had 
a  view  of  four  roads  that  approached  ft;  and  there,  in  March, 
1786,  after  many  fruitless  attempts,  he  was  at  last  shot." 

When  domesticated,  the  Dog  will  eat  almost  any  thing. 
The  Kamtchatkans  and  Green  landers  turn  their  dogs  loose, 
during  the  somutor,  to  provide  for  themselves,  when  they 
Uve  chiefly  on  berries  aod  muscles.  In  Guiana,  they  live 
principally  on  crabs,  and  hence  are  named  Crab  Dogs.  la 
4b»  South  Sea  Islands,  where  dogs  are  eaten,  the  natives  stu& 
them  with  vegetables,  as  the  Europeans  cram  turkeys,  for  the 
purpose  of  fattening  them.  The  abstinence  which  the  t)og 
oan  support,  is  very  considerable.  Buff  on  mentions,  one 
whieh  had  been  forgotten  in  a  country -house,  and  which  lived 
forty  days  on  the  wool  of  an  old  mattress:  but  the  following 
narrative  is  still  more  remarkable: — 

lh  1780,  when  preparations  were  making  at  St  Paul's  for  the  in- 
ception of  Hb  Majesty,  a  favourite  eiwh  followed  to  master  up  the 
dark  stMrs  of  the  dome;  here,  alt  at  ence  it  Was  mMag,  and  calling 
and  whMtog  wc*s  to  no  purpose.  Nine  weeks  after  this,  all  but  two 
day*  seme  ghuriers  were  at  work  in  the  cathedral,  and  heard  amongst 
lhethiitoi«wlihhsa|ipoKthedome»aliuiitnoise,  Thinking  it  might 
ha  sows  unfortunate  humafa  being)  they  lied  a  rope  round  a  bey,  and 
let  him  down  near  to  the  plate  whence  the  sound  came*  At  the 
bottom,  he  found  a  den  lying  on  its  side,  the  skeleton  of  another 
degy  and  an  oM  shoe  half  eaten,  The  humanity  of  the  boy  led  him 
lo  rescue  the  animal  from  its  miserable  situation,  end  it  was  accord- 
laghr  erWwa  up*  Much  emaciated,  and  scarce  able  to  stand,  the 
wottaea  planed  it  in  the  porch  ef  the  church,  to  die  or  live,  as  it 
might  happtfu  This  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Some 
time  after,  the  dog  was  seen  endeavouring  to  cross  the  street,  at  the 
top  ef  Lwikgete  HOI ;  but  her  weakness  was  so  great,  that,  unsupported 
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ftp  awaUfahecoridnoittcc0iDptt*k-  The  miserable  appearatM*  of 
the  dog  again  cached  the  cetepiision  ef  ahoy,  wk>  carried  it  over. 
By  the  aid  of  the  bowses,  it  v*as  enabled  la  gat  la  Fleet  Mas ket,  and 
ever  taw  er  three  narrow  crowing*,  ia  iia  way  to- Helbsjru  Bridge; 
and,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it  reached  it*  masterVbouse 
ia  Bed  Lion  Street,  Holboro,  and  laid  itself  down  on  tha  steps,  ha*- 
iog  been  ten  hours  m  iu  journey  from  Su  Paul's  to  that  place.  The 
dog  was  so  much  altered,  the  eyes  being  sunk  in  the  bead  a*  to  be 
scarce  discernible,  that  the  master  would  not  encourage  his  old  faith- 
ful companion ;  who,  when  lost,  was  supposed  to  weigh  twenty  pounds, 
and  now  only  weighed  three  pounds  fourteen  ounces.  The  first  indi- 
cation it  gave  of  knowing  its  master,  was  by  wagging  the  tail,  when 
he  mentioned  the  name  Pnillis.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  unable  to 
eat  or  drink;  and  it  was  kept  alive  by  the  sustenance  it  received  from 
its  mistress,  who  used  to  feed  it  with  a  tea-spoon :  at  length,  it  re- 
covered. Should  it  be  asked,  how  dx&  this  animal  live  near  nine 
weeks  without  food?  This  was  not  the  case.  8he  was  in  whelp 
when  lest,  and  doubtless  eat  her  offspring;  the  remains  of  another 
dog,  killed  by  a  similar  fall,  was  likewise  found— *&rf  most  probably 
was  converted  by  the  survivor  to  the  most  urgent  of  all  natural  pur- 
poses; and  when  this  treat  was  done,  the  shoe  succeeded,  which  was 
almost  half  devoured.  What  famine  and  a  thousand  accidents  could 
net  do,  was  effected  a  short  time  after  by  the  wheels  of  a  eoact\, 
which  unfortunately  went  over  her,  and  ended  the  mortal  days  of 
poor  Pbillis»-<vDaasefr  Rural  Sports,  L  28—30. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  the  Wolf  (Cb»s*  h*fm%  than 
which  no  animal  ia  more  branded  for  cruelty  and  rapine;  and 
yet,  owing  to  the  persecution  of  mankind,  it  is  said  often  to 
die  o£  hunger.  In  these  islands,  he  has  been  extirpated;  and; 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  has  been  driven  from  the  vieiftfty  of 
human  abodes,  to  find  a  precarious  subsistence  in  the  depth 
of  the  forest,  or  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountains,  ft  fre- 
quently happens,  however,  that  being  pinched  by  extreme 
hunger,  he  assumes  a  degree  of  desperate  courage;  and  leav- 
ing his  retreats,  especially  in  the  night,  he  boldly  roams  over 
the  country,  potting  to  death  every  animal  he  meets,  pot 
excepting  even  the  human  species.  He  often  enters  sheep- 
folds  by  undermining  the  door;  and  then,  not  contented 
with  satisfying  his  hunger,  he  puts  every  living  creature 
within  to  death.  When  a  wolf  becomes  sickly,  or  is  badly 
wounded,  the  others  fall  upon  and  devour  him.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  nothing  but  a  wolf  will  eat  a  wolf.  In  Colonel 
Thornton's  Sporting  Tour,  however,  an  account  is  give©  of 
one  killed  in  Franco,  which  the  English  dogs  devoured  with- 
out reluctance,  though  the  French  dogs  would  not  taste  it. 
The  mother  is  very  careful  of  her  young,  and  brings  them 
leverets,  partridges,  and  fowls,  alive:  these  the  yoong  ones 
first  play  with,  and  then  worry;  after  whieh,  the  mother 
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«  lucks  off  the  feathers,  and  divides  the  flesh 
Polvea  are  fond  of  water;  and,  when  supplied  with  it,  often 
pass  foor  or  fire  days  without  food.  According  to  Pennant, 
they  are  often  so  poor  and  hungry  as  to  go  into  a  swamp,  and 
till  themselves  with  mnd;  which  tbejr  disgorge,  on  again  fall- 
ing in  with  prey.  The  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  other 
species  of  wolres  resemble  those  of  the  common,  and  do  not 
require  particular  comment 

The  HYMVA  equals  the  wolf  in  rapacity,  and  excels  him  in 
boldness  and  strength;  he  will  carry  off  a  man  to  the  distance 
of  two  leagues  without  stopping,  and  defends  himself  even 
against  the  lion.  He  follows  the  flocks,  breaks  open  the  doors 
of  sheep-folds  and  other  enclosures,  and  tears  the  dead  from 
their  graves.  Mr.  Bruce  bad  ample  opportunities  of  study- 
ing the  manners  of  tbe  Abyssinian  Hyaena  (Ckmi*  JEXhiopicm*), 
of  which  an  interesting  account  may  be  found  in  his  travels. 

They  were  (be  says)  a  plague  in  Abyssinia,  in  every  situation, 
both  in  tbe  city  and  in  the  field;  and,  I  think,  surpassed  the  sheep  in 
number.  Gondar  was  full  of  them,  from  the  time  it  turned  dark  till 
the  dawn  of  day,  seeking  tbe  different  pieces  of  slaughtered  carcases, 
which  this  cruel  and  unclean  people  expose  in  the  streets  without 
burial;  and  who  firmly  believe  these  animals  are  Falasha,  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  transformed  by  magic,  and  come  down  to 
eat  human  flesh  in  the  dark  in  safety.  Many  a  time  in  the  night, 
when  tbe  kiag  had  kept  me  late  in  the  palace,  and  it  was  not  my 
duty  to  be  there,  in  going  across  the  square  from  the  king's  house, 
not  many  hundred  yards  distant,  I  have  been  apprehensive  they 
would  bite  me  in  the  leg.  They  grunted  in  great  numbers  about  me, 
though  I  was  surrounded  with  several  armed  men,  who  seldom  passed 
a  night  without  wounding  or  slaughtering  some  of  them.  One  night 
in  Maitsha,  being  very  intent  on  observation,  I  heard  something  pass 
behind  me  towards  the  bed ;  but,  upon  looking  round,  could  perceive 
nothing.  Having  finished  what  I  was  then  about,  I  went  out  of  my 
tent,  resolving  directly  to  return,  which  I  did,  when  I  perceived  two 
large  blue  eyes  glaring  at  me  in  the  dark.  I  called  upon  my  servant 
with  a  light;  and  there  was  the  hyaena  standing  nigh  the  head  of  the 
bed,  with  two  or  three  large  bunches  of  candles  in  his  mouth.  To 
have  fired  at  him,  I  was  in  danger  of  breaking  my  quadrant,  or  other 
furniture;  and  he  seemed,  by  keeping  the  candles  steadily  in  his 
mouth,  to  wish  for  no  other  prey  at  that  time.  As  his  mouth  was 
foil,  and  he  had  no  claws  to  tear  with,  I  was  not  afraid  of  him,  but 
with  a  pike  struck  htm  as  near  the  heart  as  I  could  judge.  It  was 
not  till  then  he  showed  any  sign  of  fierceness;  but,  upon  feeling  his 
wound,  he  let  drop  the  candles,  and  endeavoured  to  run  up  the  shaft 
of  the  spear  to  arrive  at  me;  so  that,  in  self-defence,  I  was  obliged 
to  draw  a  pistol  from  my  girdle,  and  shoot  him;  and,  nearly  at  the 
tame  time,  my  servant  cleft  his  scull  with  a  battle-axe.  In  a  word, 
the  hysena  was  the  plague  of  our  lives,  the  terror  of  our  night*  walks. 
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and  the  destruction  of  our  mules  and  asses,  which  above  all  others 
are  his  favourite  food. 

The  Jackal,  (Cants  aureus)  according  to  Buffon,  "  unites 
the  impudence  of  the  dog  with  the  cowardice  of  the  wolf ; 
and  participating  of  the  nature  of  each,  seems  to  be  an  odious 
creature,  composed  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both."  It  in- 
habits  most  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  Barbary  ;  lurks 
daring  the  day  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  at  night 
wanders  over  the  country,  often  in  packs  of  200,  devouring 
small  animals,  birds,,  and  fruits ;  but  their  most  favourite  re- 
past consists  of  pntrid  carcases,  especially  human  bodies. 
Tbey  follow  armies ;  and  graves,  however  deep,  do  not  pro- 
tect the. dead  from  their  ravages.  In  countries  where  jackals 
are  numerous,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  stiok  the  earth 
of  the  graves  foil  of  thorns,  or  cover  them  with  large  stones. 
The  jackal  is  fond  of  leather;  and  steals  shoes,  bridles,  skins, 
and  even  hats,  to  satisfy  his  vehement  appetite. 

The  craftiness  of  the  Fox  has  long  been  proverbial ;  and 
though  much  exaggerated,  is  still  greater  perhaps  than  that 
of  any  other  quadruped.  When  he  finds  his  way  into  a  court- 
yard at  night,  he  puts  the  whole  of  the  poultry  to  death,  and 
removes  them  one  by  one  to  his  kennel,  or  hides  them  in  the 
ground  in  different  places.  The  fox  also  eats  rats,  mice; 
lizards,  serpents,  toads,  &c.  He  is  fond  of  honey,  and  attacks 
the  nests  ot  bees  and  wasps,  which  by  repeated  attempts  he 
drives  off.  In  his  first  essays  he  is  repulsed,  and  the  insects 
settle  on  him  by  hundreds  ;  but  he  rolls  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  crushes  them  to  death,  then  returns  to  the  charge ;  and 
thus  by  repeated  attacks  gets  possession  of  the  nest,  which  he 
devours.  He  is  also  fond  of  fruits,  especially  grapes,  aud  does 
great  injury  to  vineyards ;  hence,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
we  read,  "  take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the 
vines,  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes."  The  manners  of 
the  other  species  of  fox,  resemble  those  of  the  common.  A 
very  curious  account  of  the  arctic  fox,  is  given  by  Steller, 
from  observations  made  during  his  stay  on  Behring's  Island. 

The  next  genus  includes  those  animals  which  authors  con- 
sider as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  carnivorous  tribe  of  qua- 
drupeds. The  lion  and  tiger  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
and  are  followed  by  the  panther,  the  ounce,  the  leopard,  the 
tiger-cat,  &c.  Ac. 

The  Lion,  (Felts  Leo)  conscious  of  his  strength,  will  attack 
almost  any  beast  of  the  forest.  With  the  exception  of  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus  and  tiger,  none 
dares  to  resist  him.  Like  all  of  the  cat  kind,  he  takes  bir 
prey  with  a  spring,  and  at  one  bound  can  clear  above  fiftes 
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feet  He  never  eels  tarries,  except  when  greatly  urged  by 
hunger ;  and  he  prefers  the  flesh  of  the  camel,  and  ef  the 
young  elephant,  to  every  other* 

The  Tiger  (Felis  Tigris)  b  larger and  stronger.  Like  the 
licto,  the  tiger  bounds  with  a  spring  upon  his  prey ;  and  when 
once  he  makes  it,  is  almost  certain  of  sueeess*  So  great  is 
bis  boldness,  in  soeae  parts  ef  the  East,  that  he  will  occasion- 
ally make  his  fatal  leap  among  a  number  of  men,  seise  the 
.  unfortunate  victim  whom  he  may  have  selected,  and  carry 
him  off  before  their  eyes.  Snob  was  the  onhappy  fate  of  the 
only  son  of  Sir  Heotor  Munro,  in  the  year  1 192.  He  was  oat 
with  a  shooting  party  of  officers,  on  the  island  of  Saogor,  in 
the  East  Indies.  They  bad  killed  a  number  of  deer,  and  at 
about  half-past  three  o'clock,  sat  down  upon  the  end  of  a 
jungle  to  eat  some  cold  meat.  In  a  little  time  a  roar  like 
thunder  was  heard,  and  an  immense  tiger  sprang  upon  Muo- 
ro,  seized  him  by  the  head,  and  in  a  moment  fled  with  him 
into  the  thickest  part  of  the  jangle.  One  of  the  party  fired  a 
musket,  upodr  which  the  tiger  was  seen  to  stagger ;  three  more 
shots  were  fired,  and  then  they  retired  from  the  jangle ;  and 
a  few  minutes  after,  Monro  came  up  to  them  covered  with 
blood,  and  fell  down  at  their  feet  He  lived  twenty-four 
hours  in  extreme  torture,  and  then  died.  His  head  and  scull 
were  broken  to  pieces,  and  his  neck  and  shoulders  covered 
with  wounds  from  the  claws  ef  the  tiger. 

The  Panther,  Ounce,  and  Leopabd  inhabit  the  warm 
parts  of  Africa  and  Asia  alone.  They  want  the  strength  of 
the  tiger,  but  equal  him  in  oruelty  and  love  of  blood.  Ante* 
lopes,  cats,  dogs,  and  other  animals  form  their  prey ;  but  dogs 
are  their  favourite  food :  and  in  countries  where  these  fero- 
cious animals  abound,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  dog 
safe  from  their  attacks.  When  urged  by  hanger,  they  will 
even  attack  mankind.  Notwithstanding  their  voraoity,  how- 
ever, they  are  constantly  meagre  and  famished. 

The  Braailian  Tigbr  {Felis  Onco)  inhabits  the  whole  of 
South  America,  and  is  even  more  destructive  and  rapacious 
than  the  three  last.  He  grows  to  the  size  of  the  wolf,  and 
when  hungry  is,  very  bold  ;  but  his  appetite  being  satisfied,  he 
will  run  from  a  single  dog.  He  lives  entirely  on  prey,  and 
prefers  fish  to  flesh.  The  savages  are  greatly  afraid  of  him ; 
and  it  is  reported  by  Acosta,  Drake,  and  others,  that  he  hunts 
the  blacks  at  night  by  their  smell ;  and  that  when  a  negro 
and  a  white  man  are  sleeping  near  each  other,  he  will  rush 
with  fury  upon  the  negro,  but  leave  the  white  man  untouch- 
"l.  (The  same  circumstance  is  also  reported  of  the  leopard.) 
leaps  from  ambush  upon  his  prey,  with  three  bounds,  and 
ies  away  animals  of  thrice  his  own  size ;  be  will  fasten 
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upon  a  horse,  and  often  devours  the  crocodile.  The  ant-eater, 
though  destitute  of  teeth,  is  the  only  quadruped,  in  all  Ame- 
rica, which  the  tiger  does  not  attack  with  success :  when  he 
attempts  to  seize  that  animat,  it  lies  down  upon  its  back  and 
fastens  its  long  claws  into  bis  throat,  and  suffocates  him. 

The  habits  of  the  other  species  of  the  cai-ktnd  of  animals, 
with  respect  to  their  food,  so  nearly  resemble  those  already 
described,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularise  them*  They 
are  all  carnivorous,  and  all  are  cruel ;  and  some  of  them  dis- 
play considerable  cunning,  and  almost  alt  great  perseverance 
in  taking  their  prey.  The  Ocelot,  or  Mexican  CcU,  feigns  to 
be  dead;  and  When  th*  tetftloeys  approach,  tkoeived  by  the 
stratagem^  he  springs  upon  and  seta*  item. 


STANZAS, 

M  Ml  tftOOQMft,  A  HILL  ttttB  CAAMflcmGtt, 
In  the  Summer  of  1824 

.     Hail,  Kneotagh!  tiring  tatt  romantic  hills! 
Ag»in  thy  rocks  and  frowning  clifis  I  view ; 
And  mark  the  progress  of  the  tiny  rills, 
Which  from  thy  fettle  their  mmy  course  pursue, 
Soon  to  be  lost  in  yonder  waters  blue! 
JLet  me* recline  beside  this  crystal  stream, 
And  scenes  of  chfldheod  and  of  youth  renew, 
Whan  prospects  rose  all  bright  to  fancy's  gleam, 

That  have  dissolved,  long  since,  like  phantoms  of  a  dream ! 

Ah  me  I  how  much  are  oilier  objects  changed, 
Since  first  thy  rural  beauties  met  my  sightc 
I  mourn  for  long-lost  jots— for  friends  estranged— 
For  other*  shrouded  in-  the  grave's  long  night— 
For  syren  hope's  and  youtirs  successive  flight; 
Yet,  native  hill  f  thou  art  the  same  even  now 
As  when  I  tint*  with  young  and  fond  delight, 
Gaaed  on  thy  verdant  side,  and  nigged  brow : 
Though  all  be  changed  with  me,  yet  stuT  unchanged  art  thou ! 

Yes !  there  thou  overlook'st  the  peaceful  plain, 
As  I  have  seen  thee  do  in  former  days, 
As  ifto  thee  the  touch  of  time  were  vain^ 
As  if  to  mock  the  fleeting  human  race ! 
Standing  with  stable  and  majestic  grace, 
WWlsta^nerirtions'isll  and  are  forgot,  « 

Thou  seem'st  a  contrast  to  their  transient  anan— 
Thou  seem'st  exempted  from  their  mournful  lot: 
Whilst  time  e'erwhelmeth  them,  thee  it  atsaueth  not? 


And  yet  thou  also  must  submit  to  fate ; 
Thou*  with  the  earl 


» earth  and  skies,  shalt  pass  away, 
Whilst  man  may  still  expect  another  state, 
Unknown  to  Desolation  s  ruthless  sway, 
Unfolded  by  Religion's  cheering  ray: 
Hail,  view  celestial !  source  of  purest  jovs! 
Hence  man  is  raised  above  the  trodden  clay, 
And  earthly  objects  lessen  to  his  eyes, 
And  to  the  view  of  Faith  appear  as  childish  toys ! 

W.  F. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name; 

A  charm  that  Lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame, 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ?— Goldsmith. 

The  pathetic  complaint  contained  in  these  lines,  has  bee* 
breathed  by  every  mind  of  sensibility,  as  well  wm  by  the  humble 
and  desponding  lover  of  Angelina ;  nor  w  it  confined  to  minds 
of  this  description  only,  or  to  days  of  delicate  refinement  ; 
men  in  all  ages,  of  every  country,  and  of  various  dispositions* 
have  echoed  the  same  sentiment    In  each  extremity  of  the 
globe, — in  those  cold  regions  where  winter  reigns  with  almost 
unceasing  sway,  chilling  every  gentle  feeling  of  the  heart ; 
as  well  as  in  the  more  genial  climes  and  fertile  vales,  where 
the  rich  and  varied  landscape  expands  the  soul  with  benevo- 
lence, and  the  music  of  every  grove  softens  it  to  sympathy, — 
friendship  has  been  a  universal  sentiment,  and  its  faithlessness 
a  constant  subject  of  lamentation.    Even  the  savage  has  some 
welcome  assistant  in  forming  his  canoe ;  some  favourite  com- 
panion in  the  chase:  but  in  his  situation,  the  subjects  of 
rivalship  are  few,  and  the  pangs  of  disappointment  feebly  felt. 
It  is  in  more  polished  society  that  the  divine  sympathies  of 
friendship  are  coeval  with  the  first  dawnings  of  reason,  the  first 
glow  of  sensibility ;  and  its  decay  or  its  treachery  is  wound- 
ing to  the  heart.     The  female  mind  is  allowed  to  be  most 
susceptible  of  this  attachment,  both  from  its  inherent  delicacy 
and  dependance,  and  from  the  greater  similarity  of  situation 
and  pursuit  among  the  gentler  sex.     The  men  that  cherish 
this  sentiment  most,  are  generally  those  whose  education  ap- 

S  roaches  nearest  to  that  of  females,  who  pass  their  youth  in 
omestio  life,  and  whose  occupations  are  of  a  sedentary  nature. 
A  friend,  in*  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  is  what  very  few 
are  destined  to  possess.  The  character  implies  affection  and 
esteem  for  the  virtues  and  excellencies  which  may  belong  to 
us ;  discernment  and  courage  to  point  out  the  errors  to  which 
we  are  subject,  without  shrinking  from  the  averted  look  and 
tart  reply  ;  with  candour  and  benevolence  to  love  us,  even 
though  J)uiok-sighted  to  our  failings.  But  should  the  tongue 
of  calumny  attaok  us,  then  is  even  the  gentlest  spirit  roused 
to  put  the  slanderer  to  shame ;  and  should  there  be  unhappily 
any  truth  in  the  accusation,  the  eloquence  of  candour  and 
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affection  so  changes  its  aspect,  that,  instead  of  the  deformity 
of  an  error,  it  appears,  perhaps,  but  the  slight  shade  of  an 
amiable  weakness.  There  must  also  be  disinterested  attention 
to  our  happiness  and  success;  promoting  it  in  opposition  to  sel- 
fish feelings,  and  making  every  exertion  which  circumstances 
admit  The  divine  sentiment  will  awaken  new  energy  in 
the  mind,  and  prompt  it  to  a  bolder  and  more  extensive 
range  of  exertion  than  mere  prudence  would  produce.  And 
can  there  be  a  prouder  moment  to  a  benevolent  being,  than 
when  such  endeavours  are  successful;  or  a  more  delightful 
feeling  than  when- the  object  of  such  solicitude  is  found 
worthy  of  it,  and  grateful  for  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made?  A  generous  friend  will  not,  indeed,  expect  this  gra- 
titude to  express  itself  in  words,  which  may  flow  most 
easily  from  the  heart  that  is  slightly  affected.  Suoh  feelings 
swim  on  the  surface  of  the  mind;  those  that  sink  deeper,  are 
of  more  value,  and  less  easily  manifested.  They  appear  in 
the  glad,  but  softened  beam  of  the  eye;  arising  from  affection 
chastened  by  a  sense  of  obligation,  yet  animated  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  inspiring  the  love  that  occasioned  it;  and  in  * 
thousand  unequivocal  acts  of  kindness,  which  only  a  mind 
thus  impressed  can  conceive,  yet  far  more  gratifying  than 
any  expression  which  eloquence  itself  could  devise. 

But  how  wounding  is  an  opposite  effect  of  favours  be- 
stowed: when,  instead  of  gratitude,  they  produce  alienation; 
and,  while  we  intend  to  draw  closer  the  cords  of  affection, 
we  perceive  them  to  be  snapt — the  being  we  rested  on,  for- 
saking us ;  and  the  kind  look  changed  into  the  scowl  of  sus- 
picion and  estrangement!  I  fear,  this  is  no  ideal  picture. 
Gratitude  is  the  rarest  of  all  the  virtues,  arising  probably 
from  its  opposition  to  the  pride  and  self-love  inherent  in  our 
nature.  Hence  the  general  remark,  that  we  feel  more  affec- 
tion for  those  whom  we  cherish  and  protect,  than  for  those 
to  whom  we  are  under  obligations.  It  is  natural,  however, 
for  a  man  that  has  felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  fate  of  another, 
and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  promoting  his  for- 
tunes, to  expect  a  similar  zeal  to  be  exercised  in  his  behalf, 
should  he  be  so  situated  as  to  require  it.  V\£hat,  then,  must 
be  his  dismay  and  astonishment,  should  be  find  the  very  man 
on  whom  he  relied  not  only  cold  and  inactive,  but  positively 
opposed  to  his  interest?  This  is  surely  one  of  the  greatest 
trials  of  candour  and  benevolence;  and  he  that  does  not  com- 
plain nor  resent  it,  is  indeed  a  philanthropist. 

There  is  a  certain  suavity  of  deportment,  that  dften  mis- 
leads the  unwary.  It  is  a  mere  display  of  an  elegant  address, 
and  an  amiable  complaisance:  regarded  only  as  a  graceful 
ornament  by  those  that  understand  its  meaning,  but  deceiving 
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tbe  man  of  avrarrn  and  ingenuous  nature,  astf  of 
Hew  confidence,  wbo  depends  upon  it.  It  varibhes  on  a  nesn» 
approach:  discovering  the  heart  ft  hod  veiled  to  be  tose  «■* 
Ufcfeelfag',  incapable  of  any  generous  attachment  to  an  tali* 
▼tdoel,  but  -holding  oat  to  all  a  pleasing,  yet  delusive  attrac- 
tion. It  is  vrell,  00  long  as  no  important  expectation  fts 
farssed  flrotn<tnen  of  this  character;  bat  how  serious  the  con- 
ftsquenOee  to  a  oiled  of  simplicity  and  enthusiasm,  that  roties 
on  their  professions,  and  finds  thetn  ail  unfruitful!  Wheft 
Ibe  lively  hope  is  minted  with  anticipated  gratitude,  should 
Ibe  overflowing*  tide  of  sanguine  and  generous  emotion  bo 
sodderity  cheeked  by  disappointment,  are  we  to  wonder  that  ft 
should  recoil  on  the  heart,  and  stagnate  into  misanthropy  aod 
despondence. — The  votary  of  friendship  has  yet  another  lea- 
ton  to  learn, — that  self-interest  fs  its  greatest  enemy.  All  be* 
home  apostates,  less  of  more,  from  the  influence  of  this  poorer ; 
though  It  fs  only  by  experience  that  the  generous  mind  Is 
Convinced  of  this  troth. 

-    Edward  Montgomery  was  a  fellow-student  and  distant 
re  tot  ion -of  Charles  Falconer,  the  son  and  heir  of  a  wealthy 
fiaronet.     The  young  men  beoaine  mooh  attached  to  each 
other.      Edward,  though   the  junior  by  some  years,  had 
made  greater  progress  in  his  education ;  for  he  had  the  sti- 
mulus of  necessity,  and  the  laudable  desire  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  a  widowed  mother,  aad  to  contribute  to  the  for- 
tone  of  several  infant  sisters.    He  bad  a  considerable  talent 
for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  had  made  the  eastern 
his  particular  study;  bnt,  indeed,  he  excelled  m  every  branoh 
of  science,  and  was  of  great  use  in  assisting  Charles,  who 
aspired  to  all  the  honours  of  literature,  though  averse  to 
the  labour  which  is  necessary  to  their  attainment.     The  aim 
of  Charles  was  to  daeele;  that  of  Edward,  to  excel  and  he 
fcseful,  by  the  application  of  his  acquirements.    The  result 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expeoted.    The  time  of  their 
separation  drew  nigh:  Charles  was  to  finish  his  education  at 
Oxford,  and  Edward  to  remain  to  Edinburgh,  till  circum- 
stances or  choice  should  determine  bis  future  destination.    It 
was  often  the  subject  of  conversation  at  Mrs.  Montgomery^ 
fireside:  when  her  anxieties  were  somewhat  toothed  by  the 
kind  professions  and  liberal  promises  of  Charles;  for  she  knew 
his  father  bad  great  influence.     Edward  had  a  desire  to  go  to 
India,  and  his  skill  in  the  eastern  languages  held  out  a  strong 
temptation  to  this  choice:  but  bis  mother  warmly  opposed  it ; 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  her  without  a  companion,  or  his 
sisters  without  a  protector;  white  the  stow  progress  of  acquir- 
ing independence,  as  a  eadet,  scarcely  seemed  a  sufficient 
inducement  for  such  a  sacrifice.    When  these  objections  were 
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sigflasted,  Charles  used  to  talk  ef  bis  friend  going  out  in  tbe 
law  department :  Edwards  eyea  would  sparbl*  with  hope; 
e»d  Mrs*  Montgomery,  ahaJUng  her  head,  rep^y—"  Yes,  that 
might  perhapa  reconcile  me  to  hi*  departete»  hat  we  haire  no 
right  to  expect  so  advantageous  a  situation." — "  Never  feat, 
Madam/'  said  Charles,  with  apparent  zeal, cc  my  father's  tote- 
rat  with  Mr.  M— .,  the  Director,  will  procure  that  for  my 
friend,  and  hit  own  relsthm."  Flattered  by  these  promises, 
£4 ward  pursued  his  stadias  with  increased  ardour;  and,  in 
every  latter  he  received  from  Charles,  was  more  encouraged 
to  perseveraaoe.  At  last,  when  his  stadias  were  finished  with 
briiliaat  success,  he  requested  Charles  to  make  application  to 
his  father.  The  answer  was  propitious:  the  Baronet  was  te 
aae  the  Director  in  a  few  days,  aod  be  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of  a  favourable  answer*  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  thought  of  her.  sons  absence,  by  sanguine  hopes 
of  his  good  fortune,  the  promise  of  frequent  letters,  and  an 
early  return.  His  sisters  were  soothed  by  the  indulgence  of 
golden  dreams:  and  the  pangs  of  separation  were  almost 
enbdecd,—- wbon  the  final  letter  was  received.  Bet  what  was 
Edward's  astonishment,  on  being  informed  that  another  gear 
tteman,  of  superior  pretensions*  and  more  highly  recout» 
mended,  had  gained  tbe  Director's  interest!  The  intelligence 
was  followed  by  some  awkward  and  constrained  expressions 
of  regret  Edward  was  entirely  overwhelmed  by  this  un- 
expected torn,  whioh  the  humiliation  that  accompanied  it 
rendered  still  mere  severe;  yet  faithful  himself,  be  suspected 
not  treachery  io  his  friend,  till,  some  time  after,  be  understood 
that  tbe  successful  rival  was  a  very  stupid  young  man,  but 
son  to  a  proprietor  of  great  oonsequenoe,  who  had  a  vote  in 
a  county  for  which  Charles  had  offered  himself  as  represen- 
tative. The  whole  business  was  now  explained:  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  whether  disappointed  ambition  or  wounded 
friendship  affected  him  must  deeply. 

For  some  time,  he  remained  in  a  state  of  listless  despon- 
dency, unable  to  form  any  plan  for  tbe  future.  His  mother, 
afflicted  to  see  his  fine  talents  and  high  acquirements  lying 
dormant,  yet  unwilling  to  urge  him  to  exertion,  could  only 
sooth  him  by  her  sympathy;  but,  roused  at  last  by  her  gen- 
tle forbearance,  be  became  impatient  of  inactivity;  and  no 
situation  more  eligible  incurring,  he  was  induced  to  accept 
of  a  cadetship  in  India.  How  different  was  the  anticipation 
of  his  departure  now !  Grief  and  apprehension  overshadowed 
every  countenance;  no  sanguine  expectation  gildedHhe  pros- 
pect; a  longer  absenoe,  and  a  situation  of  greater  danger, 
appeared  in  gloomy  perspective. 

He  arrived  safely  at  Calcutta,  passed  his  trials  with  grec 
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eclat;  and,  soon  after,  was  engaged  in  the  seige  of  Sering*- 
:patam,  from  which,  alas!  he  never  returned.  The  afflicted 
mother  felt  her  widowed  state  still  more  forlorn—  the  helpless 
orphans  lost  a  second  father,  and  his  faithless  friend  failed  hi 
the  object  for  which  be  had  sacrificed  his  integrity. 

Another  great  trial  of  friendship,  is  a  change  of  situation 
from  that  in  which  it  was  first  formed. — Constantia  and  Ma- 
tilda, at  an  early  age,  were  neighbours  in  the  country,  and 
conceived  the  warmest  affection  for  each  other.  They  were 
constant  companions.  In  walking,  reading,  and  working, 
every  little  plan  of  rural  amusement,  contrived  by  the  one  or 
the  other>  was  for  their  mutual  enjoyment;  every  day  that 
they  were  separated,  was  considered  as  lost;  and  a  note,  full 
of  the  breathings  of  tender  regret,  was  conveyed,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  privation.  Their  time  passed  in  the  most 
innocent  and  delightful  intercourse;  the  moral  page  was  per* 
used  with  greater  interest  by  Constantia,  if  Matilda  pointed 
out  its  beauties;  and  she  discovered  a  brighter  charm  in  the 
poet's  verse,  if  recited  by  the  aoimated  voice  of  her  friend. 
Every  object  in  nature  was  beheld  with  increased  admiration; 
the  evening  sun  set  more  gloriously,  and  the  song  of  the 
thrush  was  more  soothing  to  the  ear,  if  participated  by  both. 
The  most  perfect  confidence  subsisted  between  them :  they 
would  pass  hours  in  an  interchange  of  thought,  each  mind 
expanding  from  the  sympathy  of  the  other — 

When  the  longest  summer's  day 
Seem'd  too,  too  much  in  haste;  still  the  full  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half.    "Twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last. 

Constantia  was  an  only  child,  and  her  father  abounded  in 
lately  acquired  wealth.  The  father  of  Matilda  was  a  gentleman 
whose  estate,  though  smalt  aim  encumbered,  had  descended 
from  a  tine  of  respectable  ancestors;  and  she  was  the  eldest 
of  several  children.  The  old  gentlemen  were  as  good  neigh- 
bours as  could  be.  expected  from  their  different  situations, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  daughters  formed  a  bond  of  union 
betwixt  the  mothers.  A  man  of  engaging  manners  and  large 
fortune  paid  his  addresses  to  Constantia,  and  was  accepted. 
Her  beloved  friend  was  her  confident  and  bride's-maid.  The 
young  couple  set  off  for  London,  immediately  after  the  wed- 
ding. The  absence  of  Constantia  was  sincerely  mourned  by 
Matilda,  and  she  coutd  only  be  cheered  by  kind  and  frequent 
letters.  A  greater  evil,  however,  awaited  her — in  a  few  months 
she  tost  her  father;  his  affairs  were  so  involved,  that  his  heirs 
were  obliged  to  sell  his  estate;  and  the  father  o?  Constantia 
became  the  purchaser.  Matilda  and  her  mother  repaired  to 
a  small  house  in  Edinburgh.  The  following  winter  Con- 
stantia spent  there;  and,  on  her  arrival,  made  a  visit  to  her 
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friend.  Their  hearts  were  still  attached  to  each  other;  and 
their  first  interview  was  very  affecting.  They  both  bad  sor- 
rows: Constantia  was  not  happy  in  her  marriage;  and  Matilda 
lamented  the  death  of  a  father,  and  the  reduced  state  of  an 
amiable  mother.  Bat  there  was  no  sympathy  in  .their  feel- 
logs.  Constantia,  in  wealth  and  splendour,  apparently  an 
object  of  envy  and  admiration,  yet  sighing  for  the  calm  de- 
lights she  had  once  enjoyed,  still  courted  the  sooiety  of  her 
friend;  Matilda,  in  comparative  poverty  and  retirement,  felt 
disposed  rather  to  avoid  the  gay  parties  of  Constantia,  and 
rejected  her  advances.  She  complained  of  this  conduct,  and 
called  it  estrangement;  and,  though  she  languished  to  repose 
her  sorrows  in  that  bosom  she  once  had  found  so  open  to  re- 
ceive them,  she  had  too  delicate  a  sense  of  propriety  to  expose 
a  husband's  errors;  and  pride  forbade  Matilda  to  complain  of 
the  humiliations  of  poverty  to  a  favoured  child  of  fortune. 
Thus,  though  they  sometimes  met,  their  conversation  was 
constrained,  and  friendship  was  no  more. 

Marriage,  in  every  case,  is  considered  as  the  grave  of  fe- 
male friendship.  New  duties  and  new  cares  occupy  the  mind; 
and  confidence,  the  great  bond  of  union,  is  excluded.  Nor 
is  this  all.  An  attached  wife  naturally  adopts  her  husband's 
opinions;  and  if  those  of  her  friend  be  opposite,  she  appears 
to  her  less  amiable.  She  could  bear  to  have  her  own  dis* 
puted;  but  his  are  late. — Clara  and  Eliza  were  very  intimate, 
and  similar  in  taste  and  sentiment.  Clara  married  a  respecta- 
ble man,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  music,  a  high  Tory,  proud 
of  his  ancestors,  and  chose  to  reside  in  an  old  family  mansion. 
Eliza  paid  her  an  early  visit — she  had  no  taste  for  music;  was 
even  of  opinion  that  excellence  in  it  implied  a  deficiency  in 
other  accomplishments;  sb^Jbad  imbibed  from  her  father 
Whig  principles;  and,  though  a  young  woman,  from  reading 
the  newspapers  to  him,  was  a  little  of  a  politician.  She  hated 
the  country,  especially  in  an  old  family  mansion,  and  despised 
the  pride  of  ancestry;  nor  did  she  hesitate  to  amuse  herself 
with  some  satirical  remarks  on  the  subject,  which  the  master 
of  the  house-  did  not  much  relish.  He  spoke  of  a  female 
politician  with  disgust,  and  of  a  wit  with  dislike;  and  passed 
the  evenings  in  improving  his  wife's  skill  in  music.  There 
was  scarcely  a  subject  of  common  interest:  and  Eliza  had  not 
even  the  reviving  pleasure  of  an  argument.  He  was  too  grave 
for  repartee,  and  too  polite  to  dispute  with  a  young  lady. 
She,  therefore,  looked  upon  her  friend  as  immured  in  a  pri- 
son; with  no  society  but  the  family  pictures,  and  a  husband 
for  a  jailer,  that  tried  to  bewilder  her  senses  with  the  "  magic 
of  sweet  sounds."  She  very  rashly  expressed  these  sentiments, 
in  the  language  of  sympathy.    Clara,  laughing,  declared  that 
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ber  twtt 
paroetf*  that  their  friendship  was  on  th»  i 
beat  to  be  pitied  for  any  peoaliarittee  of  an  satamad  objaotv 
or  any  priratfona  of  which  they  are  the  oan*m 

To  imbue  two  minds  with  mutual  friendship,  it  is  often 
eappoeod  that  perfect  congeniality  of  taate  sari  sentiment  la 
neoeasary.  Tet  we  frequently  see  great  inthiiaoy  witheart  it: 
though  perhaps  thi*  aright  be  better  termed  companionship. 
If  this  distinction  were  attended  to,  we  ifcoald  not  bear  so 
many  complaints  of  faithless  friends. — Two  yovog  people,  of 
different  tempera,  are aoeidently  brought  together:  the  ooe  la 
all  Tfraolty  and  frankness,  ber  iiMgiuation  lively,  her  feet* 
iags  warm,  and  she  utteta  orery  thought  aa  soon  as  it  is  con- 
oeived— the  other  is  gentle  in  manner,  kind  hi  aspect,  aod 
Hsteas  with  comptaeeacy  to  ail  the  effosions  of  her  compa- 
nion, who  is  delighted  by  ber  attention,  tods  her  sstf-Iore 
flattered,  and  expresses  all  the  warmth  of  an  enthusiastic 
friendship.  They  separate;  and  the  ardent  visionary  meets 
another  more  similar  to  herself,  to  whom  she  feels  a  second 
and  a  still  warmer  attachment  Tet  still  when  she  tbifafcs  of 
ber  earliest  associate,  who  received  the  first  inspirations  of 
her  youthful  fancy,  it  is  with  a  glow  of  delight  They  meet 
again:  the  one  is  all  kindness,  as  before;  but  the  other  has 
beard  of  a  rival,  and  her  colder  aad  more  sedate  mind  ia  not 
so  easily  roused.  She,  therefore,  receives  the  romantic  girt 
wffch  reserve  and  reproach,  which  she  ia  oneonscieae  of  dc- 
eerving.  Mutual  disgust  is  the  consequence:  though  both  have 
acted  consistently  with  their  character,  and  the  disappoint* 
ment  has  arisen  from  want  of  discernment  and  experience. 

The  great  and  oniversal  destroyer  of  mutual  confidence,  is 
rivalship— the  chief  subject  of  which  in  woman,  is  love.  Tet 
even  on  this  tender  point,  there  are  noble  instances  of  the 
most  generons  sacrifices,  and  the  gentlest  forbearance;  of 
which  that  great  master  of  nature,  our  immortal  Shakespeare, 
has  given  us  a  fine  picture  in  the  character  of  Helena.  Who 
can  read  her  pathetic  appeal  to  Hermia,  without  the  tenderest 
sympathy? 

It  all  ike  counsels  that  we  two  hare  shared, 

The  sister's  tows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parsing  us— oh !  sad  is  all  forgot  ? 

The  same  high  authority  has  given  an  instance  of  disinte- 
rested female  friendship,  with  regard  to  fortune,  in  the  gene* 
rooa attachment  of  Celia  to  Rosalind;  and,  though  the  amia- 
ble virtues  of  the  former  are  obscured  by  the  more  dazzling 
attractions  of  the  latter,  fit  is  impossible  to  contemplate  her 
conduct,  and  listen  to  the  tender  overflowings  of  ber  gentle 
heart,  without  a  glow  of  admiration. 
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^Bt    ■**  a^^awa^^aaww^aaa*  9  ae>*Bjmaa> 

Brery  Miai  saaeeptiMe  of  strong  eriio4ioM,<and  benevolo*  t 
sdfeetioos,  is  disposed  to  friendship;  yet  these  are  not  soft. 
riant  t»  prodswa  It.  They  may,  hideedv  form  ike  gem ;  tat 
sincerity,  eandbur,  and  constancy,  atone  cm  cherish  the  plant, 
•ad  preserve  it  from  injary.  The  blasts  *f  misfortune  ere  not 
always  most  dangerous;  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  is  oftea 
more  hurtful.  Friendship  is  of  a  very  tender  nature;  aad9 
like  aeene  deiloate  flowers,  thrives  best  in  the  shade.  Who  ef 
a  eympathetic  natare  is  not  ready  to  exclaim — 


<0  ftr  the  fcright  eomjMerioii,  cordial  warmth, 
gad  elevating  apirit  /of  a  friend, 
For  twenty  summers  ripening  by  my  side, 
All  feculence  of  falsehood  long  thrown  down, 
Bit  so^<rirtww»tpg  in  <tbe»ottK 

Young. 

But  jto  obtain*  and  still  more  to  preserve  this  blessing,  much 
delicacy  and  attention  to  feeling  is  necessary.  Ail  warmth 
of  altercation  mast  be  avoided ;  for,  though  argument  is  the 
spirit  of  conversation,  it  must  be  pursued  with  candour  and 
politenesav  Expressions  may  he  inadvertently  used  in  the 
Iseenoess  of  dispute,  that  touch  some  tender  strings  in  the 
mind,  of  which  he  who  utters  them  is  little  aware,  Opposite 
opinions,  in  mere  matters  of  taste,  are  unavoidable)  and  the 
discussion  of  them  gives  a  zest  to  the  intercourse  of  friend- 
ship; but  dissimilarity  of  principle  is  death.  In  the  great  and 
important  subjects  of  politics,  morality,  and  religion,  there 
naust  be  unity  of  sentiment,  else  there  can  be  no  close  com* 
munion  of  soul*  Even  moderation  in  the  two  latter  seems  to 
imply  indifference;  their  sincere  votaries  contemn  all  forbear- 
ance;  and  it  is  with  anguish  of  heart,  that  they  perceive  any 
dereliction  of  important  principles  in  those  they  once  loved, 
and  whom,  if  they  remain  obstinate  in  error,  they  can  love  no 
more. 

Though  Politics  are  less  interesting?  yet  hair  often  do 
they  produce  alienation  i — Henry  Seymour,  a  young  English- 
man, came  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medicine,  where  he  culti- 
vated great  intimacy  with  George  Campbell.  The  connexion 
proved  most  agreeable  to  Seymour ;  for,  accustomed  to  do- 
mestic society,  he  missed  its  comforts ;  and  in  the  house  of 
Campbell's  father,  a  hospitable  old  Highlander,  he  found  a 
second  home.  Professional  studies,  literature,  and  science, 
in  which  they  both  took  great  delight,  occupied  their  thoughts, 
and  were  the  subject  of  their  conversation;  while  politics 
were  seldom  alluded  to.  Their  mutual  esteem  thus  seemed 
to  deserve  the  name  of  friendship.  Two  years  of  uninter- 
rupted harmony  cemented  the  bond ;  and  they  parted  with 
expressions  of  lasting  regard.  Seymour  went  to  London,  to 
finish  his  medical  education :  and  after  a  few  years,  it  was  also 
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George's  fate  to  settle  there.  The  friendship  and  society  of 
hte  dear  Seymour  presented  themselves  as  the  only  consola- 
tion for  the  loss  of  his  former  associates.  Seymour  received 
him  with  the  utmost  warmth  and  cordiality.  Their  first  con- 
versation was  delightful  in  the  extreme :  and  next  day  George 
dined  at  old  Seymour's  with  a  large  party,  when  politics  were 
the  subject  of  discussion,  and  when  he  discovered  that  the 
sentiments  of  his  friend  were  opposite  to  his  own.  But,  be- 
ing of  a  Candid  disposition,  he  was  unwilling  to  dispute  on 
the  subject,  till  he  found  that  the  same  toleration  would  not 
be  granted  to  himself.  And  how  was  his  regret  increased 
when  he  saw  that  every  principle  of  morality,  every  subject 
of  taste,  was  in  some  degree  influenced  by  these  opinions ; 
that  neither  the  historian's  page,  nor  the  poet's  verse,  could 
escape  the  lash  of  political  prejudice  !  He  continued  to  seek 
the  company  of  his  once  esteemed  Seymour;  but  the  harmony 
of  friendship  had  vanished  for  ever. 

Thus  we  find  that  almost  every  friendship  formed  by 
choice  or  accident,  is  liable  to  interruption  or  decay!  How 
much,  then,  ought  family  attachment  to  be  cherished,  *..!ch 
is  most  consonant  both  to  our  happiness  and  our  duty.  How 
delightful  is  the  friendship  of  brothers  and  sisters,  whose 
principles  and  taste  are  nurtured  in  the  same  soil,  and  che- 
rished by  the  sunbeams  of  paternal  care ;  while  the  ties  of 
nature  are  rendered  still  more  endearing  by  the  choice  of 
reason,  and  no  jarring  interest  intervenes  to  destroy  their 
influence ! 


THE  COTTAGE  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

While  I  stray  by  the  stream,  at  the  hour  of  the  gloaming, 
Where  the  bushes  are  green,  and  the  wild-roses  blooming, 
Where  the  soft  little  billows  the  margins  are  laving, 
'Neath  the  boughs  of  the  wild-wood  all  silently  waving— 

Oh !  let  me  not  think  that  the  soul  always  loses 
The  object  on  which  it  most  fondly  reposes : 
Some  hearts  have  been  faithful— as  mine  shall  be  ever— 
And  those  yet  may  meet  who  shall  separate  never. 

Such  bliss  shall  be  mine— to  my  soul  shall  be  given 
All  it  looks  for  on  earth,  from  the  kindness  of  heaven ; 
In  mine  ear  the  sweet  notes  of  content  shall  be  swelling, 
And  peace,  love,  and  friendship,  inhabit  my  dwelling. 

The  friend  of  my  youth,  and  the  wanderer  weary, 
Shall  call  at  my  cottage,  and  find  it  full  cheery ; 
Their  cares  shall  depart,  and  affection  grow  stronger, 
And  the  staff  of  the  stranger  shall  rest  a  while  jonger. 

R. 
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COMMWICATBD  BY  WM,  KNOX,  AUTHOR  Off  «WIB  BONO*  OP  H**JU„" 


TV  reader  may  gu»  tfe  fiBaamg  stories  their  proptr  interest,  by  c&nanoing  the  narrator 
of  tkemwaU^  with  a  companion,  in  a  cotmtryh 
vpon  a  rummer  Sabbath  afternoon. 


Of  them  who  wmpt  In  earth  §o  cold. 
No  more  the  smiling  day  to  view, 

Should  many  a  tender  tale  be  told, 
For  many  a  tender  thought  is  due, 


I. 

I  ON  this  stone*  hundred  times  have  gazed, 
And  every  time  hath  deeper  feelings  raised; 
It  tells  indeed  a  very  simple  tale, 
The  same,  perhaps,  you  hear  in  every  vale; 
Yet  there  is  something  so  pathetic  here, 
Cold  is  the  heart  that  would  refuse  a  tear. 
Behold  it  tells  thee  first— within  this  mould, 
Was  laid  a  blooming  boy  of  three  yean  old ! 
Alas!  how  soon  his  little  course  was  run— 
And  he  an  only  child  ■  a  fat-born  son  i 
Art  thou  a  parent?— hast  thou  ever  felt 
An  infant's  kiss?— eay,  bast  thou  fondly  dwelt 
On  all  thy  happiness  that  yet  may  be, 
And  all  the  comfort  he  may  prove  to  thee? 
Think  of  bis  loss    and  thou  shalt  then  declare 
How  hard  the  fate  of  this  afflicted  pair! 
Yet  thou  may'at  think  that  other  babes  shall  rise, 
To  bind  the  parent-bosoms1  broken  ties; 
And  they,  perhaps,  amid  returning  joy, 
May  hair  forget  their  fair  and  blooming  boy. 
Kay,  look  again !— -Ms  sire  is  also  gone; 
His  name  is  graved  upon  the  same  white  stone. 
Thewi(iowe<l,childWb<nng--whereifl8he? 
O  God !  bow  desolate  her  home  must  be! 
When  babe  and  husband-all  that  blest  her  hearth- 
Are  dead,  and  hidden  in  the  cheerless  earth* 
Say,  when  the  heart  of  feeling  fondly  clings 
Even  to  inanimate  9**^  trifling  th'pgt  ■  ■ 
Say,  when  we  feel  a  most  attractive  power 
Even  in  a  hill  or  stream,  a  tree  or  flower— 
Oh!  what  hath  been  her  agony  to  part 
From  all  endeared  to  her  afflicted  heart— 
The  child  in  whom  she  traced,  with  Joyous  mind, 
His  father's  Matures  with  her  own  combined— 
The  spouse  with  whom  her  happiest  days  were  passed, 
And  in  whose  arms  she  hoped  to  breathe  her  last- 


Say,  shall  she  not,  in  depth  of  anguish, 

To  start  at  once  as  from  a  pleasing  "~ 

And  find  this  life  become  a  load  of 

This  world  a  desert  where  no  flower  can  grow? 

How  shall  she  weep,  where  every  well-known  path 

Recalls  we  sleeper  on  his  couch  of  death! 


How  shall  she  weep  upon  the  joyless  bed, 
That  her  own  hand  for  the  departed  spread ! 
How  sad  is  she,  while  every  other  thing 


Can  feel  the  voice  of  joy,— the  breath  of  spring ! 
Friends  may  condole;  but  where  the  power  to  save 
The  bloc«  of  h^whoes  heart  ism  the  grave?— 

8a 
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AkmerywietchaasMthelaBnaaternwd, 
A  foyleas  slur  ibr  ever  m  the  cloud, 
A  withering  newer  upon  the  richest  spot-- 
O  God!  hem  mournful  is  the  widow's  lot  I 
Are  these  thy  thoughts? — Another  lined 
The  whole  short  tale,  and  prove  how  Tain  thy  woe; 
For  aba  is  hhowto  eoaeV^u  ora  stunt  year 
That  little  faniiljaU  were  buried  here. 
Such  is  their  history    and  such  ahaM  be       * 
The  history  of  all^^en  tUnoondtbeo.*-- 
As  from  the  tree  the  hares  of  autumn.  Jell* 
Tea,  one  by  one,  till  it  is  reft  of  all— 
So,  one  by  one,  the  happiest  family  goes 
From  life  to  death,  from  tumult  to  repose; 
£ach  springs  from  earth,  and  is  to  earth  retained, 
And  now  we  moorn,  and  now  oursefoes  are  moaned. 
Another  year    and  all  the  tree  is  green, 
And  bears  no  marks  of  what  the  storm  has  been : 
A  few  short  years    and  then  the  happy  place, 
Where  we  had  grown  nmulfnr  with  each  face, 
Is  altered  quite— yet  busy  things  are  there; 
Bat  not  the  looks,  the  smile*  or  those  that  were. 

II. 

Go— mark  that  old  mm  o'er  these  giotmincha**!— 

His  snow-white  lochs  are  waving  in  the  wmd* 

The  staff  is  ahafcmg  m  his  nesvekm  hand, 

Yet  long  he  fought  within  a  foreign  land. 

Go—mark  his.  wood*  and  he  with  grief  wffl  tell 

Of  disappointments  he  has  known  too  well, 

And  curse  the  wfld  ambitions  hopes  that  bote 

His  erring  fattens  to  a  distant  shore  1 

Although,  at  times,  be  may  his  oares  decern, 

When  eeated  on  the  peasant's  hearth  at  eve, 

When  TOcoilectionscbenT  las  Might  brain, 

And  fancy  fights  his  hastisso'er  again; 

Yet  stiU  he  finds,  as  he  leoeuttts  his  warn, 

His  sole  rewards  ore  poverty  and  seam ! 

Then,  like  the  cloud  that  dims  each  orb  of  light. 

And  leaves  tactrarelisrwiWertdm  the  nigS— 

Upon  his  soul  o'erpowersng  sesrowsrise, 

And  all  she  hero  m  bja  aoanm  diea:-. 

«  Was  it  for  this  M— the  mourner  shall  ««« 
« I  grasped  at  honour*  and  I  dseamft  of  mmo* 
FoMot  the  favourite  of  my  early  yearn, 
A  father's  wishes,  end  a  mother's  tears; 
Thus  to  be  cast  upon  the  world's  wide  amen, 
•Mid  all  the  woeaeinad  to  wast  and  ageT 

«  Yet  how  my  bosom  glossed,  'mid  all  he  pah 
When  home  I  turned  to  youthful  scenes  again* 


But,  as  I  eougbtvay  Uttre  native  shed, 
Scarce  could  X  and  the  path  that  hither  led; 
And  an  the  hearth,  where  many  a  joy  I  knew, 
Thewsving  nnk  gram  and  the  thisthi  gwwT^ 
In  vein  I  eonght  n  porent'a  smile  to  gat*— 
A  fnmft  hsttsmg    but  I  sought  a  vum ; 
For  all  my  tribute  of  respectwe*  paid 
Upon  the  turf  that  o'er  their  boose  was  add. 
The  friends  of  sorry  days  now  know  ma  not 
Par  am  and  poverty  ore  soon  soegot  j 
And  aha  who  charmed  main  the  days  of  yore, 
whom  I  left  weeping  on  the  patting  shore, 
'Mid  children's  dSdrtn  pseseTh^Sindtoline, 

OhjUlnurn^th^netVs^ofmyteea^ 
Aad  bleat  the  maid  by  whom  load  beeVbhmt; 
T*^theck«tfWeev*«*^dey,         ' 


I  ant  thms  have 
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Wftnont  *  IdoMttr Mod  to  seen*  die, 

AjuI  close,  with  pious  haad,  my  lifelea  eye; 

Or  son  to  bear  my  relics  to  the  grave, 

Where  thee*  dark  pfne-treas  o'er  my  firtnar*a  Ww*ar- 

Afflicted  man !  nor  murmur  nor  repine. 
If  conscious  innocence  of  heart  be  thine. 
'What  though  the  rich  man  spurn  then  from  big  Joor> 
And  old  associates  own  their  lore  no  more| 
What  though  no  arm  support  thy  tottering  way, 
And  no  fireside  hrvHe  thy  steps  to  stay; 
What  tlwagh  no  hand  wipe  thy  <mj*ta  tsar, 
And  though  no  comfort  but  the  grave  be  near? 
Let  resignation  smooth  life's  weary  road— 
fleavan la  thy  forage,  and  thy  friend  is  God. 
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LETTER  IIL— DEVENISH. 

Those  lonely  columns  stand-sublime, 
Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high; 
LBw  dials  which  the  wisard  time 
Had  nriajdp  to  ooont  his  ages  byt 

EnnisJciUen,  2Irf  Jaty,  1824. 
Deak  6 , 

My  last  letter  informed  you  of  our  arrival  at  Enniskillen ; 
and  I  shall  now  comma aioate  to  you  the  observations  which 
we  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  making-  on  the  town 
and  neighbourhood. — I  should  have  mentioned  that,  for  a 
few  miles  above  the  town,  Lough  Erne  contracts  so  much  as 
to  be  rather  a  large  river  than  a  lake.  Along  the  bank*,  there 
are  a  number  of  gentlemen's  seats,  the  plantations  of  which 
heighten  their  natural  beauties,  and  give  to  the  country  a 
rich  and  cultivated  appearance.  This  narrow  straight  forms 
the  junction  of  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  Lough  Erne; 
and  it  is  here  that  Enniskillen  is  situated.  The  town  stands 
on  a  large  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  Channel.  The  island  is 
of  a  triangular  form,  extending  nearly  across,  and  only  leav- 
ing a  sufficient  space  at  each  extremity  for  the  passage  of  the 
water.  The  town  is  connected  with  the  main  land,  by  means 
of  two  bridges  built  over  these  narrow  channels ;  from  one  of 
which  a  road  leads  to  Belleck,  along  the  north-western  side 
rjf  the  lower  lake ;  while,  from  the  other,  a  road  to  the  same 
point  passes  along  the  eastern  side.  The  main  street  extends 
from  the  one  bridge  to  the  other,  rising  gradually  towards  the 
centre  of  the  town,  where  the  church  is  situated. 

Enniskillen  in  itself  contains  nothing  particularly  worth 
noticing.  It  is  interesting,  however,  on  account  of  the  place 
it  holds  in  the  military  history  of  Ireland;  its  situation  having 
rendered  the  possession,  of  it  of  great  importance  to  the  con* 
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tending  parties,  during  the  oiril  wars  te  this  eonntry,  pmrti- 
odUrly  that  which  succeeded  the  Revolution  of  1688.  At 
this  period  it  was  besieged,  though  without  effect,  by  a  large 
detachment  of  King  James  the  Second's  army ;  when  a  re- 
doubt, that  still  remains  on  the  high  grounds  without  the 
town,  was  occnpied  by  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  town,  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  it,  staods  Portora  school.  It  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring 
oonntry,  and  of  Loogb  Erne,  which  on  one  side  washes  its 
base.  This  is  a  royal  foundation ;  and  is  at  present  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Beirne,  formerly  of  the  Belfast 
Institution.  The  site  of  this  school  has  been  very  judiciously 
choseo,  both  for  healthiness  and  beauty;  which,  combined 
with  the  well-known  talents  of  the  principal,  must  render  it 
one  of  the  first  seminaries  of  education  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. 

Our  first  business,  this  morning,  was  to  engage  a  boat  for 
Devenish;  an  island  about  two  miles  below  Enniskillen,  which 
we  were  all  most  anxious  to  visit,  on  account  of  the  rains 
it  contains*  On  our  way  we  passed  under  the  barrack,  which 
is  extensive,  and  is  situated  close  to  the  lake;  and  a  little  fur- 
ther, we  sailed  under  Portora  hill,  passing  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Macgnire,  that  stands  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  waters  edge.  The  family,  from  whom  this  castle  is 
named,  were  onoe  the  chieftains  of  this  part  of  Ireland;  and, 
though  their  name  and  history  are  now  nearly  forgotten,  or 
only  preserved  by  being  associated  with  the  crumbling  re- 
mains of  their  feudal  Hall,  they  some  centuries  ago  took  a 
very  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  In  all  the  meetings  of 
the  northern  Lords,  we  find  the  name  of  Macguire  connected 
with  those  of  O'Neal  and  O'Donnell;  and  the  family  seem  to 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  all  the  disputes  of  the  native 
Irish  with  the  English  Government. 

After  sailing  about  an  hour,  the  boatmen  informed  us  that 
we  were  approaching  Devenish ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  pointed 
out  its  fine  round, tower,  standing  like  a  giant  in  the  midst  of 
the  other  ruins.  Devenish  is  a  considerable  island,  contain- 
ing about  seventy-three  acres,  and  has  been  long  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  which  it  contains. 
The  poiut  where  we  landed,  is  at  the  opposite  side  from  the 
ruins;  so  that  we  crossed  a  considerable  part  of  the  island, 
before  reaching  them.  Like  most  of  the  other  islands  in 
Lough  Erne,  it  rises  gradually  from  the  watef,  forming  a  low 
hill,  covered  with  fine  herbage,  which  affords  pasturage  to  a 
vast  number  of  cattle ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  it  has  moat 
probably  derived  its  name— Ox -island* 
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The  rains  here  consist  of  an  abbey,  a  church,  a  monastery, 
a  round  tower,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  stone-roofed  cha- 
pel, called  St.  Molaise's  House. .  The  ohnroh  and  monastery, 
which  adjoin  one  another,  now  present  little  more  than  a 
heap  of  ruins,  surrounded  by  an  anoient  bnrying-groood. 
Part  of  the  east  window  of  the  church  still  remains,  but  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state.  A  great  part  of  the  walls  seemed  to 
have  but  lately  fallen,  which  induced  us  to  inquire  of  our 
boatman  what  had  thrown  them  down ;  when,  to  onr  asto- 
nishment, we  learned  that  these  interesting  remains,  which 
had  brayed  the  effects  of  time  for  so  many  centuries,  had 
been  destroyed  in  this  age  of  boasted  civilization,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  stone  frames  pf  the  windows  and  other 
ornamental  parts,  fpr  the  decoration  of  houses  in  Enniskii- 
len.*  St  Molaise's  house,  also,  considered  one  of  the  great- 
est curiosities  in  Ireland,  has  been  pulled  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  few  large  flags,  which  formed  the  roof. 
Let  us  no  longer  blame  the  destruction  of  the  fine  temples  of 
Greece  by  the  savage  Turks,  while  such  things  pass  unnoticed 
and  uncensured  in  our  own  country.  This  building  was  one 
.  of  the  stone  roofed  chapels  which  oocur  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland ;  and  are  supposed,  by  some  writers,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  materials  employed,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  work,  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  round  towers.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Culdees,  of  whom  Camp- 
bell speaks  in  his  poem  of  Reullura: — 

Peace  to  their  shades!  the  pure  Culdees 

Were  Albyn's  earliest  Priests  of  God, 
Ere  yet  an  island  of  her  seas 

By  foot  of  Saxon  monk  was  trod. 

The  Culdees,  you  know,  flourished  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  were  distinguished  as  much  by  their  learning,  their  piety, 
and  the  purity  of  their  doctrines,  as  by  their  simple  and  ex- 
emplary manner  pf  living.  Columba,  their  founder,  also 
established  a  monastery  at  the  island  of  Iona,  one  of  the 
Hebrides;  and,  according  to  the  venerable  Bede,  so  great  was 
(he  fame  of  this  order,  that  Oswald,  prince  of  Northumber- 
land, in  the  year  635,  sent  thither  for  a  bishop,  to  instruct  his 
people  in  their  religions  duties,  to  whom  he  gave  the  island 
of  Lendesfern,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  for  bis  epis- 
copal see.  They  had  other  establishments,  of  less  note,  in 
various  places;  amongst  which,  that  of  St.  Molaise  is  not  the 
least  interesting.— But  I  find  St.  Columba  and  his  monks  have 
caused  a  long  digression.    Should  you  wish  for  any  further 

*  Archdall,  in  his  Monasticon,  gives  the  succession  of  the  abbots  of  Deventeh;  and 
thus  mentions  the  establishment  of  the  monastery  here:— "St  Laserian,  called  also 
•  Mniaisse,  built  a  celebrated  monastery,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
Daimh-ima,  ue.  the  Ox'aisland.  St.  Laserian  died  Sept.  12,  a.  D.  668;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  St  Natalia,  son  of  iEngmjus,  King  of  Connaught,ac.  &c.M 
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information  respecting  them,  you  may  easily  satisfy  your 
curiosity,  by  referring  to  Ledwich's  Antiquities  of  Ireland. 

The  round  tower  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  buildings  of 
the  kind  in  Ireland;  and  is  superior  to  those  generally  met 
with,  in  the  elegance  of  its  decorations,  and  In  the  style  of 
Its  architecture.  According  to  Ledwich,  it  is  T6  feet  In  height, 
41  in  circumference,  and  the  walls  3$  feet  in  thickness.  The 
writer  of  the  article  "  Devenish,"  in  the  Parochial  Surrey, 
gives  the  measurement  considerably  greater.  Acodrdlng  to 
this  account,  the  tower  is  82  feet  in  height,  and  49  in  circum- 
ference. As  we  had  no  means  of  taking  its  dimensions,  it 
Would  be  impossible  for  us  to  determine  which  of  these  is 
correct;  but  it  is  most  probably  the  latter;  as  the  author,  I 
beliere,  lives  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  anxious  to  make  his  surrey  as  correct  as  possible. 

Greet  care  seems  to  hare  been  taken  in  the  erection  of  this 
tower;  and  the  materials  appear  to  have  been  selected  of  the 
most  durable  kind.  One  thing  struck  us  as  curious:  the 
stones,  which  hare  all  been  carefully  cut  with  the  chisel,  do 
not  seem  to  hare  been  dressed  at  the  quarry,  but  to  hare  been 
shaped  on  the  spot,  to  answer  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
placed.  The'  building  had  not  been  carried  on  in  regular 
courses,  one  over  the  other,  as  is  the  custom  at  present;  but 
the  stones  seem  to  hare  been  laid  in  such  a  manner  as  best 
wilted  the  convenience  of  the  builder;  who,  however,  had 
been  no  mean  artist,  and  has  exhibited  great  skill  in  adapting 
them  to  their  situations.  In  some  places,  it  happens  that  one 
large  mass  occupies  so  great  a  space,  that  two  or  three  courses 
of  stones  of  the  common  size  hare  been  built  in  before  they 
were  all  brought  to  one  level;  and,  in  some  instances,  where 
a  vacancy  occurred  which  there  was  no  stone  to  fit,  a  large 
block  in  the  next  row  is  formed,  so  as  to  have  a  part  project- 
ing downwards,  to  fill  it  up. 

^  This  tower  is  very  perfect,  particularly  on  the  north-eastern 
side,  which  is  the  least  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds,  and  the 
whole  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  just  finished. 
The  entrance  is  through  a  door  about  9  feet  from  the  ground 
on  the  outside.  On  looking  np  from  within,  the  projections 
are  still  to  be  seen  which  had  supported  the  different  floors. 
The  interior  is  lighted  by  six  windows,  four  of  which  are  at 
the  top;  and  the  others  are  placed  at  different  heights,  so  as 
to  divide  the  quantity  of  light  equally  through  the  whole. 
The  window  and  door  frames  are  still  perfect.  They  are 
formed  of  a  kind  of  freestone,  very  similar  to  Portland  stone. 
At  the  side  of  the  door,  an  iron  hook  still  remains,  on  which 
the  hinge  had  at  one  time  turned.  In  aU  the  views  I  hare 
seen  of  the  round  tower  of  Devenish,  it  is  represented  as  de- 


creating  in  size  gradually  from  the  base  t^be.  fma*K,.wbtch 
is  said  to  be  the  case  io  all  similar  structures.  As  far,  as  we, 
could  judge  by  the  eye*~-and  we  examined  H  in  all  directions, 
—it  seemed  to  us  to  preserve  tbe  same  circumference  from 
tbe  base  to  the  top;  *t  all  events,  if  it  doe*  increase,  it  is  in 
so  trifling  a  degree  ?s  to  be  nearly  imperceptible*  The  roof 
pf  this  tower  ia  still  perfect,  and  of  a  conical  sb*pe,  composed 
of  the  same  ipaterial*  aa  the  rest  of  the  building;  and  the  apex 
is  formed  by  one  large  stope  cat  into  tbe  form  of  a  bell.  The 
top  of  the  tower,  where  the  roof  rests*  is  finished  by  a  cor* 
nice  of  stone  similar  to  that  of  the  door  and  window  frames; 
with  heads  carved  on  it,  at  each  of  the  card  jpal  points.  A 
number  of  jackdaws  have  taken  possession  of  the*  upper  part 
of  this  tower*  and  are  likely  to  be  the  remote  capiae  of  its 
destruction.  They  have  carried  up  the  seeds  qf  the  common 
alder,  which  have  vegetated  in  tbe  crevices  of  the  walls,  and 
shot  their  roots  through  them  in  various  directions.  These, 
by  their  expansion  in  size,  have'  already  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable fissure  In  the  top;  and  will,  after  some  time,  if  jxot 
removed,  throw  down  a  considerable  part  of  the  wall,  which 
will  of  course  carr^the  roof  along  with  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  some  person  residing  in  this  neighbourhood,  will  have 
taste  enough  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for  preventing  this 
catastrophe.  The  longer  we  looked  at  this  tower,  the  more 
we  were  struck  with  the  taste  displayed  In  its  architecture, 
and  the  high  degree  of  skill  evinced  by  the  artists  who  had 
been  engaged  in  its  erection.  As  much  care  seems  to  have 
been  taken  to  finish  tbe  interior,  as  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing. No  plaster  has  been  used;  but  the  walls  within  are  as 
smooth  ana  as  regularly  dressed  as  without;  so  that  Archdal 
very  correctly  compares  its  appearance  to  that  which  would 
be  presented  to  the  eye,  in  looking  op  a  gun  barrel. 

It  weald  be  useless  here  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  tbe 
question  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Irish  round  towers 
were  originally  intended.  The  theories  of  those  antiquarians 
who  have  written  on  the  Subject,  are,  after  all,  merely  so  many 
curious  conjectures,  varying  in  their  degrees  of  probability, 
hot  none  of  them  resting  on  any  substantial  foundation*  The 
attention  of  each  seems  directed  to  the  overturning  of  the 
snperttracture  of  his  neighbour,  and  then  building  on  its  ruin* 
As  frail  a  fabric  of  his  own,  doomed  in  like  manner  to  fall  be. 
fore  some  new  aspirant  after  antiquarian  fame.  As  history 
throws  so  tittle  light  on  this  subject,  these  discussions,  though 
interesting,  are  nearly  useless;  and  they  perhaps  act  most 
wisely,  who  pass  these  monuments  of  former  days  with  silent 
admiration,  and  allow  them  to  remain 

Wrapt  in  the  veil  of  time's  unbroken  gloom, 
Obscure  in  death,  and  silent  in  the  tomb. 
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Near  the  rttnnd  tower,  a  stone  coffin  is  shown,  said  to  be' 
that  of  St.  Molaise,  and  supposed  by  the  ignorant  to  possess 
great  efficacy  in  the  cote  of  several  complaints,  particularly 
of  rheumatic  pains.  The  patient  stretches  himself  in  it,  and 
after  he  has  repeated  a  certain  number  of  prayers,  and  fulfilled 
a  stated  form,  the  cure  is  supposed  to  be  effected. 

At  some  distance  further  up  the  hill,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey  ;  some  parts  of  which  are  still  in  a  fine  state  of  preser- 
vation, particularly  the  transept,  and  the  square  tower  by 
which  it  is  surmounted.  The  abbey  is  built  of  black  marble  ; 
a  material  not  used  in  any  of  the  other  edifices  on  the  island  ; 
and  it  seems  from  its  style  of  architecture,  to  be  of  more  mo- 
dern date  than  any  of  them  ;  although  an  inscription  on  one 
of  the  walls  would  lead  us  to  suppose  the  date  of  its  erection 
to  be  1449.  The  inscription,  which  is  in  very  ancient  charac- 
ters, is  as  follows : 

Matheus  ODubergan  hoc  opus  fecit  Bartholomeo  . 
O'Flannagan  Priori  de  Damenis.    A.D.  1449.* 

Although  the  stone  with  this  inscription  is  built  info  one  of 
the  walls  of  the  abbey,  it  was  probably  removed  from  the  ruins 
of  the  old  church,  and  placed  here  by  some  person  who  wished 
to  have  it  preserved;  a  supposition  that  is  strengthened  by 
the  circumstance  of  some  antiquarians  having  mentioned  a 
similar  inscription  as  being  on  the  east  window  of  the  church ; 
and  the.  mortar  about  it  in  its  present  situation  appearing  to  be 
of  recent  date. 

A.  stranger  is  greatly  struck,  on  passing  under  the  fine  Go- 
thic arch  of  the  transept,  still  in  excellent  preservation,  by 
the  sharpness  of  all  the  lines  of  the  work,  which  are  so  highly 

{>olished  and  so  perfect,  as  to  seem  fresh  from  the  chisel  of 
he  workman.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  building,  there  is 
a  small  pointed  door- way,  which  leads  to  a  winding  staircase, 
communicating  with  the  square  tower  on  the  top.  The  work- 
manship of  the  staircase  is  very  elegant.  It  is  formed  of  the 
same  material  as  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  the  steps  are 
fitted  into  one  another  with  the  greatest  exactness.  If  we 
take  into  consideration  the  hardness  of  the  material  with  which 
the  artists  had  to  work,  we  cannot  avoid  being  astonished  at 
the  skill  displayed  in  every  part  of  this  fine  ruin.  The  stair 
first  leads  to  an  apartment  that  seems  to  have  been  occupied 
as  a  belfry,  and  the  holes  still  remain  in  the  arch  that  forms  the 
floor,  through  which  the  bell  ropes  had  passed.  From  thencfe 
the  staircase  leads  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  which  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  island,  the  lake,  and  the  neighbour* 

•  Matthew  O'Dabegan  erected  this  church  during  the  time  that  Bartholomew  Ov- 
Flannagaa  was  Prior  of  Derenish,  in  the  year  144a 
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fog  country,  the  wibddfr  frames  in  this  tower  are  all  perfect; 
atid  we  observed,  that  id  therti  all,  great  pains  had  been  taken 
to  dot  pi-ejecting  sockets  in  thfe  stone,  for  the  hinges  of  the 
shatters  to  tarn  on* 

This  beautiful  church  has  not  escaped  the  hands  of  modern 
dllaptdators;  but,  like  the  other  ruins,  has  suffered  considera- 
bly— partly  frota  persons  applying  the  materials  to  other  pur- 
poses* and  partly  from  the  still  less  pardonable  love  of  mis- 
chief tthifch  too  many  possess.  The  east  window,  which  is 
ngttired  by  Ledwich  in  bis  drawing  of  the  antiquities  of  De- 
Venish,  has  been  pulled  down;  and  the  materials  removed, 
perhaps  for  some  building  on  the  main  land;  but,  what  is  a 
still  more  wanton  and  inexcusable  act,  the  marble  font  which 
stood  near  the  centre  of  the  church,  has  been  very  lately 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  still  lie  scattered  around, 
affording  too  many  proofs  of  the  visit  of  some  tastless  barba- 
rian. 

The  *ratot  of  trees  is  a  great  defect  in  this  island;  and  seems 
rather  singular  in  a  neighbourhood  in  general  so  well  wooded. 
Itte  most  probable,  that  trees  at  one  time  existed,  but  have 
been  cut  down  since  the  island  ceased  to  be  used  for  religions 
purposes;  which  supposition  seems  probable,  as  the  monks, 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  spare  time,  generally  devoted  a  part 
6f  it  to  the  embellishment  of  their  property.  Dr.  Ledwich, 
in  his  drawing,  introduces  a  number  of  trees  about  the  old 
church;  but,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  was  not  a  tree  or 
bush  to  be  seen,  nor  even  any  marks  of  their  having  lately 
existed.     After  spending  some  hours  at  Devenish, — during 

which  B took  sketches  of  the  round  tower,  and  the  most 

remarkable  of  the  ruins,— we  returned  to  Enniskillen  highly 
pleased  with  our  morning's  excursion,  which  afforded  as  an 
ample  subject  for  conversation  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day.- 

1  shall  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  which  occurs, 
fft  writing  to  you  again.    Until  then,  I  remain,  &o. 

E— . 


LETTER  IV.— CASTLE  COOL. 

Pettigo,22d  July,  1824,. 
Dear  Q— , 
After  breakfast,  on  Tuesday,  we  walked  out  to  visit  Castle 
Cool,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Lord  Belmore,  which  is  about 
two  miles  from  Enniskillen,  but  not  immediately  on  the  banks 
of  Lough  Erne.  The  avenue  to  the  house  passes  through  a 
demesne,  beautiful  both  on  account  of  the  natural  formation 

2s 
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of  the  ground,  and  of  the  fine  trees  with  which  it  abound*. 
In  the  meadows,  od  each  side  of  the  avenue,  there  are  num- 
bers of  very  fine  hawthorns,  of  a  great  age,  many  of  which 
have  beautiful  outlines;  and,  as  they  stand  singly,  produce  a 
very  pleasing  effect.  They  are,  indeed,  such  trees  as  the 
superstition  of  the  country  has  marked  out  as  "  gentle  places/9 
and  appropriated  to  the  midnight  revels  of  the  fairies*  The 
approach  to  the  house  has  been  managed  with  great  art,  so  as 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  visiter,  by  sometimes  allowing 
him  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  through  the  trees;  and,  when  he 
supposes  he  has  nearly  reached  it,  insensibly  drawing  him  off 
to  a  distance;  at  the  same  time,  fully  repaying  him  for  the 
disappointment,  by  presenting  to  his  view  some  new  scenery. 
At  one  part,  the  avenue  passes  along  the  banks  of  <a  natural 
lake,  of  considerable  dimensions,  which  is  included  in  the 
demesne-;  and  appeared  to  us,  even  after  the  rich  scenery  of 
Lough  Erne,  a  very  beautiful  object.  A  colony  of  herons 
have  taken-  possession  of  some  sycamore  trees  en  an  island 
near  the  bank,  where  they  bojld  their  nest,  and  rear  their 
young  in  security,  undisturbed  by  the  passengers,  who,  they 
know  from  experience,  have  no  wish  to  molest  them. 

Castle  Cool  house  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Ireland;  and, 
in  respect  of  natural  beauty,  the  demesne  can  be  surpassed 
bjfew  in  any  country.  The  house,  which  consists  of  a<jen- 
tre  and  two  wings,  in  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture,  is  built 
of  Portland  stone,  and  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence.  It 
stands  on  a  low  hill,  which  slopes  down  gradually  from  the 
wings,  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  plantations  in  the  demesne, 
and  of  the  distant  mountains.  From  one  wing,  there  is  a  sub- 
terranean passage  to  the  offices,  for  the  .purpose  of  bringing 
up  carts,  without  disturbing  the  inhabitants.  The  hill,  for 
some  distance,  in  front  of  the  bouse,  is  flat,  and  skirted  by  a 
planting,  at  (he  commencement  of  the  declivity.  From  the 
top  of  this  hill,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Lough  Erne,  which  is 
seen  winding  through  the  country;  its  banks,  in  all  directions, 
being  covered  with  groves  of  trees,  and  gentlemen's  seats.  It 
Is  rather  a  disadvantage,  that  this  view  of  Lough  Erne  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  front  of  the  louse;  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  situation,  has  a  very  confined  prospeot.  Every  one 
who  visits  Castle  Cool  must  regret,  that  it  had  not  been  placed 
on  the  part  of  the  hill  immediately  behind  the  gardens.  This 
part  of  the  demesne,  however,  does  not  belong  to  the  real 
estate  of  the  family;  but,  being  church  land,  is  held  under  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese;  and,  therefore,  the  family  did  not  wish 
to  expend  so  large  a  sum  as  £120,000,  which  the  house  is  said 
to  have  cost,  on  property  over  which  they  bad  not  complete 
"entrouk 
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The  gardens  are  extensive,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
sloping  bank  of  the  hill  in  front;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
there  is  a  canal  for  supplying  them  with  water. 

The  trees  at  Castle  Cool  are  generally  old,  and  many  of 
them  of  great  magnitude.  They  consist  chiefly  of  oak,  ash, 
and  beech,  intermingled  with  several  other  kinds.  In  one 
place*  there  are  two  very  fine  rows  of  beeches,  between  which 
the  avenue  bad  formerly  passed.  These  run  in  two  straight 
Hoes,  nearly  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  j  and  consist  of  trees 
of  great  age  and  immense  size,  which  form  an  impervious 
shade  over  the  former  line  of  the  road. 

We  returned  to  Enniskillen  for  a  late  dinner,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  in  walking  about  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town ;  and,  from  the  high  grounds  on  the  east 
side,  we  had  some  fine  views  of  the  lower  lake,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  On  leaving  Enniskillen,  we  had  the  choice 
of  two  roads,  either  to  go  round  the  eastern  or  north-western 
side  of  the  lower  lake.  After  some  consideration,  we  chose 
the  former,  on  account  of  its  passing  through.  Pettigo,  which 
is  the  nearest  town  to  Lough  Dergh,  a  place  that  we  bad 
determined  on  visiting. 

As  we  had  a  long  journey  before  us,  we  set  out  from  En- 
niskillen at  an  early  hour,  ail  of  us  regretting  that  we  could 
not  remain  some  days  longer  there,  and  visit  more  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which,  we  were  informed,  contains  many 
places  well  worth  seeing.  From  the  time  of  our  leaving 
Enniskillen  until  our  arrival  at  Pettigo,  we  continued  to  meet 
groups  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  returning  from  their  religious 
duties  at  Lough  Dergh;  to  which,  we  were  told,  not  only  im- 
mense numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  country,  but 
even  many  from  other  nations,  crowd  at  this  period  of  the 
year.  It  was  not  very  difficult  to  perceive*  that  we  had  chosen 
a  most  favourable  time  for  our  excursion,  from  the  numbers 
whom  we  observed  harrying  on  in  the  same  direction  with 
ourselves,  though  actuated  by  very  different  motives  than 
curiosity. ,  All  of  the  pilgrims. walked:  barefoot,  eaoh  carrying 
a  short  staff.  They  seemed  seldom  to  converse  with  one 
another,  appearing  engaged  in  deep  and*  serious  meditation. 

At  four  miles  from  Enniskillen,  we  passed  Ballycashedy,  a 
small  village,  which  possesses  nothing  interesting.  Soon  after, 
on  ascending  a  hill  over  which  the  road  passes,  nearly  close 
to  Lough  Erne,  we  had*  a  delightful  view  of  the  lowe»  part 
of  the  lake,  which  is  here  studded  with  the  most  beautiful 
islands,  many  of  which  are  covered  with  fine  trees.  This  was 
the  most  extensive  view  we  had  yet  had  of  this  fine  lake;*  and 
it  struck  our  party  so  much,  that  we  all  called  at  the  same 
moment  to  the  driver,  to  stop,  and  allow  us  to-enjoy  th*  aoeno. 
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The  laugh  km  m  abevt  a  mile  and  half  broad;  and,  from 
where  are  stood,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  bay 
formed  by  two  points  of  land,  Goblosk  and  Go  brood,  we  bad 
a  view  of  Ely  island,  with  the  improvements,  and  lodge  of  the 
Marquis  of  that  name,  lying  at  the  opposite  side;  the  space 
between  adorned,  without  being  orowded,  by  a  number  of 
islands  seatlered  oyer  it,  which  rose  from  the  silver  surface 
of  the  lake,  in  fine  green  knolls,  many  of  them  covered  with 
trees  to  the  waters  edge.  To  the  right,  the  psospeot  was 
terminated  by  the  high  point  of  Gohlusk,  which  ruqe  far  into 
the  lake;  while,  on  oar  left,  we  saw  the  country  towards 
Eoniskillen,  and  could  just  distinguish  the  ancient  tower  of 
Devenish  rising  in  solitary  grandeur  from  the  water.  About 
four  miles  further,  is  the  village  of  Ljsnarrick*  where  we  stop- 
ped for  about  an  hour;  and,  although  it  14  a  poor  place*  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  simplest  kind,  we  procured  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast;  which,  though  net  served  in  the  most  ele- 
gant meaner,  was  rendered  pleasant  by  the  apparent  wish  of 
the  old  landlady  to  make  us  happy.  Before  arriving  at  thje 
village,  we  had  stopped  at  Castle  Arohdall,  the  seat  of  Geo. 
Archdall,  situated  on  a  high  bank  overlooking  $  small  bay  of 
Lough  Erne;  of  which,  and  many  of  its  islands,  it  commands 
an  extensive  view.  The  house,  though  modew,  W  large,  aj*4 
surrounded  by  a  plantation  of  fine  old  trees. 

From  Lisnarcick,  we  proceeded  to  Pettigo,  catching  occa- 
sionally a  view  of  Lough  Erne,  which*  in  all  directions,  hi 
certainly  a  most  beautiful  object;  and  hurried  en  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  intending  to  sleep  at  Ballyshannoo,  after  having 
visited,  in  our  way,  Lough  Dergh  and  Castle  Cajwell— *  plan, 
which  we  afterwards  found  it  impossible  to  execute. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  give  you  some  account  of  our  visit  U> 
Lough  Dergh. — In  the  meantime,  I  reuaip  yours,  &c, 

E — * 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OP  POTATOES. 
^  2V  tktEvmm  if  ike  BaL9*n  Iftsjwya 

Sir, 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  direction^  to  flumem, 
respecting  the  choice  of  seeds,  which  were  given  in  your  last 
Agricultural  Report  The  article  in  question  contains,  in 
mall  compass,  a  variety  of  observations  on  the  selgent,  which 
I  can,  from  experience,  pronounce  io  be  most  valuable* — 
The  agricultural  department  of  your  Magazine  appears  to  fas 
hi  good  hands;  and  I  anticipate  much  useful  information  to 
Aram  Aha.  obsecvatiea*  of  your  reporter.    Withaai 


wishing*  in  any  respect,  to  supersede  Jus  remarks*  for  the? 
pest  Number,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  some  directions*  auggeated 
by  actual  observation  and  practical  e*perienoe»  respecting 
the  culture  of  that  invaluable  root,  which  constitutes  the 
principal  food  of  the  bulk  of  our  population*  namely,  the 
Potato.  At  the  present  season,  some  direction*  of  this  kind 
nuut  be  allowed  to  be  appropriate*  and  may  perhaps  be  useful* 

I  begin  with  the  tin*  of  planting— In  treeing  of  this  point, 
the  propriety  ef  early  planting  cannot  ha  too  much  inprtaaed 
upon  farmers.  The  practice  qf  l*te  pWAtingv  w^teb  is  teat. 
common,  is  productive  of  the  worst  consequences.  The' 
quality  of  the  crop*  thus  planted,  is  invariably  ted.  Tfc* 
vegetable  is  soft,  watery,  and  unwholesome.  This  w<tt  he 
the  ease  oveq  in  the  moat  favourable  season*  But,  if  frost* 
cone  on  in,  autumn,  m  is  usual  in  this  climate,  the  pre*  w4tt. 
he  of  little  valq;*  either  in  point  of  quantity  or  quality*.  la 
the  portion  of  sooh  potatoes  m  are  consumed  w  the  farmw's* 
awn  f«nily,  there  wilt  be  a  great  loss,  owing  to  the  quantity 
which  will  bo  rejected  and  thrown  aside.  Bveu  hi  cattle; 
will  not  thrive  upon  them.  To  bring  suoh  an  article  to  mar* 
ket*  cu*d  to  impose  it  00  the  public,  i#i  in  a,  moral  point  of 
view,  palpably  unjust,  It  ie  equally  impolitic.  The  rnferioe 
quality  being  soon  detected,  the  seilev  loses  character,  and 
will  afterwards  be  unable  to  dispose  of  even  a  good  article  to. 
advantage.  Io  this,  as  in  most  other  human  affairs*  the  farm- 
er's duty  and  interest  are  placed  in  the  same  scale*  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  potatoes  to  a  oonsidarabl* 
extent;  and  have,  for  several,  years*  laid  my  plana  so  as  to* 
commence  planting  about  the  middle  of  Mareh,— and  to 
finish,  at  the  latest,  about  the  middle  of  May*  My  crops 
have,  in  consequence*  been  so  excellent  in  point  of  quality, 
that  they  have  been  eagerly  sought  for  in  the  market,  apd 
have  always  brought  the  highest  price.  It  may  be  added* 
that  where  wheat  is  intended  to  succeed  potatoes,  early  plant- 
is**  by  producing  early  ripening*  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
have  bis  potatoes  raised  in  proper  time*  to  get  forward  with 
his  sowing.  Let  the  farmer,  then*  use  all  diligence  to  com- 
plete forthwith  the  plaottiog  of  this  invaluable  vegetable.  At 
any  rate*  let  him  take  hia  measures  so  as  to.  be  able  to  finish' 
the  work  of  placing,  at  the  latest*  about  the  middle  of  May. 
A  crop  planted  previous  to  that*  will  have  a  fair  chance  of 
oombiqing  the  deairable  results  of  quantify  and  quaiikf.  In 
or-ope  plapted  later*  there  wUl  be  a  risk  as  to  the  first,  and  am 
an  m4<wbje4  jfetfere  as  to  the  latter  particular* 

Another  circumstance  which  merits  the  farmer's  attention/ 
19  i»  ascertain  the  most  pwfilahte  aptefet  of  potato.— I  have* 
tried  various  kin4»,  *«d  have  n*  buaUatiaft  in  asserting*  that 
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for  the  principal  crop,  the  most  profitable  kind  which  I  hare 
ever  seen  is  that  called  seedlings.  They  are  superior  to  all 
kinds  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in.  productive***.  The 
quality  of  them  k  likewise  superior,  with  the  exception  of 
about  six  weeks  io  summer,  when  the  apple  potato  is  prefera- 
ble. The  portion  of  smalt  ones  which  they  produce,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  is  inconsiderable.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
stalks,  when  growing,  are  bushy  and  luxuriant— «o  that  they 
overshadow  the  ground,  keep  down  weeds,  and  prepare  the 
soil  in  a  superior  manner  for  a  succeeding  crop. 

The  size  of  the  potato  selected  for  seed,  is  another  circum- 
stance deserving  the  farmer's  particular  attention.  On  thi* 
point,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  most  erroneous  practice  pre- 
vails. From  a  mistaken  principle  of  economy,  it  is  too  com* 
mon  to  plant  the  smaller  sort  of  potatoes.  Small,  stunted, 
curled  stalks,  and  a  diminished  produce,  willy  in  general,  be 
found  to  be  the  consequence  of  this  practice.  Nor  can  the 
seedlings  be  in  this  way  kept  pure.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
this  species,  which  is  increased  by  the  practice  in  question, 
to  degenerate  into  the  old  worn-out  blaok  potato.  Of  thir 
kind,  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  mixture  amongst  seedlings. 
The  former  (the  worn-out  black  potatoes)  are  generally  of 
an  inferior  size,  so  that  in  cutting  they  are  not  so  easily  dis- 
tinguished. Hence,  a  degenerate  kind  is  liable  to  be  propa- 
gated. But,  even  supposing  the  seedlings  to  be  free  from  the 
mixture  in  question,  the  practice  of  planting  the  smaller  one* 
will  produce  a  degenerate  species,  and  a  diminished  crop. 
I  once  planted  in  the  same  field,  and  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  way,  two  different  kinds  of  seedlings;  the  one  of  the 
largest,  the  other  by  no  means  of  the  smallest,  but  compara- 
tively of  a  considerably  smaller  size.  Great  pains  were  taken 
to  preserve  both  kinds  free  from  mixture.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  produce  of  the  large  seed  was  large  and  tmadui- 
teratedy  whilst  the  produce  of  the  other  was  exactly  the  re- 
verse; and,  in  point  of  quantity,  the  former  was  superior  to 
the  amount  of  about  100  bushels  to  the  Cunningham  acre. 
Had  the  smallest  seed  been  planted,  it  is  probable  that  the 
difference  would  have  been  proportionably  greater.  Instead, 
then,  of  planting  a  small  inferior  kind,  the  farmer  should  in- 
variably seleot  for  his  seed  the  largest  and  most  healthy,  and 
the  sets  taken  from  such  potatoes  should  be  of  a  good  size. 

The  end  of  the  potato  proper  to  be  cut  for  seed,  is  another 
point  to  be  considered.  This  should  invariably- be,  what  is 
denominated  by  farmers,  the  rose  end.  Sets  should  never  be 
taken  from  the  root  end  of  the  potato.  Such  sets  have  been 
found,  by  that  best  of  all  tests  experience,  to  produce  weak, 
sickly  stalks,  and  an  inferior  crop.    Though,  however,  the 
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sets  should  be  always  taken  from  tbe  rose  ends,  the  root  ends 
need  not  be  lost.  They  may  be  dressed,  and  brought  to  the 
table,  or  given  to  cattle.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  directions 
respecting  selecting  potatoes  of  a  large  size*  and  taking  the 
seed  from  the  rose  end,  apply  to  all  kinds  of  potatoes,  as  well 
as  to  seedlings. 

Further,  in  order  to  obtain  good  crops,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  occasionally  to  change  the  seed,— to  bring  potatoes 
from  a  soil  and  climate  different  from  that  on  which  they  are 
to  be  planted*  This  rule  likewise  applies  to  all  the  different 
species  of  this  root.  When  soch  a  change  is  made,  potatoes 
should  be  brought  from  a  soil  inferior  to  that  on  which  they 
are  to  be  cultivated.  For  gravelly,  sandy,  or  clay  soils,  and 
for  low  lying  land, — potatoes  grown  in  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict, and  on  a  moory  or  boggy  soil,  are  the  most  suitable. 
An  occasional  change  of  this  kind  has  been  proved,  by  re- 
peated experiments,  to  be  attended  with  the -most  beneficial 
results,  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  consider  the  practice  which  some  farmers  fol- 
low, of  changing  their  seed  potatoes  every  gear,  to  be  either 
necessary  or  profitable.  When  potatoes  have  been  brought 
from  an  inferior  soil,  such  as  has  been  described,  and  which 
has  been  well  ascertained  to  be  most  eligible,  they  have  been 
found  progressively  to  improve  for  two  years.  Observation 
and  experience  have  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion.  I  there- 
fore feel  confident  in  stating,  that  the  second  year's  crop  from 
such  seed,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  better  than  the 
first;  the  third  will  be  fully  as  good,  though  inferior  to  the 
second,  A  change  of  seed,  every  third  or  fourth  year,  Is 
therefore,  I  consider,  sufficient. 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  would  advise  tbe  farmer  not 
to  subject  himself  to  the  necessity  of  being  parsimonious  of 
his  manure*  by  attempting  to  plant  too  great  a  breadth  of 
ground.  One  acre  manured  weU9  will  produce  as  much  as 
two  manured  badly;  whilst  in  tbe  former  case  there  will  be  a 
saving  of  one  half,  both  in  seed  and  labour.  The  same  prin- 
ciple will  likewise  apply  to  the  succeeding  crops. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  utility  of  the  foregoing  direc- 
tions has  not  only  been  illustrated  by  my  own  observation 
and  experience,  but  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of  all  the 
intelligent  farmers  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  I  reside— a  district  which  is  one  of  the  best 
cultivated  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Agricola. 
April  12M,  1825. 
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ON    HOBBIES. 

I  WAS  latety  led  to  reflect  on  thd  multitude  of  Hobbies,  of 
different  colours,  sizes,  and  ages,  on  which  human  beings 
travel  through  the  world,  and  by  which  their  journey  is  ren- 
dered more  varied  and  pleasing  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
Since  the  days  Of  Tristram  Shandy,  every  obe  understands 
what  is  meant  by  a  Hobby.  It  is  neither  a  racer  nor  a  hunter, 
but  a  kind  of  donkey,  kept  for  private  gratification;  some- 
times, moreover,  a  wild  and  foolish— sometimes,  an  awkward, 
raw-boned,  kind  useless  beast;  though  not  unfrequently  a  well- 
trimmed,  thorough-paced,  and  serviceable  little  animal.  To 
descend  from  tropes  ahd  figures:— the  faame  has  been  given, 
by  universal  consent,  to  some  trifling,  harmless,  half-silly, 
half-useless  propensity,  which,  under  numerous  forms,  occu- 

!>ies,  in  a  smaller  br  greater  degree,  a  Very  considerable  por- 
ton  of  the  thoughts  and  minutes  of  every  human  being  capa- 
ble of  mental  or  bodily  action.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
wise  and  foolish,  gentle  and  simple,  alt  indulge  in  an  occa- 
sional ride;  somfe  more  openly,  and  others  rather  in  dis- 
Stiise;  some  every  day,  and  others  perhaps  but  once  a  year, 
ome  Hobbies  are  like  backs — common  to  a  multitude;  and 
others,  like  fine  Arabians,  are  kept  with  great  care  by  in- 
dividuals, entirely  for  their  own  use.  The  antiquarian,  the 
mineteldgist,  the  entomologist,  and  a  host  of  others,  are 
all  motitited  rued.  Why,  I  myself,  When  penning  this  very 
paper,  am  riding  a  Hobby.  Nay,  Mr.  Editor,  do  yon  not 
Sometimes  take  a  sedate  ride  yourself— to  the  printing-office, 
for  example — with  bundles  of  papers  peeping  out  of  your 
pockets,  on  the  contents  of  which  you  are  meditating  with 
visible  complacency,  and  rejoicing  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
pleasures  they  shall  yet  impart  to  the  reading  public?  The 
whole  of  authorship,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  a  huge 
hobby  chase,  in  which,  contrary  to  the  saying  of  the  wise 
king,  the  race  is  Sometimes  to  the  swift,  and  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  and  the  riches  to  the  men  of  understanding.  Bow 
differently  are  they  mounted  from  those  who  collect  speci- 
mens froni  the  mineralogical  kingdom,  whom  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  no  untruth  to  call  the  heavy  horse  !*  Nor  is  this 
company  very  limited  in  number,  or  remarkable  for  discrimi- 
nation. '  After  their  rides,  they  sometimes  form  cabinets, 
which  Mr.  M'Adam,  the  road-projector,  would  probably  fake 
at  a  fair  valuation.  Other  riders  of  this  class  trot  on  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  They  collect  nothing  :  but  they  dream  and  spe- 
ll ate  on  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  other  mysteries  of 
»ological  science.    I  have  heard  an  hour's  lecture  from  one 
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of  them,  on  the  proofs  that  this  globe  of  oars  has  reaobed  its 
present  balk  from  a  pippin  of  comparative  magnitude,  and 
that  the  earth  is  still  growing  as  fast  as  a  fungus,  swelling  out 
on  all  sides  like  a  huge  white  cabbage* — Bat  your  antiquary  is 
the  most  persevering  rider.  Though  he  should  see  his  audi* 
tor  yawning  with  impatience,  he  never  ceases;  bat  goes  on, 
in  technical  and  measured  phrase,  to  show  the  birth,  history, 
and  adventures  of  a  piece  of  rude,  clipped,  battered  silver, 
which  he  holds  between  his  fingers.  He  tells  its  age  to  a  day, 
and  its  value  to  a  farthing;  boasting  that  there  are  only  two 
in  the  world  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  Einkerton  has  marked 
it  "  very,  very  rare."  His  is  a  very  jolting  kind  of  a  hobby; 
perpetually  making  false  steps,  and  falling  into  holes,  from 
the  uneven  and  uncertain  ways  which  it  thinks  fit  to  travel. 
Tet  I  have  a  mighty  fondness  for  the  thing.  It  ambles  away 
among  old  helmets,  and  spears,  and  coins — such  heart-stirring 
and  thought-inspiring  objects,  that  I  pity  the  mau  who  is  not 
moved  by  them. 

The  conchologi8t,  though  he  will  probably  tell  yon  that  all 
antiquaries  are  mere  madmen,  when  he  sets  out  on  his  ride, 
is  yet  loaded  with  his  shells,  which  he  rattles  and  displays 
with  great  complaoency;  bidding  you  observe  how  beautiful 
they  ail  appear  in  his  little  repository,  although  you  might 
like  them  better  in  snuff-boxes. — The  entomologist,  again, 
loads  his  patient  donkey  with  cases  full  of  dried  reptiles,  sans 
life,  sans  eyes,  sans  bowels,  sans  every  thing;  none  of  them 
seeming  to  have  died  suddenly  of  the  dropsy,  or  any  other 
unoomely  swelling.  Though  these  dead  bodies  might  give 
rise  to  as  many  reflections  as  Yorick's  scull, — yet,  maggots, 
reptiles,  crawlers,  and  creepers,  I  hate  you!  But  what  shall 
I  say  of  your  bird-stuffers,  that  make  mummies  of  foreign 
fowl,  for  their  private  amusement— of  your  bird-fanciers  and 
florists,  as  well  as  your  lovers  of  cats  and  dogs—or  of  your 
gatherers  of  old  china,  and  your  collectors  of  books  old  and 
new,  and  manuscripts  that  have  escaped  the  wreck  of  decayed 
houses,  and  the  edge  of  the  trunk-maker's  shears?  Tou  also 
~  meet,  on  their  rides,  crowds  of  genealogists,  that  desire  no- 
thing half  so  much  as  to  explore  the  history  of  their  neigh- 
boar's  progenitors;  and  halt-mad  fellows  that  will  leave  the 
loom  to  aampose  rhymeless  songs  and  ballads,  the  livelong 
day.  Ton  find  a  great  many  people,  again,  extremely  Jon  d 
of  making  little  bits  of  useless  machinery.  The^is/a^r- 
petual  whizzing  of  small  wheels  in  their  houses,  as  in  a  Lilli- 
putian cotton-manufactory;  and  a  reel  in  a  bottle  generally 
ornaments  the  fire-place,  along  with  two  or  three  examples  of 
the  perpetual  motion,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  world, 
the  children  had  stopped  but  a  very  few  days  ago.     These 
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Hobbies,  though  at  first  small,  sometimes  acquire  the  magni- 
tude and  strength  of  a  horse;  and  it  is  not  right  to  despise  the 
most  silly  and  magnificent  of  the  group. 

Many  of  these  are,  what  might  be  called,  domestic  Hobbies. 
Bat  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  number  fit  for  the  field.  Some 
ride  ont  upon  them  to  shoot  or  hunt,  nearly  the  half  of  their 
time;  or  go  to  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  or  the  fancy,  in 
all  its  varieties.  Others,  agaiu,  will  ride  out  far  from  home, 
to  hang  over  a  stream  for  entire  days,  with  "  a  stick  and  a 
string;"  having,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  a  worm  at  one  end, 
and  a  fool  at  the  other/9  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention 
file  name  of  the  most  contemplative  and  entertaining  of  all 
the  brothers  of  the  angle,  whose  words  have  beep  so  much 
quoted  and  explained  of  late.  Tet  I  find  it  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  think  of  fishing,  and  not  have  "  honest  Izaak  Walton" 
uppermost  in  my  thoughts.  No  man  ever  rode  a  Hobby  with 
such  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  perfect  knight-errant;  and,  though 
of  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  disposition,  his  ardour 
was  so  great  that  he  instructs  his  pupil,  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure, in  the  proper  method  of  performing  as  barbarous  and 
and  cruel  an  operation  as  was  ever  conducted.  He  teaches 
him  how  to  use  a  frog  in  angling;  and  minutely  describes  the 
particular  part  of  the  living  creature's  body,  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  insert  the  arming-wire;  observing  that  it  should 
then  be  brought  up  the  small  of  his  back,  and  drawn  out 
somewhere  near  the  throat;  and  concluding  with  this  most 
humane  advice — "  And  in  all  this,  use  him  as  though  you 
loved  him;"— a  notaUe  way,  truly,  of  displaying  love  and 
kindness!  Now,  this  was,  in  fact,  riding  a  Hobby  to  death. 
But  it  is  probable  that  all  genuine  Hobby-horsical  men  are  of 
this  cast—they  regard  nothing ;  but  jog  on  after  their  own 
fancies,  or  pleasures,  or  employments,  through  all  the  acoi- 
dents  of  time  and  place. — Many  persons  make  religion  a 
Hobby;  but  many  more  employ  their  leisure,  and  more  than 
their  leisure,  on  political  schemes  and  speculations.  There 
is  not  so  impertinent  and  intrusive  a  fellow  in  the  world,  as 
he  who  is  mounted  on  the  great  stalking-horse  of  politics. 
Would  you  see  him  in  grand  style?  Observe  him  coming 
out  of  the  news-room,  after  chewing  the  cud,  for  eight  hours, 
over  the  latest  news  from  the  Continent;— observe  the  impor- 
tance of  his  looks,  the  hurry  of  his  steps,  and  the  impatient 
glances  which  he  casts  around  to  discover  some  poor  wight 
on  whom  to  discharge  the  immensity  and  profundity  of  his 
political  wisdom.  Avoid  him,  good  reader!  as  if  he  had  the 
plague:  be  will  overwhelm  you  with  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars;  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  in  which  he  has  probably  no 
interest;  and  with  distant  dangers  which  may  affect  your  pos- 


iery  in  the  fifth  generation,  bat  in  which  moat  certainly  you 
Bare  ne  ooncern. 

But  the  marvel  of  the  thing  la,  (o  observe  the  oountleas 
number  of  these  little  ambling  propensities,  and  how  much 
each  man  despises  that  of  bis  neighbour.   There  are  hundreds 
ef  old  citizens  that  will  sit  for  boors  over  their  gin,  and  agree 
most  amicably  on  speculations,  fund**  bank  bills,  and  other 
matters  of  trade  and  finance;  but  it  b  very  curious  to  observe 
the  employment*  to  which  they  betake  themselves,  in  their 
leisure  moments.     One  will  perhaps  be  found  collecting- 
newspapers;  another  making  little  chemical  experiments;  and 
a  third  be  seen  coming  out  of  the  market,  with  a  boot-jack  * 
protruding  from  between  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  or  a  rat-trap- 
sticking  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  to  add  to  his  stock  of  lum- 
ber.   There  is  not  one  of  theqn  that  does  not  occasionally 
discover  some  little  curious  propensities— and  why  should  he 
not?    Has  not  the  most  curious  compound  of  a  man  that  ever 
wrote  a  book,  even   Laurence  Sterne  himself,  averred,  iu 
round  and  positive  terms,  that  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have 
had  their  Hobby-horses  like  ourselves?   We  may  certainly  go 
farther  than  "  poor  Yoriok,"  and  find  not  only  the  wisest 
men  given  to  these  things,  but  the  lowest  and  poorest,  both 
in  pocket  and  intellect,  the  very  idiots  and  beggarmen,  hav- 
ing "  their  coins  or  their  cockle-shells,  their  maggots  or  their 
butterflies."     The  very  mendicants  of  this  age  have  their 
Hobbies.     Reader!,  have  you  ever  seen  a  beggarman — a  zeal, 
true,  thorough-bred  beggarman — none  of  your  greasy,j3habby, 
sickly-looking  town  paupers;  but  a  stout  old  fellow,  with  a 
mountain  of  blankets  round  his  person — of  asunburnt,oopper- 
eoloured  visage,  having  a  little  dog  to  direct  him*  if  he  should' 
happen  to  be  blind,  how  to  eschew  the  dangers  arising  from 
water-pails,  projecting  rocks,  the  unknown  depths  of  ditches 
and  puddles,  and  the  other  numerous  ill*  blind  beggarmen 
are  heir  to;  with  a  half-pint  tin  fastened  at1  his  bosom,  to  re- 
ceive the  offerings  of  pious  Christians,  being  far  too  wise  to 
ran  the  chance  of  catching  cold  by  holding  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  as  some  boobies  do?     Have  you  ever  observed  the 
number  of  wallets  that  hang  in  front  and  rear  ef  such  a  figure 
ad  this?    In  one  of  these,  you  will  find  a  bag  of  buttons, 
which  show  hh  propensity.    I  have  seen  *  person  of  this 
description  possessed  (to  make  a  loose  guess)  of  several  thou- 
sands.   He  had  buttons  of  stene,  wood,  leather,  brass,  copper, 
bone,  and  bell  metal-— he  had  them  black,  white,  yellow,  green, 
and  every  other  shade  and  colour  under  the  sun;— -he  had 
buttons  round,  buttons  oblong,  buttons  thick,  and  buttons 
thin.    He  called  them  his  trinkets — his  jewels;  and  would  a» 
toon  have  lost  his  life  as  hie  buttons.    He  rode  his  Hobby 
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with  as  much  ardour  as  Izaak  Walton;  and  I  have  known  at 
least  twenty  beggarmen  famished  in  a  similar  manner.     Bat- 
ton*  are  as  common  among  them,  indeed,  as  coins  among 
antiquaries.    Yet  this  is  only  one  example  ont  of  a  thousand. 
The  Hobbies  of  these  happy  mortals  are  "  as  various  as  the 
roads  they  take  in  journeying  through  life."— Even  madmen 
are  not  without  their  Hobbies.    I  have  met  with  a  great  many, 
whose  intellectual  powers  were  suspended,  mounted  like  their 
neighbours.    Thus,  the  sole  delight  of  one  poor  idiot  is  in 
collecting  old  hats.     I  have  seen  him,  on  fine  sunfiy  days, 
with  more  than  twenty  on  his  head,  forming  a  tremulous 
column,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  which  it  required  very  care- 
ful balancing  to  preserve.   It  would  be  impossible  to  discover 
what  first  prompted  this  "  motley  fool"  to  so  strange  a  pur- 
suit; though  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  experienced  as  much 
pleasure  in  brushing  his  hats  at  night  by  the  fireside,  or  strut- 
ting about  during  the  day  with  this  diadem  of  old  felt  nodding 
on  his  brow,  as  the  most  enthusiastic  antiquary  in  collecting 
and  examining  the  relics  of  past  ages.    Another  madman 
receives  infinite  gratification  from  gathering  sticks.    Nothing 
of  this  kind  comes  wrong  to  him,  from  the  Jemmy-ratan  up 
to  the  Irish  shillelagh.    He  baa  more  than  would  suffice  the 

Earish  for  a  cudgel  match :  he  has  stolen  many  hundreds  in 
is  time-— he  has  grubbed  up  whole  plantations— he  has  left 
entire  hedges  naked — and  pulled  away,  without  remorse,  the 
support  from  many  a  flourishing  young  ash,  or  oak  sapling. 
There  never  was  an  idiot  born  that  had  not  some  little  Hobby 
to  lighten  his  pilgrimage  on  earth.  How  very  miserable,  in- 
deed, would  such  poor  creatures  be,  if  they  bad  not!  They 
derive  great  and  durable  enjoyment  from  their  Hobbies;  and 
Gough  himself  received  no  more. 
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Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time. 

And  it  is  entirely  in  riding  their  Hobbies,  say  I,  that  these 
same  strange  fellows  have  their  strangeness  unfolded.  We 
are  all  strange  fellows,  if  that  will  do  us  any  good— both  the 
wise  and  the  foolish,  the  gentle  and  the  simple,  as  I  before 
asserted,  and  still  continue  to  believe :  so,  let  us  jog  on  cheer- 
ily together,  keeping  a  respectful  distance  from  each  others9 
Hobbies,  taking  care  not  to  ride  down  either  friends  or  foes; 
and  may  all  have  a  merry,  a  pleasant,  and  prosperous  jour- 
ney ! 

B . 
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Considerations  on  Neobo  Slavery,  illustrative  of  the  Actual  Condi- 
tion of  the  Negroes  in  Demerara,  fyc.  By  Alexander  M'Dov* 
NBLL>  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Be- 
merara,— London,  1824. 

From  tbe  period  in  whioh  the  detestable  traffic  in  African 
slaves  vifo*  abolished,  in  tbe  year  1806,  through  the  zealous 
exertions  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  under  the  benevolent  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  Fox,  various  plans  have  been  in  agitation,  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  negroes  in  tbe  West 
Indies,  and  finally  accomplishing  their  complete  disenthral- 
ment.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  such  measures,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  these  countries  have  taken  no 
serious  interest.  Remote  from  the  opulent  and  selfish  marts 
of  West  India  trade;  hearing  not  the  groans,  nor  witnessing 
the  sorrows,  of  thousands  of  their  unfortunate  fellow-men; 
many  most  benevolent  and  excellent  persons  are  nnaffeoted 
by  the  distant  claims  of  humanity,  whose  spirits  would  rise 
with  indignation  at  even  a  single  act  of  oppression  in  their 
Dative  land.  Whenever  the  subject  of  slavery,  indeed,  is 
casually  mentioned  in  society,  they  are  by  no  means  sparing 
in  their  reprobation  of  the  odious  system;  but,  as  there  is  no 
immediate  interest  or  object  to  keep  olive  their  attention,  tbe 
feeling  passes  away,  and  is  forgotten.  The  great  contest, 
therefore,  between  self-interest  and  humanity,  has  always 
been  kept  up  by  the  West  India  proprietors  and  merchants, 
and  their  dependents  and  connexions,  on  the  one  side — and  by 
the  enemies  of  oppression,  in  Parliament,  and  near  the  seat  of 
Government,  on  the  other.  In  this  controversy,  as  in  all 
others  of  such  mighty  magnitude,  much  misrepresentation  has 
taken  place,  on  both  sides.  The  colonists  and  their  partisans 
have  unsparingly  charged  their  opponents  with  gross  igno- 
rance, fanatical  views,  or  wilful  mis-statements;  and  the  abo- 
litionists, in  return,  have  heaped  upon  their  adversaries,  the 
most  astounding  accusations  of  cold-blooded,  wanton,  and 
avaricious  cruelty.  These  exaggerations  are  more  to  be 
lamented,  than  wondered  at.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  bene- 
volence, in  its  anxiety  to  relieve  distress,  "  to  leap  at  conclu- 
sions," without  due  consideration  of  the  premises  from  whioh 
they  are  deduced;  and  to  look  upon  every  man  that  recom- 
mends a  more  tedious  or  more  cautious  mode  of  procedure, 
as  either  designing  or  heartless.  Hence,  particular  instances 
of  gross  and  wanton  barbarity,  on  tbe  part  of  some  colonists, 
or  their  managers,  have  been  brought  forward  as  sufficient  to 
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establish  charges  of  cruelty  against  the  whole  body  of  West 
India  proprietors.  This  mode  of  reasoning,  which  deduces 
general  principles  from  particular  facts,  is  neither  logical  nor 
jnst.  Even  admitting  that  the  colonist,  from  the  constant 
sight  and  contact  of  slavery,  may  gradually  become  less  alive 
to  the  degradation  and  sorrows  of  humanity;  we  are  by  no 
means  inclined  to  believe,  that  every  proprietor  of  slaves  n 
necessarily  a  monster  of  cruelty,  and  ntterly  destitute  of  every 
humane  and  generous  sentiment  We  are  acquainted  with 
several  colonists,  who,  after  many  years'  residence  in  the 
West  Indies,  have  retained  to  their  native  country,  with  all 
the  kindlier  feelings  of  nature  fresh  about  them.  In  all  rela- 
tions, domestic  or  social;  in  charities,  private  or  public,  we 
know  no  men  more  amiable  or  more  liberal.  We  oannot 
believe  that  these  men  ever  were  heartless  and  remorseless 
oppressors;  for,  knowing  the  influence  of  habit,  it  seems  to 
as  nearly  as  easy  "  for  the  leopard  to  change  his  spots,  and 
the  Ethiopian  his  skin/'  as  for  a  man  long  accustomed  to  sel- 
fishness and  oroelty,  to  become,  all  at  once,  generous,  charita- 
ble, and  humane.  In  making  these  observations,  we  wish  K 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  do  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  vindicate  the  odious  despotism  of  slavery.  We  only 
desire  to  maintain,  that,  even  under  a  system  at  utter  variance 
with  the  soundest  principles  of  reason,  and  the  beet  feelings 
of  the  human  heart,  the  kindlier  sentiments  of  nature  ope- 
rating it)  the  breasts  of  individuals,  correct,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  monstrous  evils  that  might  be  expeoted  to  arise. 

In  these  views,  we  have  been  strengthened  by  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  M'DonneW*  very  able  work;  though  we  confess  that, 
for  several  reasons,  we  took  it  up  with  considerable  anxiety. 
The  author  is  a  young  gentleman,  a  native  of  Belfast,  and  the 
member  of  a  family  distinguished,  m  all  its  branches,  for  in* 
tellectoal  endowments  and  liberal  opinions.  We  could  not, 
therefore,  begin  to  read  his  book,  written  upon  the  unpopular 
side  of  a  question  so  important,  without  some  apprehension, 
that  a  residence  of  several  years  in  a  land  of  slavery  might 
hare  blighted  the  growth  of  more  generous  sentiments,  and 
led  him  to  entertain  views  of  which  his  friends  could  not  have 
approved.  We  were  the  more  apprehensive  on  this  subject, 
because  the  publication  had  been  favourably  noticed  by 
"  Blackwood's  Magazine"— a  work  equally  degraded  by  its 
illiberality  on  all  public  questions,  and  by  its  utter  contempt 
for  the  courtesies  and  charities  of  private  life.  We  had  net 
read  far,  however,  before  our  minds  were  entirely  relieved. 
~ir.  M'Donnell  has  not  written  a  vindication  of  slavery,  in 
abstract;  nor  has  he  attempted  to  justify  the  indefinite 
Inuanoe  of  Use  system  of  slave-labour,  even  in  the  Weet 
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ladies*  He  freely  denounces  the  prineipte  of  slavery,  as 
equally  Inhuman  and  unjust;  he  deplores  the  evils  and  mise- 
ries which  it  has  produced;  he  wishes  to  see  the  stain  finally 
erased  from  the  character  of  Britain ;  and  proposes  a  plan  for 
the  gradual  accomplishment  tot  that  great  object.  He  con* 
dentins,  however,  the  hasty  and  undigested  measures  of  our 
theoretioal  abolitionists  at  home,  as  founded  upon  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  the  feelings,  principles,  habits,  and  circumstances 
of  the  slave  population  in  the  colonies;  and  endeavours,  not 
unsuccessfully,  to  show,  that,  if  carried  into  effeot,  they  would 
immediately  ruin  all  West  India  proprietors,  and  eventually 
sink  the  slaves  themselves  Into  deeper  and  more  hopeless 
degradation.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  permit  the  author  to  ex^ 
plain  his  own  views.    He  says  in  the  Preface: — 

"  I  cannot  be  unconscious  of  tbe  discouraging  nature  of  the  task; 
the  theme  is  unwelcome;  and  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  a  West 
Indian  advocate  encounters,  is,  not  to  escape  being  judged  partially, 
but  to  get  a  hearing  at  all.    A  very  Mttle  reflection  teaches  me,  thai 
such  a  state  of  things  is  far  from  surprising ;  and  that  the  voice  of 
popular  opinion  so  loudly  expressed  is,  in  principle,  not  only  natural 
but  laudable*   Who  is  there,  we  may  ask,  who,  when  the  term  Slavs 
is  mentioned,  does  not  feel  his  generous  sympathy  at  once  aroused, 
associated  as  it  is  in  his  memory  with  the  period  when,  on  reading 
some  tale  of  oppression,  his  youthful  bosom  first  heaved  with  ardent 
indignation  at  the  cruel  conduct  of  unrelenting  tyranny  ?  Or,  in  more 
mature  age,  who  is  there  that  does  not  know,  that  all  that  the  senate 
could  ever  boast,  either  for  genius  or  eloquence,  has  been  arrayed  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  African?    Far  be  it  from 
my  intention  to  raise  an  effort  to  check  those  feelings,  founded  on 
one  among  the  noblest  of  our  sentiments,  that  of  a  desire  to  pro* 
tect  the  weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  strong.    It  must  be  per- 
fectly apparent,  that  we  have  not  now  to  argue  upon  slavery  in  the 
abstract :  the  question  is  in  every  respect  different  from  what  it  was 
at  the  period  of  the  abolition  of  the  trade ;  a  great  mass  of  popula- 
tion inhabits  the  colonies,  and  the  object  is  naturally  to  pursue  the 
best  line  of  policy  for  promoting  their  welfare.    This  is  what  I  have 
considered ;  and  I  think  it  can  be  made  apparent,  that  the  negroes 
are  not  that  degraded,  miserable  set  of  beings  they  are  so  generally 
supposed  to  be;  and  also,  that  the  measures  destined  for  their  ame- 
lioration or  future  freedom,  evince  but  little  knowledge  of  the  sub* 
ject,  either  as  taken  locally  or  philosophically.    To  abolish  slavery 
judiciously  and  effectually,  we  must  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
yarious  principles  and  relations  connected  with  it;  we  must  know 
abstractedly  the  nature  of  its  rise,  progress,  and  natural  termination* 
if  we  do  not,  we  shall  inevitably  be  disappointed  in  the  result  of  our 

(rejects  of  improvement.  In  this  fundamental  basis  of  proceeding, 
must  acknowledge  I  differ  entirely  from  the  views  of  the  African 
Institution.  It  will  be  for  the  public  to  decide  between  us;  all  that 
I  request  is,  an  unprejudiced  judgment." 
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The  body  of  the  work  to  divided  into  thirteen  chapters;  and 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that,  throughout,  it  bears  the 
marks  of  an  enlightened,  candid,  and  philosophical  mind. 
When  we  consider  that  the  author  is  still  a  very  young  man, 
and  that  his  attention  must  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  we  have  really  been  surprised  by  the  perusal  of 
his  book,  which  is  well  written  in  every  part;  and  which,  in 
very  many  places,  for  close  reasoning,  sound  deductions,  and 
enlarged  views,  would  not  discredit  the  most  celebrated  poli- 
tical economist  of  the  age.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
by  his  brother  colonists  of  Demerara,  is  a  flattering  testimonial 
to  his  merit;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  work  under  con- 
sideration will  more  essentially  serve  their  interests,  than  any 
which  has  issued  from  the  press  for  many  years.  It  is  written 
in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  which  will  cause  it  to  be  read.  We 
cannot  avoid  contrasting  it  with  a  pamphlet,  very  lately  pub- 
lished, on  the  same  side,  by  Mr.  James  Macqueen,  the  editor, 
we  believe,  of  the  "  Glasgow  Courier."  This  person,  we  have 
been  told,  resided  for  many  years  among  slave-drivers;  and  we 
can  well  conceive,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  wields  bis 
pen,  that  he  could  have  applied  the  cal-o' -nine-tails  with  ex- 
traordinary vigour.  Whilst  be  •*  brands  the  assertions  of  the 
anti-colonists  as  direct  and  positive  falsehoods,"  and  speaks 
of  "  the  rude  assaults  and  machinations  of  a  band  of  political 
speculators  and  interested  enthusiasts,  as  dangerous  as  ever 
embarrassed  the  proceedings  of  any  Government,  or  tortured 
any  enlightened  nation"— it  is  well  for  Messrs.  Clarkson,  Ste- 
phen, and  Maoaulay,  that  they  are  not  within  reach  of  the 
ancient  and  powerful  instrument  of  reformation.  This  over- 
grown pamphlet  of  223  pages  is  modestly  addressed  to  Lord 
Liverpool;  and  we  hope  his  Lordship  has  read  the  first  twenty 
pages,  which  must  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  disgust  him 
with  the  writer,  if  not  with  the  cause.  Had  the  colonists 
many  sooh/rfewf*  as  the  Glasgow  editor,  their  enemies  would 
have  but  little  trouble  in  the  contest. 

Mr.  M'Donnell  is  an  advocate  of  a  very  different  descrip 
tion ;  never  offensive,  often  convincing,  and  always  discreet* 
Were  it  not  that  lengthened  reviews  are  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  our  work,  we  should  willingly  give  extracts  from 
his  different  chapters;  but,  limited  as  we  are  in  space,  we 
must  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  a  general  view  of  bis  argu- 
ments and  illustrations;  and  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that, 
if  they  wish  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  slaves  in  our  colonies,  they  will  be  much 
gratified  by  consulting  the  book  itself. 

The  author  commences  by  proving,  that  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  give  the  colonist  a  complete  right  of  property  in 
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bis  slaves;  and  hence  he  infers,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  in- 
justice to  emancipate  them,  without  giving  the  proprietor  a 
Mr  equivalent.  This  may  be  all  fair  and  incontrovertible 
mercantile  and  political  reasoning;  bnt  we  confess  that  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  we  have  not  patience  to  reason.  Our  indig- 
nation does  not  leave  us  cool  enongh  for  argument,  when  we 
bear  it  asserted,  that  one  human  being  has  any  right  either  to. 
the  person  or  services  of  another,  except  by  voluntary  com- 
pact. We  believe,  with  oar  eloquent  countryman,  "  that  man, 
was  never  made  to  be  the  propertyof  man ;  that,  wherever  God- 
has  given  the  form  of  man,  whatever  may  be  the  complexion, 
be  has  given  also  the  feelings  and  the  rights  of  man;  and 
that,  when,  through  pride  and  insolence  of  power,  one  human* 
creature  dares  to  tyrannise  over  another,  it  is. a  power  usurped  y 
and  resistance  is  a  duty."  When  Parliaments  passed  such  acts, 
they  went  beyond  their  authority;  they  trenched  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Deity;  tbey  disgraced  the  nation  over 
whose  interests  tbey  presided.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  such  things, 
being  required  by  policy,  to  keep  op  the  balance  of  power: 
that  which  is  contrary  to  the  eternal  principles  of  equity  and 
humanity,  can  never,  be  justified  by  any  expediency  whatever. 
We  repeat  it.  Parliament  went  beyond  its  authority,  when 
it  delivered  up  the  unfortunate  African  to  the  cruel  and  ava- 
ricious grasp  of  the  West  Indian  planters;  and  what  it  had 
no  right  to  give,  they  had  no  right  to  receive,  nor  can  they 
have  any  right  to  retain.  And,  however  the  horrible  features 
of.  the  system  may  have  been  softened  by  time,  or  their  de«i 
fortuity  worn  off  by  familiarity,  we  do  believe  that  the  awful 
crimes  and  sufferings  of  those- western  settlements,  will  event, 
ually  draw  down,  upon  every  nation  concerned  in  Uienp,  some 
signal  mark  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 

Mr.  MADonnell  next  proceeds  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  both- in  a  mercantile  and 
political  relation;  and  in  this,  we  think*  he  completely  suc- 
ceeds. That  the  British  Empire  might  have  been  as  great  as 
it  now  is,  and  much  more  virtuous,  bad  it  never  possessed  the 
colonies,  we  firmly  believe;  but  so  many  of  those  things  which 
are  now  considered  as  only  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  are 
connected  with  our  transatlantic  possessions,  and  so  many 
persons  subsist  by  traffic  in  them,  in  various  shapes,  that  we 
conceive  any  sudden  and  material  change  in  our  West  India 
relations,  would  be  followed  by  disastrous  consequences  to 
these  countries.  In  many  things,  besides  questions  of  politi- 
cal economy,  it  is  better  to  bear  with  an  existing  evil,  which 
is  gradually  working  its  own  cure,  than  to  risk  the  conse- 
quences of  an  instantaneous  and  violent  reaction,  by  indis- 
creet attempts  to  change,  all  at  once ^ the  habits  of  individuals, 
and  the  customs  of  society. 

2d 


We  pa*  owr  tke  chapter  In  which  the 
to  prove, «  that  the  British  West  Indies  exercise  no  monopoly 
It  the  price  of  soger,"  a*,  though  well  written,  not  likely  to 
Interest  the  geoeral  reader;  and  we  cone  to  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  chapters,  which  we  look  upon  as  the  eseential  and 
important  part  of  the  work ;  and  which,  we  think  successfully, 
establish  « the  unlikelihood  of  the  Negroes  merging  into  a 
free  peasantry,  working  for  hire.9'  There  are  In  oor  West 
India  settlements  about  800,000  slaves;  a  large  majority  of 
whom  have  been  born  In  the  colonies.  Now,  it  would  be 
Idle  to  talk  of  sending  such  a  multitude  to  their  own  country; 
for  in  reality  they  have  no  country.  The  only  alternative, 
therefore,  is  to  emancipate  them  where  they  reside;  and,  giv- 
ing: up  all  claims  of  property  on  the  settlers*  the  question  is, 
would  the  slaves  themselves  be  benefited  by  the  change?  ate 
they  realty  In  a  condition  to'  make  a  profitable  use  of  their  li- 
berty? would  their  habits  be  improved,  or  their  comforts  aug* 
mooted?  On  this  point,  we  think  Mr.  M'Doonelt's  views  are 
founded  upon  a  oorreot  estimate  of  human  nature ;  strength- 
ened, no  doubt,  by  his  opportunities  of  observing  the  peoulfetf 
characteristics  of  the  Negroes*    He  justly  reworks— 

11  That  the  wants  of  men,  beyond  a  certain  point,  are  entirety  rela- 
tive* Id  every  country,  a  man  endeavours  to  accommodate  himself 
to  that  Itate  of  things  with  which  his  fellows,  placed  in  the  same 
scale  of  lociety  as  himself,  are  contented.  As  a  state  advances  in 
prosperity,  many  additional  articles  of  consumption  present  them* 
selves,  which,  to  be  enjoyed,  call  forth  the  continual  exertions  of  the 
working  classes.  We  may  illustrate  the  idea  still  more  particularly: 
a  labourer  in  England  requires  a  cottage  fitted  oat  in  a  respectable 
manner,  and  possessing  a  variety  of  comforts;  his  clothing  likewise 
is  decent ;  and  his  wife  or  his  daughter  makes  bet  appearance  On 
Sunday,  neatly  attired  in  a  dress  which  perhaps  costs  a  considerable 
cum  of  money.  On  the  ether  hand,  in  more  remote  parts  of  the  em- 
pire! say  in  the  western  counties  in  Ireland,  a  labourer  dwells  in  a 
wretched  hovel,  and  when  any  of  his  family  go  to  chapel  their  whole 
covering  is,  probably,  not  worth  two  shillings.  The  custom  of  the 
one  oountry  would  make  it  highly  discreditable  and  shameful  for  a 
nan  to  allow  his  bouse  and  his  family  to  be  neglected  as  in  the  other ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  supposing  the  Irishman  had  the  money,  he  would 
remain  idle,  and.  allow  it  to  run  out,  still  living  In  his  accustomed 
manner— the  example  of  the  Englishman  would  never  enter  his 
thoughts,  or,  if  it  did,  it  would  only  be  ridiculed  as  affectation  and 
folly. 

"  Now  we  have  already  supposed  that  a  slave  can  hi  one  month's  la- 
bour procure  what  will  serve  him  for  the  year.  Let  as  ask  what  is 
the  next  thing  he  would  wish  to  enjoy  ?  In  the  fearlessness  Of  tnrih, 
and  as  the  basis  on  which  I  intend  to  draw  all  my  ceimtasisne,  I 
answer,  the  eatviixo*  or  nemo  i*u.    Te  sappsee  ha  trill  work 


ta  wMt  yw,  fag  must,  of  course,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period* 
have  laid  by  the  produce  of  eleven  month*'  labour.  Now  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  will  he  do  with  the  money  he  gets  for  this  ?  fcjaa  does 
not  seek  money  for  the  sake  of  itself,  but  for  what  it  will  purchase. 
Will  he  incumber  himself  with  useless  apparel?  or  decorate  his  hut 
with  a  Brussels  carpet,  or  procure  a  silver  utensil  for  the  purpose  of 
cooking  his  mashed  plantains?  Will  his  possession  of  such  superflu- 
ous articles  be  are  compence,  in  his  mind,  for  toiling  from  morning  to 
night  the  whole  year  through  ?  I  should  think  not :  those  are  artifi- 
cial wants,  of  which  he  yet  knows  not  the  use ;  and  if  that  be  the 
case,  nothing  can  be  more  easily  shown,  than  that,  though  men  were 
perfect  saints  as  to  religion  and  propriety  of  morals,  they  never  could 
be  expected  to  merge  into  peasantry  working  for  hire.  It  is  obvious, 
no  man  ever  yet  worked  of  his  own  accord  for  the  sake  of  working; 
H  is  always  with  the  design  of  purchasing  something  in  exchange  for 
the  produce  of  his  labour. 

The  ftuth.or  support*  his  position  by  showing,  that,  even  in 
these  coutjtriea,  the  working  classes  are  always  most  idle, 
profligate,  and  ready  to  eater  into  combinations,  when  food 
is  cheap,  and  employment  plenty.    He  then  inquire*— 

"  To  what,  then,  does  all  this  lead  us  ?  To  a  conclusion  the  jnoft 
obvious  and  important, — that  men  will  not  work  without  compulsion; 
that  compulsion  is  of  two  kinds,  the  coercion  of  a  master,  and  the 
dread  of  starvation ;  and  that,  in  a  country  where  the  abundance  of 
food  puts  the  latter  stimulant  out  of  the  question,  the  ground,  if  cul- 
tivated at  *J1,  must  be  cultivated  by  the  system  of  slavery.  If  this  be 
*  tw*h  view  of  human  nature,  I  cannot  help  it :  we  are  frequently 
mortified  to  find  that  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  things,  and 
(he  cold  precept  of  philosophy,  totally  destroy  the  more  generous 
sympathies  of  the  heart* 

"  The  question  is  then  reducible  to  a  narrow  compass:  we  have  simply 
f  o  consider  which  is  better, — the  present  industry  of  the  West  Indies, 
or  a  savage  life.  If  the  busy  and  cheerful  scenes  of  the  former  are 
preferred,  I  do  believe  the  abolitionists  will  find  it  difficult  to  justify 
or  palliate  their  precipitancy.  Speediness  must  give  way  to  certainty. 
The  nature  of  the  society  forbids  the  idea  of  tampering  with  them 
with  one  system  now,  and,  a  short  time  after,  practising  another* 
What  is  adopted  must  be  well  weighed,  definite,  progressive,  and  hi 
each  stage  identifying  and  confirming  the  principle  on  which  the  plan 
of  improvement  proceeds.  The  immediate  desire  to  see  the  effect  of 
our  measures  leads  to  almost  all  the  errors  in  legislation:  yet  surely 
nothing  can  evince  a  more  narrow  and  confined  intellect  than  to  view 
the  present  as  every  thing,  and  neglect  the  future." 

In  farther  illustration  of  his  principles,  the  author  takes  a 
succinct  and  able  view  of  the  history  of  slavery,  in  ancient 
and  modern  times;  and  adduces  the  amazing  falling-off  iq 
produce,  the  exercise  of  a  most  odious  military  tyranny,  and 
fee  total  decline  of  all  religion  and  morality,  in  St  Domingo, 
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as  the  best  proofs  of  the  impolicy  of  precipitate  emancipation* 
Speaking  of  the  decline  of  produce,  he  says: — 

<'  In  viewing  this  lamentable  falling  off,  there  are  some  weighty  con- 
siderations which  should  not  be  forgotten.  Here  it  cannot  be  ad- 
.  vanced,  in  palliation,  that  it  takes  time  to  teach  a  people  industry. 
The  inhabitants  of  St  Domingo  had  been  long  accustomed  to  work; 
they  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  each  species  of  culti- 
vation ;  they  had  the  estates  and  buildings  in  complete  order;  and  yet 
such  is  the  undeviating  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  they  allowed 
all  to  go  to  waste,  to  indulge,  even  at  some  hazard,  their  predominant 
propensity  to  loiter  about  in  idleness.  It  is  pretty  universally  known, 
that,  previously  to  the  revolution,  St.  Domingo  was  decidedly  the  far- 
thest advanced  of  the  West  India  settlements.  The  most  diversified 
scenes  of  industry,  decorated  with  all  the  ornaments  of  art,  struck 
every  beholder  with  admiration.  Who  is  there  who  now  travels  in 
the  interior,  and  beholds  the  splendid  mansions  in  ruin,  the  fine  gar- 
dens and  parterres  overgrown  with  weeds,  who  can  repress  a  sigh  at 
the  mournful  scenes  of  devastation?  As  to  morality,  all  visitors 
allow  it  to  be  quite  unknown.  Sunday  is  the  great  day  tor  riot  and 
amusement ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  such  as  are  seized  occasionally  with 
a  compunctious  visiting  of  conscience,  easily  compound  for  their  sins 
by  liberal  contributions  to. some  of  the  adventurous  priests  who  visit ' 
them  from  the  Havannah." 

From  various  causes,  there  are  many  free  blacks  in  diffe* 
rent  parts  both  of  the  West  Indies  and  America;  and,  from 
•all  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  character  given  of  them 
by  Mr.  M'Donnell,  is  altogether  correct,  viz.  "that  they  are 
almost  universally  idle,  improvident,  and  worthless.7'    There 
is  one  inference,  however,  which  he  draws  from  the  preva- 
lence of  slavery  in  all  ages,  aud,  at  some  period,  in  all  coon* 
tries,  to  which  we  can  by  no  means  assent.     We  allude  to  a 
sentence  in  the  73d  page,  where  he  asserts,  "  that  we  are 
borne  oat  in  supposing  slavery  to  be  a  necessary  ordination 
of  Tiuman  nature."    Now,  this  we  hold  to  be  a  libel  on  the 
t*od  of  Nature!    Every  thing  which  he  has  revealed  of  him- 
self, both  in  his  works  and  in  his  word,  disproves  the  impu- 
tation.    Beneficence  and  equity  are  the  rule  of  his  govern- 
ment; brotherly-kindness  and  charity  are  amongst  the  highest 
-duties  which  he  inculcates  upon  man.     To  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  have  them  to  do  unto  as,  is  the  substance  of  social 
virtue.     Slavery  is  not,  then,  "  the  ordination  of  nature."    It 
is  the  ordination  of  man ;  the  offspring  of  avaricious  and  ty- 
rannical passions,  fostered  in  a  selfish  and  degenerate  world. 
That  it  has  so  long  been   permitted  to  exist,  is  no  proof 
that  it  is  not  the  object  of  Divine  displeasure.     For  purposes 
which  we  cannot  fathom,  millions  of  evils  and  crimes  have 
been  permitted  to  spread  over  the  world;  but  is  it  the  less 
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title  for  this,  "  that  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness, 
and  that  the  Holy  One  abhors  the  workers  of  iniquity?" — 
"  Though  thousands,  in  all  ages,  have  been  made  to  drink 
the  bitter  cup  of  slavery,"  there  is  nothing  of  which  we  feel 
more  convinced,  than  that  man  loses  the  rank  which  he  was 
designed  to  hold  in  the  creation,  when  he  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  his  fellow. 

In  the  seventh  chapter,,  the  author  gives  a  glowing  picture 
of  the  happy  state  of  the  slaves  in  Demerara.  Their  food, 
clothing,  houses,  and  domestic  comforts,  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  English  cottagers;  and  then,  in  sickness,  they  are 
much  better  off,  having  regular  medical  attendance,  "  with 
all  appurtenances  and  means  to  boot."  On  reading  these  fine 
things,  we  were  half  disposed  to  exclaim,  "  Who  would  not 
be  a  slave?  who  would  not  surrender  a  liberty  which  he  so 
often  abuses,  and  submit  to  a  yoke  so  gentle — a  bondage 
without  wants — a  lot  without  anxieties!"  But  just'  as  we 
were  about  to  wish  that  all  mankind  were  slaves,  we  reflected 
that  the  documents  upon  which  Mr.  M'Donnell  founds  his 
statements,  have  been  drawn  up  by  five  Managers  and  three 
Doctors,  in  the  immediate  employment  of  the  colonists. — 
Now,  is  it  not  accordant  with  human  nature  to  infer,  that  the 
most  favourable  cases  have  been  brought  forward,  and  like- 
wise that  they  have  been  represented  in  the  most  favourable 
point  of  view?  Would  managers  and  medical  attendants  put 
forth  evidence  against  those  who  give  them  their  bread,  and 
who  might  dismiss  them  in  a  moment?  Were  they  even  ho- 
nest enough  not  to  utter  a  positive  falsehood,  might  they  not 
sooth  their  consciences,  and  please  their  masters,  by  keeping 
back  some  part  of  the  truth  ?  There  is  often  a  great  difference 
between  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth ;  and  every  body  knows, 
"  that  there  are  two  ways  of  telling  a  story."  Making  a  large 
allowance  of  drawback,  however,  upon  the  cases  stated,  we 
have  no  doubt  but  a  vast  improvement  has  lately  taken  place 
in  the  treatment  of  slaves,  both  in  Demerara  and  the  colonies 
in  general.  The  system  of  tasking  or  piece-work,  instead  of 
working  by  hours,  which  is  gaining  ground,  is  well  calculated 
to  stimulate  industry;  and  we  rejoice  to  learn,  that  the  use  of 
the  whip  in  the  field  has,  in  many  cases,  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued; that  it  is  less  frequent,  in  all  cases;  and  that  females 
are  but  very  seldom,  indeed,  subjected  to  the  degrading  in- 
fliction. There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  but  there  is  a  general 
mitigation  of  labour,  and  an  increased  attention  to  comfort 
and  health.  These  favourable  changes,  Mr.  M'Donnell  can- 
didly admits,  may  have  been  brought  about  by  considerations 
of  self-interest,  as  well  as  by  feelings  of  humanity;  for,  since 
the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade,  no  fresh  supply  can 
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be  obtained;  and  therefore  it  becomes  an  object  of  greater 
importance  to  preserve  tbe  Uvea,  and  increase  the  nambese 
of  the  native-bom  slaves.  There  is,  we  suspect,  a  still  stronger 
reason  for  the  amelioration,  which  onr  author  is  not  willing 
to  admit,  viz.  the  exertions  of  the  African  Institution,  and 
the  other  friends  of  humanity  at  home.  The  colonists,  by 
mitigating  the  evils  of  the  system,  hope  to  prolong  its  exist- 
ence* They  well  know,  that  the  slavery  of  forty  years  since, 
would  not  now  be  suffered  to  exist  for  a  single  season.  These 
circumstances  are  very  cheering  to  tbe  friends  of  negro  eman- 
cipation. The  force  of  public  opinion  has  compelled  the 
colonists  to  bear  many  things,  which  they  declared  coald  not 
be  borne.  They  were  to  be  undone,  by  the  aholition  of  the 
African  traffic;  they  were  to  be  mined  by  every  plan  of  im- 
provement* which  has  sinoe  been  adopted:  yot  snch  is  the 
iogeqqity  of  man  in  difficult  oases,  that  they  are  not  yet 
destroyed;  and  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  moderately,  hot 
resolutely  pressed,  they  will  discover  still  farther  means  of  ame- 
lioration, and  perhaps,  ultimately,  of  managing  their  estates 
by  free  labour!  Time  and  moderation,  however,  will  be  both 
required.  Where  the  principles  and  habits  of  large  bodies  of 
ignor&nt  people  are  concerned,  no  great  change  can  be  ef- 
fected in  a  moment.  We  are  persuaded,  that  visionary  enact* 
menU  would  do  mere,  harm  than  good,  to  all  parties.  Let 
government  say  to  the  colonists—"  Ton  must,  in  time,  and 
that  not  a  very  distant  time,  emancipate  your  slaves,  or  we 
will  do  it  for  you;"  and  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  they  will 
themselves  devise  better  ways  and  means  of  doing  it,  than 
could  be  devised  by  Mr.  F.  Ruxlon%  and  all  bis  friends,  pat 
together.  After  all,  the  colonists  are  our  fellow-nien,  as  well 
as  the  slaves;  and  our  feelings  of  justice  and  humanity  should 
not  lean  entirely  to  the  one  side. 

The  chapter  which  treats  "  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
as  to  religious  instruction,"  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in 
the  whole  book.  Viewing  religion  as  the  only  sure  ground* 
work  of  all  social  and  moral  improvement,  we  rejoice  to  find 
that  the  colonists  are  anxious  to  obtain,  and  that  in  some 
cases  they  have  obtained,  for  their  slaves,  the  benefit  of  regu- 
lar religious  instruction.  Much  clamour  has  been  raised 
against  them  on  this  subject,  especially  since  the  melancholy 
case  of  Missionary  Smith;  aud,  although  we  highly  disapprove 
pf  their  conduct  in  that  affair,  we  think  there  is  considerable 
freight  in  the  following  observations:— 

« If,  in  place  of  these  feeble  and  ill-digested  projects  of  improvement, 
the  plan  of  amelioration  proceeded  upon  enlarged  and  philosophical 
principles,  I  should  anticipate  the  utmost  service  from  the  residence 
of  clergymen,  of  cither  the  churches  of  England  or  Scotland,  who 
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prqffdy  fulfilled  the  dutien  of  their  ottofe  By  a  good  wholesome 
system  of  instruction,  adapted  to  the  ourcmnstancei  of  the  society; 
teaching  the  first  elements  of  Christianity;  denounetag  profligacy 
and  vice ;  encouraging  the  active  virtues ;  taking  an  interest  in  th4 
domestic  concerns  of  the  negroes,  censuring  them  when  amis*,  and 
bestowing  commendation  where  deserving  3  carefully  avoiding  any 
allusion  that  would  kindle  discontent ;  cementing  the  feelings  of  at* 
tachment  between  them  and  their  masters  *-»— by  conduct  such  as  this* 

I  do  maintain9  improvement  would  proceed  in  a  safe  and  efficient 
manner,  and  the  danger  of  insurrection  would  be  very  speedily 
removed." 

These  remarks  appear  sensible  and  discreet;  and  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  friends  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
colonies.  Easily  agitated  as  the  slaves  must  be,  in  their  no- 
educated  state,  by  every  rumour  and  conjecture,  it  would 
certainly  seem  more  reasonable,  that  they  should  be  instructed ' 
by  ministers  recognised  by  the  Government*  and  connected 
with  the  colonists,  than  by  teachers  not  so  sanctioned;  and 
who  mighty  by  ignorant  men*  be  supposed  to  have  opposite 
interests,  We  make  this  observation*  without  tike  leatt  di* 
rospeot  to  the  JMutaionarte*,  whom  we  highly  honour  for  their 
indefatigable  zeal,  and  disinterested  self-davotknr, "  hi  spread- 
ing abroad  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation," 

Wa  have  already  gone  eo  far  beyond  the  bound*  tratealty 
allotted  to  a  review,  that  wo  cannot  mate  afly  observation* 
oo  Mr.  M'DonaelPs  remark*  upon  "  the  effects  pr&doced  oh 
the  Negtefes  by  the  diteusiiori*  in  England,"  and  "  the  pro- 
priety of  the  late  Order  id  Council,  for  Trinidad."  These  &ro 
**tl  worth  reading;  but  we  must  conclude,  bjr  stating  his 

II  proposed  mode  of  ameliorating  the  Condition  of  slavery ," 
Which  is  as  follow*:— 

44  The  great  object  is  clearly  to  frame  finch  ttgaftufes*  that  the  state 
■say  be  at  onge  desirous  to  obtain  his  liberty,  and  prevented,  wfceh 
it  is  acquired,  from  indulging  in  pernicious  habits,  or  sinking  to  tile 
deplorable  condition  of  the  savage. 

"  My  plan  for  accomplishing  this  point  is  to  establish  a  species  of 
feoflage.  Let  the  crown  take  formal  possession  of  all  the  land,  and 
when  a  slave  becomes  free  and  wishes  to  settle  himself  in  any  parti- 
cular district,  make  it  necessary  for  him  first  to  acquire  a  grant,  under 
the  tenure  of  which,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  our  old  nobility,  he 
is  bound  to  perform  certain  services  to  the  sovereign.  The  best  kind 
of  tenure  is,  perhaps,  ia  lieu  of  service,  to  exact  annually  the  pay* 
ment  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  regulated  in  amount  throughout  the 
West  Indies,  in  proportion  to  the  disparity  between  the  ordinary  cost 
of  a  man's  subsistence  and  the  value  of  his  labour.  I  do  not  mean 
to  subject  the  negroes  so  freed  to  a  very  rigid  exaction ;  the  only 
object  is  to  correct  the  monstrous  evils  of  habitual  idleness,  until  such 
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time  as  artificial  wants  shall  be  introduced,  and  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment created  to  incite  men  to  exertion* 

"  I  shall  now  consider  the  appropriation  of  the  money  so*  acquired 
bj  the  crown ;  and  in  this  particular  I  expect  to  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  all  parties.  I  purpose  to  have  it  expended  in  promoting  the 
improvement  of  the  children  of  those  freed  people,  and  of  the  rising 
generation  generally ;  principally  in  establishing  a  good  wholesome 
course  of  education,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  society,  and 
evincing  that  it  is  by  labour,  either  of  their  parents,  or  of  themselves, 
that  all  men,  whites  as  well  as  blacks,  attain  respect  and  distinction. 
To  use  every  exertion,  in  a  word,  to  eradicate  barbarous  notions  and 
manners.  A  considerable,  a  powerful  good  could  be  accomplished  in 
this  way ;  and  in  a  short  time,  the  men  who  might  hereafter  become 
free,  would  pay  their  yearly  tributes  not  only  without  murmuring,  but 
even  with  alacrity.  A  part  of  the  funds  might  likewise  be  devoted 
to  provide  for  the  superannuated,  and  those  unable  to  work.  As 
these  people  would  all  be  tenants  of  the  crown,  a  proper  person 
should  be  appointed  to  look  into  and  superintend  the  various  duties. 
While  he  ought,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  preserve  the  utmost 
strictness,  and  be  rigid  in  a  stern  exaction  of  duty,  he  at  the  same 
time  should  kindly  explain,  and  give  every  facility  to  the  nfegroes 
under  his  charge  to  discover,  the  lines  of  life  it  were  most  advanta* 
geous  for  them  to  follow. 

"  It  is  now  necessary  to  point  out  the  mode  of  ensuring  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  services  here  detailed.  I  conceive  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  very  simple,  efficient,  and  satisfactory  manner. 
Establish  a  vagrant  law,  by  virtue  of  which  every  person  found 
deficient  in  performing  the  prescribed  duties  to  the  crown,  and  going 
about  the  country  in  idleness,  should  be  convicted  as  a  vagrant,  and 
condemned  to  labour  at  the  tread-mill.  In  this  I  cannot  imagine  the 
shadow  of  difficulty.  If  you  punish  an  unfortunate  Englishman  for 
being  idle  when  he  can  obtain  no  work,  surely  you  are  called  on  ten 
times  as  strongly  to  punish  an  inhabitant  in  the  colonies  for  being 
idle  when  he  can  obtain  plenty.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  depict 
the  extraordinary  improvement  such  a  measure  would  produce  in  the 
general  tone  of  morals.  It  would,  if  I  mistake  not,  form  quite  a  new- 
epoch  in  West  India  society." 

These  plans  appear  reasonable;  but  we  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  to  judge  of  their 
practicability.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  any  candid 
man,  who  reads  Mr.  M'DoJmell's  book  with  attention,  will 
perceive  in  it  so  many  evidences  of  a  discriminating  mind, 
and  an  accurate  knowledge'  of  facts  and  local  circumstances, 
as  shall  induce  him  to  place  very  considerable  reliance  upon 
his  opinions. 

Z. 
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u  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  ours  is  a  profession  which  is  disgraced  with  more  ignorance 
and  error,  extravagance,  fanaticism  and  nonsense,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  toe  circle 
beyond  it|  whether  of  science  or  of  common  life," 

Men  have,  in  every  period,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  de-* 
sert  the  simple  paths  of  nature,  and  travel  through  ways  of 
their  own  making,  no  matter  how  far  these  might  lead  from 
truth,  or  bow  deeply  into  the  mists  and  midnight  of  error. 
We  hence  find  that  every  science  has  continued  long  in  a 
state  of  imbecility,  obscured  by  erroneous  theories,  and  dis- 
guised by  fancy  and  conjecture.  ThisA  has  been  more  espe- 
cially the  case  with  medicine  and  surgery,  of  tvhich  we  have 
a  strong  proof  in  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

When  a  carpenter  misses  his  blow,  and  strikes  the  adze 
into  his  foot;  or,  when  a  soldier,  during  a  skirmish,  receives 
a  sabre  cut  in  the  cheek  or  shoulder;  or,  In  short,  when  the 
flesh  is  wounded  by  any  sharp  clean  instrument — what  do 
nature  and  common  sense  declare  to  be  the  most  proper  treat- 
ment? Surely,  to  bring  the  sides  and  lips  of  the  wound  to- 
gether, and  so  keep  them  till  they  have  adhered ;  that  is,  till 
the  wound  be  healed.  But  this  was  too  simple  and  natural 
a  proceeding  to  please  the  practisers  of  the  healing  art;  and 
until,  I  may  almost  say,  within  the  last  sixty  years,  no  wound, 
treated  secundum  artem,  was  permitted  to  heal  by  this  simple, 
process.  From  an  imaginary  idea,  that  much  danger  would, 
ensue  from  healing  a  wound  before  the  formation  of  matter, 
the  surgeon  stuffed  it  with  acrid  balsams,  or  stimulating  oils; 
and  it  was  long  prevented  from  healing,  by  retaining  in  its 
cavity  metallic  tubes,  and  tents  of  various  kinds  and  consist- 
ence. This,  it  must  be  observed,  was  not  done  with  an  inten- 
tention  of  keeping  the  patient  in  pain,  nor  of  delaying  the 
cure  in  order  to  enhance  the  practitioner's  profits.  Such 
practices  have,  at  all  times,  been  adopted  by  quacks,  though 
very  rarely  by  the  well-educated  surgeon ;  but  it  was  the  folly 
of  the  day — and  any  man  unacquainted  with,  or  neglectful 
in,  the  practice  of  these  pernicious  rules  of  art,  would  have 
been  stigmatized  as  unskilful  and  ignorant  of  his  profession. 
The  consequences  of  such  unnatural  management  were  dread- 
ful: the  simplest  wounds  were  forced  into  open  sores;  while 
those  of  a  more  complicated  description,  after  having  caused 
to  the  patient  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  consigned  him 
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to  the  coffin.  Id  all  this  complication  of  pain  and  misery, 
surgeons  never  thought  they  could  do  enough  to  purge  the 
wound  of  its  foul  kumvur*  (m  they  phrased  it);  not  aware, 
that  the  Irritation  of  their  own  foreign  bodies  in  the  wound 
was  the  only  cause  of  the  production  of  any  humours  at  ail. 

These  practices  were  in  fall  force  in  the  beginning  of  last 
century;  and,  in  France  particularly,  were  pushed  to  an  ex- 
tremaP  Belloste,  a  surgeon  of  that  country,  was  the  first  who 
attempted  ihetre  to  reform  such  abuses;  and  in  his  little  work, 
entitled  "  The  Hospital  Surgeon,"  much  good  reasoning,  and 
some  eurious  cases  relating  to  the  subject,  may  be  found. — 
Among  the  latter,  to  the  following  notice  from  Molfett^,  co- 
pied from  the  Memoirs  of  Literature,  printed  at  Gepoa: — 

A  very  particular  affair  has  happened  here,  in  which  die  art  of 
enrgery  to  highly  concerned.  M.  Nicholas-Dominique  Pastari,  a 
young  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  having,  em 
the  10th  of  February  of  the  preseat  year  1723,  received  a  gunshot 
wound  in  hto  breast — the  wound  was  dressed  by  the  best  surgeons  of 
the  province,  with  tents,  which  were  thought  necessary  to  promote 
the  discbarge  of  the  pus ;  and  every  time  they  were  taken  out,  a  very 
large  evacuation  of  it  ensued.  Thus  was  the  patient  dressed  for 
about  three  months  together;  and  was  thereby  reduced  to  so  lamenta- 
ble a  condition,  that  he  was,  in  truth,  a  very  skeleton. 

*  It  was  then  thought  proper  to  have  the  advice  of  M.  le  Chevalier 
Jean-BabtUte  Verna,  a  very  accomplished  gentleman,  and  well  known 
by  his  learned  productions;  who,  having  been  informed  of  the  perni- 
cious method  which  had  been  made  use  of  in  dressing  the  patient, 
forthwith  ordered  the  tents  to  be  thrown  away,  notwithstanding  the 
surgeons  opposed  it.  He  left  the  care  of  dressing  him,  which  was 
to  be  done  after  his  own  manher,  to  one  person  only,  having  db* 
charged  the  rest.  This  cruel  method  being  discontinued,  the  fever 
ceased,  and  all  the  symptoms  disappeared;  and,  in  twenty  days,  ha 
was  perfectly  cured.4 

So  wedded  were  men  to  this  crnel  and  dangerous  practice 
of  tenting  wounds,  that  any  practitioner's  reputation  would 
have  been  injured  or  ruined,  who  should  have  ventured  to 
doubt  its  utility.  Hence  arose  the  use  of  Incantations,  sym- 
pathetic powders,  and  other  fanatical  and  superstitious  tricks, 
in  curing  wounds;  which,  however,  had  this  good  effect — 
that,  while  the  healing  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  these, 
the  sides  of  the  wound- were  allowed  to  remain  in  contact; 
and  nature,  undisturbed  by  officious  interference,  was  permit- 
ted to  accomplish  her  own  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  surgeons  at  last  saw  the  injurious  results  of  using  tents, 
sindons,  se'tons,  and  canulas,  indiscriminately  In  wopnds,  who 
Fere  yet  obliged  to  affect  a  belief  in  the  above  superstitious 

•  Bettsftt's  Hoepttei  Surgeop,  p.  SIS. 
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practices,  in  order  to  let  their  patients  be  cored,  and  to  save 
their  own  credit  with  the  public.  1  shall  not  dwell  on  this 
subject  farther  than  to  state,  that  these  foolish  prejudices,  and 
erroneous  practices,  gradually  gave  way  to  more  rational  and 
enlightened  views;  though  so  slow  was  this  progress,  that, 
until  the  year  1779,  when  Mr.  Alanson,  of  Liverpool,  pub- 
lished his  observations  on  amputation,  the  flap  and  stump 
were  dressed  as  two  distinct  sores,  until  suppuration  took 
place  in  each. 

If  one  were  to  cftnsider  what  should  be  the  softest,  least 
Irritating,  and  most  grateful  of  all  substances  to  apply  to  a 
raw  wounded  surface,  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  any  thing 
equal,  in  these  respects,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  wound 
itself.  And  what  is  the  consequence  of  keeping  the  sides  in 
apposition?  A  gelatinous  liquid  exudes  from  each;  and  into 
this  the  minute  blood-vessels  shoot,  and  inosculate  with  each 
other— so  that  a  firm  bond  of  union  is  established,  and  the 
wound  heals  up  often  so  perfectly,  that  not  a  mark  nor  trace 
of  its  existence  is  left.  This  doctrine  of  adhesion  (to  speak 
technically)  pervades  all  surgery,  and  forms  the  leading  guide 
in  all  our  reasonings  respecting  the  ultimate  success  of  ope-, 
ration,  and  the  treatment  of  wounds,  abscesses,  fractures,  &c. 
Flesh  adheres  to  flesh,  nerve  to  nerve,  tendon  to  tendon,  and 
bone  to  bone;  and  to  procure  this  adhesion,  in  almost  every 
sort  of  wound  and  in  fracture,  is  the  great  object  which  the 
surgeon  has  to  obtain.  With  possession  of  a  knowledge  of 
this  simple  principle,  any  one  who  had  lived  a  century  ago, 
though  tt  were  all  the  surgical  skill  in  his  possession,  Could 
have  performed  cures  which  would  have  astonished  the  World. 
Practice,  founded  on  another  principle,  of  which  it  is  not  my 
object  at  present  to  speak,  has  enabled  some  ignorant  men  * 
to  perform,  at  the  present  day,  cures  which  have  spread  their 
fame  through  every  part  of  the  British  empire* 

The  mode,  then,  which  nature  and  common  sense  point 
out,  is  the  true  one  by  which  to  accomplish  the  reunion  of 
wounds;  while  the  introduction  of  foreign  substances,  so  far 
from  being  serviceable,  retards  their  healing,  and  converts 
even  the  simplest  wounds  into  open  ulcers.  W*  may  now, 
abo,  appreciate  the  value  of  vulnerary  herbs,  whleh  still  re- 
tain much  of  their  ancient  credit  among  the  vulgar  Snob 
keita  are  of  wo  utfltty  whatever  hi  Simple  wounds,  though 
they  are  perhaps  too  tfrach  neglected  by  the  profession,  far 
various  other  affections  "  which  flesh  is  heir  to. 

When  a  carpenter  receives  a  cut  from  one  of  his  tools,  he 
very  properly  takes  a  thin  shaving,  daubs  it  with  glue,  and 
applies  it  over  the  cut,  bringing  the  edges  of  the  latter  close 
•  Ito>  Whitworth  Doctors. 
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together.  He  goes  on  in  his  work  without  interruption,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  wound  is  healed.  Now,  in  every  wound 
made  with  a  sharp  and  clean  instrument,  we  should  imitate 
the  method  of  the  carpenter:  we  cannot,  indeed,  have  a  glue- 
pot  always  at  hand ;  but,  knowing  the  principle,  we  can  use 
other  means  for  closing  the  wound.  For  slight  cuts,  the  court 
plaster  will  generally  answer  sufficiently  well;  but  sometimes 
it  causes  inflammation,  and  festering  of  the  part,  from  some . 
irritating  ingredient  having  been  used  in  its  composition. 
The  common  adhesive  plaster,  formed  of  diachylon,  with  a 
proportion  of  white  resin,  is  the  best,  if  recently  spread;  but 
the  patent  kind  being  too  thick,  and  generally  too  long  kept, 
is  not  good.  In  the  country,  when  a  wound  occurs,  and 
none  of  these  applications  are  to  be  had,  a  good  substitute 
may  be  found  in  dipping  slips  of  linen  rag  in  the  white  of  an 
egg,  applying  them  in  the  manner  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  so 
retaining  them  till  they  become  dry.  In  addition  to  the  adhe- 
sive strap,  the  proper  application  of  a  bandage  is  of  very  ma- 
terial importance.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  the  medical 
student  should  early  turn  his  attention;  for,  without  a  good 
knowledge  of  bandaging,  and  a  facility  in  performing  it,  bis 
treatment  must,  in  a  thousand  instances,  be  slovenly  and  in- 
effective. At  a  first  view,  this  process  may  seem  so  simple, 
unimportant,  or  undignified,  as  to  be  beneath  the  attention  of 
a  clever  fellow.  But  I  can  tell  such  intuitive  genius,  that  all 
the  cleverness  in  the  world,  unaided  by  practising  and  study- 
ing the  subject,  will  not  enable  a  man  to  apply  a  roller  pro- 
perly. "  Our  young  surgeons,"  says  a  modern  practical 
writer,  "  may  study,  philosophise,  and  reason  well;  but  nei- 
ther books,  reflections,  nor  arguments,  will  teach  the  appli- 
cation of  a  bandage,  without  repeated  practice."*  The  medi- 
cal student  should,  therefore,  practise  on  himself,  and  his 
companions  engaged  in  the  same  studies,  the  various  modes 
of  bandaging,  especially  that  of  applying  the  roller.  This 
will  enable  him,  when  he  enters  on  actual  practice,  to  apply 
his  bandage  without  awkwardness,  and  with  proper  effect, 
with  ease  to  himself,  and  safety  to  his  patient.  The  author 
just  quoted,  says — 

The  most  judicious  medical  treatment,  and  the  ablest  surgical 
operation,  will  fail,  if  not  assisted  by  good  bandaging ;  and  errors  in 
both  will  soon  be  recovered,  if  a  proper  system  is  adopted.  I  have 
seen  innumerable  instances  of  most  promising  stumps  degenerating  in 
a  few  days,  under  an  inefficient  dresser ;  and  I  have  even  traced  some 
deaths  to  such  a  cause  ;  while  rapid  amendment,  and  the  saving  of  a 
limb,  often  result  from  the  due  use  of  a  proper  system  of  dressing,, 
and  applying  the  roller.  *    *    * 

*  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  p.  73. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

IN  IRELAND. 

No.  I. 

It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  anjoog  general  readers,  that  the 
work  of  reformation  originated  with  Luther.  This  is  a  mistake 
which  requires  to  be  corrected.  From  the  origin  of  papal 
usurpation,  and  during  its  whole  progress,  opponents  were 
not  wanting.  Successive  reformers  arose,  who  protested 
against  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  preserved,  in 
some  degree,  the  truth  in  its  native  purity.  So  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Leo,  the  Greek  Emperor, 
whose  seat  of  government  was  Constantinople,  openly  op- 
posed the  worshipping  of  images,  the  veneration  for  relics, 
and  the  invocation  of  saints ;  and  endeavoured  to  check  the 
prevalence  of  such  superstitions  among  his  subjects.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Albigenses,  a  numerous  sect,  sprung  up  at 
Toulouse,  and  opposed  a  powerful  barrier  to  Papal  usurpation. 
In  the  same  century,  likewise,  the  Romish  Ecclesiastics  were 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  numerous  sect  denominated, 
from  Peter  Valdus,  their  principal  leader,  Waldenses,  who 
inhabited  the  southern  valleys  of  the  Alps,  "  who  offered  no 
mass,  worshipped  no  saints,  and  had  recourse  to  none  of  the 
prescribed  modes  of  redeeming  souls  from  purgatory."  In 
addition  to  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  Wickliffe,in  England,  and  in  the  fifteenth,  John  Huss, 
in  Bohemia,  severally  raised  the  standard  of  reform,  an  d-d  re  w 
after  them  a  number  of  followers.  These,  and  several  other 
reformers  who  might  be  mentioned,  previous  to  the  time  of 
Luther,  kept  the  light  of  truth  from  being  utterly  extinguished, 
and  in  some  degree  illuminated  the  moral  darkness. 

Luther,  however,  was  the  instrument  in  bringing  about  a 
great  and  general  reformation  in  religion.  To  this  reforma- 
tion a  variety  of  concurring  causes  contributed.  A  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  a  desire  of  information  on  other  subjects,  had 
been  excited  some  time  previous  to  the  period  in  question. 
The  pursuit  of  knowledge,  so  congenial  to  the  human  mind, 
being  obstructed  by  the  authority  of  the  Romish  Church,  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  turned  into  other  channels.  The  bold 
and  enterprising  Columbus  had  discovered  another  continent 
beyond  the  western  main.  The  extended  commerce  and  in- 
tercourse which  were  promoted  by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
quarter  of  the  world,  disposed  men  for  the  reception  of  new 
ideas.    Copernicus  had  commenced  those  profound  investi- 
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gations  on  the  subject  of  astronomy,  which  he  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  world,  and  which  shed  such  a  light  on 
that  sublime  science.  And  to  orown  all,  the  art  of  printing! 
that  great  instrument  of  improvement,  had,  a  considerable 
time  previous  to  this  period,  been  invented  in  Germany,  and 
had  begun  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  knowledge  to  all  classes 
of  mankind.  The  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  taste  for  information, 
being  thus  excited,  and  furnished  with  the  means  of  gratifi- 
cation, could  not  possibly  be  restrained.  From  the  sctritin- 
icing  eye  of  awakened  genius  nothing  could  be  kept  con- 
cealed; nor  was  it  possible  that  any  obstructions  or  restraints 
could  long  prevent  it  from  approaching  the  subject  of  religion. 
As  well  might  men  think  to  set  bounds  to  the  ocean,  or  restrain 
the  winds  of  heaven.  And  when  minds  cultivated  by  arts 
and  learning  began  to  investigate  the  unreasonable  and  un- 
scriptnral  claims  of  popery,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
system  would  stand  the  test?  The  public  mind  was  thus, 
at  this  period,  prepared  in  some  measure  for  religious  in- 
quiries: and,  upon  the  whole,  from  an  abstract  view  of  the 
state  of  Europe,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  great  reformation  might  naturally  be  expected. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Luther  began  to  declaim 
against  the  traffic  of  indulgences  set  on  foot  by  Leo  10th,  and 
carried  on  by  the  agency  of  Tetzel.  The  unreasonableness 
of  the  Pope's  pretensions,  and  the  gross  immorality  of  bis 
agents,  afforded  to  the  vigorous  intellect  of  Luther  abundant 
arguments  against  the  Popish  system,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  causes  already  mentioned,  led  to  the  blessed  reformation. 
It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  subject  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  great  event.  This 
much  seemed  necessary,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  subsequent 
reference,  as  for  the  correction  of  some  prevailing  errors  on 
the  subject  of  the  reformation. 

The  system  Inculcated  by  Luther  spread  over  the  nations 
of  Europe  with  a  rapidity  resembling  the  early  progress  of 
Christianity.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  Luther's  rap- 
tore  with  the  Cborch  of  Rome,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France, 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  various  other  countries,  were  vi- 
sited with  the  salutary  rays  of  reformation.  In  the  year  1539, 
the  Pope's  authority  was  denied,  and  renounced  In  England ; 
and  shortly  after,  similar  principles  were  disseminated  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  history  of  the  reformation  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the 
connexion  of  the  two  countries,  is  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  England.  Some  account  of  the  Circumstances  which 
led  to  the  renunciation  of  the  papal  authority  in  England, 
will  therefore  be  necessary.     As  this,  however,  is  a  topic 
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familiar  to  the  general  reader,  a  abort  sketch  will  be  sufficient 
Henry  VIII.,  who  wag  King  of  England  at  the  period  under 
consideration ,  bad  married  Catherine  of  Arragon,  aunt  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  V.     This  lady  had  been  originally 
brought  over  from  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  being  married  to 
the  King's  elder  brother,  Arthur,  who  died  in  a  few  months 
after  forming  this  connexion,     She  was  th*n  married  to 
Henry,  and  had  lived  with  him  about  eighteen  years.    But, 
having  a  taste  for  theological  subjects,  the  King  had,  among 
other  topics  of  a  similar  kind,  considered  bis  own  mar* 
riage  with  his  brother's  widow  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 
The  consequence  was,  that  from  looking  into  the  Leviticql 
law,  and  perusing  the  comments  upon  it  given  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  other  school-men,  he  had  for  some  time  enter* 
tamed  scruples  of  the  propriety  of  his  matrimonial  connexion, 
and  bad  broken  off  all  conjugal  intercourse  with  the  Queen. 
To  there  scruples  was  superadded  the  powerful  bias  of  incli- 
nation, which  made  him  determine  tp  dissolve  the  marriage 
altogether.    Having  conceived  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  tb? 
daughter  of  a  suiyect,  he  resolved  upon  making  her  his  wife  ; 
and  in  order  to  this,  determined  upon  obtaining  a  dissolution  of 
his  marriage  with  Catherine,    This  account  is  a  little  different 
from  that  commonly  received,  which  represents  the  King's 
so  ru  pi  eg  a*  origioatipg  entirely  in  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn* 
In  proof  of  what  has  been  stated,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Cardinal  Wolsey  is  known  to  have  proposed  a  marriage  betweep 
Henry  and  the  sister  of  Francis  L— an  overture  which  the 
cardinal  was  too  n^och  of  a  courtier  to  have  made,  had  the 
king  shown  any  inclination  of  contracting  a  marriage  with 
another.    Though,  however,  it  must  in  fairness  he  admitted, 
tba,t,  previous  to  bis  passion  for  Anne,  nay,  even  previous  to 
hip  acquaintance  with  ber,  the  king  bad  doubts  concerning 
the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage;  yet "  after  all,"  as  Dr.  Mao* 
laine  remarks, "  it  is  very  possible,  that  the  age  and  infirmities 
of  Catherine,  together  with  the  blooming  charms  of  the  fair 
Boleyu,  tended  much  to  animate  Henry's  remorse,  and  to 
render  \ih  conscience  more  scrupulous.      Under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  these  motives,  Henry  applied  to  Clement 
Vjl.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  to  procure  a  dissolution 
of  bis  marriage.    This  application  he  founded  upon  the  prin* 
ciple  of  its  repugnance  to  the  divine  law,  alleging  that  a  con- 
scientious motive  would  not  allow  him  to  live  any  longer  in 
the  breach  of  a  divine  command.   Never  was  any  man  placed 
in  a  greater  dilemma  than  Clement,  by  this  application*    He 
was  unable  to  contend  vgith  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  who  had 
some  time  before  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  who  might  severely 
resent  his  concurrence  in  the  ill-treatment  of  a  near  relative. 
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Besides,  he  could  not  dissolve  the  marriage,  without  declar- 
ing illegal  the  dispensation  granted  to  Henry  by  a  former 
Pope.  This  would  have  been  disrespectful  to  the  memory 
of  his  predecessor;  and,  what  was  a  far  more  important  con- 
sideration, would  have  been  a  surrender  of  the  Papal  claim 
to  infallibility.  On  the  other  hand,  be  was  under  obligations 
to  the  King  of  England ,  who  was  his  protector  and  friend, 
and  bad  rendered  such  services  to  the  church  as  to  be  styled 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith."  The  dominions  of  Henry  were 
likewise  a  great  source  of  the  Pope's  revenue;  and  a  prece- 
dent for  the  measure  was  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  King  of 
France,  who  had  some  time  previously  sued  for  and  obtained 
a  divorce,  under  circumstances  somewhat  similar.  In  this 
dilemma,  the  Pope  adopted  a  temporizing  policy.  He  returned 
evasive  answers.  He  promised,  retracted,  argued,  and  adopt- 
ed every  method  to  lengthen  the  negociation,  hoping  that  the 
King's  passion  would,  in  the  meantime,  wear  out.  In  this,  he 
was  mistakeu.  Henry's  resolution  seemed  to  strengthen  by  op- 
position. Wearied  at  length  by  evasions,  he  had  recourse  to 
an  expedient  devised  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Cranmer,  who 
was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  was,  to  sub- 
mit the  case  of  his  marriage  to  the  decision  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished universities  of  Europe.  The  decision  coincided 
with  the  King's  inclination.  A  majority  of  the  universities 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow 
was  illegal.  Catherine  was  of  course  divorced,  and  the  King 
married  to  Anne  Boieyn.  Irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
King,  and  instigated  by  the  threats  of  the  Emperor,  the  Pope 
now  delivered  a  decided  opinion,  declaring  Queen  Catherine 
to  be  Henry's  lawful  wife,  and  requiring  him  to  reinstate  her 
in  her  rights  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  this  decision,  he  resolved  no  longer  to 
keep  any  measures  with  the  Pope,  and  therefore  immediately 
proceeded  to  execute  a  plan  which  he  had  long  meditated,  of 
throwing  off  entirely  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff.  Various  circumstances  rendered  this  crisis  favoura- 
ble for  effecting  his  purpose.  England,  like  the  nations  of  the 
continent,  was  daily  advancing  in  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion, so  that  the  errors  of  popery  were  becoming  gradually 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  multiplied  exactions  of  the 
Romish  Church  pressed  upon  the  poorer  classes  like  a  galling 
yoke.  The  Parliament  was  devoted  to  the  wishes  of  the 
king.  The  domestic  clergy  were  mortified  at  beholding  Italian 
bishops  enjoying  English  benefices,  and  many  of  them  had 
already  shown  their  devotion  to  the  King,  by  deciding  in 
?*vour  of  the  divorce.  Encouraged  by  these  circumstances* 
e  King  enjoined  the  clergy  to  declare  hint  head  of  the 
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Church.  The  order  was  obeyed.  The  Parliament  recognized 
his  title — the  people  acquiesced  in  it  with  demonstrations  of 
joy;  and  few  Appeared  dissatisfied,  except  the  members  of 
religious  houses.  Supported  by  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
the  King  proceeded  to  suppress  all  houses  of  this  kind,  together 
with  all  monasteries  and  colleges,  and  to  confiscate  their  re- 
venues. The  severity  of  historical  trnth  forces  the  confession, 
that  the  reformation  brooght  about  by  Henry  VIII.  was  of 
an  exceedingly  limited  and  partial  nature.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  papal  supremacy,  he  retained  the  whole  form  and 
fabric  of  Popery.  Though  he  had  renounced  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  he  did  not  think  of  adopting  the  system  promul- 
gated by  Luther.  On  the  contrary,  he  considered  his  new 
title  of  head  of  the  church  as  transferring  to  hhn  the  power 
usurped  by  the  Pope,  and  as  giving  him  the  privilege  of  regu- 
lating the  faith  and  worship  of  his  people.  This  power  be 
maintained  according  to  the  principle  and  practice  of  the 
Romish  church — not  by  argument  and  persuasion,  but  by 
force.  It  was,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  capital  offence  to 
acknowledge  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  to  embrace  the  sys- 
tem of  Lather.  He  ordered  the  Scriptures  to  be  translated 
into  the  vulgar  tongue;  but  yet  withheld  them  from  the  laity; 
The  invocation  of  saints  was  to  be  practised  under  a  modified 
form.  His  system  of  religion  he  delineated  in  an  Act,  deno- 
minated, from  its  severity,  the  Moody  statute;  in  which  many 
of  the  Popish  doctrines  were  recognized  and  inculcated, 
und«r  the  most  severe  penalties.  The  denial  of  tratisubstan- 
tiaiioa — the  assertion  that  priests  were  entitled  to  marry — 
that  vows  of  chastity  might  be  broken,  and  that  private  masses 
and  auricular  confessions  were  unnecessary — were  rendered 
capital  offences,  and  were  punishable  with  hanging  or  burn- 
ing, according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  The  majority 
of  the  nation  were  attached  either  to  the  Romish,  or  the  Lu- 
theran system.  Both  were  denounced  by  this  statute;  so  that 
great  soope  was  given  for  the  horrors  of  persecution. 

Henry  the  VIII.  having  thus  been  successful  in  abolishing 
papal  supremacy,  and  setting  up  bis  own  authority  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  in  England,  proceeded  next  to  introduce 
simitar  measures  into  Ireland.  Opinions  hostile  to  tb6  church 
ef  Rome  had,  previous  to  this  period,  been  disseminated  in 
this  country  by  English  settlers.  In  proof  of  this,  an  Act 
passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  the  VII.  against  hferesy  and 
Lollardism— as  the  system  of  Wickliffe  was  contemptuously 
denominated— may  be  adduced.  At  that  period,  the  Govern- 
iaent  was  hostile  to  any  attack  on  the  Pope's  authority.  At 
the  period  under  consideration,  the  reverse  was  the  case.  A 
great  experiment  was  about  to  be  tried,  supported  by  all  the 
resources  of  royal  power. 

2  Y 
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Various  were  the  obstacles  .which  presented  themselves  to 
any  innovation  of  the  kind  in  question.    The  oppressive  ex- 
action of  the  Romish  clergy,  which,  in  a  temporal  point  of 
view,  was  the  greatest  grievance  in  other  countries,  was,  when 
considered  in  the  same   view,  a  minor  grievance  in  this. 
Though  Ireland  experienced  a  foil  participation  of  the  evil, 
this  was  but  trifling  compared  to  the  calamities  entailed  upon 
the  nation,  by  centuries  of  misgovernment.    The  native  Irish 
had  been  excluded  from  the  pale  of  English  law.    The  wise 
and  liberal  policy  of  abolishing  distinctions,  and  uniting  the 
inhabitants  together  as  one  people,  had   not  hitherto  been 
adopted.     English  settlers  alone  were  treated  like  England's 
subjects.    Hence,  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  who 
onght  to  have  had  one  common  interest,  were  divided  into 
two  parties.    Spencer,  in  his  work  on  "  the  State  of  Ireland," 
has  delineated,  with  the  descriptive  powers  of  a  poet,  the 
excesses,  the  atrocities,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  native  Irish; 
but  he  has  not  made  that  allowance  for  the  feelings  excited 
by  their  unfortunate  situation,  and   intolerable   hardships, 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  humane  and  philosophic 
statesman.    It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  mutual  jealousies  and 
dissensions  engendered  by  this  state  of  things,  must  have  ope- 
rated, among  both  parties,  as  a  barrier  to  the  advancement  of 
religious  knowledge;  whilst,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties— namely,  the  native  Irish — it  operated  as  a  barrier  almost 
insurmountable  to  the  reception  of  every  thing,  however  ex* 
eellent,  which  emanated  from  England.    In  addition  to  all 
this,  their  ignorance  of  the  English  language  presented  an* 
other  formidable  obstacle. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  however,  Henry  took 
measures  to  extend  bis  religious  system. to  Ireland.  In  the 
year  1537, it  was  inculcated  upon  the  people,  and  fenced  round 
by  penal  statutes.  These  statu  te^we  re  the  same  in  substance 
as  those  passed  in  England;  but  clauses  were  added  to  them, 
suited  to  local  circumstances.  In  the  above-mentioned  year, 
which  was  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  King,  the  English  Act  of 
the  twenty-sixth  was  extended  to  Ireland.  Henry  and  his 
heirs  were,  by  this  Act,  declared  to  be  "  supreme  head  of  the 
church  of  Ireland;"  and  provision  was  made,  that "  the  title 
and  the  jurisdiction  thereunto  belonging,  should  be  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  England;"  and  "  that  the  King  and  his  heirs 
should  have  full  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  visit,  repress, 
redress,  reform,  and  amend  all  errors/'  &c.  By  another 
clause,  it  is  provided,  that  persons  deputed  and  authorised  by 
the  King  or  his  successors  to  visit,  are  to  be  entitled  "  to  con- 
venient meat,  drink,  and  lodging  for  themselves,  and  neces- 
sary company,  servants,  and  horses;"  but  are  prohibited  from 
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exacting  money  from  the  persons  visited,  under  a  penalty  of 
fonr  times  the  sum  exacted,  or  caused  to  be  exacted.  The 
one  half  of  said  penalty  is  appropriated  to  the  King,  the  other 
to  the  person  suing.  By  another  Act,  all  payment  of  pensions, 
and  suing  for  dispensations,  and  appeals  to  Rome  in  spiritual 
causes  and  faculties,  were  utterly  prohibited  under  pain  of 
premunire.  By  another  Act,  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  is  more  solemnly  renounced;  and  all  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tical officers,  and  all  persons  specially  commanded  by  the 
King,  are  required  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  under  pain 
of  being  acoounted  guilty  of  high  treason,  in  case  of  refusal. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  oath-,  which  each  and  every  of 
the  persons  specified,  is  required  to  make: — 

That  he  from  henceforth  shall  utterly  refuse,  renounce,  relinquish, 
and  forsake  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  authority,  power,  and  juris- 
diction; and  that  he  shall  never  consent  nor  agree,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  shall  practise,  exercise,  or  have  any  manner  of  authority, 
jurisdiction,  or  power,  within  this  land;  but  that  he  shall  resist  the 
same,  at  all  times,  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power;,  and  that  from 
henceforth  he  shall  accept,  repute,  and  take  the  King's  majestie  to 
be  only  supreme  head,  in  earth,  of  the  church  of  England  and  of 
Ireland;  and  that,  to  his  cunning,  wit,  and  the  uttermost  of  his  power, 
and  without  guile,  fraud,  or  other  undue  means,  he  shall  observe, 
keep,  maintain,  and  defend  the  whole  effects  and  contents  of  all  and 
singular  acts  and  statutes,  made,  and  to  be  made,  within  this  land,  in. 
derogation,  extirpation,  or  extinguishment  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
and  his  authority,  and  all  other  acts  and  statutes  made  and  to  be 
made  m  reformation  and  corroboration  of  the  King's  power  as  su- 
preme head,  in  earth,  of  the  church  of  England  and  of  Ireland ;  and 
this  he  shall  do  against  all  manner  of  persons,  of  what  estate,  dignity, 
degree,  or  condition  they  be;  and  in  no  wise  do  nor  attempt,  nor  to 
his  power  suffer  to  do,  ne  attempt,  directly  or  apertly  to  the  let,  hin- 
derance,  damage,  or  derogation  thereof,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  by 
any  manner  of  means,  or  for  any  manner  of  pretence;  and  in  case 
any  oath  be  made,  or  hath  been  made,  by  him  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons, in  maintenance,  defence,  or  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or 
his  authority,  jurisdiction,  or  power,  he  refute  the  same  as  vain  and 
annihilate,  So  help  him  God,  and  all  saints,  and  the  holy  evange- 
lists. 

By  another  Act,  the  King  is  guarded  from  that  reproach 
which  he  might  be  expected  to  incur  from  these  innovations. 
The  English  law  against  slandering  the  King,  by  calling  him 
heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper,  is  declared  to 
be  extended  to  Ireland;  and  the  offenoe  in  question  consti- 
tuted high  treason,  and  rendered  punishable  by  death.  By 
another  Act,  the  first-fruits  of  bishoprics  and  other  livings  are 
vested  in  the  crown.    By  another,  a  grant  la  made  to  the 


crown  of  the  revenues  of  abbeys,  priories,  colleges,  uA  hos- 
pitals. Thirteen  religious  houses,  speeially  named,  were 
suppressed;  and  the  demesnes  of  all  vested  in  the  crown  fop 
ever.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  twentieth  part  of  all  spirit- 
ual promotions  was  appropriated  to  the  King.  By  another 
enactment,  it  is  appointed  that  every  archdeaconry,  deaary, 
provostehip,  prebend,  parsonage,  vicarage,  or  chanatry,  o* 
other  dignity,  benefice,  office,  or  promotion  spiritual,  is  to  be 
given  only  to  such  as  can  speak  the  English  language;  unless, 
after  fonr  proclamations,  or  four  several  market  days  in  the 
next  market  town,  such  cannot  be  obtained.  Every  collation 
contrary  to  this  enactment  is  decreed  to  be  void.  By  anottter 
clause, 

Archbishops,  bishops,  and  suffragans,  and  every  other  having  au- 
thority and  power  to  give  order  of  priesthood,  deacon  or  subdeacon, 
are  enioined  to  administer  to  such  persons,  upon  tbeir  taking  orders, 
and  afterwards  upon  their  admission  to  any  dignity,  benefice,  office, 
or  promotion  spiritual,  that  he  and  they  so  being  admitted,  instituted, 
installed,  collated,  or  inducted,  shall,  to  his  wit  and  cunning,  endea- 
vour himself  to  learn,  instruct,  and  teach  the  English  tongue  to  all 
and  every  being  under  his  rule,  order,  or  governaunce;  and  in  Eke-i 
Wise  shall  bid  die  beads  in  the  English  tongue,  and  nresqh  the  word 
of  God  in  English,  if  he  can  preach;  and  also,  for  his  own  part,  shall 
use  and  exercise  the  English  order  and  babite,  and  also  provoke  mm 
many  as  he  may  to  the  same ;  and  also  shall  keep,  or  cause  to  be 
kept,  within  the  place,  territorie,  or  parocb,  where  he  shall  have  pre- 
eminence, rule,  benefice,  or  promotion,  a  schole  for  to  team  English, 
if  any  children  of  his  paroch  come  to  him  to  learn  the  same ;.  taking, 
for  the  keeping  of  the  same  schole,  such  convenient  stipend  os  salane 
as  in  the  said  land  is  accustomably  used  to  be  taken. 

Archbishops  and.  others,  inducting,  without  administering 
such  oaths*  are  subjected  by  the  Act  to  a  penalty  of  jES,.6s»8di 
the  one  moiety  of  which,  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Kfatgv 
and  the  other  to  the  person  suing  for  the  same.  Person*  ta- 
duqted,  who  neglect  complying  with  the  tenor  of  this  oath, 
upon  condemnation  by  due  process  of  law,  are  to  be  scrbjeetet* 
to  a  penalty  of  6s.  8d»  for  the  first  proved  offence,  20$.  for 
the  second,*  and  for  the  third  to  lose  their  benefice.  A  cleans 
is  subjoined,  exempting,  from  the  aforesaid  penalties,  persons 
bound  to  keep  residence  in  any  metropolitan,  cathedral,  or 
collegiate  church,  or  persons  so  beneficed  who  shall  be  at 
study  in  any  university,  either  being  in  the  King's  service,  or 
otherwise  out  of  the  laud  by  the  King's  command.  At  the 
same  time,  the  parish  priest  or  priests,  under  such  persons* 
are  enjoined  to  keep  the  said  school.  X'he  penalty  annexed 
is  20s.  per  every  year  that  the  same  shall  be  omitted. 
,  In  the  majority  of  the  Acts  which  have  been,  *ec*©4*  *** 
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old  leaven  of  Popish  compulsion  and  arbitrary  decision  it. too 
discernible,  though  the  ostensible  object  was  to  abolish  Popery. 
At  tbo  same  time*  it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  some  of  them 
were  framed  in  a  better  apirit.  In  the  clause  prohibiting 
exaction  of  money,  on  the  part  of  those  appointed  to  visit 
the  church,  we  may  discover  a  regard  for  the  rights  and  pri* 
vileges  of  the  subject;  and,  in  the  Act  for  the  establishment 
of  English  schools  in  every  parish,  we  behold  a  wise  provision 
for  diffusing  knowledge  and  civUizatipn-tbronghout  the  land. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  he  observed,  that,  though  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  crop  sown  at  the  seasoA  in  question  was  tares, 
there  waa  notwithstanding  sown  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of 
wheat 

' F~~ ♦. 

ON  THE  TOMBSTONES  OF  THE  EARLY  PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS  OF  IRELAND.       . 

Thebb  is  scarcely  any  subject  less  known,  even  to  those 
who.  have  made  the  history  of  this  kingdom  their  peculiar 
study,  than  what  relates  to  the  first  settlement,  and  early 
transactions  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. Yet  this  is  a  subject  abounding  not  less  with  interest 
than  originality,  and  well  deserving' the  attention  of  any  in- 
dividual who  has  research,  opportunities,  and  talents  enough 
to  engage  in  Hs  investigation.  The  history  of  the  events  al- 
luded to  has  certainly  been  less  examined,  than  the  improve* 
ments  to  which  they  led,' and  the  important  and  permanent' 
alteration  which  they  produced  in  the  general  features  of  the 
country,  would  naturally  seem  to  require.  Nor  is  there  a 
deficiency  of  foots  and  documents  rotative  to  such  matters, 
from  which  to  form  an  expended  historical  narration,  inter- 
esting to  the  whole  kingdom,  but  more  particularly  valuable 
to  the  North  of  belaud,  inhabited  and  rendered  flourishing 
by  the  decendanfcr  of  the  enterprising  men  to  whom  I  allude. 
Among  other  materials  to  which  the  writer  of  such  a  work 
would  have  recourse — chiefly,  perhaps,  as  curious  remains 
of  antiquity,  calculated  to  illustrate  some  parts  of  his  subject 
— are  the  Tombstones  of  the  early  Ministers  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  several  of  which  exist  in  the  counties  of  Down 
and  Antrim,  and  which  frequently  afford  most  excellent 
notices  of  the  history  of  the  times,  by  recording,  not  only  the 
virtues  and  endowment*  of  those  who  sleep  beneath  them, 
but  also  by  alluding  in  distinct  terms  to  their  sufferings  for  the 
"  true  Evangele,"  or  stating  whether  they  flourished  during 
the  triumph  or  persecution  of  their  church.  I  have  seen  some 
of  these*  whioh  it  would  require  the  patience  of  an  "Old 
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Mortality"  to  decipher;  though  I  neither  know  nor  have 
heard  of  any  that  are  to  be  found,  except  in  the  recognized 
depositories  of  the  dead.  To  thoee  who  have  never  turned 
their  thought*  to  this  subject,  but  who  have  read  or  heard 
only  of  the  blood  which* was  shed,  the  battles  which  were 
fought,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  was  displayed  in  Scotland, 
for  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  new  and 
curious  to  learn,  that  such  things  were  to  be  found  in  the  North 
of  Ireland :  that  here  too,  there  have  been  enthusiasm  and 
suffering  for  "  conscience'  sake" — and  that  in  this  country, 
the  voice  of  humble  piety  has  been  raised  upon  the  mountains, 
and  the  sword  of  the  persecutor  has  been  uplifted  to  disperse 
congregations  of  christian  worshippers..  Even  from  the  brief 
hints  of  such  circumstances,  which,  by  due  attention,  may  be 
properly  authenticated ;  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  con- 
template with  indifference,  the  tombs  of  those  who  lived  and 
moved  in  scenes  of  this  kind  :  though  their  external  appear- 
ance presents  nothing  delightful  or  imposing  to  the  eye  of 
the  antiquary ;  being,  like  the  faith  of  those  whose  names 
they  commemorate,  plain  and  unadorned. 

From  the  inscriptions  on  these  tombs,  a  few  of  which  t 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  transcribe,  it  may  be  perceived, 
that  they  generally  inform  uq,  indirectly  it  is  true,  whether 
or  not  the  Presbyterians  enjoyed  at  the  time  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  worship*  If  nothing  to  the  contrary  be  stated, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  they  suffered  no  molestation;  but  many  of 
these  tombstones,  and  certainly  the  most  curious,  are  of  a 
contrary  description — The  first  which  I  shall  notice,  as  it  is 
proper  I  should,  is  that  of  Edward  Brice,  acknowledged  as 
the  earliest  minister  who  preached  and  promulgated  •  Presby- 
terianism  in  Ireland.  His  grave  and  the  ruins  of  his  meeting- 
house (declared  by  strong  and  positive  tradition,  supported 
by  every  kind  of  probability,  to  have  been  the  first  structure 
regularly  and  permanently  used  as  a  place  of  worship  for 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  this  kingdom,)  will  be  found  in 
Ballycarry,  on  the  high  road  between  Carrickfergus  mud 
Lame ;  and  only  twelve  miles  from  Belfast.  The  inscription 
on  his  tombstone  is  in  these  words : — 

Neare  this  lyeth  the  body  of 
that  faithful  &  emenent  ser- 
uant  of  God  Mr.  Edward 
Brice,  who  begun  preaching 
of  the  Gospell  in  this  parish 
1618,  continuing  with  great 
success  while*  1686,  in  wh. 
he  dyed  aged  67,  &  left  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

•  The  vrord  until  would  appear  to  be  the  more  proper  and  intelligible  in  this  ptece.    ' 
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The  inscription  then  goes  on  to  relate,  in  a  few  words,  the 
history  of  his  descendants;  by  which  it  appears,  that  they 
came  to  wealth  and  eminence  in  the  land.  All  the  printed 
accounts  concur  in  placing  the  era  of  Presbyterianism,  in  this 
country,  in  1681;  and  the  discrepancy  between  this  date  and 
that  of  the  preoeding  inscription,  is  accounted  for  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner  by  a  tradition,  which  obtains  universal 
credit  among  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood — that  Edward 
Brioe  preached,  for  the  first  two  years  of  his  ministry,  in  an 
old  church  in  Island  Magee,  now  a  ruin  of  considerable 
extent.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  from  various  circumstances, 
upon  which  U  is.  not  necessary  now  to  enlarge,  that  the  old 
building,  in  Ballycarry,  in  which  this  grave-stone  exists,  was 
also  a  church  which  the  former  possessors  had  abandoned, 
or  from  which  they  were  expelled.  It  may  be  inferred,  from 
the  inscription,  that  Mr.  Edward  Brice  was  one  of  those  who 
enjoyed  his  religion  and  instructed  his  people  without  dis- 
turbance, and  who  was,  perhaps,  in  common  with  many  others 
of  bis  connexion  at  this  lime,  ordained  by  a  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  His  tombstone,  and  the  ruins  of  his 
meeting-house,  should  be  objects  of  veneration  to  the  Pres- 
byterians of  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  latter  (probably  the 
ancient  church  of  the  parish  of  Templeooran,)  stands  in  a  noble 
situation,  commanding  a  beautiful  prospect  of  Larue  Lough, 
and  Island  Magee ;  and  though  not  calculated  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the .  traveller  by  any  architectural  splendour,  is 
certainly  less  known  than  its  appearanoe  and  its  history  might 
naturally  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  next  tombstone  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that  of  him 
who  is  understood  to  have  been  very  nearly  related  to  John 
Knox  himself.  It  is  in  the  grave-yard  of  Templepatrick,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  and  consists  of  these  few  words: 

Here  lietb  the  body 
of  the  Rev.  Josias 
Welch,  minster  of 
Templepatrick,  who 
died  anno  dom.  1634. 

This  Inscription  is  cut  upon  a  rough  block  of  stone ;  but 
though  so  concise  and  unfatisfactory,  there  are  some  tradi- 
tions connected  with  the  introduction  of  this  minister  into 
Templepatrick,  which  are  curious  and  characteristic  of  the 
times.  I  have  heard  an  intelligent  countryman  deliver  a  long 
story  that  had  been  handed  down  to  him  from  his  forefathers, 
which  went  to  relate,  that  Josias  Welch  having  been  expelled 
from  Scotland,  came  over  to  Ireland,  and  became  a  regular 
and  zealous  preacher  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  and  discipline : 
that  no  privation  discouraged  him,  or  abated  his  ardour;  but 
that,  like  other  men  of  unwearied  activity,  he  preached  on  the 
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mountain*,  and  In  th*  fields,  to  crowds  of  followers.  The 
fame  of  bis  preaching  at  length  reached  the  head  of  the  Upton 
family,  then  residing  in  his  Castle  at  Templepatriek,  who 
Invited  Welch  to  take  possession  of  the  church  in  that  place, 
a  measure  to  which  he  promised  his  countenance  and  assist- 
ance. The  Episcopal  minister,  however,  obtaining  private 
Intelligence  of  this  business,  which  seems  Indeed  to  have  been 
rather  arbitrary  and  irregular),  resolred  not  to  aeqniesce 
without  a  struggle  in  snch  an  arrangement;  and,  early  in  the 
moroing  of  the  day  on  which  the  Scottish  preacher  was  to 
occupy  his  church,  came  himself,  and  took  firm  and  deter- 
mined possession  of  his  accustomed  pulpit.  When  Welch 
and  his  friends  arrived  at  the  place,  they  seemed  first  at  a  loss 
in  what  manner  to  proceed;  but  at  length,  doubtless  after 
many  words  and  much  expostulation,  it  was  found  that 
neither  party  would  submit,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  ap- 
ply to  force  to  settle  the  dispute.  The  Episcopalians  were 
defeated  in  the  contest,  they  and  their  minister  driven  from 
the  church,  Welch  installed  in  the  vacant  pulpit  by  Upton, 
and  the  people,  and  ever  after*  patronised  and  protected  by 
the  lord  of  the  soil.  I  relate  this  tradition  exactly  as  I  have 
heard  it,  without  vouohing  for  its  accuracy.  It  is  farther  re- 
corded of  Josias  Welch,  that  he  died  in  consequence  of  a 
cold,  which  he  caught  by  preaching  from  an  open  window. 
Close  beside  this  tombstone,  is  another  which  I  cannot  but 
consider  the  meet  curious  that  has  yet  come  under  my  obser- 
vation. It  covers  the  remains  of  one  of  the  successors  of 
Josias  Welch,  in  Tern plepa trick;  and  is  written  in  Latin,  in 
the  fofiowiog  words; — 

HIC 

Chrifto  uniti  recumbunt  beati 
cineres  viri  Dei  venerandi  Dni: 
Aatonii  Kennedi  qui  ad  Fanum 
Patricii  continuis  decern  lustris 
et  Utbwplus  minus  aimis  ortho- 
dozam  Evangelii  verftatera  cul~ 
tus  divini  puritatem  ecclesiae 
diaciplinam  at  pecem  non  minus 
fldehter  quota  faelidterpmedic- 
avit,  psoprigaarit,  et  ColuiL— 
Quern  via  nee  dolus  cacrUagae 
tnbaede  tramite  recto  fleeter*  aut 
loco  pellere  potuere— Quum  tan- 
dem tincereChristum  praodkan- 
do  et  Chiisto  vivendo  muitas 
animas  Domino  lucraverat  suara 
Summo  Spiritual  Patri  exultant 
reddidit  11  mo  Decembris  lo87> 
annoetatisSS.* 

*  Here  lie,  in  a  state  of  happy  union  to  Christ,  the  ashes  of  the  venerable  man  of 
God,  Mr.  Anthony  Kennedy,  who  at  Temple. Patrick  for  more  than  68  years  f ten 
lustrums)  feithruJly  preached,  promulgated,  and  supported  the  true  faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  purity  of  Divine  Worship,  and  the  discipline  and  peace  of  the  Church.— 
neither  the  violence  nor  the  subtlety  of  persecution  could  force  or  induce  Mm  to  de- 
viate from  the  right  path :  After  having,  by  preaching  Christ,  and  living  devoted  to 
Christ,  made  U*  souls  of  many  rich  in  the  Lord,  his  own  soul  at  last  returned  with  joy 
>  the  Father  of  Spirits,  on  the  11th  December,  1G97,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 
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Here  is  a  man,  then,  who  appears  to  have  suffered  for  his 
faith,  and  who  is  described  after  death  as  a  person  whom  nei- 
ther the  violence  nor  subtiity  of  an  opposing  power  could 
torn  from  the  right  path,  or  drive  from  his  post  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  one  of  those  who  presented  the  address  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterians  to  King  William,,  on  his  arrival  in  this  king- 
dom. 

There  is  a  tombstone  which  resembles  the  preceding  in 
spirit  and  matter,  in  the  church-yard  of  Lame,  and  which 
covers  the  ashes  of  Master  Thomas  Hall,  a  coteniporary  of 
Anthony  Kennedy.    It  is  as  follows  :~ 

Ho*  rates  in  the  Lord  the  Body  of  the 


reverend  and  great  master 


droftne 

„         Thomas 

Hall,  who  continued  a  very  worthy 
and  fiuthfull  pastor  of  the  parish  and 
a  considerable  pillar  and  ornament  of 
this  Church  for  about  50  years— *rho 
though  he  died  Anno  Don  1695  and 
of  his  age  -75  yet  is  most  worthy  to 
lire  in  the  memory  of  posterity  to 
whom  he  hath  left  a  rare  example  of 
faithfulness,  gravity,  and  wisdom,  as 

a  minister  oTintegrity  and  solid  piety  ' 

—as  a  Christian  of  constancy— as  a 
sufferer  in  all  vicissitudes  of  times  for 
the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  and  after  all  of  crowning  his 
great  virtues  with  most  admirable  hu- 
mility and  modesty  and  so  lived  an 
eminent  blessing  to  the  world  and  de-  • 

parted  therefrom  much  desired  in  it. 

This  inscription  is  very  legible,  having  been  renewed,  a 
short  time  ago,  by  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Larue; 
but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  thing  farther  relative  to 
the  person  whose  virtues  and  qualifications  it  so  highly  praises. 
It  is  worded  in  rather  a  curious  and  original  style.. 

There  are  some  more  of  these  neglected  tombstones  in  the 
country,  which  I  shall  make  the  groundwork  of  a  subsequent 
paper. 

G. 

ANECDOTES  OP  O'HANLON,  AND  OTHER 

CELEBRATED  ROBBERS. 
Sir, 

Having  been  requested  to  give  some  account  of  the 
famous  robber,  Redmond  O'Hanlon,  I  can  only  supply  such 
particulars  as  my  early  recollections  afford.  He  has  been 
represented  as  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family  in  thq 
county  of  Armagh;  but  this  appears  rather  doubtful,  as  thcj 
genuine  descendants  of  that  family  exhibited  a  certain  respect* 
ability  of  character  to  the  last.    One  of  them  who  resided 

2z 
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not  many  years  ago,  in  the  parish  of  Kileavy,  in  respectable 
olrcumstances,  exhibited  many  proofs  of  a  good  descent,  and 
(if  I  am  rightly  informed)  denied  any  family  connexion  with 
the  bold  bandit. — It  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.  that  this  famous  marauder  infested  the  country 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains  of  Mourne ;  on  one  of 
which,  that  overlooked  the  old  road  leading  from  Dublin  to 
Downpatrick,  he  generally  took  his  station  to  observe  the 
passengers,  and  to  judge  from  appearances  which  of  them 
were  fit  objects  for  his  predatory  attempts.  Whether  be  had 
any  associates,  does  not  appear ;  but  most  likely  some  of  the 
neighbouring  peasants  who,  at  that  time,  had  no  strict  notions 
of  meum  and  /toon,  lent  him  occasional  assistance.  He  is 
said,  like  Robin  Hood,  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  robbing 
the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor:  a  sort  of  saving  measure  by  which 
the  enemies  to  social  order  generally  palliate  their  crimes. 

I  recollect  one  or  two  anecdotes  relating  to  him,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  little  penny  histories  that  bear  his  name, 
and  which  might  have  been  true  of  others.  I  shall  advert  to 
them  as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  reading  which  has  long  been 
common  among  the  lower  classes  in  this  country,  and  intro- 
duced, according  to  the  statement  of  Captain  Rock  himself, 
into  many  of  the  Hedge  schools.— One  of  these  is  of  a  trusty 

Eerson,  who  was  sent  by  his  master  with  a  sum  of  money,  in 
ard  gold,  (bank-notes  and  bills  of  exchange  being  then  not 
much  in  circulation).  The  gentleman  (a  merchant  in  Dundalk, 
I  believe),  by  whom  the  money  was  sent,  intended  to  have  dis- 
missed his  servant,  well  mounted  on  a  fleet  hdrse;  but  the 
more  sagacious  dependant  chose  the  worst'  horse  in  his 
master's  possession;  and  having  secured  his  coin  properly, 
and  taken  other  necessary  measures,  set  out  on  his  journey. 
He  was  soon  descried  by  O'Hanlon  from  his  specular  mount; 
and  the  robber  was  some  time  in  doubt,  it  is  supposed,  whether 
he  should  take  the  trouble  of  assailing  him ;  though  it  is  more 
probable  some  of  his  emissaries  had  found  out  that  a  sum  of 
money  was  to  pass  that  way  about  that  time.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  servant  was  accosted  by  an  armed  man,  at  the  usual  dan- 
gerous pass,  with  the  formidable  words  "  stand  and  deliver." 
The  bearer  of  the  money  showed  great  signs  of  terror,  and 
afterwards  of  reluctance;  till  a  blunderbuss,  pointed  at  his  head, 
soon  brought  him  to  a  decision. — "  Mr.  O'Hanlon,"  said  be, 
"  I  hope  yon  won't  harm  me :  I  cejtainly  have  a  sum  of  money 
in  my  charge,  which  of  course  must  be  yours;  but  I  hope,  as 
my  master  may  suspect  me,  you  will  give  me  a  receipt  for  the 
sum."  "Oh,"  said  the  hero,  "  never  miud  that;  however, 
here's  a  leaf  of  my  pocket-book,  with  my  name  on  it,  and 
that  will  be  sufficient."    "  But/'  replied  the  servant,  "  I  trust 
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you  have  some  regard  for  religion:  I  made  a  vow  to  the 
Holy  Virgin  this  blessed  morning,  when  I  set  out,  that  I 
wonld  not  deliver  my  charge  into  the  hand  of  any  living  man." 
"  Deliver  it  in  what  mode  yon  choose/9  said  Redmond;  "  bnt 
deliver  it  yon  mast" — It  happened  that  there  was  a  well- 
grown  hedge  by  the  side  of  the  road,  to  a  stake  of  which 
O'Haolon's  horse  was  tied.  The  servant,  with  some  difficulty, 
took  from  under  htm  a  bag  with  weighty  contents,  as  appeared; 
and,  standing  op  in  his  stirrups,  flnng  it  with  ail  his  force  over 
this  hedge.  The  gap  by  which  the  only  access  to.  the  field 
could  be  obtained,  was  a  few  perches  distant,  and  by  it 
O'Hanlon  harried  to  the  spot.  Meantime  the  servant,  dis- 
mounting from  his  own  sorry  horse,  mounted  O'Hanlon's 
mettled  steed,  and  galloped  off,  leaving  him  in  possession,  as 
my  historian  says,  "of  an  old  garran  and  a  bag  of  halfpence."— 
As  there  was  a  large  reward  offered  for  bis  apprehension,  he 
was  watched  closely,  traced  to  one  of  his  haunts,  and  the 
cabin  surrounded  by  a  party  who  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Some  of  them  ventured  to  the  door  and  peeped  in,  when  they 
found  him  regaling  himself  wjjth  an  oaten  cake  and  a  can  of 
milk. — "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  with  the  greatest  composure, 
"I  am  your  prisoner ;  but  I  hope  you  will  let  me  finish  my  break- 
fast."— Permission  was  accordingly  given,  and  he  very  lei- 
surely completed  bis  meal.  He  rose,  and  seizing  his  blunder- 
buss, which  stood  in  a  corner,  rushed  out  of  the  door;  and, 
facing  about,  threatened  with  tremendous  oaths,  to  shoot  the 
first  person  who  should  approach.  The  menace  bad  its 
effect,  and  they  suffered  him  to  march  down  the  hill  without 
molestation ;  nor  durst  any  of  them  approach,  till  he  arrived 
at  one  of  bis  fastnesses,  where  he  was  secure. — He  was  after- 
wards betrayed,  like  Samson,  by  a  woman,  who  lived  with 
him,  and  with  whom  the  price  for  his  head  was  as  prevalent 
as  the  gold  of  the  Philistines  with  Delilah.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, taken  alive ;  but  was  shot  by  one  of  the  party  who  went 
to  secure  him. 

His  escape  mentioned  above,  brings  to  my  recollection  a 
similar  adventure  of  the  famous  Brenan,  some  years  ago,  in 
the  county  Wexford.  A  reward  had  been  proclaimed,  and  a 
party  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  to  whom  his  person  had 
been  accurately  described,  so  as  to  be  known  in  any  disguise. 
The  yeomen,  for  such  they  were,  who  were  animated  by  the 
promised  reward,  pursued  the  route  which  they  were  inform- 
ed he  had  taken,  and  accurately  surveyed  every  individual 
whom  they  met  or  overtook.  At  length,  they  perceived  be- 
fore them  an  ancient  pedlar,  bending  under  the  load  of  a  well- 
filled  pack,  and  a  woman  some  paces  before  them.    They 
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were  too  well  schooled  not  to  perceive  that  under  this  dis- 
guise Brenan  was  concealed ;  nor  did  be  show  roach  discom- 
posure at  the  discovery*  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  tt  I  acknow- 
ledge I  am  Brenan;  and  y oar  trouble  and  mine  will  shortly 
be  at  an  end.  I  will  accompany  yon  with  great  willingness; 
but  that  I  may  not  disgrace  you  or  myself,  by  my  shabby  ap- 
pearanoe,  I  beg.  you  will  let  me  get  from  my  wife's  bondle, 
a  clean  shirt,  and  that  yon  will  not  molest  her  nor  me,  while 
I, am  changing  my  clothes."  They  agreed:  when  he>  walk- 
log  up  to  his  wife,  took  from  her  a  bundle,  like  a  case  of  bag- 
pi  pes,  which  he  opened,  and  took  out  a  short  blonderbosB.  Then 
deliberately  lakingastation  where  be  would  be  sure  of  bis  mark, 
he  -challenged  them  to.advaoce ;  which  not  one  of  them  ven- 
tured to  do.  He. immediately  marched  on,  resuming  at  times 
his  commanding  attitude,  till  he  got  clear  off.  Be  had  batter 
tack  than  Samson  or  O'Hanlen ;  for  his  wife  was  no  Delilah. 
finch  is  the  energy  of  the  Irish  character,  that,  if  properly 
directed,  and  meliorated  by  religions  and  moral  considera- 
tions, it  would  produce  the  noblest  virtues. 

.  A  strange  instance  of  savage  heroism,  combined  at  the  same 
time  with  some  moral  traits  of  very  remarkable  character, 
is  recorded  by  the. late,  celebrated  Dr.  Skelton,  the  author  of 
many  valuable  Sermons  and  Theological  Tracts.  Some- 
where in  Fermanagh,  or  in  the  county  Tyrone,  there  formerly 
lived  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hessan,  in  whose  moral  code, 
hatred  to  the  character  of  the  "  Sassenagh,"  as  they  called 
their  Protestant  neighbours,  and  revenge  for  ancient  alleged 
wrongs,  constituted  a  principal  ingredient. 

They  had,  from  father  to  son,  belonged  to  that  desoription 
of  people,  who,  in  the  wars  of  Ireland,  were  called  Rapparees; 
and  who,  oonsequently,  thought  it  no  sin  to  plunder  the 
odious  strangers,  as  they  called  the  English  and  Scotch 
soldiers.  As  Hannibal  was,  by  bis  father,  when  a  boy,  oblig- 
ed to  swear  at  the  altar,  eternal  enmity  to  Rome,  so  were 
the  sons  of  old  Hessan  initiated  in  the  hereditary  animosity 
against  the  sons  of  the  stranger.  But  as  theory  without  prac- 
tice avails  little,  the  young  heroes  were  brought  up  in  ail  the 
hardihood  of  Roman  soldiers ;  and  a  very  uncommon  last  of 
their  intrepidity,  and  their  superiority  to  all  human  compunc- 
tion, was  imposed  upon  them  by  the  father.  The  house  in 
which  they  lived,  resembled  a  barn,  having  a  front  and  a  back 
door;  oldHessan  placed  himself  at  one,  and  his  wife  at  the  other, 
in  order  to  give  his  sons  a  lesson  in  burglary.  The  boys  were 
directed  to  assail  the  respective  entrances ;  and  the  father-  de- 
clared, that  if  either  of  thqm  spared  father  or  mother,  that 
child  should  be  renounced  by  him  for  ever.    He  occupied  the 
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front  door,  the  point  of  attack  allotted  to  hb  oldest -son  ;  add 
his  wife  was  stationed  to  defend  the  other  entrance  tritt  armi*. 
The  senior  of  the  two,  armed  with  a  bludgeon,  knocked  his 
father  down,  and  rushed  into  the  hodse,  over  hi?  body :  but 
the  second  spared  his  mother.  If  the  one  was  an  (Edipos,  the 
other  was  not  a  Nero,  The  eonseqnenoe  was,  that  the  father 
fcrcned  his  second  son  out  of  doors;  but  his  mother  privately 
assisted  him,  and:  gave  him  refuge  in  her  husband's  absence. 

When  the  dying  father  bequeathed  his  "  enmity  to  'the 
stranger"  to  his  sons,  they  joined  together,  and  fulfilled  their 
vows  with  all  the  xeel  of  knight*erranfts  or  crusader*.  They 
long  infested  the  roads  about  £nniskillen-~a>  dangerous  neigh- 
bourhood; for  the  Enniskilleners  were  as  intrepid  as  them* 
salves,  and  in  a  better  cause;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  prioe 
was  est  open  their  head*— and  some  nssokrte  fellows  set  out 
into  the  woodlands,  tn  pursuit  of  tbem/reeolved  to/ take  them 
«  dead  or  alive."  They  had  got  a  knowledge  of  their  haunts, 
and  pursued  them  with  so  much  ardoar  and :  psrsemranoe, 
that  at  last  they  caught  a  sight  of  them;  Several  shots  were 
fired  at  them,  by  one  of  which  the  elder  brother  was  wounded. 
The  second  (who  had  shown  that  instance  of  filial  piety,  for 
whiob  be  was  reprobated  by  his  father)  took  up- hi*  wounded 
brother;  and,  happening  to  find  his  way  through  an  intricate 
path,  only  known  to  himself,  into  a  deep  and  obscure  part  of 
the  wood,  he  laid  his  burden  down;  hoping,  from  their  situa- 
tion, that  it  would  be  long  before  their  enemies  discovered 
them,  and  that  in  the  night  they  might  effect  their  escape*  it 
was  a  work  of  time,  and  considerable  difficulty,  for  their  pot* 
goers  to  find  them  out;  nor  were  they  certain  of  the  direction 
in  which  they  should  advance.  At  last,  they  stationed  them- 
selves around  a  sort  of  glade,  covered  with  low  brushwood, 
where  they  suspected  they  were  concealed;  and>  #ith  their 
gone  cooked,  they  oommenoed  their  watch*  The  robber  who 
watched  bis  wounded  brother  (both  of  whom  were  concealed 
in  a  tuft  of  fern)  was  equally  vigilant  with  the  pureuers,  when 
he  suspected  to  be  near.  To  ascertain  this,  he  lifted  up  bis 
head,  that  he  might  obtain  a  more  extensive  survey.  At  that 
Instant,  a*  celebrated  marksman  of  the  party  spied  him~«ed 
a  •  ballet  went  through  his  brains.  The  other  brother  was 
taken,  and  executed  shortly  after. 


Another  daring  act  of  robbery,  and  one  most  skilfully  < 
ducted,  occurred  somewhat  more  than  seventy  years  ago, 
in  the  county  of  Derry,  near  the  town  of  Dungiveo,  and 
was  committed  by  a  marauder  commonly  called  Padreen 
Mac  Faad,  and  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Ctossagh* 
Between  that  village  and  the  mountain  named  Cam  Tegher, 
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there  was  formerly  a  sort  of  country  loo,  kept  by  one  Fow- 
ler, which  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  receptacle  for  rob- 
bers. Hither  Mac  Faad  and  the  Crossaghs  used  to  resort;  and 
were  said  to  have  had  for  their  use  a  private  apartment,  near 
the  place  where  the  guests  were  entertained,  in  which  they 
could  hear  their  conversation,  and  adjust  their  predatory  plans 
accordingly.  It  happened  at  that  time,  that  General  Napier, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  cavalry  (the  number  of  which 
is  not  ascertained),  halted  at  Fowler's  for  a  night,  on  his  way 
to  Londonderry.  He  bad  heard  of  Mac  Faad's  party,  and 
how  frequently  they  laid  travellers  under  contribution;  and, 
while  he  was  sitting  at  supper,  expressed  great  indignation 
and  contempt  at  the  Magistracy  for  suffering  such  marauders 
to  exist  in  the  country.  Mac  Faad,.being  in  the  adjoiningroom, 
overheard  him;  and,  it  is  said,  made  a  most  solemn  and  tre- 
mendous vow,  that  the  General  should  feel  his  vengeance 
soon,  for  the  infamous  epithets  with  which  he  had  honoured 
him.  He  laid  his  plan  accordingly;  and,  knowing  that  the 
General  was  to  march,  next  day,  over  a  loog  narrow  bridge, 
in  a  valley  where  the  current  bad  tailed, — took  his  station, 
with  his  associates,  near  the  bridge,  and  some  of  them  under  the 
arches.  The  General,  at  the  time  expected,  advanced  at  the 
head  of  his  troop,  at  a  brisk  trot;  and  when  they  got  on  the 
bridge,  his  horse  was  suddenly  shot  under  him;  and  Padreen 
Mao  Faad  appeared.  A  show  of  resistance  was  attempted;  but 
one  of  the  Crossaghs  roared  aloud  in  their  rear,  and  presented  a 
blunderbuss,  with  which  he  swore  to 'do  bloody  execution  on 
the  man  who  would  put  hand  to  holster  or  sword.  Padreen,  in 
the  meantime,  stood  before  them  in  no  very  inviting  attitude, 
a  pistol  in  eaoh  hand,  and  his  belt  stuck  full  of  daggers. — 
When  thus  completely  jammed  in  on  each  side  by  the  cur- 
tain walls  of  the  bridge,  and  attacked  front  and  rear,  Mac 
Faad  informed  the  General  who  he  was;  and  commanded 
him,  on  peril  of  his  life,  to  give  orders  to  bis  troop  that  they 
should  suffer  themselves  to  be  tied,  one  after  another,  by  his 
associates,  who  had  ropes  prepared  for  the  purpose.-  The 
commander  was  obliged  to  give  orders  accordingly  :  and  the 
men  were  compelled  to  submit  to  inglorious  bonds  till  all 
were  firmly  secured.  The  banditti  began  the  business  of 
plundering  the  superior  officer  in  the  sight  of  his  soldiers ; 
and  it  is  reported  that  they  shared  a  large  booty,  as  he  had  a 
considerable  sum  with  him,  under  what  he  thought  a  sufficient 
guard.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  banditti,  who 
stripped  the  General  of  his  coat  and  hat ;  and  when  the  busi- 
ness was  completed,  found  means  to  escape  among  the  wind- 
ing glens,  and  left  their  military  victims  to  be  loosed  by  the 
hands  of  their  valorous  commander.    The  place  has  sinoo 
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been  called  the  General's  Bridge.  The  hardihood  of  the 
robbers,  and  some  political  reasons  now  unknown,  (probably 
animosity  against  the  General,  for  some  opprobrious  language 
he  had  used  against  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,)  induced 
the  Grand  Jury  to  throw  out  the  bill  of  indictment  against 
Mao  Faad;  and  he  was  actually  suffered  to  plead  his  pardon, 
dressed  in  the  regimentals  of  Napier.  He  was  made  a  sort 
of  ranger  of  the  country,  in  the  old  manner  of  "set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief"  But  after  a  short  time  he  was  convicted  and 
executed  for  some  new  enormities. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  those  days  was  very  lax. 
Then,  and  long  after,  several,  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious 
murders,  were  suffered  to  escape,  as  was  supposed,  by  the 
influence  of  some  man  of  wealth  on  the  Grand  Juries.  There 
have  been  instances  of  robbers,  who  infested  the  roads,  raising 
contributions  on  whole  villages  for  protection,  similar  to  what 
is  called  black  mail  in  Scotland.  A  remarkable  instance  oc- 
curred (as  reported  in  my  hearing  by  an  old  gentleman  since 
dead),  of  a  person  of  some  consideration,  who  depended  en 
his  influence;  and,  having  in  the  evening  overtaken  a  neigh- 
bour, a  wealthy  linen  merchant,  on  his  return  from  Dublin, 
who  he  knew  had  a  large  sum  of  money,  parted  with  him, 
and  rode  off  as  if  .to  his  own  home.  Shortly  after,  the  mer- 
chant was  assailed  by  a  person  in  a  mask,  who  ordered  him 
to  deliver  his  money  at  the  peril  of  his  life:  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  having  taken  good  note  of  the  dress,  and  some 
other  particulars  about  the  robber.  He  immediately  repaired 
to  a  magistrate,  and  swore  against  the  very  person  with  whom 
he  had  travelled  in  an  amicable  way  a  few  hours  before.  He 
was  accordingly  arrested;;  but  found  means  (which  it  then  was 
not  hard  to  do)  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  Assizes; 
and  when  they  came  on,  he  surrendered  himself.  But  such  was 
his  station  in  life,  and  his  confidence  in  the  Grand  Jury,  that 
he  sat  near  the  Judges,  and  is  said  to  have  expressed  an  im- 
patient wish  that  "  his  business  should,  come  on,  as  he  wished 
to  be  home  to  attend  his  reapers."  The  result,  however,  was 
far  different;  for  the  plaintiff  having  positively  sworn  against 
him,  he  was  convicted  and  executed. 

Kilcavy,  April,  1825. 


[  Wb  have  great  pleasure  in  subjoining  the  following  communication, 
from  another  respectable  Correspondent,  which  happens  to  refer 
to  one  of  the  occurrences  mentioned  in  this.  The  coincidence 
is  curious ;  as  our  Correspondents  had  no  knowledge  of  each 
other's  plans.— Edit.] 
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THE  PIPER,  BY  PADDY  SCOTT. 


CANTO  SECOND. 


IV. 


BuAiHtt  there  a  native  of  the  $od. 
With  blood  lew  warm  than  that  of  cod  ; 
Who  lores  not  Erin,  Inldst  her  wrongs, 
And  slanders  vile  from  thousand  tongues ; 
Pour'd  forth  to  aggravate  her  woes, 
Front  teeming  friends  and  bigot  fees, 
From  canting  hypocritie  knaves. 
The  veriest  of  the  rabble's  slaves— 
If  such  there  lives,  go,  mark  his  doom— 
A  timeless  and  dishonour1*  tomb. 

IL 
High  though  hk  station  tor  the  hour, 
Shorn  be  bis  locks  of  fancied  power; 
May  giddy  megrims  whlx  about  him, 
And  honest  souls  for  ever  scout  him, 
And  grinning  goblins  pinch  and  flout  him, 

And  devils  tweak  his  nose; 
May  borrow  rattle  round  his  head, 
And  nightman  on  his  slumbers  tread. 
And  friends  yell  round  his  troubled  bed, 

And  blast  bis  night's  repose ; 
And  curs'd  his  base  and  blacken'd  heart. 
Who  fears  to  'spouse  his  country's  part  j 
And  curs'd  his  prostituted  lore, 
Who  coktty  slurs  Ms  country  o'er.— 
Enough,  enough— •  patriot's  bann 
Is  on  that  luckless,  wretched  man. 

IIL 
OBrin!  how  I  love  thy  plains, 
Thy  daughters  fair,  and  laughing  swains ; 
Thy  woody  glens,  and  Btoontams  high,. 
Delight  my  truly  Irish  eye  j 
Thy  cheerful  circles,  frank  and  free, 
Thy  rude,  but  friendly  revelry, 
Thy  songs  of  mirth,  and  tales  of  woe, 
Excite  my  bosom's  filial  glow. 
I  love  to  ramble  through  thy  bogs, 
And  hills  enrob'd  in  mists  and  fogs; 
And  much  I  love,  at  Christmas  tide. 
Thy  social  hearth,  and  chimney  wide, 
Where  smoke  rolls  out,  and  light  peeps  in 
On  souls  of  jollity  and  din. 


In  Brian-Dick-Dhu's  the  board  was  spread. 
And  solemnly  the  blessing  said j 
The  table  groan'd  beneath  its  load. 
And  seem'd  to  watery  months  to  bode 

Rare  masticating  work; 
And  anxious  faces  there  were  seen, 
And  willing  bands  and  stomachs  been. 

And  bmndishU  knife  and  fork. 


Boots  not  to  sing,  in  ragged  lines, 


Hares,  turkeys,  sausages,  and  snipes, 
Cotcasmon,  cow-heels,  geese,  and  tripes, 

Black  puddings,  piping  hot; 
And  legs  of  sheep,  and  staggering  bob 
(Delicious  dainties  for  the  gob). 
And  potteen  strong  in  meatben  flowing. 
And  murphies  from  the  embers  glowing, 

Or  amokmg  from  the  pot; 
And  sacks  of  goodly  oaten  cakes, 
And  barley  *  stones  thrown  down  in  flakes— 
I  say,  boots  not,  in  uncouth  rhyme, 
In  singteg  these,  to  waste  our  time, 

VL 
High  o'er  the  board  did  BtfnvDJek.JJhtt 

Most  gallantly  preside ; 
And  there,  to  every  kinsman's  view. 
His  wedded  Norah,  fair  and  true, 

Sat  Noshing  by  his  side; 
And  there  were  grand-dads,  eft  and  grey, 

And  wrinkled  grand-dames  these; 
And  kith  and  kin,  far  out  and  near, 
With  hearts  of  truth,  and  looks  of  cheer, 

Were  busy  with  their  fare; 
And  loud  and  oft  did  Brian  bawl, 
-  CeacUmille  Faltaghf  to  you  all." 

VIL 
Now,  every  guest,  with  nimble  paw. 

Was  eager  on  his  prey, 
And  fill'd  with  choicest  food  his  maw, 

And  cramm'd  and  swinti  away : 


*  1 6^  not  know  that  the  »M«  is  pecniiju- to  Irelaad.    It  U  a  thw»-«)rnerofl  cake,  on  gtodt 
slons— so  large  and  so  well  kneaded,  that  it  can  be  hung  to  bake  before  a  biasing  turtfire,  over  a 

t  A  thousand  welcome*. 
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Aadumww  Jest,  aiid  gibe,  and  jesr. 

At  mmy  random  flung. 
And  natoem  all  Iti  flail  career  j 
Per  an  would  talk,  and  none  would  hear. 

And  loud  was  every  tongue] 
AsdloattlaBttl  long  the  brifke^o^ 
Ai  bumpers  to  bat  bride  vw  qusbTM; 
for  much  1m  tor"*  the  meodly  glee, 
That  gushed  from  hearts  ao  frank  end  free- 
And  much  be  lord  the  mirthful  song, 
That  lOUiM  to  Joy  the  Jolly  throng, 

VIIL 
The  Piper,  ^nidst  the  waring  crowd, 
flaueefd  hard  hie  drone  and  played  aloud, 
And  high  o'er  all  hie  voice  waa  heard  * 
With  potent  iwfcji  bia  throat  be  deaxM, 
TiH  bnmperi,  whining  through  hla  head, 
laU  awakened) 


And  waring  high  hla  hand  to  air, 
At  once  twee  solemn  elleuoe  there  $ 
Bar  well  they  knew  Macaonagh's  way, 
And  none  bis  signal  would  gainsay  5 
And  prickM  up  now  was  every  ear. 
His  song  of  mirth  or  tale  to  bear. 

EC 
In  frenay  wild  bis  eye  waa  glaring, 
And  anxious  eyes  werepn  him  staring  j 
And  an  tor  ease  waa  laid  aside, 
The  girdle  round  bis  middle  tied. 
And  loose  Ma  grey  frlaae  coat  waa  nowtog, 
And  flery  red  his  cheek  was  glowing  $ 

Then  rose  his  pride  of  song : 
And  loud  was  heard  bis  bagpipe's  yett  ; 
But  louder  stfll  his  voice*  swell, 
As  rush  «d  the  strain  be  pourtf  so  wdl. 

Loud,  rapidly,  and  strong. 


of  day/ 
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Oh  fair  was  the  morning,  and  bright  was  the  day, 
When  General  Napier  made  his  guardsmen  array, 
To  hold  on  their  journey  to  lamed  Deny  town— 
And  gaily  they  callopM  o'er  mountain  and  down ; 
Their  hearts  in  their  bosoms  sat  lightly  and  glad; 
For  little  they  thought  to  meet  Padieea  Mac  Faad. 

Their  steeds  were  high-mettled,  their 

And  their  armour  fiawVd  bright  in  the 

Their  ringa  and  their  jewels  were  gallant  and  fine 

(Och!  I  wish  that  such  rings  and  such  jewels  were  mine);"' 

But  ere  the  night  came,  they  were  sorry  and  sad, 

For  they  cbancM  on  their  way  to  meet  Padreen  Mac  Faad. 

«  Come  bustle,  come  bustle,  O'Crossagfa  the  bold; 
There 's  prey  on  the  mountains,  there 'a  spoil  in  the  wold ; 
Come  bustle,  come  bustle— high  deeds  must  be  done 
In  the  face  of  the  day,  in  the  glare  of  the  sun; 
For  wealth  for  the  fearless  in  store  may  be  had, 
And  gold  for  the  winning!"  quoth  Padreen  Mac  Faad. 

Out  sallied  the  rapparies,  firm  in  their  might; 
Their  word  "  the  strong  band,  and  pillage  our  right .» ' ' 
Their  pistols  were  loaded,  their  carabines  slung; 
Lake  the  wolf-dog  on  track,  they  rush'd  fiercely  along; 
So  reckless  the  spirit,  in  good  cause  or  bad, 
Of  wild  Shane  O'Croesagh  and  Padreen  Mac  Faad. 

Now  high  o'er  the  land  blaiM  the  bright  lamp  of  day, 

And  the  toikethlen'd  reapers  rejoie'd  m  its  ray, 

When  the.  General  and  comrades  came  gaudily  on— 
__  ...         .        ...       .    xfa  ..._ 


They  stayed  not  for  rock,  and  they  stopt  not  for  s 
Then*  swords  and  their  trappings  were  rattling  like  mad; 
"  Och,  you'll  soon  quit  your  capers  !*'  quoth  Padreen  Mac  Faad. 

One  flash  of  his  carbine— the  General  wheel'd  round, 
And  his  steed  and  his  rider  both  rolTd  on  the  ground; 
His  guardsmen  they  gaped  with  a  panic-struck  stare, 
When  the  voice  of  (r  Croaaegh  roarM  loud  in  the  rear— 
"  Surrender,  ye  knaves,  to  true  knights  of  the  pad; 
The  strong  hand  for  ever,  and  Pa&wen  Mac  Faad!" 

3A 
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Now  oaths  wildly  sounded,  and  pistols  were  flashing, 
And  hones  btgta  tetanoid,  and  broadswords  were  dashing; 
The  demon  or  plunder  in  glory  did  revel, 
For  Shane  and  stout  Patjreen  laid  on  like  the  devil ; 
Till  at  length,  fairly  routed,  the  whole  scarlet  squad 
Were  tied  neck  and  heels,  by  urate  Fadreen  Mac  Faad. 

Their  rings  and  their  watches,  and  jewels  so  isse, 
And  bright  store  of  gold,  and  fine  raiment  to  wear, 
Were  seiz'd  by  the  victors,  who  strutted  so  gay 
Round  the  crest-fallen  cravens  in  martial  array ; 
And  throughout  the  wide  country  there  ne'er  was  a  lad 
Could  match  Shane  O'Crossagh,  or  Psdrcen  Mac  Faad.* 

END  OF  CAKTO  BBCOKD. 
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Sm9 


Z»  the  £j>fT0M  <tf  the  Bxlfast  MdOAMgm, 


In  your  last  number  J  observe  a  letter,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Grattan,  on  Irish  Poor  Laws,  by  Philopatris.  Mr.  Grattan 
obtained  leave  to  bring;  in  a  bill  for  some  species  of  parochial 
taxation,  and  Philopatris  feeling  a  horror,  perhaps  a  just  hor- 
ror, of  a  system  like  the  English  Poor  Laws,  has  warmly 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  occasion.  Agreeing  with 
Philopatris  in  much  of  what  he  has  said,  and  feeling  no  anxiety 
to  defend  Mr.  Grattan's  bill,  with  the  details  of  which  I  am 
yet  unacquainted,  I  shall  claim  a  portion  of  your  next  num- 
ber for  a  few  remarks  on  those  parts  of  the  letter  in  which  I 
differ  from  the  writer,  and  shall  offer  some  genera)  observations 
on  the  same  important  subject.  Much  as  I  think  the  English 
system  of  Poor  Laws  is  to  be  deprecated,  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland,  lam  of  opinion  that  your  correspon- 
dent attributes  more  evil  to  them  than  is  really  attendant  on 
them.  I  do  not  know  any  country  in  which  the  lower  classes 
are  more  independent  in  spirit,  and  where  pauperism  is  less 
painful  in  its  appearance,  than  in  England;  and,  without  de- 
tracting from  the  merit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Belfast, 
I  think,  on  inquiry,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  many  towns  in 
England,  notwithstanding  what  is  called  a  "  heartless  and 
degrading  system,"  there  are  as  great,  or  greater,  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  in  addition  to  the 
tax,  as  in  Belfast,  in  proportion  to  its  population.  What  the 
effect  of  Poor  Laws  on  the  Irish  charaoter  might  be,  lam  not 

repared  to  say;  and  I  am  not  anxious  to  try  rash  experiments; 

ut  I  will  assert,  that,  in  England,  where  they  have  been  in 


E 


*  The  Piper's  Song  refers  to  the  robbery  of  General  Napier,  described  before, 
p.  369,  360,  361. 
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operation  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  they  have  not  "  dried 
op  the  streams  of  private  benevolence ;"  they  have  not "  severed 
the  natural  bonds  which  cement  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety;" they  have  not  "  annihilated  every  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence, and  every  chance  of  improvement  amongst  the  lower 
classes  of  society."  In  fact,  Sir,  I  am  almost  inclined, '  from 
the  example  of  England,  to  believe  that  Poor  Laves,  well 
managed,  would  have  a  good  effect;  and,  that  the  evils  which 
strike'  us  so  forcibly,  are  the  result  of  errors  in  the  administra- 
tion, which  it  is  after  a  length  of  time  difficult  to  correct. 
There  are  two  facts  which  Philopatris  seems  to  have  over- 
looked ;  one  is,  thai  the  poor  of  Dublin  have  been  long  sup- 
Sorted,  in  a  grqat  degree,  by  taxation,  though  laid  on  in  a 
liferent  way  from  what  it  is  in  England ;  and  that  dispensaries 
and  fever  hospitals  are  supported  by  a  county  tax,  which  is  a 
species  of  Poor  Rate;  and  I  do  not  yet  know  that  Mr.  Grattan's 
measure  will  be  more  objectionable  than  those  already  in 
existence;  and  which,  (hough  they  have  been  some  years  in 
operation,  have  not  produced  the  bad  effects  apprehended. 
There  do  not  exist  more  benevolent  people  than  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin;  and  though  there  is  every  temptation  to  the  poor, 
to  crowd  to  that  city,  and  they  do  so  in  great  numbers,  yet 
£uch  is  the  active  benevolence  of  the  people,  that  as  mud) 
might  be  said  of  them,  as  your  Correspondent  has  said  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Belfast;  nor  does  it  appear  that  our  fever  \\os- 
pitals  have  been  injured  in  their  collections,  or  otherwise,  by 
the'  tax  for  their  support.  The  other  fact,  which  has' been 
overlooked,  is — that  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  heavily  taxed 
as  they  are,  not  only  came  forward,  with  a  liberality  highly  ho- 
nourable to  them,  to  support  the  poor  of  Ireland  in  the  season 
of  extraordinary  distress,  but  they  constantly  pay  15-I7ths  of 
the  sum  at  present  laid  on  by  taxation  for  the  poor  of  Dublin, 
and  for  national  education;  and  there  are  continual  private 
applications  to  them  for  our  poor,  which  are  liberally  an- 
swered, though  there  are  many  of  them  who  seem  to  com- 
plain, that  the  exertions  at  home  are  not  as  great  as  they  might 
and  ought  to  be.  In  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  perhaps' in 
the  large  towns  generally,  the  exertion  has  been  as  great  as 
could  be  expected,  and  is  highly  honourable  to  the  inhabitants; 
but  there  are  many  parts  oflreland,  where  thelanded  proprietors 
appear  blind  both  to  their  duty  and  their  interest.  I  will  only 
make  one  other  remark  on  the  letter  to  Mr.  Grattan.  Had  any 
general  system  of  Poor  Laws  been  in  operation,  the  evils 
which  are  described  as  resulting  from  some  bequests  in  a 
certain  town  would  not  have  taken  place;  but  these  would, 
have  diminished  the  4ax  on  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  and 
would  have  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor  had  who 
previously  settled  there. 
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But  I  shall  proceed  to  offer  some  nneral  remarks.  That 
"  the  really  indigent  and  distressed  hare  a  claim  upon  the 
community  for  rapport,  moat  be  admitted;"  and  that "  a  ays- 
tern  of  Poor  Laws,  giving  every  one  an  indiscriminate  daim 
for  support,  operates  as  a  premium  to  idleness,  improvidence, 
and  profligacy,  presses  with  the  greatest  severity  on  the  moat 
Impoverished  districts,  and  oppresses  the  industrious  for  the 
sake  of  the  idle/' — are  positions  of  Philepatris,  in  which  I 
entirely  concur.  The  distinction  of  mankind  into  rich  and 
poor,  was  the  appointment  of  the  all-wise  Creator;  and  it  may 
even  be  asserted,  that  sach  a  distinction  not  only  contributes, 
bnt  is  necessary  to  their  happiness.  The  different  classes  are 
a  support  and  a  blessing  to  each  other:  "  They  are  parts  of 
one  harmonious  whole,  each  contributing  to  the  general  maas 
of  happiness;  if  man  would  but  endeavour  to  repay  his  debt 
of  gratitude  to  his  Creator,  and,  by  a  willing  habit  of  useful- 
ness, to  promote  the  happiness  of  himself,  and  of  bis  fellow- 
creatures."  But,  though  perfect  equality  of  conditio*  would 
riot  be  conducive  to  happiness,  yet  the  degree  of  extreme 
poverty  and  wretohedness  which  is  often  found  in  the  pie- 
sent  state  of  things,  is  an  evil  that  calls  for  great  attention. 
It  is  an  evil,  which  the  utmost  exertions  would  be  unable 
completely  to  eradicate;  because  it  is  a  consequence  of  that 
deep  and  dreadful,  disorder,  which  has  seized  upon  the  hu- 
man race;  and  the  delosions  of  sin  must  ever  be  succeeded, 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  pangs  of  misery*  But,  though  natural 
evil  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  moral  evil;  though  the 
effects  with  which  it  is  attended,  in  this  state  of  trial,  are  most 
salutary;  and  though  its  complete  eradication  Is  impossible; 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  we  should  not  endeavour  to  cor- 
reot  the  evil,  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power;  and,  where  we 
cannot  remove,  at  least  study  to  lessen  it  To  do  this,  our 
efforts  should  be  directed  not  to  temporary  measures,  which 
look  no  further  than  the  relief  of  present  distress;  but  to  such 
plans  as  are  calculated  to  promote  the  essential  and  perma- 
nent welfare  of  the  people,  by  improving  their  moral  charac- 
ter. The  distresses  of  the  poor  are  not,  indeed,  the  conse- 
quences merely  of  their  own  vices;  they  often  originate  in, 
or  are  increased  by  the  vices  of  their  superiors;  and  it  becomes 
tbose  who  make  the  idleness,  the  drunkenness,  and  the  ingra- 
titude of  the  poor,  themes  of  frequent  declamation,  to  con- 
sider seriously  whether  they  have  done  their  own  duty,  either 
in  the  example  of  virtue  they  have  set,  or  in  the  encourage- 
ment to  virtue  they  have  given. 

It  is  now  above  thirty  years  since  the  improvement  of  the 
lower  classes  began  to  be  treated  as  a  science;  amongst  the 
nrofessors  of  which,  Mr.  Howard,  Count  Rumford,  Sir  F. 
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.Morton  Eden,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  and  Sir  T.  Bernard,  were  emi- 
nently distinguished.  In  the  language  of  the  last  of  these 
gentlemen — "  This  new  philosophy,  recalled  from  occult  and 
abstruse  metaphysics  to  the  concerns  of  common  life,  is  in- 
duced to  dwell  in  the  habitation  of  the  cottager,  and  to  direct 
its  energies  to  his  nearest  and  dearest  interests,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  bis  virtue  and  happiness."  In  England,  the 
cultivation  of  this  science  has  been  considerably  clogged  by 
the  Poor  Laws;  which,  however  excellent  their  design,  and 
however  wise  the  origioal  regulations,  have  been  so  much 
abused,  and  have  become  so  serious  an  evil,  that  the  attention 
of  many  excellent  persons  has  been  directed  to  means  of  cor- 
recting the  abuses  of  them.  In  Ireland,  if  there  are  many 
disadvantages,  they  are  perhaps  counterbalanced  by  this,  that 
we  are  tied  down  to  no  system,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
reform,  and  dangerous  to  abolish.  At  the  same  time,  such  is 
the  precarious  state  of  the  relief  afforded  to  distress,  in  almost 
every  part  of  Ireland,  and  such  the  necessity  of  measures  to 
improve  the  situation  and  manners  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
to  attach  them  to  the  Government,  that  there  is  no  country 
in  which  benevolence  has  a  wider  field  in  which  to  exercise 
itself,  or  where  the  exertions  even  of  the  humblest  individual* 
may  be  productive  of  greater  benefit.  The  groundwork  of 
improvement,  however,  must  be  experience;  and  therefore 
collections  of  facts,  accounts  of  Institutions  which  have  been 
formed,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  them,  aire  far 
more  desirable  than  the  most  Ingenious  plans  which  have  not 
been  submitted  to  such  an  ordeal.  Hence,  the  value  of  the 
publications  of  the  Society  for  promoting  the  comforts  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  works  of  those  eminent  professors  before 
mentioned,  and  of  others  who  have  since  trod  in  their  steps; 
who,  like  the  great  Bacon,  formed  their  system  on  experi- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  remembered,  as  Philo- 
patris  has  well  observed,  "  that  the  temporary  success  of  some 
partial  experiment,  may  have  been  brought  about  more  by 
the  energy  and  influence  of  the  persons  directing  it,  than  by 
the  wisdom  or  efficiency  of  the  plan  on  which  it  is  founded;*' 
and  therefore  two  or  three  experiments,  much  less  a  single 
one,  would  not  justify  the  adoption  of  a  general  system: 
whilst,  on  the  other  band,  to  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
no  plan  of  general  relief  can  be  found,  and  that  all  schemes 
for  thus  promoting  the  happiness  of  men  are  Utopian  one*, 
would  lead  to  consequences,  in  which,  I  am  sure,  the  censurer 
of  Mr.  Grattan  would  not  acquiesce.  Can  the  writer  prove, 
that "  that  engrained  and  incurable  distemper*' — that  "  incu- 
bus upon  the  property  and  industry  of  the  country/'  has  not 
been,  in  great  measure,  a  cause  of  that  "  unparalleled  pros- 
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perity  of  manufactures  add  commerce,"  which  he  says  is 
alone  able  to  bear  It?  It  is  at  least  a  circumstance  which 
requires  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  only  country  in  the 
world  in  which  Poor  Laws  exist,  and  in  which  they  have 
existed  above  250  years,  Is  that  which  is  distinguished  above 
all  others,  by  those  qualities  which  exalt  human  nature,  as 
vtall  as  by  what  is  justly  called  unparalleled  prosperity  of 
manufactures  and  commerce. 

In  considering  means  of  assisting  the  poor,  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  them  into  various  classes.    The  first  will  consist  of 
those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  labour.     These  may,  at  first 
view,  seetfi  to  have  no  claim  on  the  wealthier  part  of  society  \ 
and  yet  It  is  to  these  that  the  philanthropist  will  chiefly 
direct  his  attention.    The  establishment  of  Savings  Banks, 
and  of  Friendly  Societies,  by  which  they  are  enabled  in  the 
thrie  of  health  and  youth  to  provide  for  the  period  of  sickness 
and  old  age  ;  loans  of  money  to  be  repaid  with  or  without  in- 
terest at  stated  intervals;  and  rewards  for  good  conduct,  seem 
to  be  the  principal  modes  by  which  this  valuable  class  can  be 
assisted.     Till  a  taste  for  the  comforts  of  life  is  generated 
amodgst  the  poor,  "  the  spur  that  should  impel  them  to  ac- 
tion, arid  the  bond  that  should  connect  them  with  society,  are 
wanting."    To  cultivate  such  a  taste,  by  rewards,  and  every 
species  of  encouragement,  should  therefore  engage  a  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  poor.     Charitable 
institutions  in  general  are  only  palliatives  ;  but  though  in  des- 
perate complaints  such  remedies  are  necessary,  yet  surely  to 
prevent,  or  if  incurred  to  effect  a  radical  cure  of  the  disease, 
Is  more  desirable.     Preventative  measures  are,  however,  not 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  voluntary  associations ;  because  we 
require  our  souls  to  be  harrowed  by  tales' of  wo,  before  we 
are  roused  to  action  ;  not  remembering  that  the  prevention  of 
affliction  is  both  cheaper  and  more  beneficial  than  the  relief 
of  it.*    The  man  who  employs  his  fortune  in  agriculture  or 
manufactures,  giving  employment  to  numbers,  and  promoting* 
industry,  does  ten  times  more  good,  than  he  who  founds  an 
hospital ;  and  the  man  who  induces  his  poor  neighbours  to 
to  form  or  subscribe  to  a  Friendly  Society,  or  to  make  weekly 
lodgments  in  a  Savings  Bank,  and  thus  guards  them  against 
the  greatest  evils  attendant  on  sickness,  does  more  for  them 
than  if  he  expended  vast  sums  in  charity.     Many  plans  might 
be  devised  for  the  improvement  of  this  class,  and  some  might 


by  their  preventing  numbers  from  being  reduced  to  downright  pauperism,  in 
nee  of  affording  ttmHu  relief,  that  the  English  Poor  Laws  may  have  chiefly 


•  It  is  1 
con  _  w 

contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country:  a  circumstance  which  may  account  for 
iti.  ^-onkiand  Lewis  observing,  on  his  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
~+  the  causes  of  the  present  distress  in  Ireland  arose  from  the  want  of  Foot 
Th  he  did  not  approve  of  the  present  introduction  of  them. 
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be  deserving  evep  of  legislative  enepqragement ;  but  it  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  "  if  the  planner  in  wfiicfi  relief  f> 
given  is  not  at  pur  to  industry,  it  become*,  in  afreet,  a  premium 
to  sloth  and  profligacy." 

The  sick  poor  constitute  the  second  class  ;  and  these  have 
generally  attracted  the  chief  attention  of  the  wealthy.    Pis- 

Kinsaries  and  houses  pf  recovery  have  strong  claims ;  and  the 
tter  are  supported  even  for  selfish  motives,  for  as  it  has  beep 
well  observed,  "  it  is  particularly  in.  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  contagion,  that  the  benefit  returns  with  increase  upon  the 
benefactor,  and  that  the  merciful  receive  mercy."  These  In- 
stitutions are  supported  by  a  juror  rale,  fpr  such  is  in  effect  the 
addition  tp  the  equity  peas,  by  the  grants  made  to  tu,em ;  *b4 
in  the  manner  that  it  is  done,  it  promotes  exertjpn  amongst 
the  rich,  whilst  the  nature  of  the  establishment  issuob,  that  it 
cannot  tend  tp  the  encouragement  of  sloth  and  profligacy. 

Widows  and  aged  persons  constitute  another  class,  for 
whom  in  large  towns  there  is  often  a  provision,  as  in  Belfast 
but  who  are,  in  other  parts,  in  great  distress.  JSven  when  an 
asylum  has  been  provided,  it  may  deserve  inquiry,  whether 
those  who  have  conducted  themselves  well  in  early  life,  should 
in  their  old  age,  or  in  consequence  of  circumstances  they 
could  not  guard  against,  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  those 
whom  idleness  or  drunkenness  has  reduced  to  beggary  ? 
Ought  not  the  deserving  poor  to  be  separated  from  the  unde- 
serving, and  distinguished  by  kjnder  treatment  ?  Could  no 
measure  be  devised  for  the  relief  of  this  class  of  the  poor,  that 
would  be  free  from  the  evils  attendant  on  the  English  Poor 
Laws  ? 

The  fourth  class  of  the  poor  are  children,  to  the  education 
of  whom  great  attention  has  been  latterly  directed,  and  this 
with  considerable  aid  from  the  public  purse.  I  shall  say  no 
more  of  it  at  present  than  that  Belfast  yields  to  no  place  what- 
ever, in  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  pppr. 
There  are  several  which  deserve  approbation  ;  in  particular, 
the  Brown-street  school  has  a  master  so  devoted  to  bis  ta$k, 
and  so  eminently  qualified  for  performing  it,  that  no  benevo- 
lent person  can  visit  the  school  without  experiencing  delight.* 

The  last  class  of  the  poor  to  be  noticed  are  beggars — those 
who  make  a  trade  of  soliciting  relief,  and  too  frequently  spend 
what  is  given  to  them  in  dram-shops.  Houses  of  industry  for 
relieviug  these  often  receive  grants  from  Grand  Juries ;  and 
whether  such  and  mendicity  associations  might  not  be  wisely 

•  The  writer  has  heard,  that  the  Master  of  the  Lancastrian  school  is  entitled  to  si- 
milar  praise,  and  that  both  have  been  repeatedly  honoured  by  the  highest  reward  of  the 
Education  Society ;  but  the  exertions  d  the  latter  hare  not  come  so  much  within  his 
own  knowledge. 
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in  a  still  greater  degree,  it  a  question   I  am  not  at 

(present  prepared  to  discnss.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  re- 
ief  given  in  such  places,  whether  supported  by  voluntary  con* 
tributions,  or  by  any  species  of  taxation,  should  be  such  as 
not  to  encourage  idleness.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  there 
is  great  inducement  to  enlarge,  but  I  have  already  occupied 
too  many  of  your  pages.  Though  I  differ  from  rh'ilopatris 
in  some  respects,  the  difference  is  not,  I  believe,  a  very  wide 
one.  He  seems  to  be  averse  to  any  measure  whatever,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  Poor  Laws,  because  he  conceives  that 
It  is  holding  out  a  premium  to  idleness  and  vice ;  I  am  willing, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  hope  that  measures  may  be  devised,  not 
only  without  such  a  tendency,  but  actually  encouraging  and 
promoting  industry,  prudence,  foresight,  virtue,  and  cleanli- 
ness amongst  the  poor ;  and  that  those  measures  might  require 
something  more  than  voluntary  contributions  to  render  them 
effectual.  I,  however,  freely  acknowledge,  that  there  are 
great  difficulties  in  the  way,  many  of  which  Philopatris  has 
ably  pointed  out ;  and  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  plan 
which  I  should  think  it  safe  to  adopt 

K. 


CHANGE  OP  FEELINGS. 


I  do  not  feel  m  once  I  felt, 
Whan  my  young  heart  wai  light  and  free, 
And  In  my  bract  there  only  dwelt 
Thethrilmiggkmof  plajfulglee. 

I  do  not  feel  win  that  time, 
When  life  tround  me  teemed  to  throw, 
Like  morning  of  tome  cloudless  dime, 
to  own  rich  tints  on  all  below. 


Oh  to  It  thus  that  In  the  chain 
Which  binds  us  to  existence  here, 
Tboee  lmkj  are  first  to  break  in  twain, 
Which  ware  the  brightest  and  moat  dear  ? 

It  it— it  to:  ajftction's  bond,       , 
The  Joyone  hopes  of  promised  buss. 
Bach  tie  of  youthful  fttejiwItMp  send, 
And  lose  Av  fender  e'en  th 


Thats 

For  caret  are  gathering  round  me  nc 
And,  asits  cheering  light  declines, 
A  dew-chill  tattles  on  my  blow. 

For,  oh  J  at  Memory's  eager  gate, 
Piercing  the  closing  mitt  of  yean, 


These  are  the  first  to  fede  away— 
The  first  Time's  Iran  hands  unbind ; 
And  what  remains  to  dear  at  they— 
Oh!  what  but  care  remains  behind? 


And  many  a 

What  feelings,  once  too  fondly  warm, 
like  ghostt  of  parted  Mends  arise, 
Whose  altered  look  and  lifeless  form 
FltttDutininockeryo'erthetyesl 


Ambition   honour,  linger  snU; 
But  not  that  sense  of  fine  delight, 
Which  gave  the  pulse  to  pleasure*  thrill, 
And  made  e'en  rapture  thine  more  bright 

I  do  not  feel  as  once  I  felt; 

My  heart  hat  lost  its  gladsome  tone; 

And  there,  where  every  Joy  ct 

W ow  dark  deapondanee  dwellt  alone 


ItribeBa;  a  Story  fbv*d9d  o*  Fact  S7I 


ISABELLA. 
A  STORY  FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 


It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  dull  and  insensible  part 
of  mankind  are  often  the  favourites  of  fortune,  and  pass  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  exempt  from  those  trials  and  vicissi- 
tudes which  blight  (be  early  hopes  of  the  sanguine  and  sus- 
ceptible ;  or,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet, 

"Tta  heart  that  is  mow*  twite  to  the  flora* 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  thorns." 

Never,  perhaps,  was  this  truth  mora  strikingly  exemplified, 
than  in  the  following  simple  story. 

Isabella  Ormstey  was  the  only  child  of  parents  who  idolised 
btr;  and  who,  detecting  nothing  in  her  temper  or  dispositions 
which  to  their  partial  scratiny  required  correction,  permitted 
her  to  grew  op  the  victim  of  blind  indulgence,  and  of  morbid 
sensibility.  With  Isabella,  to  hope  was  to  be  blest;  disap- 
pointment, with  alt  its  withering  consequences,  experience 
bad  neither  tanghrt  her  to  expect,  nor  prepared  her  to  endure. 
Born  id  the  retirement  of  a  remote  little  village  in  the  north 
of  England,  to  which  the  limited  income  of  her  parents  chiefly 
confined  them,  she  received  a  home  education ;  where,  escaping 
alike  the  exhaustion  of  over- teaching  and  the  commonplace 
of  fashionable  and  fictitious  sentiment,  her  mind  retained  its 
original  vigour,  and  expanded  in  all  its  native  freshness. 
Though  her  acquirements  were  restricted  to  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  reading  and  writing,  Isabella  betrayed  no  deficiency 
in  Those  graces  and  accomplishments  which  distinguish  the 
well-bred  female;  nature  had  lavishly  bestowed  on  her  those 
endowments,  which  art  and  dullness  vainly  strive  to  emulate. 
She  possessed  a  pleasing  form;  a  taste  the  most  refined,  and 
pure;  and  a  glowing  imagination,  which  shed  its  magic  in- 
flnenoe  on  all  around  her.  Animated  by  a  never  ending 
variety  of  thought,  she  was  alternately  the  laughing  romp,  or 
the  sentimental  idealist;  and,  perfectly  unfettered  by  those 
minute  and  teasing  restrictions,  which  so  frequently  paralyze 
the  mind  of  the  young  female,  it  was  her  delight  to  wander 

«  From  mom  till  noon,  from  noon  till  dewy  ere," 

among  the  rocky  chasms  of  the  mountains;  or,  if  fatigued  by 
her  rambles,  or  enfeebled  by  the  heat  of  the  mid  day  sun,  to 
seek  for  shelter  in  some  solitary  nook,  where,  reposing  on  her 
mosey  conch,  she  could  watch  the  light  motions  of  the  fleecy 
olowds  as  tbey  floated  in  the  clear  azure  of  the  expanded  skies ; 
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and  yielding,  as  she  peacefully  reelined,  to  the  00ft  reveries 
of  hope,  form  plans  for  ber  future  life  as  remote  and  as  ethe- 
real a*  the  objects  on  which  ahe  gazed. 

With  these  simple  attractions,  it  was  Isabella's  fate  to  cap- 
tivate the  heart  of  a  yeung  English  officer;  and  on  her  six- 
teenth birth-day  to  become  his  bride.  Their  onion  was 
celebrated  in  the  early  jnonths  of  spring,  when  nature,  in  ber 
mildest  glow,  seemed  conforming  to  their  placid  hopes  of 
happiness.  Captain  Edwards  had  come  to  Wales  in  qnest  of 
health;  or,  as  the  village  gossips  wisely  insinuated,  had  been 
directed  thither  by  fate,  to  meet  with  ber  who  was  destined 
to  be  bis  partner  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life.  -  The  young 
couple  certainly  appeared  formed  for  each  other  by  nature's 
most  partial  hand ;  the  same  tastes,  the  same  thoughts,  charac- 
terised them:  while  the  countenance  of  the  one  was  a  mirror 
that  reOeoted  back  the  thoughts  which  rose  spontaneous  in 
the  other's  soul.  Alike  in  all  their  habits  and  pursuits*  the 
simplest  pleasures  were  sufficient  to  delight  them  4  a  walk  at 
early  dawn  to  watch  the  rising  sun,  or  the  song  of  the  thrash  at 
even,  as  they  strolled  by  the  side  of  the  silver  brook,  wimpling 
through  a  luxuriant  orchard,  that  adorned  their  little  dwell- 
ing, was  enough  to  confer  .happiness  on  those,  who,  in  the 
possession  of  each  other,  had  every  wish  fulfilled.  It  might, 
Indeed,  have  been  believed  that  heaven,  pleased  with  their 
Innocence  and  primitive  contentment,  had  brought  them  to- 
gether to  begin  a  life  of  endless  bliss. 

Such  thoughts,  however,  are  but  the  day-dreams  of  creative 
fanoy.  Never  yet  did  this  world  present  a  scene  of  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment.  Capt.  Edwards  remained  only  to  hear 
himself  hailed  the  father  of  a  lovely  boy,  when  he  reoeived 
peremptory  orders  to  join  his  regiment,  then  sent  on  foreign 
service.  The  parting  was  dreadful.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  her  husband  had  left  the  house,  Isabella  remained  in  a 
state  of  insensibility.  Her  parents,  now  roused  to  a  convic- 
tion of  the  fatal  strength  of  those  feelings  which  their  indul- 
gence had  nourished,  hung  weeping  over  her,  with  fond 
entreaties  that  she  would  not  destroy  herself  by  the  excess  of 
her  sorrow.  Deprived,  however,  of  the  society  of  the  hue- 
band  she  adored,  and  yielding  to  ideal  terrors  for  his  safety, 
Isabella  indignantly  repelled  consolation,  as  if  it  were  a  sib 
to  be  consoled.  Imagination,  the  sunlight  of  youth,  whose 
brilliant  tints  shed  a  delusive  glare  orer  all  the  prospects  of 
early  life,  deepens,  as  time  advances,  the  gloom  of  increasing 
years,  and  shrouds  the  mind  in  mists  of  apprehension  and 
mistrust,  which  the  light  of  religion  alone  can  dissipate.  In 
her  waking  visions,  and  in  her  midnight  slumbers,  Isabella, 
was  the  prey  of  dreary  and  dark  forebodings.     Her  feverish 
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fancy  represented  her  husband  encompassed  by  dangers  the 
most  appalling.  Sometimes,  she  beheld  him  pale,  wounded, 
mutilated;  without  a  friend  to' administer  a  drop  of  cold 
water,  to  cool  bis  burning  lips;  or,  as  an  unburied  corpse, 
forgotten  on  the  desolate  field,  over  which  the  rage  of  bat- 
He  had  passed.  Starting-  from  these  mental  horrbrs,  she 
would  clasp  her  bands,  and  weep  in  utter  helplessness.  She 
was  in  this  condition,  when  an  aged  domestic,  whose  long 
services  had  given  her  many  privileges  in  the  family,  drew 
aside  the  curtains  of  her  bed,  and  rather  sternly  said — "  You 
will  provoke  the  judgment  of  an  offended  Gdd,  my  child. 
Yon  weep  before  bis  chastising  hand  has  been  raised  to  afflict 
you.  Be  warned  in  time:  you  may  have  better  cause  for  tears 
— your  infant  bas  drawn  poison  from  your  bosom,  and  is  ill; 
very  ill  indeed."— In  terror-struck  contrition,  Isabella  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  and  in  faultering  accents  demanded 
to  see  her  child;  then,  clasping  her  bands  across  her  aching 
bosom,  she  sat  for  a  few  moments  motionless,  and  self-con- 
demned in  the  presence  of  her  God.  The  prayer  her  heart 
began  to  dictate,  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  the  nurse 
with  her  babe.  Eagerly  she  caught  him' to  her  bosom:  bis 
little  features  were  sunk  and  colourless,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance indicated  speedy  dissolution.  The  fibres  round  Isabella's 
mouth  quivered,  as  she  clasped  him  fn  speechless  agony;  and 
discovered,  for  the  first  time,  how  unbounded  was  a  mother's 
capacity  for  suffering. 

From  this  moment,  all  other  thoughts  gave  place  to  anxiety 
for  the  health  of  her  child,  over  whose  couch  she  bung  in  M  - 
the  breatblessness  of  acute  suspense.  In  spite,  however,  of 
all  her  solicitude,  the  boy  grew  hourly  worse ;  till,  in  the 
anguish  of  her  helplessness,  she  sent  for  Mr.  Bently,  the  vil- 
lage clergyman,  in  hopes  that  his  prayers  might  move  the 
powers  of  heaven  to  spare  his  life.  Mr.  Bently  was  a  man  of 
calm  and  unobtrusive  piety;  and,  informed  of  Isabella's  wish 
to  see  him,  be  was  soon  beside  the  bed  which  contained  her 
afflicted  child.  For  a  few  moments,  be  stood  silently  con- 
templating the  innocent  features  of  the  little  sufferer.  "  Of 
such,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  tenderness,  "  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  A  violent  burst  of  grief  from  Isabella  roused  him 
to  a  recollection  of  bis  present  duty;  and,  placing  himself 
immediately  in  a  posture  of  supplication,  he  earnestly  besought 
the  Divine  Disposer  of  events  to  spare  her  boy.  Trembling 
in  every  nerve,  she  listened  silently;  an  til,  changing  his  form 
of  prayer,  Mr.  Bentley  implored  the  Almighty  to  pour  con- 
solation into  the  heart  of  the  bereaved  parent,  if  in  his  wisdom 
he  had  ordained  to  deprive  her  of  her  child—suddenly  he  felt 
himself  grasped  by  the  agonised  mother,  who  strove  to  arrest 
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bis  speeob.  u  Ob,  dot  that !"  faultered  *1*b  to  tfrong  bysteri- 
cal  emotion— "  .not  that!  Fray  only  for  his  recovery— I 
cannot— do,  I  cannot  bear  to  lose  him."  Extremely  shocked, 
Mr.  B.  turned  to  reprove  her;  bat  she  was  in  no  state  to  bear 
reproof.  Bewildered  and  terrified  at  her  own  presquo&ptaops 
impiety,  she  bad  sunk,  with  a  self-abased  imploring  look,  ajt 
his  feet. 

The  frown  which  had  darkened  the  good  man's  hrow,  was 
obliterated  by  a  tear,  as  he  gently  raised  her*  Scarcely  con- 
scious of  what  she  did,  she  bent  forward;  and,  fixing  her 
straining  eyes  upon  her  child,  perceived  that  he  had  fallen 
into  a  tranquil  slumber;  when,  placing  her  fore-finger  upon 
her  lip  to  enjoin  silence,  Mr.  Bently,  with  an  inward  ejacu- 
lation for  mercy  from  that  Being  whom  he  believed  she  had 
offended,  cautiously  withdrew.  From  that  hoipr,  every  indi- 
cation of  disease  seemed  to  have  left  the  child;  and  the  heart 
of  his  delighted  mother  glowed  with  gratitude  towards  heaven, 
as  she  again  felt  the  soft  pressure  of  his  eager  lips,  in  quest 
of  his  accustomed  nourishment. 

It  was  with  infinite  pleasure  that  Mr..  Bently  learned,  on 
repeating  his  visit  to  the  cottage,  that  the  little  Charles  bad 
been  pronounced  completely  out  of  danger.  On  recalling  to 
mind  Isabella's  impatience  under  affliction,  he  felt  an  earnest 
desire  to  converse  with  her  on  subjects  belonging  to  her  eter- 
nal welfare;  but,  to  bis  deep  regret,  no  such  opportunity  w*s 
afforded  to  him.  Relieved  of  her  fears,  Isabella  felt  supremely 
blest;  but,  remembering  not  the  hand  which  confetre^  the 
blessing,  she  devoted  her  time  to  the  flippant  conversation  of 
every-day  visitors,  who  came  to  intrude  their  congratulations 
on  the  recovery  of  the  child,  with  the  same  carelessness  with 
which  they  would  have  condoled  for  his  death;  t^eir  only  real 
motive  in  coming  at  all  being  to  rid  themselves  of  U499,  that 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  idle. 

As  ardent  natures  are  apt  to  be  but  too  exclusively  devpfcd 
in  their  attachments,  the  little  Charles  soon  became  the  great 
idol  of  his  mother's  affections;  in  her  adoration  of  him* fcr 
dependence  on  the  Almighty,  and  the  duty  she  owed  to  her 
own  kind  parents,  were  alike  forgotten  ;  her  cfyiJd  became 
the  only  object  in  earth,  or  heaven,  that  exclusively  .employ- 
ed her  thoughts.  The  aged  couple  did  not,  however,  murmur 
at  the  change;  experience  bad  convinced  them,  that  tfie 
human  affections  are  moat  prone  to  descend,  and  tbajt  while 
parental  love  is  the  last  ember  wbiclj  expires  in  the  spent 
heart  of  age,  the  filial  affections  are  quickly  outgrown  J>y 
fresher  feelings.  Charles  being  at  length  old  enough  jt#  ae- 
corapaqy  his  mother  in  hex  walks,  it  was  jto  her  a  sweet  aa)ue#- 
ment  to  bedeck  his  hrow  with  those  early  sprjpf;  flpijew 
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whose  budding  freshness  resembled  his  own  infancy,  and  in- 
nocence; or  in  summer,  to  fill  his  Up  with  loxuriant  fruits,  and 
to  direct  his  thoughts  to  the  enlivening  influence  of  that  sui} 
which  had  brought  them  to  perfection ;  or  when  the  fierce 
torrents  burst  from  their  wintry  beds,  to  lead  him  along  the 
rjdges  of  the  mountains,  and  point  out  to  him,  the  calm  gran- 
deur of  nature,  when  shrouded  in  the  repose  of  dissolution. — 
It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  loveliest  days  ip  autumn, 
that  Isabella  was  returning  from  one  of  these  rambles  with 
her  boy,  that  a  shriek  of  anguish,  vphich  seemed  to  proceed 
from  her  peaceful  home,  burst  on  the  stillness  of  the  air*  Pant- 
ing, and  fearful,  she  stopt  to  listen,  but  the  sound  had  ceased, 
and  all  was  still.    Sometimes  the  most  joyful  moments  of  life 
are  clouded  by  some  sudden  and  dark  reverse :  as  a  brilliant 
illumination  of  the  sky,  frequently   precedes   approaching 
storms.     This  bad  beep  one  of  the  happiest  days  in  Isqfwlla's 
life;  never  had  the  heavens  appeared  so  bright,  or  her  boy  so 
beautiful;  she  had  led  him  through  paths  richly  variegated  by 
the  brilliant  tints  of  the  fallen  foliage,  to  the  grove  where  she 
had  met  bis  father,  and  first  heard  his  t*le  of  love, — It  was  a 
consecrated  spot ;  and  recalling  to  memory,  as  she  lingered 
there,  her  husband's  planner,  and  mode  of  expression,  she 
gave  way  to  the  delusion  of  the  moment,  and  entered  into  an 
ideal  conversation  with  him,  which  she  continued  till  her 
heated  fancy  became  confused. — A  deep  horror  fell  tfppn  bpr 
senses:  and  starting  from  her  reverie,  she  shivered  as  a  chill 
air  circled  round  her,  and  something  fleeter  than  wind  rpshed 
quickly  past.    Recovering  from  the  shock,  she  rallied  her 
spirits,  and  taking  her  boy  by  the  Ijand,  began  to  retrace  her 
steps  towards  home.    She  knew  not  wherefore  she  bad  been 
alarmed;  she  bad  seen  nothing;  but  she  b?d  felt  the  prepence 
of  something  most  ghastly  and  terrible. — "  My  imagination  is 
strangely  perturbed  to-day,"  thought  Isabella,  as  the  jreneyed 
cries  of  grief  smote  her  ear;  when  reaching  the  dopr  of  the 
cottage,  she  rushed  impetuously  into  the  parlour,  and  beheld 
her  parents  beuding  in  an  agony  of  affliction  over  the  contents 
of  an  open  letter.    On  perceiving  her,  they  hastily  attempted 
to  conceal  the  scroll;  but  rendered  desperate  by  an  impulse  of 
fear,  she  wildly  snatched  the  fatal  paper,  and  encountering, 
at  the  same  moment,  the  commiserating  looks  of  ber  mother 
— "  He  is  dead,"  she  shrieked,  "  his  spirit  has  already  crossed 
me;"  and  without  further  confirmation  of  her  suspicion,  she 
fell  |nto  violent  convulsions.    Her  straggles  at  length  yielded 
to  a  heavy  stupor,  and  she  was  put  to  bed ;  but,  soon  recover- 
ing to  a  full  consciousness  of  her  widowed  state,  she  gave  way 
to  a  wild  rebellions  sorrow,  which  for  some  time  deprived  her 
of  her  reason. 
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Happily  these  violent  paroxysms  are  seldom  lasting,  and  are 
less  Injurious  to  the  mental  powers  than  the  slow  canker  of 
calmer  griefs.  As  when  the  sudden  conflict  of  the  elements 
subsides,  nature  assumes  even  a  softer  freshness ;  so  does  the 
mind  revive,  when  the  passion  that  laid  it  waste  has  been  ex- 
hausted. Persons  of  acute  feelings  are  commonly  averse  to 
have  their  wounds  probed  by  the  sympathy  of  condoling 
friends ;  but  when  left  to  themselves,  their  recovery,  wheto  ft 
takes  place,  is  generally  complete.  Isabella,  after  some 
months'  confinement  to  a  dark  and  lonely  apartment,  returned 
to  society,  and  was  won  back  to  something  like  happiness,  by 
the  smiles  of  her  boy ;  and  before  many  years  had  elapsed; 
she  felt  in  her  increasing  affections  towards  him,  that  the 
wound  had  closed  over  the  memory  of  bis  father. — Captain 
Edwards  bad  often  signified  a  wish  in  his  letters  to  Isabella, 
that  their  son  should  be  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
Charles,  too,  was  naturally  of  a  gay  and  valorous  disposition, 
fond  of  show,  and  eager  to  make  a  figure  on  the  great  theatre 
of  life.  The  time  bad  now  arrived,  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  bis  father,  he  was  to  be  sent  to  a  Military  Academy. 
At  parting,  he  cheered  his' disconsolate  mother,  by  holding  np 
to  her  view  representations  of  his  future  glory ;  while  she, 
with  all  a  mother's  pride,  anticipated  the  time,  when  at  bis  re- 
turn home,  she  should  behold  his  youthful  form  arrayed  in 
the  military  costume.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  we  never 
separate  for  a  long  period  in  this  world,  and  appear  to  each 
other  at  our  re-union  the  same  individuals  as  when  we  parted; 
nor  does  home,  however  endeared  to  our  remerabranoe,  ever 
seem  the  same  home  as  when  we  left  it.  How  different,  too, 
are  the  feelings  of  a  mother  and  a  son  at  parting,  when  the 
one  retires  to  quiet  and  solitude,  and  the  other,  freed  from  all 
the  shackles  of  childhood,  sets  out  "to  push  bis  fortune," 
amid  all  the  excitements  of  new  and  bustling  scenes. 

As  Charles  walked  forward  to  meet  the  London  Mail,  his 
eyes  wandered  impatiently  over  those  bills  which  bad  hitherto 
bounded  his  prospects,  and  then  settled  on  the  earth  with  that 
downward  look  which  we  assume  when  forming  plans  of  in- 
tense interest.  His  mother  retired  into  her  lonely  room,  and 
went  to  bed.  Meanwhile  Charles  reached  the  coach,  and  soon 
found  himself  associated  with  companions  whose  remarks  and 
modes  of  thinking  were  as  new  to  him  as  their  faces;  and, 
after  a  pleasing  journey,  he  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of 
London,  and  alighted  in  safety  at  the  place  of  his  destination. 

His  first  letter  to  his  mother  was  filled  with  the  most  trans- 
porting assurances  of  his  happiness,  and  lavish  encomiums  on 
the  engaging  qualifications  of  his  new  associates.  The  second 
was  less  lively;  and  contained  little  more  than  a  demand  for 
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a  supply  of  cash,  which,  though  extremely  inconvenient  at 
the  time,  Isabella  too  willingly  complied  with.  It  was  now 
a  considerable  time  before  she  again  heard  from  him;  and, 
when  she  did,  the  letter  contained  a  new  entreaty  that  she 
would  send  him  all  the  money  she  conld  spare;  and,  to  gratify 
this  request,  she  left  herself  without  a  shilliug.  After  this 
proof  of  her  indulgence,  no  intelligence  from  the  ungrateful 
Charles  reached  her  for  many  weeks;  while,  in  addition  to 
the  uneasy  feeling  his  silence  caused  her,  she  was  informed 
of  some  rumours  to  his  disadvantage.  His  unbounded  extra- 
vagance, and  the  mutinous  dispositions  he  betrayed,  had 
brought  on  him  the  resentment  of  his  tutors,  who  had  threat- 
ened to  expel  him,  if  he  did  not  amend  his  conduct  At  length, 
his  mother's  repeated  solicitations,  that  he  would  write,  were 
answered  by  a  letter  filled  with  indignant  complaints  of  the 
restrictions  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  a  threat  that  if 
•they  were  longer  continued,  he  would  break  through  all  re- 
strictions, and  leave  the  academy.  The  letter  concluded  with 
a  peremptory  demand  for  a  larger  supply  of  money,  and  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  was  greatly  in  debt.  This  commu- 
nication cost  Isabella  many  tears;  for  she  had  not  the  means 
of  immediately  complying  with  his  unexpected  demand.  Be- 
sides, a  second  report  of  his  increasing  thoughtlessness,  and 
of  his  being  addicted  to  profligate  society,  had  reached  her 
in  a  letter  from  a  friend.  Some  reproof  her  maternal  fears 
suggested  to  be  requisite;  but,  resolved  not  to  convey  it  in 
the  form  of  a  reproach,  she  secretly  disposed  of  her  jewels, 
that  her  rebuke  might  not  be  rendered  abortive  by  a  denial 
of  his  present  claim  on  her  indulgence.  The  letter,  en- 
closing the  money  which  she  thus  raised,  was  bathed  in 
tears,  and  contained  the  most  earnest  entreaties  for  his 
amendment,  with  a  request,  the  most  gently  insinuated,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  retrench  his  expenditure, 
as  she  no  longer  possessed  the  power  to  send  him  fresh  re- 
mittances. To  this  letter  no  return  of  post  brought  her  any 
answer;  and  the  pangs  of  supense  kept  her  feverish  and  rest- 
less. After  a  long  and  painful  interval,  she  was  half  reclin- 
ing on  a  sofa,  and  forming  plans  to  undertake  an  immediate 
journey,  in  quest  of  Charles,  when  Mr.  Bently,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  and  recent  horror  on  his  features,  entered 
the  parlour.  On  Isabella's  accosting  him  as  usual,  he  turned 
abruptly  from  her,  as  if  unable  to  return  her  salutations,  and 
walking  to  the  window,  stood  looking  from  tbeuce  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  silence;  bis  attitude  and  manner  were  alarm- 
ing;— her  heart  beat  tumultously,  for  she  knew  Mr.  Bently 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  learning  tidings  of  her  son.  Rising  in  an 
agitated  manner  she  approached  the  window  where  he  stood, 
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and  laying  her  band  with  an  Amotion  of  Mre  upori  btt  sfattolder, 
implored  bim  to  triform  ber  of  the  worst,  as  she  quickly 
guessed  that  he  had  sotnething  vfcry  disagreeable  to  unfold. 
"  Unhappy  woman  !"  he  replied,  "  alone  yon  mod  not  hear 
my  tidings,  you  wilt  need  support;  summon  yoor  parents  to 
your  aid,  add  I  wiil  speak,  though  would  to  God  another 
would  relieve  me  of  the  office."  With  an  effort  at  calmness, 
be  dretir  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  And  gently  pulled  the  bfell- 
stridg;  bat  A  piercing:  shriek  from  Isabella  bad  brought  her  pa- 
r£nts,  alarmed  and  breathless,  into  the  room,  where  they  be- 
held her,  pale  and  trembling,  and  holding  by  the  chair  for 
support.  They  turned  to  Mr.  Bently  for  an  explanation 
bt  the  cause.  Who,  summoning  all  his  fortitude,  mildly  said, 
"  we  Worship  a  God,  my  friends,  who  afflicts  us  only  that 
he  may  bring  us  to  himself.  He  has  permitted  a  sore  evil 
to  come  upon  this  house  ;  but  his  mercy  can  heal  the  wound 
his  justice  has  inflicted.  Tou  must  look,  my  child,"  address- 
ing  Isabella,  "  to  his  promises  of  eternal  happiness."  "  Put 
me  out  of  anguish,"  she  faultered,  sinking  back  on  her  seat, 
"  let  me  know  the  Worst,  let  me  hear  all  the  misery  of  tny 
fate. "  "  1  fear  the  shock  may  annihilate  your  existence,"  be 
solemnly  replied,  "  and  few  of  us  are  prepared  for  sudden 
death — but  1  linger  cruelly,  and  will  no  longer  withhold  from 
you  the  fatal  truth.  Tour  son,  your  poor  Charles,  was  ex- 
pelled the  Academy,  for  misconduct;  he  has  since  been  con- 
victed of  forgery,  atid  is  condemned/' 

The  frown  of  God  had  now  overshadowed  all  the  prospects 
of  Isabella's  life.  We  draw  a  veii  over  the  scene  which  follow- 
ed; for  who  can  describe  the  agonies  of  remorse,  or  shame; 
and  where  both  are  tinited,  who  can  sustain  the  conflict! 
That  evening,  and  for  many  following  weeks,  the  windows 
were  closed :  a  deep  silence  reigned  around  the  walls  of  tbe 
little  cottage,. and  the  rough  peasant  dropt  a  tear  of  pity 
as  he  passed  the  door ;  and  often,  in  tbe  deep  silence  of  mid- 
night, Isabella's  voice  was  heard  moaning  and  breathing  sup- 
plications to  heaven.  Throughout  the  day,  heart-struck  and 
heedless  of  all  that  was  passing  around  her,  she  lay  with  eyes 
half  closed,  and  her  finger  pressed  upon  some  favourite  pan- 
sage  of  the  bible.  Since  the  thunderbolt  of  her  son's  mis- 
conduct had  struck  her,  she  bad  never  oboe  mentioned  his 
name.  This  might  be  resentment. — It  might  be  a  penance 
she  had  inflicted  on  herself,  for  her  former  idolatry  towards 
him;  she  never  revealed  her  sentiments;  she  never  complained 
of  her  misfortunes;  till  after  many  months  of  silent  suffering, 
she  signified  a  wish  to  converse  with  Mr.  Bentley. 

On  entering  her  room,  he  found  her  sitting  opposite  to  the 
window,  and  half  reclining  against  the  pillow  of  her  bed  ; 
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her  eyes  were  lifted  towards  the  heavens,  and  the  pale  moon 
abed  its  beams  on  ber  snbdaed  and  ghastly  features ;  she  was 
dressed  in  fall  white,  and  presented  a  fearful  semblance  of 
her  former  self.  Mr.  Bently  started ;  but,  checking  himself, 
he  came  forward,  took  ber  passive  hand,  and  spoke  to  her  in 
the  mildest  accents  of  consolation.  Made  for  the  first  time 
sensible  of  his  presence,  she  convulsively  returned  the  pressure 
of  his  hand.  "  I  knew/'  she  said,  in  a  husky  and  hurried  tone, 
"  that  it  is  long  since  over ;  but  tell  me,  tell  me,  where  you  have 
laid  him. — He  perished,  I  know,  upon  the  scaffold !  In  my 
dreams  I  beheld  him  there."  "  He  did,"  interrupted  Mr.  Bently, 
mildly;  "but  he  died  a  christian,  and  perfectly  resigned; 
I  was  with  him  in  his  last  moments,  and  attended  his  remains 
back  to  his  native  place.  He  rests  in  the  village  church-yard* 
interred  in  the  grave  of  his  forefathers." 

Isabella  clasped  her  bands,  and,  raising  ber  eyes  to  heaven, 
remained  for  a  few  moments  lost  in  prayer.  Then  rising  with 
'difficulty,  and  resting  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Bently,  "  lead  me," 
she  said,  "  to  the  place:  there  is  no  longer  any  sin  in  the  re- 
quest" Mr.  Bently,  perceiving  her  weakness,  strove  to  die- 
euade  her  from  the  rash  attempt  of  exposing  her  feeble  form 
to  the  night  air ;  but  finding  ber  resolute,  he  forbore  to  irritate 
her  by  further  expostulation.  "  Let  us  go,"  she  eald,  "  the 
pale  moon  invites  ns ;  the  moon  is  a  friend  to  the  unhappy; 
and  never  more  may  the  returning  sun  afflict  me,  by  the 
bright  contrast  he  presents  to  the  darkness  that  1  find  within." 
Mr.  Bently  guided  her  from  the  room ;  and,  unperceired,  they 
left  the  house  together.  The  church-yard  was  partially  con- 
cealed by  a  few  scattered  trees,  which  waved  their  dark 
branches  o'er  the  silvered  graves.  Beneath  the  gloom  of 
these  Mr.  Bently  led  the  childless  mourner ;  they  paused  at  the 
faot  of  a  sod,  the  dark  outlines  of  which  seemed  to  reveal  the 
human  form.  Isabella,  with  her  eyes  resting  on  the  spot, 
stood  a  few  moments  in  silence.  But  nature  was  still  strong 
within  her ;  and  overcome  by  one  last  human  impulse,  she 
threw  herself  upon  tbe  turf,— extended  her  feeble  arms  to 
clasp  it—and,  in  tbe  effort,  expired! 


THE  SONG  OF  LOVE. 

Tb  taste  tbe  Jon  Lowe  could  Input, 


totuanTdajt,  when  Lore  wasyotmg,  Tte  taste  the  JopU^ewldtapatt, 

Sweet  taWnetoftd,  tweet  mgibe^g;  All  listen*  to  bis  wining  art : 

Otohllb  and  dales  hte  echoes  nutt^T"  He  stole  applause  Cromj every  heart, 
AUBstenU  to  his  melody.      ^^  Forever*  heart  gWd  sympathy. 

He  told  a  thousand  pleasing  things  t  Lore,  like  adream,  the  h«m  t>egmTd, 

^sweeter  Jar  tluuTe^staeE  White  Baanfty,  Mtttra*  dartagsfafld. 

The  bounftew  on  their  pldenwtags;  fltoodttrtWiitookVlon^andmfftf, 
Hope  flU'deaeiiiOttl  with  extecy.  ITem'dwitothegejYirlety.  j 
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ON  THE  PROPOSED  EQUALIZATION  OF  THE  CUfiAENT 
COTN  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

Mmi  btfi***e  Cork  Sriragfe  and  Liter+y &CM«».4»«i7,  Ittfc. 

tjNTii  this  measure  shall  have  been  some  time  in  operation,  to  at 
to  Familiarize  the  public  mind  with  the  new  rates  of  vajiue,  it  wiD  be 
a  subject  of  very  general  interest :  and  as*  there  is  a  surprising  degree 
of  misapprehension  ribrodd,  as  to  Its  effects  and  details,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  attempt  to  explain  ns  nature. 

Many  men,  or  the  'first  eminerice  in  the  commercial  world,  looked 
•on  the  equalization  of  the  currency  of  the  two  Kingdoms,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  great  importance  and  difficulty  of  acconrrtishment;  The  at- 
tention of  Government  was  directed  to  it,  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1804 ;  and  many  then  thought  it  likely  to  produce  some  ctmtentiori 
and  disturbance  in  this  country.  But  any  person  who  think*  <m  the 
aabjeet  will  perceive;  that  it  will  produce  no  change  in  the  tiitml  ve* 
4ue  of.  commodities;  and  that  the  only  consequences  df  thei 


latton  will  be,  a  greater  facility  in  reckoning  the  current  moatoy  of 
Ireland,  .and  in  transacting  business  with  her  more  prosperous  sister 
island. 

Complaints  have  been  a  thousand  times  made*,  of  the  unfajfcnass.af 
allowing  >le*s,  by  a  penny  in  the  shilling,  for  Irish,  than  for  English 
money  i  and  many  thjnk  that  the  contemplated  alteration  will  came 
a  pecuniary  gain  to  this  country,  egual  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
exchange.  .  But  the  majority  conceive,  that  it  will  be  hara  on  tbens 
to  give  a  silver  shilling,  which  is  now  13  pence,  for  12  pence:  and 
they  can  scarcely  believe,  that  when  we  shall  count  a  guinea  as  £1  Is. 
instead  of  £1  2s/9d. ;  and  a  sovereign  as  £l,  instead  of  £1  Is.  8d. ; 
they  will  still  be  unchanged  in  value.     In  short,  most  people  haw 

5'  on'fUsed  notions,  that  it  will  cause  a  change  in  real  Values ;  whereas 
He  chattae  will  be  only  Homind.  The  effect  will  be,  at  is  said  above, 
to  simplify  all  money  dealings,  especially  with  England ;— to  remove 
the  troublesome  absurdity  of  a  permanent  and  necessary  exchange 
between  tw*  portion*  of  the  same  state. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  explanation,  ft  will  be  coAvenieat  %o  as> 
suraie  that  our  Bank  of  Ireland  tokens  contain  the  proper  weight  of 
silver,  of  the  proper  degree  of  fineness  orpurity  :  that  is,  that  a  ten- 
penny  bit,  for  instance,  is  as  good  value  Tor  10  pence  Irish,  as  a  new 
shilling  is  for  1 2  pence  English,  or  IS  pentfe  Irish.  It  is  not  because 
our  copper  coin  has  the  Irish  harp  on  it,  that  we  give  IS  pence,  for 
a  shilling,*  wfticR  passes  m  England  for  12  flEtojpfe ;  bat  because 'Cur- 
teen  of  bbxpstice  Weigh  ^o  more  than  twelve  Engl  rah  pence.  It  is 
the  same  with  regard  to^  silver :  a  sovereign  passes  for  £l  Is,  8jL  of 
our  Bank  tokens ;  wfule  it  exchanges  for  only  £l  In  England.    This 


not  arise  from  any  dapreeiaiiom  of  Irishmoney  j  but  Hfotn  the 
Aot>tbat  38  if  our  tenpeimy  bits,  of  £1  Is.  6d.,  jpeigpi  *ty «»  MMk 
At  exactly  «0  English  shillings.  A  found:  Troy  wnight  of  silver 
makes  Jtttfs.  Bnglkfrcoia i;  bat  it  makes  .£*#*:  2d.  Irish.  An  Irish 
pound  note,  of  those  at  present  ia  efecojftiea,  or  24  teapenny  tofceneV 
will  be  reckoned  about  16s.  5£dL  sterling,  after  tjbe  change  k»  ooiv 
rency ;  aa&msny:  imagine  that  tins  will  cause  a  Jots  tb<tiienv  on  the 
tnanqyjhey  miy  h4ve  in  their  'hands  at  the;  tone.  Bufelel  then-  ro- 
fleet,  that  even  now,  they  do  not  pass  for  more  than  that  amount  otf 
nthwr  shilUags.  A  guine*  passes  in  England  for  41  <ls. ;  and  though 
we ;  no v  count  it  £1  /fis;  ^L,  we'  Will,  even  now,  give  only  $1  stiver 
Jhttlingsibr  it;  therefore,  When  that  guinea  shall  be  l|ese,  as  in  .Eng- 
land, counted  only  21  shillings;  when  *  sovereign  or  an  English  pound 
aotwfshaH  ^ease  among  us  to  be  reokooedVat  more  than  fO  sbittngs; 
and  when  our  present  pound  (whether  paper  or  silver)  ishall  be  \& 
Jofed  ar  only  18*.  5$d.  t  it  i*  evident  that  thtjt  will  still  be  unchanged 
in  tea*  value;  tecausether,  even  now,  pass  for  these  apparently*  dfr 
JitfiifsJtedamounra  in  Engfasb  silver.'  Nobody  gives  20  shillings  now 
s*sr;an  Irish  note  of  20  shillings ;'  nor  will  that  note  thlmbfe  given  for 
a  *  less,  amount  of  .tfrese  pieces  than  now;  therefore;  ilwiil.thed  pass 
lor  ;the  isaine  weight  of  coined  isHveiw^the  same  real  value,  as  now. 
.'fibongh  ^sovereign  ia  no w  called  £X  Is*  8d.,  and  agninea  £1  2s.  9d., 
jloipattoa  gives  these  amounts  ^English  silver  for  them—^none  give 
21  English  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  a  sovereign,  or  22  English 
ehiHmgs  and  nine  pence  for  a  guinea— they  give  only  as  many  sriver 
ahUlhigs  or  crowns  .for  them  npw,  at  they  will  when  (he  one  thall  be 
naUod  81  jfcsffings  and  the  other  £0?  shillings. 

<HBTmg.thjia:endeaKOUTed  to  explain  the  intended  alteration  in  the 
nominal  valad  of  coins,  in  every  point  of  view,  it  remains  to  add  a 
little  about  contracts,  and  bills  of  ejeehangei 

Exchange  is  at  par  now,  when  for  a  bill  on  London  of  £100, 
we  give  £108  6s.  8d.,  or  8|  per  cent,  advance :  and  when  a  bill  on 
Ireland  for  £100  sells  in  England  for  £92  6s.  lf£d.,  or  8f  per  cent. 
diminution.  This  difference  of  8  J  per  cent.,  of  a  penny  in  the  shil- 
ling, arises  from  the  above  difference  hi  the '  weight'of  silver  coins ; 
lor  s&yerirthe  standard  in  both  countries.  Exchange  is  above  par, 
khan  the  jdemahd  .for  bills  'on  .England  is  greater' thiamine  supply  ; 
and  ire  are  willing  to  give  a.  little  injore  than  }he\r  real  Value  for  them, 
rather  than  be  at  the  trouble,  expense,  and  risk  of  sending  cash. 
Thus,,  when-exchange  is  at  9,  per  cent.;,  we  give  two-tnfrds,  or  13*  4d. 
per  cent,  more  than  the  real  amount  for  a  boll :  anfivkd  tersd,  ifhen 
exchange  is  two-tbinjs  per  cent,  falottf  par,  which  it  is  at  7|,  ,we  get 
a  bill  for  £100  at  1 3s.  4-d.  under  its  real  value.  ThI*  t*fkes  place  when, 
file. supply  of  hills  on  England  exceeds,  the  ikmand,  or  when  the  sup* 
ply  in  'England,  of  bills  oh  this  country,  falls  short  of  the  demand  ; 
Wdi  jpnf^fiUy  occurnp^  together^  s^  mutual  cause' and  effect.        . 

When  the  equalization  of  currency  takes  place,  exchange  wijl  be 
at  par  when  a  bill  on  London  will  s£H  herb  for  £100 ;  and  when  a  bill 
on  this  country  will  sell  there  for' the  same/  It  will  be  two-thirda 


ir,  when  it  oasts  £100  IS*.  4*1*  e*  19a.  4eV  over  its  real 
st»  Exchange  on  Ireland  will  then  be  said  in  England  to  be 
two-thirds  per  cent,  iekm  per;  and  a  Mil  Oil  this  country  wltt  sell 
there  for  &9  6a.  &d*  or  13a.  4d.  under  its  real  vain*  Oft  the  ce«v 
tsary»  whemoKcbengein  England,  onthttce4JU>rryt  *riHtatiio4bnds 
per  cent,  mhoce  par,  a  bill  on  a  banker  or  merchant  here,  will  sell 
there  for  £100  13s.  4d. ;  and  in  this  country ,  a  bill  on  England  wiM 
Mag  only  £99  6a>8dL;  because  exchange  will  then  be  fcfetv  parte 
Ireland. 

.  Debts  contracted,  or  bargains  made,  before  the  equeujutticsvnsjst 
be  all  diminished  by  one*tbtrteenth  of  their  nominal  taloe  when  that 
change  takes  place,  that  the  actual  value  may  remain,  undisturbed. 
Thus,  a  salary  or  rent  of  £/!9  per  annum,  will  then,  in  order  sonuasv 
item  the1  same  red  value,  be  rated  at  £48.  By  supposing  *  debt  or 
rent  in  guineas,  we  shall  clearly  see  that  the  real  value  srill.be  still 
Ihesasaew  A  debt  of 10  guineas,  if  paid  now,  iSTated£ll  7n.«A>; 
and  If  left  due  till  after  the  equalisation,  will  bo  paid  with  £10  10s.: 
yet*  notwithstanding  this  nominal  reduction  of  the  debt  from  £11  9s. 
Gd.  to  £10*.  10s;,  she  same  ten  gold  pieces  that  pay  it  now,  must  be 
given  to. pay  it  then— it  will  still  be  a  debt  of  10  guineas.  The  same 
number  of  silver  sbatthigs,  also,  anil  be  necessary  Uvdiedfesrgoit  J— 
the  same  weight  of  coined  money,  whether  stiver  or  goM^ii  short, 
the  same  real  value,  as  now— though  the  nomuml  value  be  IT*  6aV 


This  change  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  will  cause 
some  perplexity  atnrst,  by  disturbing  the  nominal  value  of  every 
thing :  but  it  will  soon  be  found  to  simplify  and  facilitate  business, 
nearly  as  much  as  any  of  the  measures  for  removing  ancient  dogs 
upon  commercial  intercourse,  that  have  been  elected  by  our  present 
enlightened  and  excellent  ministry. 
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PUBLIC   EVBN-T8. 


At  tboconmieoreoaentof  tbe  lest  month, 
public  attention  wm  directed  |o  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Mexican  Congress,  under 
tJbe  new  federel  cowrtitutioo,  One  of  tbe 
lint  acts  of  th*  new  renobuc,  .wee  the  ep- 
propriation  of  80,000  dollar*  per  annum, 
for  the  education  of  young  men,  natives  of 
the)  country,,  in  the  principles  of  ~ 


Agriculture,  Political  Economy,**.  Nee*. 
ly  about  the  same  period,  we  learned  that  in 
France,  the  Lancasterian  JBcheokv  Read- 
log  Booms,  and  latcrery  Club*,  were  either 
abut,  or  subjected  to  the  moat  vexatious 
restriction*.  Early  in  the  month  rumour* 
were  in  circulation,  that  a  revolution  had 
taken  place  in  Mexico,  which  a?igj»twitha 
tolerable  degree  of  certainty  be  traced  to 
tbe  interested  speculations  of  the  Stock  Ex- 


K  to  state  that  tberesftrtcf  hisjiaeftey 
too  likely  to  prove  correct 
In  relation  to  Greece,  we  hare  had, 
during  the  month,  much  speculation.— 
We  cannot  conceive  any  cwvunwHeaei 
more  nnlbttunate,  than  that  tbe  Russian 
Autocrat  should  become  an  umpire  between 
the  Greeks  and  Torfcs.  There  are  certain 
historical  recollection*  nlnaa,  obtruding 
themselves  upon  our  attention,  preclude 
us  from  anticipating  any  salutary  result* 
the  proponed  wterference. 


Th*  last  month'*  army  list 
that  in  addition  to  the  powerful  opposition 
of  toe  BuinesebneaairVoosenktakpra. 
vail*  amaogst  our  troops  in  India*  Tha 
nature  and  extent  of  the  resource*  of  the 
Binneae,  have  not,  we  conceive,  been  pro* 
parly  estimated  in  Europe..  From  sitae- 
non»  character,  and  habits,  we  bare  been 
led  to  regard  them  as  the  most  decided  and 
the  most  formidable  opponents  to  British 
authority  in  India* 

A*  the  month  advanced,  we  received  tha 
gratifying  intelligence  of  the  liberation  of 
Peru,    The  reign  of  Spanish  tyranny*  in 


The  Turns  are  represented  as  preparing 
for  tha  approaching  campaign,  Toe  ac- 
counts which  we  received  of  the  stale  of 
the  capital,  exhibit  it  in  the  most  humi- 
liating point  of  view.  The  Government 
in  fret,  to  have  been  reduced  to  the 
snopoft '  tbssw- 
t  rVeedemaad 


mentions,   aslve*  in  a  eruaade 


The  neigulsMffhood  of  Alsffors  has  beesi 
eisited  by  an  «ariaqua*t,  •  The  town  Of 
BledaisxlestroyedV  Ovt  of  n  population 
amounting  to  15,000,  scarcely  900  have 
been  esveau 
It  ha*  pleased  the  Emperor  of  CfatnaJe 
me  aprochunanon  in  me  FtUn-  Ooasnv, 


i  country,  _      

waa  speedy  and  decisive.  Eight  thouasnd 
Spaniards,  including  fifteen  General  OnV 
cere,  capitulated,  and  were  made  prisoner* 
of  war."  The  Spaniards  are  permitted  to 
return  to  then*  country,  upon  tbe  condition 
of  M  not  carrying  arms  against  America* 
daring  tbe  war  or  indepenoonce," 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  we  re- 
cord with  great  pleasure.  Bolivar,  after  a 
brilliant  career  of  victory,  lays  down  the 
dictatorship  of  Peru,  and  expresses  his  de- 
termination to  resign  the  presidency  of 
Colombia. 

It  was  rumoured  during  the  course  of 
tbisinoothttbata&nfiresswastobehcJd 
at  Panama,  consisting  of  Deputies  from  all 
the  Kcw  American  States.  The  object  of 
ng  was  stated  to  be,  the  adoption 
es  for  the  inutuel  protection  and 
hvprovemant  of  the  dinVrent  governments, 
winch  hnvchpning  from  the  ruins  of  Span- 
ish despotiam. 

Advices  from  India  reached  us  in  the 
i  of  the  month,  from  flhr  A.  Camp- 
.  of  i  successful  expedition  against 
Montabaeva  seaport,  town  and  fortress, 
to  the  eastward  of  Rangoon,  The  troops 
under  the  comuiand  of  this  dieunrntaroed 
officer,  have  been  again  tuccessful     vVc 


relative  to  the 

«  It  is  a  Proclamation  Of  the 
of  China,,  grounded  en  a  despatch  fro- 
one  of  the  Governors  >■  the  Governor  of 
the  Ptovinceefx^nmaa^-evibghvg -under 
liisattenekis»thesaweeftaer>osmom  The 
Governor  states,  that  the  fiirmese  are 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  English,  and 
hare  been  defeated  in  saostof  the  engage- 
inenta which  they  have-Wtberto bsriTand 
he  recommesried  that  on  the  frontier  to- 
ward* the  Bh-meee  territory,  there  be  erect- 
ed, « fortifications  and  tower*'  toproveuttuc 
violation  of  the  Chinos*  territory  by  either 
of  the  parties.  The  Emperor  directs  that 
a  Hue  of  rbrtincntkm*  be  erected  all  along 
the  frontier*,  according  to  tbe  recommen- 
datkm  of  the  Governor. " 

We  learned,  in  ihe  course  of  the  month, 
that  Cuba  is  about  to  declare  its  indepen- 
dence of  Spain,  and  that  it  fe  supposed  H 
will  join  tbe  republic  of  Colombia. 

In  France,  the  passing  of  a  recent  law, 


progress  ci 
hair  of 


chary  specimen  of  the  prevailing  errors 
nhkh  yet  exist  in  nations  affecting  to  call 
Ihtmsssvas  civilised,  ;upon  the  relative  con- 
nexion between  crimes  and  punishments. 

In  a  Domestic  point  of  view,  the  great 
question  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation, 
occupied  pontic  attention  from  the  coin*, 
menceraent  of  the  month.  Won  the  se- 
cond reading,  when  Mr  Peel  had  express- 
ed hwaeseiininslkei  te  take  the  sense  of 
the  House,  it  was  carried  in  favour  of  tbe 


,  by*  majority  of  27;  50*  Mem-       To  Mr.  Fori  nut  te  grfOBjnent  pmlse 
*    Ire  of  the  tellers  aiid  the  tpea*-    for  Mi  «  Jury  Consolidation  MIL"    This 
attendance.  Bill  Introduce*  three  amendments  in  the 


>)  being  in  attendance.  Bill  Introduces  tbrM  amc 

WenbJoinabTirfTiewtf  th»pffii|te*    Jury  J*wj*jt  (*w  obis, 
r  mud  against  the   measure,   since  the    mit  to  the  consideration  of 


of  the  importance  of  which,  we  conceive 
snore4  cett'be  btrif  one  oprmon. 

"the  4rsl  of  these  a  hi  fc  mode  of 
summoning  common  juries*  Ili  sneitio  iu- 
nes'lMve  been*  Minmnonedby  mepetty  con- 
Stable;  terearler,  She  Ilsto  to  Wmae>  but, 
dad  the persons summoned  by  <he eftprch- 
wssdeiw  and  oversews,  a  more  respecoJJle 
«lasBofm*n,and  more  aboye  any  rabtrre 
of  interest. 

•  "A  second  amendment  is  in  the  extern. 
ston  of  me  qualiffcation  of  special  jor$rs.-->. 
'Under  she  existing  law,  mr  persons  but  es- 

m~Ha&mT*r  fWs,  and  the  consemieneeis,  thatbentej 

509— ExdwWe  oC*  ■Mandhants,   and   immense  caprtsjlanf  m 

fttlsrs  and  wholesale  trades,  bate  fritherfb  always  been 

»     .:   *  . ,    .      ^  ^psahse.  excluded.  Mr.  Peel  proposeafhet  all  these 

:.foJ*/«*»>^^  ft'wttibn<M^  classes  of  persons  shaU^Thet^ffer  cotm 

with*  tfiweioss  Majority  was.in  Kin;  petent  to  act  as  special  jurors. 

mm  raonati  rwsnetiPg  ,«f joaS  Minubosa,  .    «  But  the  third,  and  most  inn) 

when  the  Bill  was  lost  in  the  Wb  by  a  ni«idmentmmeerfstWlaw,kinM 

TVSS9^  ^^T'^ltiJNprity *as  adopted  toform,or  «*ifi* termed,! 

^^ybnt^M^^teiri^LariM  e^uu^rtes.     Upori thtt pert oTfliesuh. 

«i^»pi  y  ■  ipii  hmb  ■./piwiwiw  uwri  iih  uiesM  or  toe  iking'S'WoveFiipjettt,  most'  patrioti- 
S^JL^f  ^LfS?"1  bLa  J*Vrfc7rf  «Myand  cmistrtutlonally  proposes,^ the 
W^mkh  msewmstanee,  if megwssedis-    names  of  allihoiiersbhebwfiflea  to  serfe 


est ffiwmwafc   ■■  ssspei w»en»  n  «wgware,«us-  names oTsiJ^heiiersonetaMhfied  to  asm 

ppje4.to  rost  mjurthopmmUhnaloqtrine  of  bn  speeial  juries  hi   London and  Weal- 

yimbera  aione»me  soqsud  regard  as  a  more  minster,  ami  in [entry  coonty-iti England, 

^imBSi!ifHmi^9ffm  'IMaP*»»**o*n  shaUbewrittenmaoo(>kja#benu^^ 


JPP**l****?!?,,rg4il1  ^P^»»«f  on^rw^tlM^e^u^toahniiQYodo^ 

wWN»f»_Lk  •       ,    .  according  to  the  actual  nnmher  of  special 

flSognfr  ov.thygh4Ma<wiaJI  .Majority  jiirowi*  a  county.    A  number  o>c3Se- 

<mf^  mtmesjciflar  Jess  sheania.  J818,  *  quel  to  the  number  of  persons  so  qualified 

<Wgy^^*jg  MrjoHlhnawni  prate  the  Solsm,  should  be  then  numbered  in  the 

*^*^*^<*om^  same  manner,  one,  too,  three,  &c;  which 

Xhe  Ayes  lalitS,  ware  e^  «.„„  ahoU  be  put  into  a  ^cr  gloat,  and 

.si,iiULi,,u.,M,aM  -««*  lortyweignt  of  them  drawn  outTt^  the 

_    .  .Linn   mil  hi    IBBniji  nflQO  manner  of  a  ballot,  br  an  officer  '  Tfcm 

jmtfi+WMmmiimB.  the  manner  now  fmrsnedV' 


UTERARYANBrjgfCIENTlPfC  INTELLIGENCE 

■,m*+n  wmom*h*mu*E  are  .attended  by  committees  of 

JBWi 


^^' *£Lwl*y  J*?*  *• ; W  *A]SJuV  *be  connected  with .  the  Institution,  and  "by 

-J**!!??^^^  inmy^itorarygentlomonofotlmrco^ 

rt^3eWin^,aterlmiia«edTn  the  usual  ttons.    1  W^^n  ts  are  *hu«  broutf*  bo- 

*****}  ^W^W*  of  ou*  readers  lore  the  view  of  the public;  partfcularryejr 

^,9gwm^tjwm  the  account,  that  their  r^igkms«iss^ia^widA*ewfct  irf 

hare AeapnMj >een given -ta-the  public  the  prospect  of  this  has  an  influence  ow 

The J^P^«i*^j<u  amothv from  their  studios,  during  ther  whole  period  of 

1st  November  tdl  Jst.May;  a»df  at  the  than- attendance.  These examihatiomio^- 

7&£  ^f  $m**S*:2*mi*e*  *****  «W.P«rtr  e  week;  and  are  followed  by 

S?"H?  ?!?•  Wf«».d»flatjsnt  courses  of  thedklxibution  of  (immlnmt  to  those  wfto 

^^S^^lLth*3rl^VO'|,,aDM!?,Ud-    ^oboo  excel  in  the  ausweAg;a«^iBth^ge«erai 

^^amwuoas  are  ope**  the,  tmblic,  and  busioesf  of  the  cks*»  during. the  *SortT 


Litem*  totdXtiimtjk  Jb&BigekAe. 


*-- -T-  ♦  ^f'm f*  ©f  nriwtfiimnj  hyjhe 
ectilfe,  toofc  place  in  the  Couuooo  Halt, 
oo  Saturday last, in theeresenoa or?  a. great 
number  of  literary  genUemen*  and  otoera, 
whowara4^tii^todoytbeintcsMtti«8Q«tie. 
JU  dor  limits  tip  not  allow  us  to  give  tad 
particuaus  of  the  procnnriinej%  we  stall 
,  merely  notice  tire  premiums  of  the  grans* 
importance,  and  of  the  most  general  iaee* 

•Tie  gold  medal,  annually  offered  iter 
the  bestEasaj  on  «  prescribed  subject,  we* 
adjudged  to  Sir,  Thome*  Hon***,  on*  of 
-U19  Mrtjienietioal  assistants  in  the  Ina*u- 
wn,  xorao  Essay  on  "  Conuaenee;  jnclotb 
in* ,»  ftfcetch.  of  its  history*,  and  a  view  of 
oTita  effects  on  Learnings  Liberty;  Pone* 
Jattkm,  AgroUI^,;aixiTWrnBaenc'' 

Premiums  were  alio  given  UtMr*  garnet 
Shields,  of  JUsbujrn*  and  *»  .Mr.  Joseph 
,M<2\li*iec.  of  tetnftepetriek*  -far  E**ys 
oa4be$4bcto  jtenilung  from  the  aUsee* 
•  of.  the.  ~ 


Belles  Umm  •he\4»h  fee*  of  Locke*. 


Johnson's  Lives  of  Cowley,  Milton,  and 
Pope*  wera-nrsaaifcsd  tor.  adfltionai  «- 
sjsninatien.  In  the  QTaieinaaion  on  the 
first  worn,  the  object  was  to  eseertam  wan- 
ther  toe  students  ana)  an  anosmia  know- 
ledge of  Locke's  opinions,  and  conM  apply 
to  their  itlnjWarion  tan  mast  «Mmved 
principles  of  modern  Intellectual  fniJo- 
■ophV;  a&imJk&Kfibrrti**  ascertain  the* 
recoOection  of  the  facts  and  dates'  men- 


India  dy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— to  Mr. 
Robert  TAtUrsoVi,  or*  Belfast,  Tor  an  ac- 
count df  Lough  Keigb^and.to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam ftowlin,  one  ofthe  IxUwemafical  as- 
aiaUuits  in  the  Injti^tkin,/er  a  Stateftfcal 
Account  of  the  Parish  of  Gieyaobey^ 

Our  readers-  are  probably  aware,  that 
general  certificates,  or  diplomas,  corre* 
apondinrto  a  degree  in  arts,  are  given  by 
the  Faculty  to  atudeota,  at  the  and  of  their 
literary  and  scientific  curriculum  ;  after  a 
lengthened  examination  on  Classics,  Lo- 
me and,BeUfl»  Lettoss,.  Metaphysics  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  Mathematics  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy. 

Various  arrangements  are  adopted  for 
jpromottng  emulation,  and  exciting  to  a 
wider  range  of  study,  which  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  mention*  Hiese  subjects,  arejrroup- 
ed  together  in  three  divisions :  I.  Classics) 
II.  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic  and  Belles 
Lettres;  I1L  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  To  each  of  these  divisions, 
various  collateral  topics  are  added,  on 
which  those  who, distinguish  themselves 
are  allowed  to  be further  examined;  and  a 
silver  medal  is  given  to  the  student  who 
excels  m  each.  Oh  ihe  present  occasfdn, 
the  medal  for  ftte  first  mVislon  was  adjudged 
ito  Mr.  John  Hincks,  of  the  Itostiftition; 
Tire  medal  for  the  second,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
'Hcmsron,  alrtafymeuttoried;  and  the  Me- 
dal rjgr  the  third,  to  Mr.  James  Houston, 
of A/nrord. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects, 
ftfr  the  additional  examinations  In 'the  dif- 
ferent divisions,  to  Which  the  candidates 
for  these  medal*  submitted.  !hi  'Classics, 
Ixmffmus  on  theftabtfme  was  added  to  the 
usWi  course  of  <?reek  reading;  and,  fn 
Latm.  Cicero's  'Offices ;  of  which  works, 
we  srodehts  were  required  to  show  a  Criti- 
cal knowledge.  In  the  second  division, 
besides  the  subjects  illustrated  in  the  lec- 
tures on  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic  and 


tkmed,  their  knowledge  of  ihe  general 
principles  of  criticism  introduced,  and  their 
acquaintance'  with  the  works  of  the  peats 
to  which  a  refesewce  is  made*  In  the 
third  division,. in  addition  tcrthe  junior 
course  of  Mathematics,  the  students  were 
examined  oh  Spherical  Trigonometry,  the 
Theory  of  Conic  Sections  and  other  Curves, 
with  Che  Eldotehtr  of  the  D|n«reattie*  anal 
Integral  Calcutta*  Qhosrions  were  also 
pfotjoeed)  arising  out  of  the  nehnl  eoniie 
of  Natural  Philosophy . 

"AMM  fetamliaifieiaT  on  *  MaMLulkTltB, 
the  following  questions,  ent  of  many  oafcs*e> 
*^affaa&H^b^tl»  Students, 
Ontke  Junior  Jtafaneticei  Cbnrssv 
1.  Given  the  perimeter  and  altitude  of 
an  isosceles  triangle  j  to  construct  k. 

A.  Given  the  diagonals  and  the  ratidef 
tne  sides  cfs  parallelogram  J  to  construct 


it 


angle  < 

triangle  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  of  the 
seguwntt  next  the  vertex,  ie  a  mean  pro- 
santmnes  netween 'tsjs  essBsanej  nans'ese 
base.    Required  a  proof. 

*  Iftha  Vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  he 
double  of  one  of  the  angles  at  Ihe  base, 
the  rectangle  under  the  sides  is  equal  to 
the-rectaagle  under  the  base  and  the  line 
bisecting  the  vertical  angle. 

A*  Otven  the  base,  theiiinerenceof  the 
sides,  and  the  difference  of  the  angles  at 
the  base  of  a  plane  triangle  $  to  constroetit. 

6.  In  a  given  circle,  to  inscribe  a  fec- 
tan#e  having  its  sides  fn  a  given  ratio, 

7.  Prove  the  fourth  proposition  of  the 
second  book  of  Euclid  bV  proportion. 

8.  On  a  given  base  to  construct  a  ffi- 
angTe  having  its  other  sides  In  a  given  ra- 
tio, and  its  area  a  maximum. 

9.  Prove  that  the  segment*  of  the  base 
of  s  triangle  made  by  a  perpendicular,  are 
nroportional  to  the  cotangents  of  the  ad- 
jacent angles  at  the  base ;  and  show  from 
this  a  method  of  resolving  a  triangle,  when 
two  sides  and  the  contained  angle  are 
given. 

10.  Prove  the  third  proposition  of  the 
sixth  book  of  feuclid  by  trigonometry. 

11.  Prove  that  the  We  of  a  plats  tri- 
angle is  to  the  sum  of  the  sides,  as  the  co- 


38*  AOwnry  md  ScimKjk  JiiMWjpwifiii. 


the  *«  rf  talf  rt.  «!«*««:.  rfth.«gk.   J* 
at  the  bate.  tMtqtianorCM 

Resolve  tliefoUowmgeqiiaiiens:-.         sic*. 


»*  — ff~  ts* 


11.  In  •  right  aBgtod,teMC«to,«plwriciJ 
triangle,  the  stneofoneof  the  equal  angles 
fetotfceatoeof  U',  as  the  radius  is  to  the 
cettne  of  half  the  hypotenuse. 


of  half  the  hypotenuse. 
19.  To  taffjstigate  the  mote  of  finding 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  my  of  the 
heevscriy  bodies  fVomltarig^aecension  and 
inetfcm;  end  conversely. 


<toii7SeWJie**«H«n^  l&Oi?«nthol 

.     ^_            •»*+*»*  .^i/a     R*  two  fawwn  stars;  to  flirt  Platitude,  k^ 

*  Prove  tent— gXSiB^^^    +  **•»  fW*  «««naton,  and  dedinotkm. 

&  Prove  that  4cds  As--cos3AJL3cosA.  16.  Find  the  duterential  of  (n+  a> 

4.  In  a  plain  triangle,  prova  ftom  the 


1*  Fhri  the  interna  c*d^-£v~-_ 
HBc — '  **  Uieaw*       17.  FlDdtbeetpationof  the  parabola, 

A.  In  a  spherical  triangle,  prore  that  the  b0Jj^  .*.  ..     JLjlLlMMMMt  „*  a.  ^^^ 
.toe. of  the  sides  are  jpSiportional  to  the       **  ZZ^J^iftt  rf  **  c"m 

.ines  of  the  opposite  angle*  from  the  fun-  1^S?^"&^L».««. 
4anentalforn^coso^coiAain6wc       **  Kiidtheaienoftneawiecufye. 

+  cos  6  cose  Weiegrettliatoiirlhiilted^notallowoi 

&    Given  the  enn'a  declination  at  •  to  notice  all  the  subjects  for  promt 

1»-  preacribed  in  the  other  cJaatei;  and 


gfom  hour,  en  a  give*  o^,  to  fed  the  la-    preacribed  in  the  other  classes;  and  the 

tasBde*  other  procotdlnirn  of  the  Meeting,  which 

7.  What  two  places  on  the  tropic  of  moat  he  intereemv  to  all  who  observe  ' 


Belfast?  

&  Trace  the  mutations  in  the  signs  of   further  particulars 
the  cbosd  of  a  variabtodrciuar  arc.  r^ 


progrees  of  literary  institutions  hi  this 
country;  but  we  shall  perhaps  give  some 
further  particulars  in  our  next  Number. 


AGRICUTURAL  REPORT,  FOR  APRIL. 

THE  oldest  Inhabitant  of  this  country,  and  most  intelligent  farmer;  and  we  are 
does  not  recollect  a  more  favourable  seed-  persuaded,  from  our  own  knowledge,  and 
time  than  that  which  we  have  experienced  from  extensive  inquiries,  that  his  resaexka 
this  year.  The  oats  were  all  committed  to  are  well  founded.  In  addition  to  his  ob- 
earth  in  good  time,  and  under  the  most  serrations,  we  would  recommend  the  trial 
promising  circumstances.  Nothing  can  be  of  an  experiment  which  is  mid  to  have  sue- 
more  delightful  than  the  appearance  of  the  ceeded  very  remarkably  in  Scotland,  vis. 
country,  since  the  late  refreshing  showers.  «  Planting  the  rese-moof  mwMfoarrea|Po- 
Wbests  are  covering  the  ground  with  vi-  tatoes,  at  the  distance  of  9  or  10  inches,  be* 
gorous  shoots;  clovers  and  grasses  are  early  tween  each  seed,  in  the  drill."  About 
and  promising  beyond  precedent ;  and  the  one-third  of  the  potato  should  be  planted, 
culture  of  potatoes  is  more  advanced  than  without  being  farther  cut.  It  is  said  that 
we  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  it  at  so  early  this  mode  will  yield  a  larger  and  better 
a  period.  We  recommend  an  article  on  crop,  than  any  other;  and  also,  that  whae- 
jPafotoe  Culture,  in  our  present  Number,  ever  it  is  pursued,  curled  stalks  are  very ' 
to  the  serious  perusal  or  our  agricultural  rarely  to  be  found, 
friends.    It  is  written  by  an  experienced  Z* 

Finlsy,  Printer,  BeUatt 
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EXCURSIONS  IN  ULSTER. 


LETTER  V—LOUGH  DERGH. 

PetUgo,  23d  July,  1824. 
Dear  6 

We  arrived  here  at  one  o'clock;  and,  after  remaining  a 
abort  time  to  procure  information  and  a  guide,  set  oat  on 
foot  for  the  far-famed  Lough  Dergh. 

Its  distance  from  this  place  is  said  to  be  only  three  miles 
and  a  half,  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  to  us  it  appeared  to 
be  much  farther.  A  country  road  leads  in  this  direction 
for  upwards  of  a  mile ;  after  leaving  which,  we  passed  over 
the  mountains,  following  a  path,  which  the  number  of  devo- 
tees who  visit  the  island  had  marked  too  distinctly  to  be 
mistaken.  After  walking  for  what  appeared  to  us  a  very, 
long  time,  over  the  heath-covered  mountains,  exposed  to  a 
burning  sun,  without  a  breeze  of  air  to  refresh  us,  though  on 
so  high  a  situation,  we  at  length  got  a  sight  of  Lough  Dergh 
and  its  islands ;  and  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  the  lonely 
house  of  the  boatman,  who  ferries  the  votaries  over  to  their 
devotional  exercises.  A  situation  more  solitary  and  bleak  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,  than  that  which  has  Men  chosen  for 
this  great  religious  station.  The  Lough,  which  is  said  to  be 
about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  high  hills,  which  rise  on  all  sides,  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  cultivation  and  are  covered  with  heath  from  the 
base  to  the  summit  In  its  whole  oirouit  there  are  only  four 
houses  to  be  seen,  which  being  situated  on  the  sides  of  the 
barren  mountains,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another, 

3d 
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instead  of  enlivening  the  scene,  rather  tend  to  make  it  appear 
more  melancholy. 

The  landing  place  presents  a  very  busy  scene,  by  the  con- 
stant arrival  of  parties  from  the  island,  who,  having  perform- 
ed their  devotions*  are  returning  to  their  homes,  and  of  others 
coming,  after  their  toilsome  march  over  the  mountains,  to 
occupy  the  places  of  those  who  have  departed.  At  the  mo- 
'  ment  of  our  arrival,  a  boat  approached  the  shore  with  a  num- 
ber of  passengers,  who  having  spent  their  allotted  periods  at 
the  holy  island,  had  from  curiosity  been  visiting  the  other 
parts  of  the  lake.  On  applying  to  the  boatman  for  a  passage, 
we  were  told  tyat  he  could  not  carry  us  to  the  island  without 
permission  from  the  Prior,  who  resides  there;  and  that  we 
must  wait  until  our  letters  of  introduction  bad  been  sent  for- 
ward, and  an  answer  returned  to  our  application. 

While  the  boat  in  which  we  forwarded  our  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Prior,  and  our  request  for  liberty  to  land, 
crossed  to  the  island  full  of  devotees,  we  looked  about  for 
some  place  in  which  to  obtain  refreshment.  Our  guide  in- 
formed us  that  the  owner  of  the  house  near  which  we  stood 
could  provide  us  with  what  we  wanted,  but  we  found  on 
inquiry  that  he  had  gone  down  to  Pettigo.  In  this  dilemma 
our  honest  guide  offered  to  try  what  he  could  get  in  the 
neighbourhood.  After  a  short  time  he  returned,  carrying  in 
*ne  band  a  jog  of  milk,  and  in  the  other  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
which  he  had  purchased  at  an  illicit  still  in  the  mountains : 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  felt  most  grateful  for  what 
he  had  procured.  As  it  was  some  time  before  the  return  of 
the  boat,  we  amused  ourselves  in  different  ways :  B— — ,  in 
taking  a  drawing  of  the  lake  and  island,  of  which  he  has 
given  a  most  faithful  delineation,  the  others  in  collecting  mi- 
neral* along  the  banks  and  shore,  or  talking  of  the  various 
accounts  we  had  read  of  Lough  Dergh. 

Camden  gives  the  following  particulars  in  bis  Britannia, 
which  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  time  at  which  his 
work  was  written: — 

The  Liffer  near  its  source  spreads  itself  into  a  lake,  in  which  is  an 
island,  and  near  it  by  a  small  religious  house,  is  a  narrow  vault  cele- 
brated for  die  appearance  of  certain  spectres  and  frightful  figures,  or 
father  for  some  religious  horror.  This  cave  is  ridiculously  pretended 
by  some  to  have  been  dug  by  Ulysses  to  hold  conversation  with  the 
infernal*.  The  present  inhabitants  call  it  Elian  ti/radadory,  or  the 
island  of  Purgatory  >  or  Patrick's  Purgatory*  They  affirm,  with  a 
pious  credulity,  that  St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  or  some  Ab- 
bot of  that  name,  obtained  of  God  by  his  earnest  ©raven,  that  the 
pains  and  torments  which  await  the  wicked  after  this  life,  might  be 
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here  set  forth  to  view,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  recover  the  Irish 
from  their  sinful  state  and  heathenish  errors.  As  this  place,  however, 
is  called  Reglis  in  the  life  of  St  Patrick,  I  should  suppose  it  to  be  the 
other  Regia  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  with  this,  the  situation  he 
assigns  it  corresponds.  Besides  this  Patrick's  Purgatory,  there  was 
another  in  this  island  called  Brendan's  Purgatory.  But  as  I  cannot 
discover  its  situation,  take  all  I  can  find  about  it,  which  is  in  these 
four  lines  of  Necham : 

Assent  esse  locum  solemnis  fame  dicatum 
Brendano,  quo  lux  lucida  saepe  mlcat, 
Ptinsndas  animas  datur  hie  transire  per  ignes,. 
Ut  ddgamfaae  juditis  esse  queant.* 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  venerable  Camden  of  this 
celebrated  spot.  In  the  new  edition  of  the  Britannia,  edited 
by  Gongh,  we  find  the  following  additional  particulars,, 
which  are  chiefly  selected  from  Archdall  and  other  writers 
on  Irish  Antiquities:-— 

Lough  Berg  or  the  Red  Lake,  said  to  hare  been  formerly  called ' 
Fin  Lough  or  the  White  Lake,  in  the  parish  of  Temple-cam,  and 
barony  of  Tirhagh,  has  several  islands,  the  largest  called  the  island 
of  St*  Ddbeoc,  or  St.  Fintan,  or  the  island  of  Saints,  had  a  Priory  of 
Canons  regular  of  St.  Austin,  founded  as  some  by  St.  Patrick,  or  as 
others  about  A.D.  492,  by  St.  Dabeoc,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bu- 
ried in  this  Abbey,  which  he  made  subject  to  the  great  one  at  Ar- 
magh. It  had  a  fine  chapel  with  convenient  houses  for  the  monks; 
the  remains  of  which  may  be  seen.  One  of  the  St.  Patrick's  was 
Prior  here  about  850.  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  was  first  fixed  in  this 
island,  but  it  being  near  the  shore,  and  a  bridge  giving  the  people  a 
free  and  easy  access  into  it,  the  cave  was  closed  up,  and  another 
opened  in  a  lesser  island,  half-a-mile  from  the  shore,  in  extent  scarce 
three-fourths  of  an  Irish  acre.  A  canon  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Dabeoc 
annually  resided  on  the  island,  for  the  service  of  the  church  and  pil- 
grims. Some  give  the  invention  of  this  Purgatory  to  the  great  St. 
Patrick ;  but  others  with  more  probability  ascribe  it  to  Patrick,  Prior 
here  about  850.  It  continued  a  long  time  in  high  repute  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  find  in  our  own  records,  several  safe  con- 
ducts granted  by  the  King  of  England  to  foreigners  desirous  of  visit- 
ing it,  and  particularly  1358,  to  Malatesta  Ungarus,  or  of  Hungary, 
Knight,  and  to  Nicholas  de  Beccario,  a  nobleman  of  Ferrara ;  and 
1S97,  to  Raymond,  Vicount  de  Penulleux,  Knight  of  Rhodes,  with 
a  train  of  20  men  and  SO  horses.  But  this  Purgatory  must  have 
fallen  afterwards  into  disrepute ;  for  we  find  that  by  the  authority  of 
Pope  Alexander  VL  it  was  demolished  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  1497, 
by  the  Father  Guardian  of  the  Franciscans  of  Donegal,  and  some 
other  persons  of  the  Deanry  of  Lough  Erne,  deputed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Bishop.    It  was  afterwards  restored  and  much,  resorted 

•  Here  constant  fame  asserts  there  is  a  place 
To  Brendan  sacred,  with  a  flashing  light 
Here  souls  thro'  Purgatory's  fires  may  pass, 
To  fit  them  forth*  Almighty  Judge's  sight. 
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to ;  nor  was  it  fiilly  laid  open  and  suppressed  until  the  reign  of  James 
die  First,  when  some  persons  sent  by  the  Gorernment  to  mquire  into 
it,  found  it  was  only  a  dark  low  cell  cut  in  the  rock,  capable  of  hold* 
ing  six  or  eight  persons,  whose  heads  might  be  half  turned  by  the 
preparatory  tastings  and  fatigues,  or  by  some  private  communication* 
with  the  Monastery,  the  monks  might  act  some  of  their  pious  frauds, 
and  report  the  reveries  of  the  frightened  or  emaciated  penitents  for 
real  vision*.  The  Lords  Justices,  16SO,  turned  the  friars  out  of  the 
island,  ordered  their  cells  to  be  demolished,  and  the  cavern  laid  open 
to  the  air,  to  the  no  small  distress  and  loss  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy. 

The  above  extract  contains  a  summary  of  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  different  works  which  mention  Lough  Dergh  ; 
and  seems  in  most  particulars  tolerably  accurate.  One  thing, 
however,  should  be  observed;  I  do  not  believe  there  was  at 
any  time  a  monastery  on  the  island,  at  present  used  as  the 
place  for  the  religious  meetings ;  but  there  may  have  been  an 
establishment  of  this  kind  on  the  other  island,  mentioned  as 
having  been  near  the  shore. 

Since  the  time  when  the  Lords  Justices  put  a  stop  to  the 
station  at  Lough  Dergh,  the  island  has  again  become  a  place 
for  the  resort  of  pilgrims  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August:  and  has  in  latter  times  been  brought  into  notice  by 
Pope  Benedict  the  14th,  who  preached  and  published  a  ser- 
mon in  its  favour.  Among  other  penal  statutes  passed 
against  the  Irish  Catholics,  the  2d  of  Anne,  Caput  7,  sec.  26, 
particularly  provides  against  the  holding  of  stations  at  Lough 
•Dergh,  making  the  meetings  there  illegal.  By  it,  persons  so 
assembling  become  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings  each : 
or  in  default  are  liable  to  be  whipped  within  twenty  four 
hours,  at  the  option  of  the  committing  magistrate  :  one  half  of 
the  fine  to  go  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish.  Persons  erecting  booths  for  the  sale  of  refreshments 
on  such  occasions,  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings. 

Sir  James  Ware,  in  his  antiquities,  gravely  attempts  to  show 
the  probability  that  the  cave  at  Lough  Dergh  had  been  dug 
by  Ulysses,  to  hold  converse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
fernal regions.  He  produces  Homer  as  his  chief  witness,  and 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  poet  Claudian  alludes  to^the  same 
place,  where  he  describes  the  ascent  of  the  fury  Megsera,  to 
rouse  into  action  the  evil  dispositions  of  Rafinus— 

I  am  inclined  to  think  (says  Sir  James)  as  it  is  historically  related, 
or  poetically  feigned  by  Homer,-  Ulysses  was  in  Ireland  one  of  the 
British  islands,  or  in  Britain  itself.  This  Circe  implies  in  her  in- 
structions to  Ulysses  (in  Homer)  in  his  voyage  to  Hell,  where  she 
tells  him  what  wind  would  be  nappy  and  what  course  he  ought  to 
steer  at  sea,  and  to  this  belongs  that  of  Claudian  in  Rufinum,  lib,  1.— 
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lumquapand 
Oceani  pr»teatns  aquu,  ubi  fertur  Ulysses 
Sanquine  libsto  populum  movisse  silentem. 
Illic  umbrarum  tenui  sCridore  volantum 
Flebilis  anditur  questus,  simulacra  coloni 
Pallida  defunctas-gue  vident  migrare  flguras. 
Hinc  Dea  prosttiit,  Fhcebique  egressa  serenos 
Infecit  radios,  ululatuque  aethera  rupit 
Terrifico,  sensit  ferale  Britannia  murmur, 
Et  Senonum  quatit  arva  fragor,  revolutaque  Tetbys 
Substitit,  et  Knenus  projeda  torpuit  urna.  * 

To  which  we  add  this  Tetrastich  of  John  Garland,  Lib.  3,  de  tri- 
umphig  eccleaiae,  where  speaking  of  John,  King  of  England,  he  says, 

Evertit  nemora  Hibernica  varus  bellis, 
Ad  Stygis  introitus  Patriciique  lacus, 
Purgunt  (ut  dicunt)  hie  Pureatoria  vivos. 
Si  sint  constant!  pectora  fixa  flde.f 

With  regard  to  the  cave  so  often  mentioned,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  state  that  it  no  longer  exists,  having  been  filled  op 
some  years  ago.  On  this  subject,  I  had  many  conversations 
with  an  old  man,  a  teacher  of  the  Irish  language  at  Belfast, 
who  has  performed  two  pilgrimages  to  Lough  Dergh.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  the  cave  existed  at  the  time  of  his 
first  visit  to  the  island,  in  the  year  1780,  having  been  repaired 
most  probably  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  or  James  II. 
It  was,  he  says,  a  very  small  place  dug  in  the  rock,  oapable  of 
holding  about  twelve  persons,  and  was  the  last  spot  visited 
before  leaving  the  island  by  the  pilgrims,  who  spent  the  night 
io  it  in  rotation.  On  his  last  visit  in  1819,  he  found  that  it 
had  been  filled  up  more  than  thirty  years  before  by  order  of 
the  Prior,  having  been  considered  as  dangerous,  from  the 
Dumber  of  persons  who  attempted  to  crowd  into  it  at  once. 
Its  place  is  now  occupied  by  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St,  Pa- 
trick, and  large  enough  to  contain  the  people  without  in* 
convenience. 

Mr.  M.  M*  ,  my  informant,  spent  six  days  at  the  island 
on  his  last  visit  to  Lough  Dergh,  during  which  time  he  pre- 
served as  strict  a  fast  as  possible,  and  was  constantly  engaged 

*  Where  haughty  Gaul  extends  her  furthest  shore, 

There  lies  an  island  mid  the  oceen'sjroar; 

11  ere,  his  libations  being  duly  made, 

'Tis  said  Ulysses  moved  each  silent  shade. 

A  deep  complaint  was  heard  among  the  crowd, 

Who,  as  they  fled,  all  shrilly  shrieked  aloucU— 

In  silent  dread  th  astonish'd  natives  view 

The  dead  before  them  pass,  and  ghosts  of  pallid  hue— 

Hence  rush'd  the  fury,  at  whose  baleful  sight,  j 

Phoebus  withdrew  his  beams  of  heavenly  light, 

Then  thro1  the  air  she  sent  a  horrid  roar, 

Its  savage  echoes  reached  Britannia's  shore, 

The  fields  of  Seno  shook,  ocean  stood  still, 

And  torpid  Rhine  forgot  his  urn  to  filL 
f  He  overthrew  the  groves  of  Ireland  in  his  various  wars  [at  the  entrance  to  Styx, 
and  the  Lake  of  St,  Patrick:  where  'tis  said  there  is  a  Purgatory  which  cleanses  the 
living,  provided  they  have  in  their  hearts  a  firm  faith. 
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in  attending  divine  service  in  the  different  chapel*  The 
only  food  he  took  was  bread  and  water,  and  this  was  limit- 
ed to  one  meal  in  the  day,  when  he  eat  half  a  ponnd  of 
bread  only. 

After  remaining  for  a  considerable  time  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  boat,  which  did  not  return  without  its  full  com- 
plement of  passengers,  we  at  length  procured  liberty  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  island.  The  boat  in  which  the  pilgrims  are  con- 
veyed to  it,  and  in  whioh  we  now  embarked,  had  at  one 
time  been  a  large  decked  pleasure  boat,  and  was  purchas- 
ed at  Donegal  for  this  purpose,  and  transported  by  the 
zeal  of  the  people  over  the  mountains  for  many  miles — no 
very  easy  task,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the 
country.  The  deck  has  now  been  removed,  and  the  hull 
fitted  up  with  cross  benches  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
passengers,  of  whom  it  contains  from  sixty  to  eighty  at  a  time. 
It  is  propelled  by  two  large  sweeps  or  oars,  each  of  which  is 
worked  by  one  man,  who  generally,  however,  has  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  the  passengers. 

The  appearance  of  the  barren  shore,  with  persons  wander- 
ing up  and  down,  waiting  until  their  torn  shall  arrive  to  be 
carried  over,  and  the  melancholy  air  of  the  passengers,  who 
seemed  in  general  strangers  to  one  another,  joined  to  the 
deep  silence  which  prevailed,  called  to  mind  the  idea  which 
we  have  formed  of  Charon's  boat,  from  the  description  of 
the  ancient  poets.  A  painter  who  wished  to  make  a  painting 
of  the  river  Styx,  the  ferryman  and  his  boat,  with  the  groups 
of  expeotant  shades  on  the  banks,  could  not  perhaps  find  a 
happier  subject,  than  the  scene  that  Lough  Dergh  presents  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  • 

The  silence  of  our  party  was  only  interrupted  by  a  con- 
versation between  B  and  an  old  man  who  steered  the 
boat,  to  whom  be  showed  the  sketch  of  the  Longhand  islands 
which  he  bad  just  taken,  asking  him  at  the  same  time  if  it 
were  like ;  having  examined  it  attentively,  the  old  man  said, 
"  it  was  not  in  the  least  like  it."  "  Not  like  it?"  said  B.  "  No, 
not  a  bit  like  it  when  you  get  to  it ;  it's  like  enough  what  it  Is 
when  you  see  it  from  the  shore  where  you  were  sitting,  bat 
that's  not  a  bit  like  the  island  when  yon  get  to  it ;  it's  far 
larger  than  that,  and  you'll  see  so  when  you  come  to  it." 
With  this  unintentional  compliment  the  conversation  ended, 
and  silence  again  reigned  amongst  us.  In  a  short  time  after, 
we  arrived  at  the  island,  when  we  were  met  at  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  water  wall,  by  the  Prior,  who  kindly  offered  to 
conduct  us  through  the  island. 

The  island,  which  has  been  fitted  op  for  devotional  por- 
oses, is  very  small.    It  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
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and  is  so  low  as  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
water;  and  it  does  not  measure  more  than  three  hundred 
paces  in  any  direction.  It  is  covered  with  buildings,  none 
of  which,  however,  are  of  very  ancient  date,  bat  all  seem  to 
have  been  lately  erected.  There  are  in  all  six  booses,  crowd- 
ed together,  and  for  the  most  part  fitted  np  as  places  of  wor- 
ship. That  nearest  the  landing  place  is  occupied  by  the  Prior 
and  other  Clergymen  officiating  on  the  island ;  and  from  it 
there  runs  a  wall  which  cots  off  the  communication  with  the 
water,  and  prevents  any  persons  from  mingling  with  the  de- 
votional* without  authority.  At  the  time  of  oar  visit,  there 
were  (we  were  informed)  about  900  persons  present,  who 
were  either  engaged  attending  service  in  the  chapels,  (of 
which  some  are  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  women,  and 
others  are  occupied  by  the  men)  or  sat  without,  reading  books 
of  devotion.  In  some  places  we  observed  groups  of  persons 
sitting  .on  the  ground,  around  one  who  stood  in  the  centre  ; 
these  in  general  seemed  to  be  persons  who  could  not  read, 
and  to  whom  one  of  the  better  educated  pilgrims  read  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice.  Tpwards  the  centre  of  the  island 
there  is  an  ancient  cross,  but  in  a  very  mutilated  state ;  and 
near  the  chapels  there  are,  a  number  of  circular  enclosures, 
oalled  beds,  dedicated  to  different  Saints.  The  penitents  visit 
these  in  rotation,  and  a  certain  form  of  prayer  is  repeated  at 
each.  There  are  I  think  six  of  these  beds,  and  they  seem  to  be 
the  most  ancient  works  on  the  island.  Each  of  them  con- 
sists of  a  small  portion  of  ground  enclosed  by  a  circular  stone 
wall,  about  a  foot  high ;  in  one  side  of  which  a  small  opening 
had  been  left  by  way  of  entrance.  According  to  Ledwich, 
these  beds  are  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  Saints  A  bogie  and 
Molaisbe,  St.  Brendan,  St.  Columbus,  St.  Catharine,  and 
St.  Bridget.  Having  spent  a  short  time  at  his  house,  we  took 
leave  of  the  Prior,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  boat,  and  were 
soon  after  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  with  a  number  of 
persons  who  had  performed  their  religious  duties,  and  were 
now  returning  to  their  homes.  Many  of  the  pilgrims  who 
have  this  year  visited  the  island,  had  come  from  very  distant 
places,  some  of  them  from  France,  and  numbers  even  from 
America.  Longh  Dergh  produces  a  very  considerable  rent 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
regular  pilgrims  pay  for  their  passage  to  and  from  the  island 
sixpence  halfpenny  each,  all  of  whioh  goes  to  the  landlord, 
who  is  also  the  proprietor  of  the  boats.  The  boatmen,  how- 
ever, make  strangers,  who,  like  us,  only  visit  it  from  curiosity, 
pay  something  above  the  regular  fares,  and  we  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  them  as  to  what  this  sum  should  be. 
The  orderly  appearance  of  the  people   we  met  in  the 
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morning,  bad  rather  shaken  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of 
Lough  Dergh ;  bnt  our  visit  to  the  island  changed  it  en- 
tirely. I  had  expected  to  find  it  similar  to  what  I  had  heard 
Struile,  and  some  other  places  of  the  same  kind  represented 
as  being,  at  which  a  pretended  religions  feeling,  is  made  a 
cloak  for  the  commission  of  all  kinds  of  irregularity ;  and  the 
short  bodily  penance  submitted  to,  seems  to  be  considered 
as  a  sufficient  apology  for  planging  more  deeply  into  vice ; 
where  the  morning  is  spent  in  superstitious  observances,  or 
the  performance  of  pretended  miracles,  and  the  evening  in 
the  grossest  debauchery.  The  station  at  Lough  Dergh,  how- 
ever, is  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and  no  person  even  of  onr  re- 
ligions persuasion  can  visit  it,  without  being  struck  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  piety  and  religions  fervour,  which  beams  in  every 
faoe.  The  devotees  who  visit  it,  remain  at  the  island  for  a 
number  of  days,  and  during  all  the  time  are  engaged  in  reli- 
gious services  in  the  chapels,  where,  besides  the  regular 
£rayers,  sermons  are  preached  by  the  clergymen  at  staled 
ours.  When  they  are  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  receiving 
it,  the  sacrament  is  administered  to  them,  and  each  departs 
for  his  own  home. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  deportment  of  the  pilgrims 
while  on  the  island,  I  may  mention,  that  as  far  as  we  could 
observe,  they  still  preserved  the  same  correctness  of  conduct, 
after  their  departore :  and  we  made  this  remark,  not  only  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  but  even  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles  from  it,  when  they  were  no  longer  under  any  re- 
straint from  the  presence  of  the  clergy.  The  inn  of  the  vil- 
lage from  which  I  now  write,  has  been  crowded  with  pil- 
grims ever  since  our  arrival.  New  parties  are  constantly 
coming  and  departing,  breakfasting,  dining,  and  sopping  in 
the  bouse,  yet  we  have  never  been  disturbed  in  the  least;  nor 
have  we,  in  any  instance,  remarked  the  slightest  appearance 
of  inebriety,  or  irregularity  of  any  kind* 

On  landing  from  the  boat,  we  were  joined  by  onr  guide, 
who,  we  found,  had  comforted  himself  for  our  absence,  with  the 
society  of  the  poteen  bottle,  to  which  he  seemed  to  have  paid 
assiduous  court. — "  Och !  and  I'm  so  glad  to  see  yeee  again ; 
and  so  yees  got  into  the  island  after  all,  and  so  yees  seen  it 
all ;  ooh !  and  I'm  so  glad  ;" — and  to  express  his  joy  he  cut 
a  caper  half  a  yard  high,  doubtless  to  the  no  small  scandal  of 
our  party,  in  the  eyes  of  the  grave  pilgrims  who  were  about 
us.  Here  also  we  found  a  curious  and  amusing  urchin,  who 
had  followed  us  nolenie*  volenies  from  Pettigo,  and  was  at 
length  to  his  great  delight  engaged  to  carry  our  specimens  to 
the  inn.  This  urchin,  whom  M.  sirnamed  Flibberti  Gibbett, 
afforded  us  a  fund  of  amusement  during  our  walk  back  to 
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Pettigo,  sometimes  playing  trioks  on  our  good  humoured 
guide,  and  at  other  tunes  by  the  quaint  observations  he  made 
on  every  occasion  when  he  could  find  an  excuse  for  joining  in 
our  conversation,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  do  very  frequently* 
We  arrived  at  Pettigo  about  six  o'clock,  completely  tired 
by  our  walk,  and  found  from  the  delay  we  had  met  with,  that 
we  must  remain  here  during  the  night.  To-morrow  we  shall 
set  out  for  Ballysbaunon,  from  whence  I  shall  again  address 
you.     I  am,  &c.  E — . 
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Yesterday  morning,  we  set  ont  for  this  place,  where  we 
had  arranged  to  dfne,  after  having  visited  Castle  Callwell  on 
our  way.  About  a  mile  from  Pettigo  we  passed  Castle  Tar- 
tnon  M«Grath,  which  is  finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  Loagtt 
Erne,  and  is  still  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation,  parties 
larly  the  side  next  the  lake,  which  Is  almost  entire.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  towards  the  road,  and  passes  through  a 
large  court-yard,  defended  at  each  side  by  round  towers, 
which  still  remain,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state.  This  was 
once  a  very  magnificent  structure,  and  the  side  next  the  lake 
exhibits  workmanship  of  a  very  superior  kind.  The  window 
sashes  are  of  stone,  and  are  in  general  perfect ;  and  along  the 
top  there  runs  a  projecting  stone  balcony,  which  seems  to  hare 
gone  round  the  entire  building  when  perfect  M.  A  B.  re- 
mained at  the  castle  until  the  latter  made,  a  drawing  of  it ;  and 
in  the  meantime  I  proceeded  with  the  car  to  meet  them  at  the 
torn  of  the  road,  which  was  pointed  out  On  my  way  I  en- 
deavoured to  procure  some  information  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  the  Castle  from  the  country  people.  Unfortunately 
all  I  met  with,  could  or  would  not  tell  any  thing  about 
it  One  said  it's  Castle  Tarmon ;  another,  Castle  Jarmon; 
a  third,  Castle  M'Grath,  and  a  fourth,  joined  all  three  to- 
gether. It  was  a  cruel  ould  place,  according  to  one ;  a  cruel 
big  place  by  the  account  of  the  next ;  and  an  uncommon  fine 
place  in  the  opinion  of  another. 

All  that  I  could  learn  was  from  an  old  man,  who,  however, 
meted  ont  his  words  very  sparingly,  and  digressed  from  the 
subject  continually ;  addressing  at  least  one  half  of  his  con- 
versation to  a  cow  he  was  leading.  According  to  his  account, 
it  bad  belonged  to  a  Bishop,  of  whom  he  seemed  to  entertain 
no  very  favourable  opinion,  in  consequence,  I  found,  of  a  tra- 
dition, that  he  had  apostatized  from  his  own  creed,  and  that 
this  oast)*  was  the  reward  of  his  apostacy ;  this  was  all  ho  knew 
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respecting  it.    He  then  broke  forth  into  what  might  have 
served  for  a  homily,  on  the  vanity  of  human  ambition,  and 
the  folly  of  being  led  away  from  the  paths  of  rectitude,  by  the 
hope  of  wordly  advancement.    His  discourse,  however,  was 
soon  interrupted,  by  his  cow  breaking  into  a  field  of  oats, 
from  which  he  ran  to  drive  it ;  the  idea  of  the  constable  and 
the  pound,  soon  driving  from  his  thoughts  the  venal  Bishop 
and  his  castle.    I  now  began  to  look  out  for  the  rest  of  our 
party,  whom  I  expected  soon  to  join  us  ;  I  could  not  see  them 
at  the  castle,  but  the  driver  informed  me  he  had  seen  them 
both  on  the  top  of  it  examining  every  part  very  minutely. 
u  They'll  not  be  here  for  some  time  yet  (said  he) :  the  little 
gentleman  with  the  black  book  under  his  arm,  wont  leave  it 
until  he  has  taken  it  all  down.*9    "  Faith  that'll  puazle  him," 
said  our  old  historian,  who  bad  rejoined  ^us,  and  only  heard 
the  latter  part  of  oor  conversation,  "  there  are  stones  in  that 
oastle,  this  horse  could'nt  draw,  but  there  ate  far  bigger  ones 
in  Donegall  Castle."    Finding  that  he  was  such  a  matter  of 
fact  personage,  I  examined  him  more  particularly  about  the 
castle,  but  could  gain  no  other  information  respecting  it.    I 
have  since  learned  some  farther  particulars  relating  to  this 
subject.    The  Irish  word  Tearman,  which  was  given  as  4>ne 
of  the  names  of  this  castle,  means  a  glebe ;  so  that  this  was 
most  probably  the  residence  in  former  times  of  the  Bishops  of 
Clogber,    The  name   M'Gratb,  is  given  it  from  Miler  M'- 
Cratb,  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Clogber,  who  resided 
here  about  the  year  1 570.    This  Prelate  bad  been  a.  Francisean 
Friar,  but  turned  Protestant  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  whom  he  was  rewarded  for  this  change,  by  being  confirmed 
in  his  appointment  to  the  See  of  Down  and  Connor ;  from 
which  he  was  translated  to  Clogber  in  1570 ;  and  in  1572,  he  was 
further  promoted  to  the  Archbishoprick  of  Cashel.    He  died 
in  1662,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  100  years.*    Castle  M '- 
grath  is  said  to  have  been  besieged  daring  the  usurpation!  of 
Cromwell,  by  the  English  forces ;  and  it  is  most  probable,  that 
■the  present-rained  state  of  the  front,  was  caused  by  the  balls 
from  the  batteries  erected  on  that  occasion- 
Off  the  shore,  in  this  part  of  the  lake,  lies  Bo  island,  the 
largest  in  Loch  Erne.     Jt  is  said  to  be  nearly  four  miles  in 
.length,  but  its  greatest  breadth  does  not  exceed  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  in  many  parts  it  is  not  even  one  fourth  of  this. 
The  name  of  this  island  is  generally  pronounced,  as  if  written 
,B,  O,  W,  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  suppose 
It  gets  this  name,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  long  and 

-     *  While  Archbishop  of  Cashell,  he  also  held  the  Bishopries  of  WaterfM  end  Lit- 
more— the  Custodium  of  the  Sees  of  Killala  and  Achonry— the  Vicarage  of  Kilma 
cullan— the  Hectory  "  infra  duo  pontes,"  m  the  Diocese  of  Elphin-^the  Rectories  of 
Castle  Connor  and  Skrefne,  in  the  Diocese  of  KiUala;  and  also  the  Frtpcnd  of 
Dougherne ;  with  the  Rectory  of  Kilofnin  in  the  Diocese  of  Achonry. 
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morrow,  and  sUgbtly  curved  towards  one  side.  Tbe  original 
name  most  likely,  is  Bo  or  Cow  Island*  which  is  the  more 
probable,  as  almost  all  tbe  other  islands  have  Irish  names, 
and  this  one  seems  well  adapted  for  the  grazing  of  cattle. 

Oar  party  having  again  united,  we  proceeded  towards  Castle 
Callwell ;  talking  over  oar  different  adventures  to  beguile  tbe 
time,  as  the  country  here  is  rather  uninteresting,  and  the 
road  passes  through  a  rocky  and  mountainous  district  On 
approaching  Castle  Callwell,  which  is  situated  at  tbe  lower 
extremity  of  the  lake,  the  view  becomes  very  interesting,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  scenery  changes  considerably.  On  the  up- 
per part  of  the  lake  it  is  tame  but  beautiful:  here  it  assumes  a 
greater  appearance  of  boldness  and  grandeur,  and  a  consider- 
able variety  i»  produced,  by  tbe  shooting  out  of  steep  head- 
lands and  promontories  into  the  lake,  having  their  sides 
covered  in  many  instances  by  extensive  woods;  behind 
which,  at  a  distance,  are  seen  the  high  mountains,  near  Bally- 
shannon,  raising  their  heads  to  the  clouds.  The  road  hero 
passes  along  a  bank,  rising  above  Lough  Erne,  of  which,  and 
of  the  opposite  shore,  it  commands  an  extensive  view — one 
of  the  most  beautiful  indeed,  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 
To  our  right  was  a  thick  wood,  which  partly  overshadowed 
the  road  ;  and  below  us  to  the  left,  the  waters  of  Lough  Erne 
expanded  themselves ;  their  smooth  unruffled  surface  studded 
with  many  a  green  island,  and  reflecting  from  it  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  On  the  opposite  shore,  the  mountainous 
land  rose  boldly  from  the  lake  that  bathed  its  base ;  while  to- 
wards Castle  Callwell,  the  promontories  and  points  of  land, 
covered  with  trees  which  run  into  the  lake,  form  many  a  beatr- 
tifbl  bay  and  peaceful  recess,  such  as  poets  feign  the  favourite 
retreats  of  the  Naids.  Tbe  day  was  fine  and  unclouded,  and 
all  nature  seemed  sunk  into  a  luxurious  calm.  The  pleasure 
boats  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  which  were  practising 
for  an  approaching  boat  race*  with  all  their  white  sails  set,  lay 
motionless  on  tbe  water,  and  the  cattle  which  grazed  along 
the  banks,  were  refreshing  themselves  in  the  lake;  presenting 
a  fine  illustration  of  Thomson's  beautiful  description — 

«  On  the  gravy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie;  while  others stand 
Half  in  the  flood,  and  often  bending,  sip 
The  circling  surface.    In  tbe  middle  droops 
.  The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front, 
Which  incomposed  he  shakes ;  and  from  his  sides . 
The  troublous  insects  lashes  with  his  tail, 
Returning  rtill 

On  descending  the  hill  on  which  Castle  Callwell  stands,  we 
•topped  at  a  few  cottages  by  the  road  side ;  and  having  procur- 
ed the  necessary  information,  set  out  through  the  fields  in  the 
direction  of  the  house,  where  we  ordered  the  car  to  meet  us. 
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Castle  Callwell  is  very  beanttfulry  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
which  rang  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  lake*  On 
this  account,  it  can  only  be  approached  by  land  in  one  direc- 
tion. After  passing  the  church  and  walking  for  some  dfe- 
iance,  we  came  to  an  open  road  through  the  fields,  which  one 
of  oar  party  asserted  to  be,  and  the  other  as  earnestly  con- 
tended conld  not  be,  the  avenue,  as  it  passed  through  a  graft- 
ing field,  and  possessed  none  of  that  neatness  usually  found 
in  the  approach  to  a"  gentleman's  seat  To  resolve  our 
doubts,  we  agreed  to  follow  this  lane  to  the  public  rood ; 
where,  on  arriving  at  a  common  field  gate,  we  fortunately 
met  our  car,  and  learned  that  this  was  the  only  entrance  to 
Castle  Callwell.  We  now  got  on  the  car  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  house.  After  driving  for  some  time  along  the 
private  road,  and  passing  another  field  gate,  we  suddenly 
came  into  a  thick  and  rich  wood,  and  soon  perceived  that  we 
were  passing  through  a  fine  demesne.  In  a  short  time  we 
arrived  at  the  house  ;  which  is  a  respectable  building,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  old  trees.  Here  we  were  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  museum,  which  we  were  told  contained  a 
very  fine  collection  of  specimens  of  different  kinds.  Hie 
room  in  which  the  collection  is  contained,  is  very  large,  and 
was,  we  were  told,  built  for  its  present  use.  Along  one  side, 
lire  cases  containing  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  particularly 
-of  native  species ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  room  are  a  num- 
ber of  rare  animals,  among  which,  we  particularly  remarked, 
•a  very  fine  and  well  preserved  specimen  of  the  Boa  Constric- 
tor. There  is  also  a  good  number  of  antiquities,  many  of 
which  are  very  curious.  Among  these,  are  collections  of  the 
ancient  armour  and  implements  of  war  of  different  oaiioue  ; 
'  with  a  number  of  bronze  antique  figures  of  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man Deities,  which  are  very  valuable.  At  present,  on  aeeonat 
of  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Callwell,  this  museum  appearstohe 
rather  in  disorder ;  having  lost  the  superintending  spirit  by 
which  it  had  been  regulated.  Altogether,  the  collection  is 
very  extensive,  and  were  it  properly  arranged,  and  the  spe- 
cimens regplarly  classified,  would  afford  much  information 
and  delight,  to  those  who  are  -permitted  to  visit  it.  In  its 
present  state,  however,  there  is  little  pleasure  or  information 
to  be  derived  from  its  inspection :  as  a  person  never  knows 
where  to  look  for  what  he  wishes  to  examine,  and  cannot  in 
one  place  find  the  specimens,  necessary  for  illustrating  a  par- 
ticular subjeot. 

On  leaving  the  museum,  the  Steward  who  had  conducted 
.us  through  H9  informed  us,  that  we  could  not  be  admitted 
to  any  other  part  of  the  house,  and  left  us,  after  saying  we 
might  walk  through  any  part  of  the  grounds  we 
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Taking  advantage  of  this  permission,  we  walked  doira  to- 
wards a  wooded  point  of  land,  which  projected  into  the  lake, 
in  front  of  the  hooas ;  in  hopes  of  getting  a  view  of  Longh 
Erne  $  bat  in  this  we  were  disappointed,  by  finding  on  ar- 
riving nearly  at  the  extremity,  that  oar  farther  progress  was 
•topped  by  a  wall  and  gate  which  crossed  the  road,  and  cut 
off  the  communication  with  the  water.  As  we  had  still  a 
long  drive  before  as,  we  now  proceeded  to  the  car  and  posh- 
ed on  rapidly  for  Beleok ;  where,  as  we  did  not  again  stop 
on  the  way,  we  soon  arrived ;  and  having  previously  deter- 
mined on  walking  from  thenoe  to  Ballyshannon,  along  the 
hanks  of  the  river,  we  sent  forward  the  car  with  our  luggage 
by  the  road. 

Beleok,  is  a  neat  bat  small  town,  situated  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  Loagh  Erne;  at  that  part  where,  in  discharging  its 
superabundant  waters,  it  gives  rise  to  a  river  of  the  same 
Dame,  which,  after  flowing  throogh  the  country  for  about 
five  miles,  mingles  with  the  waters  of  the  western  ooean  in 
Deoegail  Bay.  The  first  fall  of  the  water  takes  plaoe  above 
the  bridge ;  and,  though  it  Ib  not  high,  it  has  a  fine  appear- 
ance in  oonseqaenoe  of  its  breadth,  which  is  very  considerable. 
The  roeks  over  which  it  dashes  consist  of  masses  of  dark 
limestone,  worn  into  many  different  shapes  by  the  water, 
which  ia  seen  foaming  in  broken  torrents  down  their  sides. 
It  was  at  one  time  intended,  and  indeed  an  attempt  was  made, 
to  carry  a  canal  from  the  upper  side  of  this  fall  to  Donegal! 
Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  ootmnunicatioa  from 
Lough  Erne  to  the  sea.  This  work,  which,  though  short, 
would  have  been  very  expensive,  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
ber of  looks  that  would  have  been  required,  has  been 
abandoned,  in  oonseqaenoe  (it  is  said)  of  the  want  of  the 
support  of  some  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  undertaking. 
On  leaving  Beleok,  we  walked  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  along  whioh  we  were  tokl  we  should  find  a  path  nearly 
to  Ballyshaanon.  Below  the  town,  the  banks  on  both  sides 
ate  high  and  steep,  and  have  a  degree  of  boMnasq  not  observ- 
able in  any  other  part  of  ike  river*  The  prospect  in  all 
directions  here  is  very  beautiful.  Soon  after  setting  out  we 
were  joined  by  a  man,  who,  observing  that  B.  had  been  taking 
riews,  offered  to  show  him  what  he  said  was  the  most  beaftti- 
ful  one  on  ike  river.  The  temptation  was  irresistible,  and  the 
idea  of  the  fine  view  induced  him  to  return  for  some  distance 
up  the  hank*  In  the  mean  time  we  promised  to  wait  for  him, 
and  amaaed  ourselves  in  collecting  specimens  of  plants  and 
foarils  along  the  side  of  the  river.  B.  joined  us  moefa  sooner 
•than,  we  had  expected,  and  stated  that  to  his  infinite  mortifi- 
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cation,  after  the  low  of  both  time  and  labour,  he  found,  on 
arriving  at  the  proper  spot,  that  a  bridge,  which  comsHMed 
(excuse  the  boll)  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  view,  was 
not  yet  bnilt— but  his  guide  still  affirmed,  that  when  it  was,  it 
would  look  very  handsome.    Not  knowing  whether  to  be 
angry  or  pleased  at  this  termination  of  bis  walk  "  ineearch  of 
the  picturesque,"  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  put  up  bis 
drawing  apparatus,  and  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  party.   At  some 
distance  further  .down  the  river,  we  were  shown  a  cave  which 
we  found  to  penetrate  for  some  way  into  the  rook:    It  is  of 
considerable  height  and  breadth ;  and  at  the  extremity  there 
is  a  small  aperture  nearly  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  a  person 
creeping  through.    This,  we  were  told,  led  into  a  large  inner 
cave,  into  which  however  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to  enter, 
— but  having  returned  to  the  path,  pursued  our  way  toward* 
Ballyshannon.    As  we  approached  the  town,  we  found  that 
the  banks  gradually  became  lower  than  near  Beleok,  though 
they  still  continued  ten  or  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  present 
level  of  the  river.  They  are  formed  of  limestone,  and  covered 
to  the  edge  with  fine  herbage.  At  this  time  we  also  remarked, 
that  nearly  all  the  bank  over  which  we  were  passing  was 
undermined  by  a  series  of  caverns,,  worn  into  the  rock  by  the 
force  of  the  winter  torrents,  which  must  rush  down  here  with 
great  impetuosity.    We  examined  a  number  of  these  caverns, 
and  though  they  presented  nothing  particularly  attractive  in 
point  of  beauty,  yet  they  were  curious  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  formed.  The  water, 
when  Lough  Erne  is  swelled  by  rains,  must  rise  twenty  feet 
above  its  present  level,  and  must  wear  away,  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  progress,  the  softer  part  of  the  limestone,  only  leaving 
as  a  support  those  parts  that  are  fitted  by  their  hardness  to 
resist  the  effects  of  the  water.    In  some  of  these  oaves  we 
remarked  masses  projecting  from  the  roof  of  the  most  irregu- 
lar form,  serving  as  the  only  support  of  the  superincumbent 
soil.    In  one,  in  particular,  which  we  examined,  we  found 
that  the  whole  of  the  ground  above,  where  we  had  been  walk* 
ing,  was  supported,  firmly  however,  by  a  single  piece  project- 
ing diagonally  from  the  roof,  and  resting  on  the  solid  rock 
beneath.     From  all  appearances  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
in  time  the  whole  will  be  worn  away ;  when  the  bank  will 
most  likely  fall  down,  and  be  thus  prepared  for  undergoing 
some  new  change.  Through  all  these  caves  are  found  indica- 
tions of  their  being,  at  some  period  of  the  year,  part  of  the 
course  of  the  river :  and  in  one,  which  was  lower  than  the 
others,  we  remarked  a  small  stream  of  water,  which,  separat- 
ing from  the  river,  runs  through  the  oave  for  a  short  distance, 
then  disappears,  and  most  probably  joins  the  river  again  at 
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another  part  of  its  coarse.  WitBia  less  than  a  mile  of  Bally- 
.  shannon  a  wall  runs  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  prevents 
farther  passage  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Here  we  turned 
off,  and  joining  the  road,  reached  the  town  for  a  late  dinner. 
.Although  the  whole  fall  of  the  water  from  Beleck  to  Bally- 
shannon  is  said  to  be  very  considerable  for  so  short  a  distance, 
yet  it  is  not  great  in  any  part,  but  rather  consists  of  a  number 
of  small  falls  ■  at  intervals ;  the  water  running  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  whole  course.  The  only  falls,  however, 
of  any  consequence,  are  the  one  at  Beleok  and  the  one  at  the 
Salmon  leap,  which  we  visited  in  the  evening.  As  it  was  too 
late,  however,  to  examine  the  fishery,  we  determined  on  re- 
turning to  it  again  to-morrow,  and  retired  to  the  inn,  thus 
finishing  our  day's  work.  We  have  not  determined  in  what 
direction  we  shall  torn  our  course  on  leaving  this.  Some- 
times we  think  of  going  back  to  Enniskilien  by  the  other  side 
of  the  lake,  which  we  are  told  is  very  beautiful,  and  some- 
times we  speak  of  returning  to  Belfast  by  Derry  and  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  My  next  will  communicate  our  deter- 
mination, and  in  the  mean  time 

I  remain,  <fcc. 

E— . 
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The  reader  may  give  the  following  storiet  their  proper  interest,  by  conceiting  the  narrator 

of  them  wolfing  with  a  companion,  in  a  country  burying-ground, 

upon  a  summer  Sabbath  afternoon* 


III. 

Yon  straw-roofed  cottage  that  so  sweetly  stands. 
And  down  the  vale  a  beauteous  view  commands 
Of  hill  and  meadow,  water,  wood  and  rock, 
The  brousing  cattle,  and  the  climbing  flock, 
Is  still  and  tenantless ! — At  early  day, 
When  now  I  take  my  solitary  way, 
To  feast  upon  the  beauties  or  the  morn- 
Its  smoke  no  more  upon  the  breeze  is  borne, 
The  hands  that  trimmed  the  cheerful  fire  are  gone, 
And  all  is  silent  on  the  cold  hearth-stone. 

One  summer's  day  I  passed  that  straw-roofed  cot- 
One  heavenly  day  that  cannot  be  forgot, 
That,  like  the  memory  of  a  friend  beloved, 
Clings  to  the  heart  however  far  removed. 
The  matron  sate  beside  her  humble  door, 
And  turned  her  wheel  and  conned  her  ditty  o'er; 
Around  the  green  three  lovely  children  ran, 
In  thoughtless  joy— O  happiest  stage  of  man  !— 
While  opposite  upon  the  rivulet's  side, 
Where  youths  and  maids  their  healthful  labours  plied, 
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The  happy  owner  of  this  home  of  joy, 

Joined  to  their  song,  and  rimed  ill  mar  eaurioy. 


By  the  still  lakes,  and  solitary  rills, 

Oti!  many  a  vision  of  domestic  joys 

Bote  cm  my  spirit— yet  a  boding  voise 

Whispered  my  partingboeam  to  resign 

Its loSest  hopS-^They  nerer  shall  be  tMnfe  ! M 

Howsweet,meta^ough^aho*nelu^tbistoow3^ 

Unmoved  by  all  the  tumults  of  the  town*— 

.Even  as  the  lake,  amid  its  inland  plain, 

Feels  not  the  storms  that  shake  aha  troobsal  nmin  ( 

8ay,  who  could  think  of  all  the  fireside  blias— 

The  clean  hearthstone,  the  prattling  infant's  Idas, 

The  nMAber'ssonaweeft  as  a  lover  sstghs^ 

Breath'd  o'er  ihe  cradle  where  her  baby  lie*— 

8ay,  who  could  think  of  these,  and  envy  not, 

The  humble  tenant  of  the  straw-roofd  cot? 

Three  months  had  pess'dV-tbe  peasants  km  art  tome 
From  off  the  fields,  their  latest  shocks  of  corn, 
Before  I  hail'd,  upon  my  homeward  way, 
The  straw-rooTd  cottage  that  I  left  so  gay. 
liowwasitchang'd!  Alas!  'based  to  feel 
How  earthly  things  depart !  The  matron's  wheel, 
The  Iran  of  liatM*  the  laboirem' charts^ 
I  paus'd  to  bear— tout  listen'd  all  in  vain. 
And,  Oh !  how  chill  was  the  November  breeze, 
Hurt  shook  the  faded  foliage  from  the  trees, 
And  strewed  the  green  plot  round  the  silent  place, 
That  bore  of  human  feet  no  single  trace ! 

How  was  it  chang'd !  The  nappy  wedded  pair 
Had  left  this  world— lo,  they  are  buried  there ! 
And  their  unhappy  offering— mournful  lot ! 
Had  been  transplanted  from  their  native  spot, 
To  weep;  to  pine;  alas!  perhaps,  to  die, 
Beneath  a  wordly  friends'  regardless  eye. 
While— sight  of  sorrow  to  a  feeling  breast ! 
Their  dwelling  stood,  even  like  a  plundered  nest; 
An  object  to  amuse  the  traveller's  eye, 
And  swell  the  bosom  with  a  pitying  sigh ; 
A  silent  monitor,  which,  like  the  tomb, 
Recalls  the  frailty  of  our  mortal  doom. 
Oh !  human  bliss— a  dream  how  quickly  gone  1 
Then  be  alone  is  happy— he  alone 
Whose  hopes  are  anchored  on  a  safer  shore, 
Where  storms  can  rage,  and  clouds  o'ercast  no  more. 

IV. 

See' st  thou  that  maiden,  with  a  frantic  air, 

Who  kneels  and  plucks,  even  with  a  childish  care, 

The  noxious  weeds  she  suffers  not  to  grow, 

O'er  the  dear  ashes  that  repose  below ; 

For  nought  but  flowers,  the  fairest  of  their  race, 

Must  ever  blossom  on  that  sacred  place ! 

Ah!  her's  a  melancholy  fate  hath  proved:— 

She  lov'd— but  who  may  teH  how  well  she  lov'd  ? 

She  lov'd— but  parents  cruelly  forbade 

Her  hopes  to  rest,  where  she  ner  choice  had  made; 

And  keenly  urged  her— nay,  would  even  command— 

Upon  another  to  bestow  her  hand ; 

Upon  another,  who,  in  truth,  posses* 

But  few  attractions  for  a  female  breast 

Man  may  transplant,  and  that  with  little  toil, 
The  tender  sapling  from  its  parent  soil ; 
Man  may  contrive,  with  little  art,  to  force 
The  mountain  streamlet  from  Its  native  coarse : — 
But  who  can  bid  the  loving  heart  transplace 
It's  fond  affections?  Who,  of  human  race, 
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Can  bid  that  heart  its  cheriah'd  hopes  forego, 

And  find  its  joys  in  other  channels  How? 

None!  Low  may  he  suppressed    the  heart  may  breaks 

Bui  ne'er  can  change  its  object,  or  forsake. 

Once  she  appointed,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
To  meet  her  favourite  in  the  garden  bow*r. 
He  came— and  long  upon  the  mossy  seat 
fieclin'd,  and  listen'd  for  her  coming  feet 
Ah!  long  he  sat  fa  expectation  vain, 
While  troublous  fancies  agonised  his  brain:— 
«  What  if  her  heart  be  changM    and  I— forlorn— 
«  Am  left  the  object  of  her  sport  or  scorn ! 
«  What  if  this  very  moment  she  be  prest, 
«  In  tender  folds  upon  my  rival's  breast !" 
But  still  he  chas'd  these  painful  thoughts  away, 
To  find  a  reason  for  the  maiden's  stay: 
"  No— I  am  confident  that  cannot  be; 
"  She  must  be  watched,  else  she  would  come  to  me."— 
Tea !  she  was  watched  with  most  assiduous  care; 
And,  he  was  right,  his  rind  too  was  there ; 
But  ne'er  received  one  look  that  could  impart 
One  ray  of  hope  to  his  rejected  1 


Long,  long,  the  lover  in  the  bower  remained, 
NorTeltthe  tempest,  for  his  heart  was  pa"  " ' 
Till  in  the  east  the  star  of  morning  rose, 


When  up  he  started    both  his  limbs  were  Arose— 
His  body  drench'd    and,  shivering  in  the  gale, 
With  feeble  step,  he  hied  him  down  the  dale; 
He  reach'd  bis  cottage :  flung  him  on  his  bed; 
And,  ere  a  week  had  circled, lie  was  dead. 

The  dreadful  talederang\J  the  maiden's  head, 
_  And,  inner  frenay, from  her  friends  she  fled; 
'  She  never  call'd  at  any  human  home, 
But  chose  the  forests  and  the  wilds  to  roam ; 
And  then  unnoticed,  like  the  birds  of  air, 
From  bush  and  brake  she  pluck'd  her  scanty  fare, 
And  slept  at  night  beneatn  the  greenwood  shade, 
Without  a  covering  but  her  silken  plaid. 
Strange  fancies  enter  the  bewilder'd  head— 
At  times  she  thought  her  lover  was  not  dead ; 
And  there  she  ventur'd  from  her  wild  retreat, 
To  ask  at  any  travellers  she  could  meet— 
If  they  had  seen  her  lover  pass  that  way; 
Ifthey  could  tell  her  when  the  youth  might  stray? 
Some  peasant  led  her  to  hit  church-vard  stone ; 
She  read  hit  name,  and,  with  a  fearful  groan, 
Swift  as  an  arrow,  from  the  mournful  scene, 
Again  she  darted  to  her  woodlands  green. 
At  last  her  parents  found  her,  and  convey'd 
Back  to  their  dwelling,  the  delirious  maid. 
Long  yean  had  circled,  ere  her  weary  breast 
From  such  a  tempest  found  release  and  rest. 
The  tempest  ended,  but  it  left  behind 
A  desolate  waste    a  hopeless,  joyless  mind; 
A  wintry  scene,  bereft  of  every  bloom; 
A  day  of  stillness,  but  a  day  of  gloom. 

Oh!  many  a  momnful  visit  hath  she  paid 
To  that  dark  dwelling  where  her  hopes  are  laid. 
And  there  she  sits,  as  'tis  her  wont  to  do, 
And  dress  his  grave  with  flowers  of  every  hue, 
And  swear,  that  never  living  man  shall  man, 
The  heart  that  lcVd  but  once,  and  lov'dm  vain. 
Yes,  she  is  sad !  and  may  her  parents  blame, 
In  spite,  perhaps,  of  every  tender  claim. 
Man  cannot  judge— to  God  it  doth  belong, 
To  say  the  parent,  or  the  child,  was  wrong : 
Man  only  sees  the  surfaces  of  things— 
But  God  can  search  into  the  secret  springs. 
(to  bb  coafiQioiD.) 
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CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR ; 

THE  DAY-DREAMS  OF  PHILIP  FORESTER, 
A  SHBFHBRB. 


.Ontfcil 


Ihii  fawhfadtutf  inftmou*  ft*  Ita* 
Aiona  rock  of  adamant,  we  build 
^OurmoufitlaaJiopeg. 


Some  minds  are  apt  to  employ  themselves  in  rearing  fabrics 
of  unsubstantial  and  unattainable  bite.  This  is  a  harmless 
species  of  delirium,  so  far  as  it  regards  our  neighbours,  bat 
by  no  means  a  fortunate  propensity  for  us,  theft  are  in  the  ha- 
bit of  indulging  it.  "  Every  desire,  however  innocent,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  grows  dangerous,  as  by  long  indulgence  it 
becomes  ascendant  in  the  Mind.9'  The  fancy,  habituated  to 
these  aerial  excursions,  finds  out  a  region  very  unlike  our 
earth,  and  peopled  by  beings  much  superior  to  mankind. — 
There  the  sun  is  never  clouded ;  there  every  eye  sees  by  in- 
tuition the  merits  of  a  brother ;  every  heart  glows-  with  gene- 
rosity ;  and  every  hand  is  stretched  forth  in  aid  of  the  help- 
less. This  is  undoubtedly  a  most  desirable  tftate :  but  when 
the  vision  flies,  and  the  dreamer  still  finds  himself  a  weak 
child  of  mortality,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  scornful, 
the  deceitful,  and  uncharitable,  he  too  frequently  becomes 
dispirited,  and  sinks  into  a  sort  of  despondency,  that  quite 
unfits  him  for  all  vigorous  exertion.  It  is  from  this  cause, 
I  apprehend,  that  poets  are  so  often  unfortunate  in  life.  By 
the  peculiar  nature  of  their  studies,  the  imagination  is  kept  in 
continual  employment  and  excitement,  and  thus  acquires  an  in- 
fluence over  the  mind,  which  the  other  faculties,  by  degrees, 
lose  all  power  of  controlling.  Their  feelings,  too,  never  being 
allowed  to  rest,  become  patofaUy  acute ;  and  the  slightest  dis- 
appointment, which  to  other  men  would  be  a  trifle,  is  suffici- 
ent to  drive  the  poor  poets  to  utter  despair.  This  is  not  so 
frequently  the  case,  indeed,  ttfth  the  great  tn&ters  of  the 
lyre,  whose  poetic  sensibilities  are  tempered  by  philosophical 
knowledge ;  as  with  those  who,  in  eareless  indolence,  delight 
themselves  like  madmen,  with  the  unearthly  creation  of  their 
own  brain.  As  every  man  fcr  happy  or  miserable,  according 
to  the  moderation  or  extravagance  of  his  hopes  and  wishes, 
the  visionary  projector  can  ecftrtfely  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  beings  in  existence. 

Though  I  am  well  aware  of  the  evil  tendency  of  this  habit, 
I  cannot  altogether  overcome  it.  The  other  day  I  enjoyed  a 
very  delightful  vision.     I  had,  some  time  previously,  taken 
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the  liberty  of  conveying  a  few  .of  my  small  poems  to  our 
clergyman,  who  is  the  literary  oracle  of  bis  illiterate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  politely  requesting  him  to  give  me  bjs  opiW- 
on  of  them ;  I  called  upon  him,  in  the  course  of  a  Week,  af- 
terwards, and  was  received  more  affably  than  on  any  former 
eccasion*  He  bad  usually  allowed  me  to  creep  to  a  seat  be- 
hind the  parlour  door;  but,  on  this  occasion,  bo seated  ,me  in 
the  «rm»chair,  directly  opposite  to  himself ;  and,  after  laying 
fine  leg  over  the  other,  and  assuming  a  grave  oJeriet^l  air,  be 
uttered  with  his  hollow  voice,  these  gratifying  words  ;t— ",Jfr. 
Forester,  I  have  read  your  little  poems  with  real  pleasure. 
They  contain  both  spirit  and  feeling  io  no  ordinary  degree ; 
and  they  are  entirely  free  from  the  glare  of  false  ornaments, 
which  is  the  general  fault  of  young  writers,  and  to  wbicfc,  in- 
deed, almost  every  poet  of  the  present  day,  is  miserably  ad- 
dicted. I  should  be  very  sorry  to  encourage,  any  man  iaa 
hopeless  .undertaking;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  thai  you  pos- 
ses* talents,  whiob,  by  proper  cultivation,  will  raise  you  to 
poetical  fame."  1  believe,  I  made  a  sqiieble  reply.;  b*t,tfee 
fcopae  and  expectations  that  flashed  upon  my  mind*  like  dw- 
jtliog  suflfhiiw,  have  driven  it  entirely  from  my  remtirofrrwe- 
Ou  my  arrival  honpe,  I  immediately  retired,  with  particular 
satisfaction,  beneath  my  favourite  tree,  and  composed,  ip<a 
few  eecdnds  I  suppose,. a  very  beautiful  volume  of  poems.— 
They  were  no  sooner  composed  than  published.  It  i*  impos- 
sible for  me  to  oonvey  tp  any  other  man,  the  least  idfia  of  the 
transports  I  enjoyed,  in  meditating  on  my  own  importaoqe. 
I.  beheld  the  old  and  the  wise,  the  young  and  the  beautiful, 
jporing  over  my  book  with  unutterable  delight ;  now  feeding 
op  their  bands  in  perfect  astonishment;  and  now  expressing 
what  happiness  they  would  feel,  in  being  honoured  with  the 
authors  acquaintance.  I  heard  a  number  of  the  sweetest 
words,  breathed  from  the  most  beautiful  and  tempting  lips— 
"  O  what  an  amiable  creature  ! — what  an  affectionate  soul!— 
what  a  charming  man  he  most  be  !"  How  delightful  it  is  to 
be  a  fool  at  times !  One  moment  like  this,  is  worth  a  whole 
eternity  of  the  cold-blooded  comfort  of  ordinary  existenoe  ! 

But  hold — my  fate  is  not  yet  determined— the  Review  has 
not  appeared,  and  I  am  .perfectly  aware,  that  my  enthusiastic 
admirers  dare  not  promulgate  their  sentiments,  till  a  voice, 
like  that  of  Pythagoras,  issue  from  behind  a  ourtain,  when  the 
implicit  believers,  catching  the  watch-word,  shaU  carry  it 
from  one  to  another,  until  it  reaches  the  uttermostpart  of  the 
earth.  But  here -comes  the  Review ;  I  fly  to  the  contents — 
Art.  2.  "  Poems,  by  Philip  Forester/  I  dart  like  lightning 
to  the  proper  page,  and  begin—"  We  cannot  say  too  much 
in  praise  of  the  merits  of  this  little  volume  before  us.    It  is  as 
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promising  as  [the  author's  moat  ardent  friends  cooM  desire ; 
and  though  an  inexperienced  hand  be  observable  in  many  of 
the  pieces,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  beauty  of  the  sentiments, 
the  freshness  of  the  imagery,  the  genuineness  of  the  feelings, 
and  the  felicity  of  the  language,  are  truly  admirable,  and  pe- 
culiarly gratifying.  Indeed,  these  spring-blossoms  of  genius, 
as  they  may  be  properly  called,  give  a  pleasing  and  indisput- 
able promise,  of  the  richness  and  abundance  of  the  Altai* 
harvest0  Delightful !  Delightful !  My  glory  is  chartered— 
the  mandate  hath  gone  forth ;  and  I  defy  all  worldly  compe- 
titors to  prevent  my  entrance  into  the  temple  of  fame — I 
even  defy  Time  himself  to  efface  the  shining  characters  of  my 
•  name,  which  are  therein  written  by  the  pen  of  immortality. 
•O  how  my  parents  shall  rejoice !  I  run  to  them ;  "  Look  here  ! 
leak  here !"  My  father  lays  aside  his  Bible,  wipes  his  specta- 
cles, and  begins  to  read  ;  while  my  mother  stops  the  mono- 
tonous hum  of  her  spinning-wheel,  and  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  greedily  devours  every  word.  O  how  delightfal  it  is  to 
be  distinguished,  before  the  affectionate  souls  whom  we  love 
have  gone  to  that  undiscovered  country,  where  the  voice  of 
our  praise  cannot  reach  them !  But  how  shall  I  be  able  to 
bear  up,  under  the  many  honours  that  shall  be  heaped  upon 
me !  To  be  esteemed  by  the  wise,  beloved  by  the  good,  wor- 
shipped by  the  young,  caressed  by  the  beautifol — is  certainly 
sufficient  to  torn  any  man's  head,  as  it  has  frequently  done, 
and  make  the  poetical  enthusiast  a  very  fit  inmate  for  bed- 
lam, as  he  has  often  been. 

Lo*  a  letter !  Johnson  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  that  we 
shall  receive  no  letters  in  the  grave ;  and  I  had  the  folly  to 
think,  that  such  a  thing  would  never  reach  this  obscure  place. 
But  I  forget  that  I  am  now  a  great  man.  O,  it  comes  from 
Sir  Walter  Openbeart,  the  universal  patron  of  unpretending 
merit— like  mine !  "  Sir,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  your  interesting  little  volume ;  and,  understanding, 
by  a  friend,  that  the  world  has  used  you  rather  unkindly, 
I  am  anxious  to  have  you  promoted  to  some  situation  worthy 
of  your  abilities,  in  repayment  of  the  high  gratification  that 
your  poems  have  afforded  me.  I  shall  be  proud  of  a  call 
from  you,  as  soon  as  It  suits  your  conveniency.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  sincere  admirer  and  humble  servant,  Wal.  Openbeart." 
I  immediately  wait  upon  the  Baronet,  and  he  at  once  disco- 
vers, that  I  possess  talents,  which  even  my  inimitable  poems 
could  not  have  led  him  to  expect.  In  a  very  short  time,  I 
am  appointed  to  a  lucrative  employment,  and  enabled  to 
move  in  the  sphere  of  fashionable  life.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  attentions  that  are  every  where  paid  to  me ;  and  by  the 
inexpressibly  pleasant  reflection,  that  the  ignorant  boobies, 
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who  wanted  penetration  to  discover  mf  rising  merit,  and  who 
seemed  to  rejoice  over  my  misfortunes,  will  now,  on  my  ex- 
altation, be  poisoning  their  every  comfort,  by  the  venom  of 
their  own  envious  hearts.  I  fall  desperately  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  who  is  passionately  fond  of  my  poetry, 
and  who  is  altogether  overcome  by  the  charms  of  my  conver- 
sation* I  go  to  her  father's  house,  to  make  a  full  declaration 
of  my  sentiments.    I  am  ushered  into  the  parlour — the  lady 

enters— 4  rise  to  salute  her,  and But  bark !  my  father's 

voice!  u  Philip,  don't  you  see  our  flock  in  the  very  middle 
of  Walter  Fardingale's  barley?  Make  haste  and  drive  them 
out/'    "  Immediately,  Sir — I  was  just  going  to  shake  hands 

with   Miss ."     "  With  whom,  you   blockhead  !     That 

is  a  thorn  bosh  you  have  seized  upon."  And  so  it  was; 
for  it  took  the  whole  afternoon  to  pluck  the*  prickles  out  of 
my  fingers;  and,  during  this  employment,  I  began  to  think 
that  the  ordinary  cares  Of  life  demand  the  first  attention/  even 
•  of  a  poet.  -  i   . 
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During  a  Week's  Saturnalia,  in  the  Summers  of  1828  and  24 :  by  J.  M.,  Schoolmaster 
In  the  Parish  of  Drumsaillach. 

No.  L 

"  And  this/'  said  my  companion,  "  Is  the  city  of  Armagh  : 
the  bead-qnarters  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  grand  depot  for 
the  artillery  of  the  Established  Chorch  in  Ireland!"  I  once 
more  examined  the  man  on  the  blind  horse,  as  he  ottered  this ; 
and  the  broad-leafed  hat,  jack-boots,  and  sen  fifed  bine  sur- 
toot,  which  did  not  altogether  correspond  with  the  smooth 
suit  of  black  beneath — the  portmanteau  on  the  crnpper,  and 
the  saddle-bags  hanging  on  eaoh  side — but  above  all,  a  certain 
expression  of  countenance,  half  devotional,  and  half  ironical 
and  waggish — convinced  me,  that  these  appurtenances,  which 
I  had  hitherto  set  down  as  belonging  to  a  Catholic  Priest, 
most  indubitably  indicated  a  Wesleyan  preacher.  "  A 
good  Catholic,"  thought  I,  would  speak  with  more  reverence 
of  even  a  bastard  scion  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church.*  "  "Tis 
.the  Sabbath  evening,"  said  my  companion,  "  as  I  have  more 
than  once  reminded  yon.  The  bells  of  the  cathedral  are 
ringing  for  the  evening  service.  But  look— here  also  is  Va- 
nity Fair,  and  Satan  holds  a  holiday." 

*  At  the  time  this  was  written,  I  had  not  even  heard  of  Father  M*Sweeny— whose 
extreme  moderation,  in  a  late  discussion,  has  induced  the  Dublin  and  London  Maga- 
zine to  say,  that  he  «  deserves  the  honour  of  being  called  the  modern  O'Leary." 
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We  had  by  this  time  pawed  the  -barrack*;  and  baring  de- 
scended the  hill,  arrived  nearly  opposite  the  Mali,  que  of  the 
most  beautiful  public  walks  in  Europe.  The  sotting  wo  at 
one  of  the  few  summer  days  we  enjoyed  in  1823,  was  stream- 
ing with  a  mild  and  mellow  lustre,  through  the  trees  that  sha- 
dowed its  nearly  elliptical  alley ;  while  its  entire  oireumfe- 
renoe,  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  was  literally  oovered  with  people. 
The  thick  foliage  half  hid,  half  discovered  the  various 
groups ;  while  the  gay  trappings  of  the  military,  the  darker 
and  more  sober  dress  of  the  citizens,  and  the.  white  robes  of 
the  ranks  of  beauty,  were  alt  blended  and  mingled  in  their 
various  tints,  by  the  streams  of  broken  sunshine.  At  the 
eeacm  moment,  a  burst  of  martial  music  swelled  up  the  valley, 
from  the  further  extremity,  towards  the  Court-boose.  The 
effect  of  this  was  fine  beyond  description.  Even  my  friend, 
with  the  broad-leafed  hat,  reined  op  his  palfrey  to  lietea  te  it. 
But  suddenly,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  momentary  weakness,  be 
turned  routed  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  three  degfeb  heads, 
that  grin  so  horribly  over  the  gallows  of  the  county  gaol: — 
"  How  shocked  do  we  feel,"  cried  he,  "  with  the  bare  rela- 
tion of  that  impenitence  and  obstinacy  of  guilt,  which  some 
unfortunate  beings  evince;  who,  having  forfeited  their  lives  to 
the  offended  justice  of  their  country,  are  lapnohed  from  this 
place  of  punishment  into  an  awful  eternity  !  And,  O,  is  it 
not  dreadful  to  look  upon  the  thoughtlessness — the  impiety 
of  these  creatures  of  yesterday,  whose  breath  is  in  their  nos- 
trils, and  over  each  of  whose  heads  the  sentence  of  death  is 
guspeeded-~to  behold  them,  not  content  with  passing  away 
their  week-day  hours  in  sin  and  folly,  but  openly  insulting 
the  Lord,  who  made  and  bought  them,  on  bis  own  most  holy 
day!" 

This  was  uttered  with  a  pathos  so  different  from  the  joeoJer 
tone  in  which  he  had  hitherto  spoken,  that  I  ceukl  not  help 
being  considerably  affected,  and  my  lip  quivered  as  he  spoke. 
Softened,  and  perhaps  flattered,  by  this  mark  of  emotion,  he 
added,  in  a  gentler  tone  ^-"  But  for  you,  my  friend,  i  hope 
better  things.  Though  you  have  loitered  away  this  day  In 
Idleness  and  sin,  you  are  still  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  may 
devote  it  to  the  service  of  your  Maker."  "  If  I  have  this  day 
been  a  Sabbath-breaker,"  I  replied  with  more  portaass  than 
the  gentle  tone  of  my  monitor  deserved,  "  If  I  have  this  day 
been  a  Sabbath-breaker,  Sir,  I  am  not  without  Reverend  ex- 
ample." "  If  you  allude  to  me,"  he  mildly  replied,  "  though 
an  unworthy  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  I  am  tra- 
velling on  my  master's  duty.  I  have  preached  twice  to-day  in 
his  house,  and  twice  beneath  the  canopy  ef  heaven.  I  say 
this  for  your  sake — not  through  boasting ;— though  perhaps," 


be  OOnttaaed,  (and  glancing  over  the  Primate's  fair  domain 
an  eye,  which,  lately  lit  by  devotion,  was  now  kindled  Mill 
brighter  by  the  pride  of  human  weakness ;  or,  as  he  himself 
weald  express  it,  the  old  man  rising  within  him,)  '*  though 
perhaps/'  he  added,  "  I  labour  with  as  much  assiduity  as  those 
whose  earthly  hire  is  greater."  The  spell  which  his  former 
words  bad  thrown  mtr  me  was  broken :  I  found  myself  talk- 
ing' to  a  man,  good  indeed,  but  weak  and  vain  as  myself.  I 
confess  that  so  far  from  feeling  disappointed,  I  inwardly 
thanked  my  stars— (for  Heaven,  in  such  a  Case,  I  dared  not) 
—end  summoned  up  sufficient  resolution,  or,  if  you  will  have 
it,  obstinacy,  to  decline  hearing  him  preach  in  the  Methodist 
Chapel.  "  I  am  fatigued,  Sir,"  I  replied,  "  and  must  seen 
get  to  rest :  your  sermon,  I  fear,  would  be  any  thing  but  an 
opiate  io  me." 

There  are  surely  some  germs  of  original  sin  implanted  in 
our  nature,  which  the  world  fosters  into  maturity.  It  was 
something  of  this  that  made  me  perceive,  with  inward  tri- 
umph, that  the  sweet  poison  of  flattery  can  be  swallowed  even 
by  the  wise  and  good.  But  the  triumph  of  malignity  is  ever 
of  short  duration,  and  I  would  not  wish  my  worst  enemy  long 
to  endure  what  1  felt,  when,  in  bidding  me  farewell,  the  old 
man  (for  his  hairs  were  silvered  with  grey,)  shook  me  most 
affectionately  by  the  band,  and  said,  with  great  solemnity  and 
pathos,  "  God  bless  you." — The  pang,  however,  was  momen- 
tary; and  I  blush  to  say,  that  I  actually  shifted  my  better 
feelings,  by  forcing  three  several  times  into  my  recollection, 
that,  doring  the  nine  miles  we  had  travelled  together,  he  bad 
not  once  offered  me  his  horse.  "  Not  that  1  would  have 
acdepted  it,"  said  I,  setting  dowu  my  left  foot  firmly,  and 
moving  to  the  notes  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  march:  "  He  is  old 
and  I  am  young— >-and,  thank  Heaven,  a  tolerable  pedestrian. " 
Notwithstanding  this  gallant  boast,  I  bad  not  proceeded  far, 
when  the  sight  of  an  empty  seat,  under  a  tree,  was  so  tempt- 
ing, that  I  immediately  hastened  to  it.  "  Not  that  I  am  in  the 
least  tired,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  but  I  can  here  observe  what  is 
going  forward  without  interruption."  Still  I  would  here 
advance  it  as  a  proposition  which  needs  but  once  to  be  de- 
monstrated, that  ho  who  has  hailed  the  rising  sun,  and  walked 
all  day  beneath  hid  beams,  will  as  gladly  contemplate  his 
setting  in  are  cumbent  posture  as  in  any  other  whatsoever.  At 
this  time,  however^  thy  thoughts  were  not  so  heavenward. 
The  sun  might  have  set,  or  might  not  have  set,  that  evening, 
for  ought  I  would  have  noted.  Yet,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
my  thoughts  were  chained  to  earth  by  the  vain  trappings  of 
scarlet,  epaulettes,  and  sword  knots ;  or  by  the  holiday  suits 
of  the  burghers  of  this  little  city,  which,  nevertheless,  I  could 
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not  help  contrasting  with  my  own  faded  soil  of  black,  that, 
In  spite  of  many  reviving  touches  from  the  brash  of  my  friend 
Davie  Otterdown,  bat  manufacturer  in  Drumsaillacb,  still  look- 
ed thread-bare  and  rusty.  No— all  these  were  beneath  the  at- 
tention of  a  sentimental  traveller,  who  lay  basking,  as  it  were, 
in  the  very  blaze  of  beauty.  8ome  may  be  disposed  to  laugh 
at  the  presumption  of  an  unfortunate  biped,  whose  five  senses 
are  bothered  out  of  him  by  the  din  of  a  village  school,  and 
whose  utmost  ambition  ean  soar  no  higher  than  the  honour  of 
initiating  some  unfledged  priest,  or  accoucheur  in  embryo, 
into  the  mysteries  of  "  propria  qua  maribus ;"— but  the  peasant 
who  lingers  on  his  homeward  way  to  gaze  on  the  setting  sun, 
may  derive  as  much  delight  from  surveying  that  blessed  lumi- 
nary as  the  vainest  "  lord  of  indolence  and  ease;" — and, 
while  looking  on  the  last  and  loveliest  work  of  Heaven,  I 
feel  myself  on  a  footing  with  the  sage,  who  "  looks  through 
Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

Though  half  asleep  when  making,  these  sublime  cogitations, 
(and  gentle  reader,  thou  art  perhaps  in  the  same  predicament) 
I  was  not  blind  enough  to  think,  that  all  the  women  on  the 
Mall  were  young  and  beautiful.  There  were  some  who,  God 
save  the  mark,  had  better  have  been  occupied  saying  their 
prayers.  But  there  were  many  lovely  enough  to  make  the 
passing  traveller  sigh  to  think,  that  in  his  weary  pilgrimage, 
he  might  never  behold  them  again.  The  sweet  soul  of  music 
beamed  from  every  eye,  and  gave  elasticity  to  every  step ;  and 
to  use  die  coarse  but  expressive  phrase  of  a  veteran,  whose 
brown  cheek  bore  a  "  token  true"  of  Albuera,  the  ladies  of 
Armagh  step  freer  than  Andalusian  jennets.  But  though  the 
various  groups  still  floated  in  my  mind's  eye,  that  of  my  out- 
ward senses  were  closed ;  and  the  hum  of  voices,  and  the 
notes  of  music,  which  had  for  some  time  been  indistinctly 
blended  together,  now  becoming  altogether  inaudible,  I  was 
on  the  point  of  entering,  like  the  Prophet's  ass,  into  the  seven- 
teenth heaven,  when — I  tumbled  from  my  seat. 
#  #  #  * 

TO  MAT. 

*TB  not  the  charm  of  blooming  bowers, 

Nor  the  sweet  woodland  warbler's  song, 
Nor  the  bright  hues  of  beauteous  flowers 

Shedding  perfumes  the  vale  along; 
While  May  enrobes  the  hills  in  green, 

And  sunbeams  light  the  laughing  iky, 
And  glassy  lakes  reflect  the  scene 

In  all  Its  gay  variety— 
"lis  not  the  brilliant  charms  combined 

Of  these,  can  chase  dark  clouds  of  care 
From  the  horison  of  the  mind, 

If  dire  Misfortune  fix  them  there. 
Alas !  thy  beauties,  May,  impart 
No  gladness  to  the  blighted  heart.  & 
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THE  NATURALIST* 

No.  III. 
OK  TfUF  FOOD  OX  ANIMALS,  IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THEIR  HABITS. 

Tub  genus  Fiverra  contains  the  Ichneumon,  and  most  ani- 
mals of  tbe  WeakA  tribe.  The  Ichneumon  was  to  much 
esteemed -in  Egypt,  on  account  of  its  destroying  the  eggs  and 
ypnng  of  crocodiles,  and  the  utility  it  was  of  in 'cleaning  the 
country  of  serpents ;  that  tbe  idolatrous  inhabitants  even  ve- 
nerated it  with  a  religions  adoration ;  and,  according  to  Hero* 
dotus,  when  one  of  this  species  died  it  was  buried  ip  a  con- 
secrated chest.  The  Ichneumon  devours  every  animated  be- 
ing, which  it  can  master;  quadrupeds,  birds,  lizards,  serpents, 
and  even  insects  fall  victims  to  its  ravenous  appetite.  It  is 
said,  that  when  bitten1  by  a  serpent,  it  has  recourse  .to  the 
root  of  a  certain  plant,  which  proves  an-  antidote  to  the  poi- 
eon  ;  this,  however,  I  must  consider  as  fabulous,  although  it 
has  been  insisted  upon  by  late  travellers.  The  habits  of  the 
ether  species  of  the  genus  Fiverra,  closely  resemble  those  of 
tbe  Ichneumon.  They  are  almost  all  marked  by  that  strong* 
est  proof  of  insatiable  ferocity,  the  habit  of  destroying  every 
animal  they  can  reach,  though  not  excited  by  tbe  calls  of 
hunger.  Stedman  mentions  an  instance  of  this  rapacity  In 
the  Viverra  Vittata,  or  grey  Weasel,  one  of  which  in  its  pas* 
sage  from  Surinam  to  Holland,  escaped  from  its  cage,  and  m 
one  night  killed  "  all  the  monkeys,  parrots,  and  fowls,  that 
were  upon  deck." 

Of  the  genus  Mustek^  the  first  species  are  the  Otters,  and. 
the  food  of  all  these  being  much  the  same,  tbe  consideration 
of  the  Mwiela  butoa9  or  common  Otter,  will  answer  for  all. 

The  Otter  is  extremely  voracious,  and  lives  chiefly  on 
fishes;  hence,  it  inhabits  tbe  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
commits  immense  havoc  in  fish-ponds.  Its  eyes,  though 
small,  are  piercing  and  brilliant ;  they  are  placed  near  the 
nose,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  they  look  upwards,  and  give  to 
tbe  head  the  aspect  of  an  eel*.  This  curious  position  of  the 
eye*  gives  the  Otter  an  immense  advantage  in  taking  its  prey ; 
for  as  it  can  see  every  thing  above  when  in  the  water,  and  the 
fish  can  see  nothing  beneath  them,  in  their  usual  position,  it 
can  swim  below  and  seise  them  by  the  belly,  before  they  are 
aware  of  their  danger.  Like  many  other  animals,  it  delights 
in  destroying  more  than  it  can  make  use  of.  In  rivers  it 
always  swims  against  the  stream,  in  hunting  for  prey;  and  it 
Is  said,  that  sometimes  two  Otters  will  act  together  in  pursuit 
ef  the  salmon,  one  stationing  itself  above,  and  the  other  be- 
low the  place  where  the  fish  lies,  and  chasing  it,  until  with 
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fatigue  and  fright  it  becomes  their  victim.  Id  very  hard 
weather,  when  the  waters  are  frozen  apt  they  kill  lambs,  rab- 
bits, young  pigs,  and  poultry.  In  spring,  they  also  eat  the , 
young  hertage,  and  gnaw  the  bark  off  aquatic  trees.  They 
will  not  eat  dead  fish  which  has  not  been  killed  by  themselves, 
and  on  this  account,  cannot  be  taken  in  a  baited  trap*  An 
instance  occurs  of  one  caught  by  a  hook  and  line ;  in  August, 
1799,  a  gentleman  trolling  for  pike  in  the  river  Dockland, 
near  Dover,  had  his  bait  seized,  as  he  imagined,  from  the  vio- 
lent struggles  of  the  animal,  by  an  overgrown  fish,  but  after  a 
long  contest,  he  to  his  great  astonishment,  drew  to  the  shore 
an  Otter,  completely  exhausted. 

The  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Mustek^  besides  the 
Qtters,  amount  to  about  twenty,  and  are  all  nimble,  carni- 
vorous, and  cruel.  The  Martin,  the  Ferret,  and  the  common 
Weasel,  will  be  sufficient  examples. 

»  The  Martin  is  a  beautiful,  but  a  most  destructive  quadra* 
ped,  not  unfrequent  in  Great  Britain,  and  found  also  in  some 
parts  of  this  island.  It  is  as  mischievous  as  the  fox,  and  more 
destructive  to  pheasants,  than  any  other  beast  of  prey,  the  wild 
cai  only,  perhaps,  excepted.  It  destroys  much  other  game, 
poultry  and  small  birds,  and  commits  great  havoc  among  their 
nests,  by  eating  their  eggs  and  young.  It  also  enters  pigeon 
houses  and  carries  off  both  young  and  old. 

The  Ferret,  when  domesticated,  may  be  fed  with  bran, 
bread,  and  other  vegetable  food,  with  milk ;  but  probably 
when  wild,  is  altogether  carnivorous.  "  He  is  by  nature,"  says 
Buffon,  "  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  rabbit  Whenever  a  dead 
rabbit  is,  for  the  first  time,  presented  to  a  young  ferret,  he  flies 
upon  it,  and  bites  it  with  fury  :  but  if  it  be  alive,  he  seizes  it 
by  the  throat  or  the  nose,  and  sucks  its  blood  ;"  v.  231. 

The  Common  Weasel  (Musiela  Vulgaris)  is  even  more 
sanguinary  than  the  two  last  It  is  a  most  fatal  enemy  to  the 
bare,  which  it  pursues  and  terrifies  to  such  a  degree,  that  H 
gives  itself  up  without  resistance,  expressing  its  terror  by  the 
most  piteous  outcries.  It  seizes  the  hare  or  rabbit  near  the 
head,  and  its  bite  is  constantly  mortal ;  for  should  an  animal 
that  has  experienced  it,  escape,  it  never  recovers ;  it  lingers  for 
some  time,  but  is  sure  to  die,  al  though  the  wound  is  so  small, 
that  the  entrance  of  the  teeth  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  Weasel  is.  an  animal  of  the  most  determined  courage, 
and  not  only  destroys  chickens,  and  various  sorts  of  game, 
but  also  serpents,  water  rats,  moles,  Ac.  An  eagle,  which 
had  pounced  upon  a  weasel,  and  carried  it  up  into  the  air, 
was  observed  to  be  in  great  distress ;  the  weasel  had  so  far  ex- 
tricated itself  from  the  eagle's  grasp,  as  to  lay  hold  of  its 
throat,  and  shortly  the  eagle  was  brought  to  the  ground,  and 
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the' weasel  escaped.  It  is  as  destructive  io  the  poultry  yard, 
or  the  pigeon  house,  as  the  Martin  ;  it  conveys  its  plunder  to 
its  hiding  place,  but  does  not  eat  it  till  it  begins  to  corrupt, 
for  it  delights  in  putrefaotion.  "  A  peasant  in  my  neighbour* 
hood/'  says  Buffon,  "  took  three  new  littered  weasels  out  of 
the  carcase  of  a  wolf,  that  had  been  hung  on  a  tree  by  the 
hind  feet  The  wolf  was  almost  entirely  putrified,  and  the 
female  weasel  had  made  a  nest  of  leaves  and  herbage  for  her 
young,  in  the  thorax  of  this  putrid  carcase." 

The  next  genus  (Ursiis)  contains  the  Bears,  the  Badgers, 
the  Raccoon,  and  the  Wolverene,  or  Glutton. 

The  Ursus  Arctos,  or  Common  Bear,  of  whioh  there  are 
several  varieties,  both  in  the  old  and  new  Continents,  lives 
principally  on  fruits,  roots,  acorns,  and  other  vegetable  food. 
He  enters  the  cultivated  fields  and  eats  yams  and  potatoes ;  and 
is  so  excessively  fond  of  honey  and  milk,  that  when  he  falls  in 
with  either,  he  will  rather  die  than  leave  them.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  easiest  modes  of  managing  the  bear,  is  to  intoxicate  him 
with  honey  mixed  with  spirits.  The  brown  Bear  is  carni- 
vorous, but  the  black  is  not,  except  that  the  male  devours  the 
yonng  cubs  when  he  can  get  to  them.  They  live  sometimes 
on  insects,  which  they  catch  by  swimming  with  their  mouths 
open.  Hearne,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  saw 
in  1774,  eleven  Bears  killed  in  one  day's  journey,  the  flesh 
of  which  was  abominable,  from  their  living  entirely  on  water 
insects.  "  There  was  not  one  of  the  Bears"  he  says,  "  killed 
that  day,  which  had  not  its  stomach  as  full  of  those  insects 
(only)  as  ever  a  hog's  was  with  grains,  and  when  out  open, 
the  stench  from  them  was  intolerable."  The  insects  alluded: 
to  were  of  two  kinds,  the  one  with  a  hard  skin  resembled  a 
grasshopper,  and  the  other  was  soft  like  the  ooinmon  cleg. 
"  The  latter,"  continues  Mr.  Hearne,  "  are  the  most  numer- 
ous ;  and  in  some  of  the  lakes,  such  quantities  of  them  are- 
forced  into  the  bays  in  gales  of  wind,  and  there  pressed  toge- 
ther in  snch  multitudes,  that  they  are  killed,  and  remain  there 
a  great  nuisance ;  for  I  have  several  times,  in  my  inland 
voyages  from  York  Fort,  found  it  nearly  impossible  to  land 
in  some  of  these  bays,  for  the  intolerable  stench  of  those  in- 
sects,- which,  in  some  places,  were  lying  in  putrid  masses 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
that  the  bears  occasionally  feed  on  these  dead  insects."  The 
abstinence  of  the  Bears  is  very  remarkable :  in  high  latitudes 
they  retire  to  their  winter-quarters,  before  the  snow  becomes 
deep,  and  remain  there  even  four  months  without  food.'  It  is  a 
vulgar  opinion,  that  during  this  time  they  chiefly  live  by  suck* 
ing  their  paws ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  in  this  there  is 
tome  truth,  for  before  the  winter  sets  in,  they  sometimes  so 
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abound  io  fat,  that  our  the  rides  and  thighs  it  is  not  less  than 
tea  inohee  deep ;  and  it  is  asierted,  that  a  milky  juice  flows 
from  the  feet  when  wounded,  and  that  the  latter  bare  very 
numerous  papilla.  If  this  be  true,  I  think  it  not  at  all  impro- 
Me,  that  the  fat  when  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  circula- 
tion, may  be  determined  to  the  feet,  and  there  converted  Into 
a  milky  and  nutritious  secretion. 

The  White,  or  Polar  Bear  (Crates  MaHUmm*)  is  carni- 
vorous, and  lives  on  seals,  walroses,  and  dead  whales;  be  wilt 
attack  men,  and  tear  up  dead  bodies.  Lade  says,  in  the  river 
Rupper,  he  killed  two  sea  Bean  of  a  prodigious  else,  which 
attacked  the  hunters  with  such  impetuosity,  as  to  kill  several 
savages*  *ud  wound  two  Englishmen*  They  are  so  very  fat, 
that  a  single  caroase  has  afforded  one  hundred  paarnds  weight. 
The  American  and  the  Sand  Bear*,  feed  like  the  Common. 

The  Badger,  though  not  mischievous  or  ravenous,  prefer* 
raw  flesh  to  every  other  food  j  and  in  former  times,  when 
bunting  the  Badger  was  a  favourite  amusement,  it  was  usual 
to  draw  a  piece  of  pork  over  the  entrance  of  bis  habitation, 
to  entice  him  from  It.  In  the  wild  state,  however,  his  food 
consists  .principally  of  reds,  insects,  and  frogs ;  bat  the  fe- 
male when  she  has  youug,  robs  bee  hives,  seizes  young  rabbits 
in  therr  burrows,  lays  hold  of  field  mice,  lizards,  birds,  eggs* 
Ac.  and<  conveys  <tbem  to  the  young  ones. 
* »«  The  Raccoon,"  says  Bnffon,  "  softens,  or  rather  dilutes 
in  water,  every  thing  he  intends  to  eat  He  throws  his  heead 
into  the  bason  that  holds  his  water ;  and  unless  pressed  with 
hunger,  he  does  not  remove  it  till  it  be  well  soaked.  Bat, 
When  very  htrogry,  he  eats  dry  food  or  any  thins;  that  is  pre* 
sented  to  him.  He  searohes  about,  and  eats  every  thing  that 
he  can  find  ;  as  flesh  either  dried  or  prepared,  fishes,  eggs, 
Hving  fowls,  grain,  roots,  dec.  He  likewise  devours  all  kinds 
of  Insects;  be  delights  in  hunting  spiders;  and  when  at  M* 
berty  in  the  garden,  be  eats  grasshoppers,  snails,  and  worms. 
He  loves  sugar,  milk,  and  other  soft  kind  of  nourishment,  as- 
oept  frnit ;  but  all  these  he  rejects,  when  he  can  have  flash  or 
Ash.*— Buff.  vi.  p.  197.  Raoooons  ate  also  fond  of  crabs,  and 
at  low  water  look  for  oysters,  which  may  be  open,  and  snatch 
out  the  fish  with  their  paw.  It  is  said,  that  sometiases  the  oys- 
ter when  firmly  attached  to  a  rook,  olosesnpoo  tbe-Raocoon's 
foot  and  holds  him  fast,  till  the  tide  coming  in  drown?  him. 

The  GlutTojt  is  of  all  animals,  perhaps,  the  moat  vora- 
ofefus ;  his  legs  are  not  made  for  running,  bat  this  deficiency 
is  supplied  by  his  conning.  His  usual  mode  of  taking  his 
prey,  is  io  watob  upoo  the  branch  of  a  tree,  til)  some  animal 
passes  beneath,  when  be  darts  down  upon  its  back  and  there 
sticks  fast,  gnawing  its  flesh,  till  the  animal,  however  large  it 
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may  be,  is  destroyed.  It  19  asserted,  that  he  drops  large 
bunches  of  the  rein-deer  liver  wort  below  the  branch  on  which 
he  is  placed,  and  so  attracts  the  deer  within  his  reach.  He 
enters  the  habitation  of  the  beavers,  and  devours  both  old  and 
young ;  and  he  oan  even  hunt  fish  like  the  otter*  He  is  fear- 
less of  man,  but  more  I  apprehend  from  inexperience  than 
courage.  Hearne  says,  ha  "  onoe  saw  one  of  them  take  pos- 
session of  4  deer  that  an  Indian  had  killed,  and  though  the 
Indian  advanced  within  twenty  yards,  he  would  not  relin- 
quish his  claim  to  it,,  but  suffered  hinvself  to  be  shot  standing 
on  the  deer." — p.  373. 

The  genus  Didttphi*,  contains  about  two  and  twenty  spe- 
cies, which  live  upon  birds,  insects,  and  worms,  and  some- 
times grain  and  vegetables.  I  find  little  remarkable  among 
them,  with  respect  to  the  food  or  manner  of  talcing  it,  except 
in  one  species,  the  Fmrgmi**  Opossum.  This  animal  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  birds,  and  boldly  enters  court-yards  and  hen 
houses.  When  he  kills  a  small  bird,  he  lays  it  down  in  an 
exposed  situation  pear  a  tree ;  "  he  then  mounts  the  tree,  sus- 
pends himself  by  the  tail,  on  a  branch  which  is  nearest  to  the 
bird,  and  waits  patiently  till  some  carnivorous  bird  comes  to 
oarry  it  off,  upon  which  he  instantly  darts,  and  makes  a  prey 
of  both." 

The  Moles  wbiob  form  the  next  genus,  live  upon  worms 
and  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  insects ;  and  the  Shrew  Mice, 
which  constitute  the  gepos  following,  use  the  same  food. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  habits  of  either. 

The  genus  Erinaceu*  contains  the  Hedgehogs,  an  inno- 
cent race  of  animals,  whioh  live  on  roots  and  insects.  The 
Common  Hedgehog  lies  torpid  all  winter,  and  consequently 
during  that  season,  does  not  require  food  ;  at  all  times  it  eats 
very  little.  In  summer,  fallen  fruits,  roots,  and  insects, 
which  they  torn  ont  of  the.  mould,  form  its  principal  sub- 
sistence. It  can  do  without  drink,  but  the  young  are  so 
voracious,  that  they  remain  at  the  breast  for  several  hours  at 
a  time* 

The  Porcupines,  which  next  follow,  feed  chiefly  on  roots ; 
the  common  one  prefers  the  root  of  the  box 5  but  the  Bra- 
zilian Porcupine  feeds  also  on  small  birds. 

The  species  of  the  genos  Cor tria,  live  all  upon  vegetables, 
except  the  Capibara,  which,  like  the  otter,  can  swim  and  dive 
well,  and  chiefly  lives  upon  fishes.  The  Guinea  Pig  is  the 
species  best  known ;  it  eats  every  hour  both  day  and  night, 
and  always  vegetables,  of  which  it  prefers  the  parsley. 

Animals  of  the  genus  Castor,  or  B£av£r,  live  on  the  bark 
of  various  trees,  and  lay  up  *  magazine  for  the  winter; 
the  Chilese  Beaver  feeds  on  fish  and  erales. 

#    *    # 
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TO  ERIN. 


Mycountry !— too  long  like  the  mist  on  thy  mountains, 
The  cloud  of  affliction  hath  sadden'd  thy  brow; 

Too  knur  hath  the  bloodstain  empurpled  thy  f< 
And  Pity  been  deaf  to  thy  eriei    until  now. 

Thou  wert  doom'd  lor  a  ■anon  in  darkness  to  languish, 
'While  others  around  thee  were  backing  in  light ; 

Scarce  a  sunbeam  ere  lighten'd  the  gloom  of  thy  anguish ; 
In  u  the  Island  of  Saints,"  it  seem'd  stffl  Co  benight. 

Of  thy  children,  alas !  some  in  sorrow  forsook  thee, 
They  could  not  endure  to  behold  thee  discreet; 

In  "  the  land  of  the  stranger"  did  others  o'erlook  than, 
Unworthy  the  life-stream  they  drew  from  thy  breast. 

And  the  song  of  the  minstrel  was  hush'd  in  thy  bowers ; 

For  Discord's  dire  trump,  thy  lov*d  harp  was  thrown  by ; 
While,  strong  as  the  ivy  that  strangled  thy  towers, 

The  gripe  of  oppression  scarce  left  thee  a  sigh ! 

That  is  past  -and  for  aye  let  its  memory  perish ; 

The  day-spring  arises,  while  heaviness  ends ; 
Wake,  Erin !  forbear  thy  dark  codings  to  chei 

The  wheel  hath  revohr  d,  and  thy  fortune  ascends ! 

Tea—thy  cause  hath  been  heard— men  hare  wept  at  thy 
Alas!  that  a  land  of  such  beauty  should  mourn! 

Have  thy  children  ne'er  grac'd  the  high  niches  of  glory? 
Was  kindness  ne'er  known  in  their  bosoms  to  burn? 

Tat,  rich  as  the  mines'which  thy  teeming  hills  nourish, 
Are  the  stores  of  their  genius  which  nature  imparts ; 

And  sweet  as  the  flow'rs  in  thy  valleys  that  flourish, 
The  fragrance  of  feeling  that  breathes  from  their  hearts ! 

When  rtung  to  despair,  in  their  wildness  what  wonder 
If  sometimes  their  souls  from  affection  might  rove  ? 
That  freuay  subsiding,  their  feelings  the  fonder 
.    Will  seek  their  own  halcyon  channel  of  lore. 

Let  the  past  be  forgotten !— Yet  ahalt  thou  fair  Erin, 
Fling  off  the  base  spells  which  thy  spirit  enslave ; 

Thou  shalt,  like  the  sea-bird  awhile  disappearing^ 
Emerge  with  thy  plumage  more  bright  from  the  wave.  - 

Once  more  'mong  the  verdure  and  dew  of  thy  mountains 
The  shamrock  shall  ope  its  wet  eye  to  the  sun, 

While  fondly  the  muse  shall  recline  by  thy  fountains, 
And  warble  her  strains  to  the  rills  as  they  run. 

And  plenty  shall  smile  on  thy  beautiful  valley*, 
And  peace  shall  return,  the  long  wandering  dove  ; 

And  religion,  no  longer  a  cover  for  malice, 
Shall  spread  out  her  wings  o'er  an  Eden  of  love  I 

Then  tuning  thy  mild  harp,  whose  melody  slumbers, 
As  high  on  the  willow  it  waves  in  the  breese. 

Let  poesy  lend  thee  her  liveliest  numbers, 
To  sound  thy  reveillie,  thy  anthem  of  praise. 

And  say  unto  those  that  have  left  thee  forsaken--. 

"  Return,  oh  return  to  your  lone  mother's  arms ! 
Other  lands  in  their  sons  can  a  fondness  awaken : 

Shall  Erin  alone  for  her  race  have  no  charms  ?" 
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«  Oh  blush  M  ye  wander,  that  it  e'er  should  be  taunted, 
Thai  strangers  have  felt,  what  my  own  could  not  feel ; 

That,  when  Britons  stood  forth  in  my  trial  undaunted, 
My  children  slunk  back,  unconcerned  in  my  weal  !** 

"Oh!  if  yet  in  your  bosom  one  last  spark  ye  treasure 

Of  love  for  the  land  of  your  sires    of  your  birth- 
Return  !  and  indulge  in  the  soul-thrilling  pleasure, 

Of  hailing  that  land  'mong  the  brightest  on  earth  !*' 

Then  joy  to  thee,  Erin !  thy  better  day  breaketh; 

The  long  polar  night  of  thy  wo  speeds  away, 
And,  at  o'er  thy  chill  breast  the  warm  sunlight  awaketh, 

Each  bud  of  refinement  evolves  in  the  ray. 

Yet  remember. -the  blossom  is  barren  and  fleeting, 

As  long  as  the  canker  of  strife,  unsubdued, 
With  its  poisonous  tooth  at  the  core  remains  eating— 

If  e'er  thou  art  glorious,  thou  first  must  be  good. 


THE    COUNTRY    TOWN. 

MO.  L— THE  SQU1EE. 

The  Town  of  M ,  not  far  from  the  month  of  a  const* 

derable  river,  in  the  sooth  of  Ireland,  was,  from  its  romantic 
situation,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  much  resorted  to  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns;  who  greedily  exchang- 
ed the  smoky  atmosphere,  and  burning  pavement  of  their 
streets,  for  the  green  glade  and  fresh  sea  breeze,  that  fanned 
their  cheeks,  as  they  loitered  on  the  beach..  Indeed,  those  only 
who  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  murky 
region  of  cities,  can  sufficiently  estimate  the  pleasureabte  sen- 
sations, which  a  ramble  in  the  fields,  or  a  seat  in  the  woods  can 

impart.  Though  M was  always,  popular  as  a  watering  place, 

yet  it  never  presented  that  thronged  appearance,  that  bustle  of 
idleness  (if  the  expression  is  allowable)  which  in  general  cha- 
racterises places  of  that  description;  as  from  the  scantiness  of 
accommodation,  the  number  of  its  visitors  was  necessarily  li- 
mited. It  differed  also  in  another  respect  from  those  temporary 
depots  of  fashion  and  bile.  When  the  approach  of  winter  drove 
the  swallow  tribe  of  strangers  who  had  fluttered  in  the  sunshine, 
to  take  refuge  in  their  respective  civic  abodes,  it  was  not  that 
desert,  that  seat  of  desolation  and  silence,  which  Tenby,  Wey- 
mouth, or  any  other  favored  spot  is  on  the  departure  of  those 
visitors  on  whom  their  very  existence  depends.  No,  it  bad  a 
little  staff  of  its  own  ;  a  knot  of  genuine  good  fellows,  who 
careered  it  here  cheerily  the  year  round  ;  alike  indifferent  to 
change  of  fashion  or  season,  save  as  the  latter  diminished  or 
altered  their  supply  of  game  or  fish.  Their  society  was 
mostly  composed  of  bachelors ;  or,  what  is  nearly  tantamount, 
Benedicts,  who  regarded  the  despotism  of. petticoat  govern- 
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meat,  as  totally  tattfflipftffbte  with  the  HbiraHly  of  tie  pretest 
enlightened  age.  Separated  daring  the  winter  fro*  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  tow**,  by  deep  and  hilly 
roads,  they  bad  been  imperceptibly  drawn  closer  together,  and 
now  lired  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  good  fellowship 
and  jollity.  Having  the  honour  to  enjoy  *  high  degree  of 
consideration  in  this  worshipful  fraternity,  I  see  no  reason 
why  their  transactions  and  biography  should  not  be  laid  be- 
fore the  world,  with  proper  solemnity ;  baring  still  {stronger 
claims  to  notice,  than  those  of  sundry  societies  and  individuals 
more  distinguished,  because  more  notorious. 

And  first  then  (as  first  in  rank  and  consideration)  I  shall 
devote  this  paper  to  the  history  of  our  Captain,  or  as  we  em- 
phatically call  him  "  the  Squire ;"  a  title  which  be  enjoys  of 
right,  as  lord  paramount  <ef -the  soil,  and  by  courtesy,  from  be- 
ing the  oldest  and  most  influential  member  of  our  dab. — 
Never  did  man,  in  bis  whole  bearing  and  deportment,  exhibit 
more  real  indications  of  genuine  kindness  and  good  nature, 
than  the  "  Squire."  His  figure,  which  was  cast  in  the  largest 
mould,  was  still  sinewy  and  clean  built,  nor  at  all  bowed  by 
years,  of  which  he  number*. near  fourscore.  This  strength 
of  constitution  and  person/ was  mainly  attributable  to  the 
habits  of  activity  and  exertion,  to  which  he  bad  always-looted 
himself.  An  enthusiastic  lover  of  field  sports,  he  still  pursued 
the  ehase  with  an  ardour  and  recklessness  of  danger,  which 
would  have  immortalised  a  schoolboy ;  while  the  proximity 
of  his  residence  to  the  sea,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  in 
summer,  of  enjoying  those  aquatic  pursuits  of  whtofa  he  was 
immoderately  fond.  Standing  at  the  rodder  of  fan  yacht,  his 
tall  and  robust  figure  set  off  by  the  sea  dress  which  he  wore, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  admire  so  goodly  a  specimen  of  m- 
tore's  handy  work,  unshaken  by  all  the  rough  usage  it  had  en- 
dured* Indeed,  nothing  bnt  this  ardour  for  active  and  manly 
exercises,  could  have  saved  his  constitution  or  even  his  life ; 
for  be  ever  had  been  a  boon*  companion,  and  drank  many  a 
sturdy  tippler  under  the  table.  Little  mercy  was  shown  the 
fiinober  who  had  the  temerity  to  appear  at  his  table  e  yet  still, 
every  thing  went  on  in  sncfa  a  genuine  strain  of  good  harnonr 
and  anxious  hospitality,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  happy 
in  bis  society  ;  and  in  truth,  those  who  generally  frequented  his 
ttable,  needed  bnt  little  incentive  to  enjoy  to  the  fall  the 
choice  wines,  and  good  oheer,  which  always  marked  his  board. 
The  fiery  red  hue  of  his  nose  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  his 
face,  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  length  and  continuance  of 
his  potations.  He  it  was,  who  was  said  in  the  coarse  of  Jus 
life  to  have  drank  claret,  sufficient,  if  collected  in  one 
gate,  to  float  a  frigate,    lie  itwai,  wfaeos  charter  toasts 
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ty  in  number*  wese  first  tebedieousetd  in  bumpers,  befese  the 
aerioo*  business  of  the  evening:  commenced.  He  it  was*  who* 
anrriving  hie  companion*  that  lay  prostrate  atound  him* 
eweroom*  by  their  abundant  libations,  called  Cor  hie  boots  and 
vodka  to  join  tbe  hounds  at  the  cover  aide.  In  short,  to  the 
influence  of  wine  he  was  impregnable,  save  as  it  served  to 
quicken  the  flow  of  good  humoured  conviviality.  Hie  libera* 
Itty  was  not  confined  to  his  equals*  the  poor  of  the  surround* 
ksg  country  wove  all  objects  of  his  bounty.  Of  a  winter 
■Earning,,  be  might  be  seen  standing  on-  the  high  old-fashioned 
aftepa  of  bis  house,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  half-olad  hun- 
gry shivering  wretches*,  his  white  hair  floating  in.  the  wind, 
with  an  old  fashioned  morning  gown  wrapt  round  his  tall  athle- 
tta  fcmn  ;  wbilsthie  butler  distributed,  under  his  immediate  in- 
spection,, food,  and  raiment,  aad  money,  to  each  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  necessities ;  who,  as  they  received  their  pit- 
tance,  always  had  to  endure  a  sound  rating,  for  their  obstinate 
idleness*  to  which  the  bounty  of  their- benefactor  was  such  a 
powerful  inducement.  His  domestic  concerns,  which  from  hie 
mode  of  life,  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat*  ia-dis- 
order,  were*  on  the  contrary,  the  best  arranged  andmost  metho- 
dical, in  the  country,  and  appeared  to  move  with  as  much  re- 
gularity aad.  preoisienv  under  the  inspection  of  the  (ci-devant) 
corporal  Dixon,  as  the  old  clock  on  the  kitchen  stairs.  Dix- 
on (of  whom:  more,  hereafter)  both  loved  and  feared  his  mas- 
ter ;  indeed,  the  latter  possessed,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
the  secret  of  making  himself  adored,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
p&kfy  deferred  to,  by  all  who  approached  him*.  Such  was, 
anon  i*  our  Squire !  and  such  may  he  long  continue,  for.  when 
he.  gees,  welt  may  we  say,  "  we  ne'ee  shall  look  upon  bis  like 
again!" 

SlMOK  SwiHOtt. 


SKETCHES 

or 
THE  HISTORY  AND  EFFECTS  OF  COMMERCE. 

NcwL 

To  trace  the  progress  of  the  Arts  which  have  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  society,  and  to  mark  tbe  important  re- 
sults to  which  they  have  given  origin,  is  a  subject  of  speculation 
which  must  at  all  times  be  interesting.  The  slow  and  gradual 
developement  of  the  human  intellect,  affords  a  fine  field  for 
research ;  and  the  trifling  and  seemingly  accidental  circum- 
stances, which  have  led  te  its  highest  displays*  furnish  mate* 
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Hah  for  the  philosopher  and  the  poet.  Eaqoirics 
ing  the  rise  end  progress  of  the  Arts,  ere  useful  es  well  ae 
pleasing.  If  we  ceo,  to  tracing  discoveries 'that  have  been 
formerly  made,  point  ooteveo  a  few  of  the  causes,  that  com- 
bined to  produce  aresok  which  would,  on  a  slight  survey,  ap- 
pear fortuitous ;  and  if,  in  any  .particular  case,  we  can  disco- 
ver in  the  invention,  a  connexion  with  the  general  principles 
of  th<r  mental  constitution,  we  shall  hare  made  no  little  pro- 
gress. Thus  the  boundaries  of  -human  science  will  be  more 
dearly  shown  ;  and  by  knowing  distinctly  what  4ms  been  for- 
mferly  done,  and  the  circumstances  under  whieh  discoveries 
have  beeu  made,  we  lay  the  best  foundation  for  future  ad* 
vaneement  in  Science,  and  for  farther  progress  in  the  Arts. 

I  am  therefore  induced,  to  present  a  few  sketches  of  the 
History  and  Effects  of  Commerce,  which  -may  being  under 
the  view  of  general  readers,  many  interesting  particulars  that 
are  widely  scattered  over  the  large  and  learned  works  on  the 
subject,  which  many  of  them  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
consulting^  My  object  in  soliciting  a  plaoe  for  them  in  yow 
Miscellany,'  is  to  make  them  generally  known  even  among 
practical  men  ;  that  they  may  observe  the  rise  and  program  of 
many  arrangements,  wHh  which  they  are  familiar  in  a  perfect 
state,  but  which  areee  from  many  circumstances,  often  trivial 
and  accidental.  They  may- thus  be  led  to  useful  reflexion^ 
from  the  practices  with  which  they  are  daily  conversant,  and 
be  induced  to  consult  more  copious  and  pleasing  sources  of  in- 
formation, to  which  I  shall  refer. 

Barter— Prior  to  the  commencement  -of  regular  trade, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  society  began  to  exist,  there  must  have 
been  some  kind  of  exchange  in  the  necessaries  of  life.-* 
The  act  of  giving  away  an  artiole,  for  whioh  one  person 
has  no  use,  and  of  receiving  for  it  an  equivalent  of  a  commo- 
dity which  he  requires,  is  a  very  simple  transaction,  and  most 
have  been  resorted  to,  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of 
human  society.  This  giving  and  receiving  of  equivalents, 
and  of  making  the  superfluities  of  one  subservient  to  the  supply 
of  the  wants  of  another,  constitutes  what  has  generally  been  de» 
nominated  Barter.  The  notions;  which  were  entertained  in 
the  first  ages,  concerning  the  value  of  goods,  and  a  proper 
equivalent,  must  necessarily  have  been  of  the  rudest  kind. — 
Accordingly,  Grottos  informs  us,  that "  *at  first,  there  was  not 
even  so  muck  as  barter  known  among  men,  but  merely  a  kind 
of.  taking,  or  mutually  using  what  one  nation  or  family  had 
not9  and  consequently  needed  from  another.  The  ancient 
Seres,  are  <eaid  to  have  left  their  merchandize  in  a  private 

.     •  Antetoo,  Origin -of  Conunero*  IntKxL  p.  l. 


piece*  oa  tte  fh>totkre  <rf  theoatiTO  frith  whioh  they  wanted 
to  deal ;  and  they  took  it,  leaving  what  they  thought  an  equi- 
valent of  tbeirmerobandiae in  its place.  Thna  they relied od 
each  others'  honour,  and  natural  sense  of  justice*  in  their  in* 
teroourse  in  the  way  of  exchanging  property." 

If  this  account  is  at  all  worthy  of  credit,  it  ia  certaio  that 
such  amiDBer  of  dealing  could  not  laat  long.  Both  the  pea- 
eon  wishing  to  exchange  his  property,  aed  be  who-  received 
it  in  exchange,  would  soon  fipdL  causes  of  oomplaiot.  Hav- 
ing, by  their  made  of  dealing,'  no  opportunity  of  posting  the 
equivalent  by  mutual  consent,  each  would  be  disposed  to  va- 
lue his  own  good*  at  more  than  their  worth,  and  to  consider 
those  which  he  required,  as»of  jtoanferior  quality,  of  which  a 
larger  quantity  was  necessary  to>equal  those  which  be  gave. 

At  whatever-  period  Commerce  properly  so  called  began 
to  exist,  it  is.  certain,,  that  some  kind  of  trade  or  traffic  was 
early  established,  among  mankind.  The  inconveniences,  of 
Barter  were  soon  felt  Aooordingly,  we  find  money  in  circula- 
tion, and  mention  made  of  ihemerchani  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
at  a  period  far  beyond  that  of  which  any  profane  .writer  pre- 
tends to* give  any  correct  or  full  account*.  In-  the  83d  cfaaf. 
of  Genesis,  there  is  a  foil  account  of  a  purchase  mad*  .fay 
.Abraham,  of  a  portion  of  ground,  for  which,  he  ga*re  a  quan- 
tity of  silver ;  and  it  is  said  in  the  16th  verse  of  that  chapter, 
'*  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephrakn  the  silver,  which  he  bad  named 
in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of 
silver,  current  mnmey  with  ike  merchant."  This  happened 
about  the  year  of  the  world  2139,  or  B.  G.  1866.*  Now, 
whatever  may  be  inferred  from  this  concerning  the*  trade  of 
the  East,  it  is  certain,  that  at  a.  much  later  period*  in  countries 
which  became  afterwards  celebrated,  money  was  completely 
unknown.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  or  at  least  of  the  Ttojqn 
war,  which,  according  to  some,t  was  about  270  years  (earlier, 
transactions  of  bargaftn+makirig  seem  to  have  been  mostly  car- 
.  ried  on  by  barter :  and  cattle,  in  the  non-existence  of  coin, 
,  were  the  most  usual  measure,  by  which  the  value  of  commodi- 
ties was  estimated.  The  golds©  armour  of  Glaocus^  we  a  re 
told,  was  worth  a  hundred  oxen,,  and  that  of  Diomede  nine ; 
the  tripod,  the  first  prise  for  wrestling  at  the  funeral  of  Ea- 
troclus,  was  valued  at  twelve  oxen ;  and  the  female  slave,  the 
second  prise,  at  four.t  Commerce  seems  indeed,  to  have 
.  been  entirely  carried  on,  in  those  times,  by  exchange.  In  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Iliad,||  we  have  a  description  of  a  supply 
of  wine  brought  by  sea  to  the  Grecian  camp  ;  whea  it  was 
bought  by  some  with  brass,  by  others  with  iron,  by  some 

•  UtfMrt  Ctam.  c&t  Blair'i  Chronology.  \  Iliad,  L  ti,  y.  2S6.-L  nifl.  t, 
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the  want  of  money,  Hie  imperfect  fcnewlodgo,  or  rather 
tbe  total  ignorance  of  NarigalkMi,  atKl  of  Sbtp^nttdhig, 
offered  an  effectual  obstaole  to  the  advancement  of  Com- 
meroe  in  the  first  ages,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  VfegH 
and  bis  CemmentailerV  account  of  the  that  ctustroetien  of 
vessels  for  water  -conveyance,  -we  owe  <thfs  ratnahli  disco* 
very,  as  we  do  most  other*,  to  obenoe.  A  heHow  alder, 
decayed  'by  age,  which  grew  <oa  a  rk^'e  •brink,  fell ;  apd 
as  H  floated  on  the  (surface  of  the  water,  the  savage  who 
observed  it,  was  first  led  to  form  tdees  of  the  plan  of  hol- 
lowing out  trees,  so  that  they  might  float  4a  a*iavMar  way.— 
Whether  this  be  a  trne-et+tement  of  the  case,  or  only  a  poetic 
imagination,  it  isoertaio,  the  first  vessels  were  of  exceedingly 
rode  construction.  AH  that  weald  strike  the  savage  as  no* 
eeasary,  would  be  any  materials  pot  together  on  the  instant, 
in  order  to  ferry  him  over  the  river  that  retarded  him  in  the 
ofasse,  or  prevented  him  from  accomplishing*  journey  wh«b 
be  bad  commenced.  Assoeh  an  obstacle  wonld-  be  ooneMsr 
.nd  by  him  ns  merely  a  casual  oironmstaoee,  the  accommoda- 
tion which  contributed  to.  its  removal,  wonld  perhaps  be  Jeft 
neglected  on  4be  farther  bank,  or  at  most  preserved  oatyfer 
bis  rotor n .  From  not  reflecting  thajt  hontigbt  again  t*  placed 
in  a  similar  situation,  and  consequently,  that  a  shatter  accom- 
modation wonld  be  requisite,  be  wonld  never  tbfrfrk  of  pro- 
serving  what  necessity  had  urged  Um  to  construct ;  mid 
hence,  from  being  often  placed  in  similar  circumstances*  be 
would  often  be  Jed  to  make  such  rode  constructions,  without 
ever  turning'  bis  attention  to  the  forming  of  any  thing  mote 
permanent. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  shipping,  men  appear,  e**n  when 
urged  by  business  frequently  to  pass  over  rivers  eriwm  of 
the  sea,  stall  to  bare  contented  themselves  with  rafts  or  floats 
of  timber,  made  somewhat  after  the  manner,  yet  with  far  less 
art,  than  the  canoes  wbioh  are  used  to  this  day -among  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  After  the  construction  of  eoefe 
rafts,  that  of  vessels  made  of  twigs,  osiers,  or  reeds,  or  'large 
pieces  of  bark,  sewed  together,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
leather,  seems  to  have  next  followed.  These  kinds  *f  vessels, 
we  find,  were  much  used  among  the  Northern  tphabttanfe  *f 
Britain  prior  to. the  time  of  the  Romans;  and,  even  so  late** 
the  Saxon  invasion*  they  were  employed  by  the  Pints  and 
Scots  .in  crossing  the  friths  and  rivers,  with  Tjbioh  their 
country  is  so  frequently  intersected,  fof  the  purpose  of  in- 
vading tbeir  Southern  neighbours.     As  these  sorts  of  vessels 
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w»»r»*ntoM*fffr4  to  the  Greasing  of  river*  nod  www  frith* 
and  a*  necessity  did  not  suggest  the  use  of  vessels  of  greater 
magnitude,  (fan  ppogrese  of  ship  building  was  slow, 

.  From  the  ocas traction  of  web  vessels  as  have  been  named, 
to  that  of  vessels  capable  of  containing  large  crews,  and  of 
coaveyiog.goods  over  extended  teas  to  distant  countries,  tie 
progress  of  improvement  is  immense.  The  ideas  of  men  most 
have  been  wily  extended,  and  their  notions  of  comfort  pod 
trade  enlarged*  before  they  ceold  be  led  to-  accomplish  so 
important  a  piece  of  workmanship* 

That  the  imt  of  sbip-buildiog  was  comparatively  of  late 
opntrivftnoe,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  faots  that  the  Greeks 
ascribed  to  Pyrrhoq,  of  bydia,  the  est  of  bending  planks ;  to 
Seewtrif ,  .or  the  Argonauts,  the  invention  of  the  km&  *hip 
for.  expedition ;  nod  to.  the  Tynans,  .thai  of  ships  of  greater 
harden,  whether  for  wnr<or  commerce,*  Tha  periods,  indeed, 
in  which  those  indentions  were  made,  lane  mueh  later  than 
ibot  in  which*  wo  have  reason  te  believe,  the  nee  endnote 
atrnciioo  of j  ships,  wow  known  in  the  regions  of.  the  Eaefc 
Ip  the  49tb  qbe^er  and  13th  veieenftbo  Book  of  Genesis, 
we  $od,  Jacobin  bis  dying  benedict  ion,  saying  of  one  of  Us 
awpa^vZebnlPO  shall  dwell  at  the  fnwen^f  ***#*<*,  and  ho 
*hall  be  for  o  640*1  <*f  *Aqpe»"  Ifangnege  of  this  kind  evi- 
dently implies  that;  the  art  of  ,wnstrocttog  tfee<  larger  kind  of 
voxels  wan  then  known,  and  that  even  numerous  fleets  of 
ships  wnso  oommon  in  those  days-  If  this  Aed  not  been  the 
oaee,  the  aged  pefcrjnroh'e  words  would  bare  been  without 
owning,  and  his  aons  wonld  not  haw  ooder? tood  the  nature 
of  the  blessing.  In  the  Book  of  Job  too*  which  is  aokoow~ 
lodged  by  all  to  be,qf  very  great  antiquity,  -w»  find  not  only 
ship*  of  different  kinds  mentioned,  hot  also  a  vast  number  of 
terms  which  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  naval  affairs,  and 
which  evidently  show  that  Job,  who  woo  a  Prince  of  the 
East,  was  familiar  with  the  praotjoe  of  navigation. 

.Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  ship  building  and  naviga- 
tion,, /as  well  a*  many  other  of  the  useful  arts,  were  mooh 
earlier  known  in  the  East  than  in  Greece.  About  the  year 
1330  A*  C*>  we  find  that  P*naus,t  an  Egyptian  adventurer* 
led  a  colony  into  Gtoooe  in  a  great  ship  with  tweaty-fivo  oara 
OP  eaohside,!  and  expelling  (Manor,  king  of  A*gos,  reigned 
in,  hie  steed.  Somewhat  less  than  a  century  later,  Pelops,  a 
prince  of  Pbrygia*  came  also  to  Greece  by  sea,  and  marrying 
Hippedoinie,ft  daughter  of  Onontaua,  chief  of  Piaa  in  Elia, 
f»*oneaflod  bis  father-io-law  in  the  government  of  that  State. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  early  Gteek 

•  Anderson,  Origin  of  Com.  Introd,  f  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  5,  c.  55.  \  Pausan.  I.  2 
CIS.    §  ^JiitfonJ's  Qre***,  v.  I,  c.  1. 
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writers  speak  of  these  migrations,  that  navigation  among  the 
hibabitantg  of  the  East  mast  have  been  then  in  a  pretty 
advanced  state,  and  that  the  Greeks  themselves  w4re  wholly 
destitute  of  shipping.  Hence,  it  happened  that  the  ancient 
possessors  of  shipping  and  maritime  power  obtained  an  easy 
aseendant  over  them  ;  and  that  so  many  of  the  anoient  mo- 
narchies inOreeee  were  founded  by  persons  who  came,  with 
their  followers,  from  distant  countries  beyond  the  sea. 

Even  after  the  art  of  ship-bnilding  was  in  some  degree 
known,  the  business  of  commerce  was  carried  on  more  by 
land  than  sea.  The  ancient  prejudice,  that  the  sea  was  an 
insormoontable  barrier  between  different  countries,  and  that 
the  sailor  who  navigated  it  was  an  impious  wretch,  seems, 
however  strange  it  may  appear,  to  have  prevailed- till  com- 
paratively a  late  period.  •  It  was  by  caravans^*  and  by  land 
carriage  entirely,  that  the  rich  commodities  of  the  East  were 
in  early  ages  cairied  from  one  country  to  another.  In  the 
sultry  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  these  caravans  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  carrying  on  trade  between  distant'  countries. 
The  earnest  which  is  the  beast  of  burden  constantly  need  in 
this  method  of  conveying  goods*  is  an  animal  wonderfully 
fitted  for  the  labours  which  it  has  to  undergo  in  the  situation 
in  which  Providence  has  placed  it.  Capable  of  subsisting  a 
very  long  time  without  food  and  drink,  it  submits  with  pati- 
ence to  the  most  fatiguing  journies ;  and  even  when,  during 
these,  it  has  been  almost  entirely  without  the  necessary  sap- 
ports  of  animal  life,  it  serves  to  recruit  the  strength  and  spirits 
of  its  toil-worn  master,  by  affording  him  a  nutriment  of  the 
richest  kind — its  own  milk. 

The  method  of  carrying  on  trade  by  caravans,  though 
admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  many  countries  of 
the  East,  would  in  many  cases  become  inconvenient.  It  is, 
at  best,  an  exceedingly  slow  method  of  conveyance ;  and, 
unless  the  fcountry  is  level,  and  intersected  by  roads  known 
to  the  traveller,  It  is  exposed  to  much  danger,  and  often  to  a 
complete  loss  of  property.  These  observations  must  have 
soon  arrested  the  attention  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the 
first  ages  in  conveying  goods  from  one  country  to  another. 
After  the  practice  of  navigation  became  a  little  known,  the 
vast  superiority  of  a  conveyance  by  water  would  be  seen,  and 
rivers  and  seas  wonid  not  any  longer  be  regarded  as  the 
insuperable  barriers  by  which  the  Deity  had  determined 
to  keep  countries  separate  from  each  other,  but  as  the  simplest 
and  most  effectual  method  of  promoting  among  them  union 
and  mutual  intercourse. 

H. 

**■•'■  Cyclopedia,  Ait.  Com.  f  The  camel  is  styled  by  me  Arabs  «  me  aUp  of 
toe  desert." 
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"  All  to  keep  up  the  farcical  scene,  O." 

Sir  Wbntwomh  Weazlb,  of  Weazle  Hail,  Baronet,  as  he 
was  fond  of  designating  himself,  was  old,  rich,  and  crabbed. 
He  was  a  younger  sod,  and  destined  to  make  his  way  through 
life  in  the  mercantile  world.  Being  of  a  sanguine  temper, 
and  speculating  disposition,  he  soon  acquired  a  fortune,  and 
soon  lost  it  in  the  same  way ;  and,  after  many  nps  and  downs 
in  the  lottery  of  trade,  he  counted  his  fiftieth  year,— fretted 
and  soured  by  disappointment, — in  possession  of  a  moderate 
competency,  and  a  bachelor.  His  resources,  however,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  bachelor,  were  not  com- 
pletely exhausted  ;  for  he  cast  his  eyes  on  a  tall,  thin,  senti- 
mental, rich,  elderly  young  lady,  Who  had  been  quoting 
poetry,  plays,  and  novels,  for  at  least  thirty  years ;  and  there* 
fore,  like  himself,  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  trifle  in  soch  a  business  ;  and,  though  she 
tossed  her  head,  flirted  her  fan,  and  threw  out  sentiment  by 
the  yard,  aod  poetry  by  the  perch,  yet  matters  were  soon 
brought  to  a  crisis, 

"  And  things  with  due  decorum  carried, 
They  went  to  church,  and  there  were  married." 

Not  long  after  this  important  event,  which  brought  him 
abundance  of  money,  and  a  "  plentiful  lack"  of  happiness, 
another  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  took  place,  namely, 
the,  death  of  his  only  brother,  by  which  be  got  possession  of 
a  large  estate,  and  a  title,  together  with  no  small  portion  of 
perplexity  and  trouble,  .  His  marriage  was  merely  a  merce- 
nary speculation,  and  be  was  now  vexed  to  think,  that  if  he 
bad  postponed  the  matter  for  a  very  short  time,  he  would 
have  obtained  his  object  without  the  incumbrance  of  .such- a 
wife.  His  meditations  had  no  tendency  to  sweeten  his  temper; 
on  the  contrary,  he  became  daily  more  irritable;  and  the 
possession  of  Weazle  Hall,  and  all  the  appurtenanoes  there* 
unto  belonging,  conld  not  bestow  any  thing  like  domestic 
comfort.  The  affectation  of  Lady  Weazle,  her  blue  stocking 
trumpery,  a  good  deal  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  her 
cursed  quotations,  as  he  called  them,  perpetually  dinning  in 
bis  ears,  annoyed  him  beyond  measure,  drove  him  sometimes 
into  a  frenzy,  and  continually  reminded  him  of  his  folly  and 
rashness,  in  getting  into  a  state  out  of  which  surgery  could 
not  recover  him*    The  arrival  of  Rosa  Woodville,  his  sister's 
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daughter,  made  a  somewhat  favourable  change  in  the  feelings 
and  family  of  Sir  Wentworth.  She  was  the  offspring  of 
parents  "  who  loved  not  wisely  hot  too  well/'  whose  circom* 
stances  were  very  humble,  and  who  were  straggling  to  keep 
np  appearances.  Sir  Wentworth  had  no  family;  he  therefore 
took  Rosa  home ;  and,  though  he  was  sour  and  eccentric,  yet 
he  really  grew  fond  of  her,  gave  her  all  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education*  and  she  grew  np  in  his  bouse  lovely,  ami 
beloved  by  all  her  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Sir  Wentworth  had  been  guardian  to  Jack  Random*  a  young, 
giddy*  rattling,  good -hearted  fellow,  whose  minority  bad 
expired  some  years,  when  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
large  fortune,  and  with  dispositions  to  spend  it  liberally.  Ho 
soon  became  a  great  favourite  with  Lady  Weazle,  because  he 
read  novels,  could  spout  poetry,  and  was  deeply  versed  fa 
Ssssfcespeere ;  and,  though  he  had  an  establishment  of  his  own, 
yet  he  was  daily  at  Sir  Wentworth's,  and  an  attachment  soon 
took  place  between  him  and  Rosa,  which  grew  with  time,  awl 
strengthened  with  their  years.  He  was  good'oatured,  foil  of 
animal  spirits,  generous  to  a  fault,  and  seemed  to  take  delight, 
by  his  levity  and  freedom  of  speech,  to  work  Sir  Wentworth 
op  to  passion,  which  indeed  was  no  dSfioolt  matter;  far 
*  though  it  was  no  sooner  on  than  off,"  yet  it  was  '<  no  sooner 
off  than  on/'  and  he  was  perpetually  fidgeting  and  fuming 
"  like  the  fretful  porcupine." 

The  Baronet  was  partial  to  a  city  life ;  and,  though  Weazle 
Hall  was  the  proadest  feather  in  his  cap,  yet  from  early  habits 
he  loved  the  bustle  of  business,  and  therefore  resided  much  in 
town.  A  sample  of -family  happiness;  and  a  specimen  of  his 
temper,  may  be  given  in  the  following  conversation  which 
took  place  one  fine  evening,  as  Rosa,  in  high  spirits,  wai 
singing  at  her  piano.  Sir  Wentworth,  who  pretended  to  some 
skill  in  the  "  harmony  of  sweet  sounds,"  desired  Rosa  to  nrist 
her  voice,  and  give  more  life  and  expression  to  the  song. 

Lady  fFtax.  Bless  me,  Sir  Wentworth,  how  fond  yon  are 
of  high  tones.  Ton  have  no  idea  of  those  "  softly  soothing 
Lydian  measures,"  which  steal  away  the  senses,  ravish  the 
heart,  "  soften  rocks  and  bend  the  knotted  oak,"  as  the  poet 
sings — but  if  you  are  deaf,  must  a  song  be  spoiled  in  order  to 

Sir  fFeni;  Zounds,  Lady  Weazle,  I  am  not  deaf;  but,  if  I 
were,  the  eternal  clack  of  your  tongue  is  enough  to  splinter 
the  ear  of  a  miller,  or  stun  to  deafness  a  gunner  in  the  navy. 

Lady  fTtax.  Oh,  thou  Gothic  piece  of  uncivilized  creation, 
thou  worse  than  Hun,  or  Vandal,  or  rugged  Russian  boor, 
straoger  to  refinement  and  the  graces,  should  Cecilia  herself 
descend,  and  tune  her  soul  enchanting  lyre,  thy  bosom  would 
remain  untouched,  thy  heart 
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Bit  We*.  Death  and  fery,  that  tongue  of  year's  wilL  never 
oome  to  a  fall  stop  oo  this  ride  of  the  grave ;— (calmly) — bat 
Rosa,  my  dear,  give  as  the  air  over  again  from  the  very  be- 
•toning* 

LmdyfTem.  Yes,  Rosa,  "strike  the  lyre  and  rake  the  toy," 
aa  somebody  ffoWimeiy  Bay*.  Orphean,  you  know,  exhibited 
to  brutes— you're  not  indeed,  quite  in  the  seme  predicament 

Sir  Wml.-+kQA  vetneaihsr,  Rosa,  to  give  it  in  the  manner 
I  desired.  This  house  is  mine,  and  that  instrument  I  porch*** 
ed  with  my  own  money;  therefore,  it  shall  be  played  on  as  I 
please. 

Now  it  most  be  confessed,  that  this  was  rather  an  unreason- 
able declaration  in  Sir  Wentworth :  and  Rosa,  who  had  been 
sufficiently  vexed  dating  the  preceding  dialogue,  in  order  to 
torn  the  matter  off  pleasantly,  said  laughing,  "  but  my  dear 
uncle,  aa  yon  did  not  purchase  my  voiee  with  year  money, 
I  hope  you'll  allow  me  to  nse  it  as  I  please."  The  attempt 
waaansMoessfal ;  the  Baronet  wasn't  in  the  vein;  and  look- 
ing at  her,  wHb  a  pair  of  small  ferret-like  eyes,  desired  her 
not  to  bo  hnperttaen*— >«  have  I  not,"  said  he  "educated*  in> 
proved,  and  instructed  yoa>;  have  I  not  paid  your  singing* 
master,  drawing-master,  musioHnaster,  and  danoiag«nsaster  ? 
1  did  not  purchase  year  veto*,  it  is  tree,  for  when  you  came 
to  me  yon  were  vmxei preterm  iriftfl— yw  indeed  had  a  pipe, 
bat  I  paid  for  the  tuning  of  ft. 

"  Sir  Wentworth,"  saM  Lady  Weazle,  "  let  mo  just  ask 
yoo  one  question ;  were  yow  born  in  a  forest,  and  suckled  by 
a  bear?" 

Sk  Wentworthv's  passion  bad  nearly  obeked  Mm ;  and  after 
many  ooarofeivo  threes*,  and  distortions  of  eeontenanoe,  he 
coold  only  find  utteraneo,  fa  an  aodergrowl,  for  a  repetition 
at  the  words,  "  sacUed  by  a  bear!"  "  Why,"  continued 
her  Ladyship,  "  your  treatment  of  yonr  nieoe,  would,  to  a  die- 
crkniaajtiiig  eye,  indicate  a  wofol  perversion  of  natural  feeling 
— but  yon  are  a  total  stranger  to  the  delicate  sensations  of 
sosoeptiMe  minds."' 

"  Oh  eoafound  toot  delicate  sensations,"  roar'd  out  Sir 
Weutwo*  ft.  "  Lady  Weeale,  I  am,  and  shall  be,  say  owa  asas* 
ter ;  I  am  not  apt  to  get  aagiy,  but  no  human  being  shall  in* 
terfere  with  me,  or  venture  to  give  an  opinion  of  asy  con- 
duct, at  least  in  my  presence." 

"  Well,  wait,"  said  Lady  Teaale,  "  Rosa,  my  dear,  begin ; 
'tis  in  vain  to  talk  to  Sir  Wentworth ;  he  belongs  to  a  num- 
ber of  those,  of  whom  the  sublime  bard  i 


Lo!  there  are  the/,  whose  breasts  the  furies  steel'd, 
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"  There  egain,  with  her  onrs'd  bards  tad  quotations— bat 
I'll  keep  my  temper,"  said  Sir  Wentworth. 
-  Rosa,  who  was  good  nature  personified,  and  never  allowed 
her  temper  to  be  ruffled  by  her  ancle's  peevishness  and  pas- 
sions, nor  by  her  aont's  more  teazing  sentimentality,  imme- 
diately complied  :  and  as  hunting,  songs  are  always  preferred 
by  people  who  live  4n  town,  and  who  never  saw  a  fox  chaoe 
in  their  lives,  she  struck  up  the  following,  in  compliance 
with  Sir  Wentworth's  request. 

SONG. 

Blythe  Aaron  gild*  the  star, 

And  streaks  the  cloudi  with  rosy  hue ; 

Away  the  jolly  sportsmen  hie. 

And  brash  the  field*  from  morning  dew.  

-  Hear  the  horn,  Hark  1  tallyho. 

Cheer  the  mom,  Away  they  go, 

lti  voice  floats  softly  on  the  gale  And  every  danger  they  despise ; 

The  hills  around,  Hie  thickest  woods,  the  foaming  noeoa, 

And  woods  resound,  '  Are  bravM  to  crown  the  sportsman's  joys. 

While  echo  rings  through  all  the  Tale.  Hark!  tallyho,  Ac 

Hear  the  horn,  Ac. 

The  room  door  opened  at  this  moment,  when  unexpected 
and  unannounced,  in  bolted  Jack  Random,  and  with  a  "  Sir 
Wentworth,  your  servant;  Lady  Weazle,  yoor  most  obedi- 
ent;9' rush'd  forward  to  Rosa,  and  in  all  the  extravagance  of 
a  stage  struck  hero,  exclaimed,  "  lovely  Rosa,  do  I  again  be- 
hold yon  ?  After  an  absenoe  Httle  short  of  eternity,  do  I  again 
see  you  in  all  the  bloom  of  beauty  ?  This  is  a  full  recompense 
for  an  age  of  anxiety.  Ye  gods,  my  last  moments  shall  be 
spent  in  gratitude.  Rosa,  *  Oh  there's  music  in  the  name, 
which  melts  my  soul  to  infant  weakness,'  and  so  forth,  as  the 
poet  says ;"  looking  at  Lady  Weazie. 

Lady  WeasXe.  Ob  the  extatic  delight  of  two  congenial 
souls,  loving  and  beloved,  adoring  and  adored,  bound  in  soft 
affection's  ties  and  mingling  into  bliss. 

Jack. — True,  Lady  Weazle,  and  happily,  very  happily  ex- 
pressed. 

)    Sir  Went.  Why  Jack,  I  thought  you  had  still  been  in  the 
country,  living  soberly  among  sober  people  ? 

Jack.  How  long  Sir  Wentworth,  would  you  have  bad  me 
to  stay?  have  I  not  been  a  whole  fortnight,  immured,  impri- 
soned, among  cats,  mobkeys,  parrots,  and  old  maids — by  ait 
that's  lovely,  I'd  rather  live  in  bedlam. 

"  And  I  wish  you  were  there  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Sir 
Wentworth  internally. 

Rosa.  Well,  come  now  Jack,  give  us  an  account  of  your 
*  peregrinations,  and  moving  accidents,  by  flood  and  field,' 
that  we  may  learn  bow  you  were  employed. 

Jack.  Why,  I  believe  there  are  few  who  could  have  enjoy- 
ed more  variety  in  the  same  situation — getting  up  every 
morning  by  sunrise;  running  two  or  three  miles  along  the 
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tanks  of  a  river;  popping  into  every  oottage  I  came  to; 
laughing  and  chatting  with  every  rosy-faced  milk-maid  I  met ; 
aometimes  riding,  sometimes  fishing ;  then  mosio  and  dancing 
in  the  evenings ;  and  in  short,  Rosa,  had  it  not  been*  lor 
something  I  felt  here  (laying  his  hand  on  his  heart)  my  time 
might  have  passed  away  tolerably  enough. 

Rosa.  Well,  at  least  there  was  one  advantage  in  your  pow* 
er,  which  yon  cannot  so  conveniently  enjoy  in  town,  and 
which  I  hope  yon  laid  hold  of. 

Jack.  And  pray  Rosa,  what  might  that  be  ? 

Rosa.  An  opportunity  of  walking  pensively  alone,  through 
some  dark  and  solitary  grove,  thinking  of  me — your  arms 
folded,  your  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven — frequently  apostro- 
phising the  moon — sometimes  calling  on  the  dear  object  of 
your  hopes ;  reciting  speeches  from  tragedies ;  singing  fag- 
ends  of  love  songs,  and  concluding  the  rhapsody,  with  that 
very  humble  and  reasonable  prayer,  '  Ye  gods  annihilate 
both  time  and  space,  and  make  two  lovers  happy.' 

Jack.  Ob  yes,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  part  of  it— Often 
might  yon  have  seen  me  sitting  by  moon-light,  on  the  banks 
of  a  murmuring  stream,  and  under  a  spreading  tree ;  there 
did  I  often  heave  the  deep  sigh,  and  drop  the  silent  tear ; 
there  have  I  called  on  the  rocks,  the  streams,  and  the  trees 
to  witness  my  wo ;  there  btfve  1  desired  the  gentle  zephyrs  to 
waft  my  sighs  to  the  maid  of  my  heart ;  there  have  I— 

Sir  Went. — Uttered  a  d— d  deal  of  nonsense,  I'm  sure. 
Why  Jack,  you're  as  incapable  of  heaving  the  deep  sigh,  or 
dropping  the  silent  tear,  as  a  weathercock  is  of  standing  still 
at  the  ohange  of  wind ;  your  head  is.  a  vortex,  and  your 
brain  a  straw  or  feather,  perpetually  whirling  round  in  it: 
Your  life  is  one  continued  scene  of  hurry,  bustle,  and  action  ; 
without  one  moment  left  for  thought— but  I  beg,  Sir,  you'll 
come  along  with  me ;  1  wish  to  have  a  few  moments'  serious 
conversation  with  you,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  Lady 
Weazle  and  Rosa  should  be  present 

They  adjourned  to  the  library,  where  Sir  Wentworth  walk- 
ed about  for  some  time,  apparently  considering  how  to  begin 
a  conversation  he  had  solicited ;  when  Jack,  with  his  usual 
levity,  broke  the  thread  of  his  meditations,  by  asking,  "  whaft 
the  matter,  Sir  Wentworth." 

Sir  Went.  Can  you  be  serious  for  one  moment 

Jack.  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure  I  can ;  nothing  more  easy — I  have 
only  to  look  on  your  face,  and  the  reflection  will  oast  a  gloom 
over  mine. 

Sir  Wentworth  grinned  horribly— not  a  ghastly  smile,  for  he 
didn't  smile  at  all— but  grinned  with  anger,  and  in  no  very 
distinct  notes,  replied,  "  don't  dare  Sir*  to  tab  any  liberties 


with  my  tee;  it  deft*  scrutiny,  cad  it  as  impenetrable  to 
the  eye  ef  a  physiognomist  at  a  deal  board*" 

"  IU  not  quarrel  with  you  about  your  faoe,"  returned  Jack. 
«  I  aamre  yon,  I  by  do  means  envy  yoo  the  pemeasicn  of  it 
Bot  come,  take  a  chair,  ait  down,  and  aa  I  understand  this  is 
to  be  a  serious  conversation,  I'll  make  tbe  genius  of  gravity 
perob  upon  my  brow,  while  I  listen  with  doe  attention,  and 
becoming  reverence,  to  tbe  sage  counsel,  and  profound  sen* 
timents  of  Sir  Wentworth  Weule  of  Weaale  Hall,  Baronet" 

Now,  though  this  wii  not  altogether  in  tbe  strain  Sir  Went- 
worth  approved,  yet  be  said  nothing,  but  bit  his  lips,  and 
seemed  again  at  a  loss  bow  to  proceed,  when  tbe  resUeas  spirit 
of  Random,  wbiob  seemed  this  day  to  be  more  than  usually 
aotive,  prompted  bim  to  interrogation. 

«  Now,  Sir  Wentworth,  what  is  the  topic  ?  shall  yon  or  I 
speak  first?  I'm  ready  to  begin  a  conversation  with  yon  ms 
nay  given  subject."  This  was  too  muoh ;  tbe  baronet  bounced 
up  in  a  great  rage,  and  with  a  wrathful  and  fertooa  look, 
«  'Bdeath,  Sir,"  said  be,  "  if  yoo  were  as  willing  to  hear,  aa 
to  apeak,  it  would  tend  a  great  deal  to  year  advantage;  if 
you  were  as  eager  to  obtain  instruction,  as  you  are  to  eotmnu- 
nioate  your  own  insipid  nonaeose,  yoo  would  show  yourself 
more  a  man  of  wisdom.  You're  sufficient  to  pot  a  Stoio  Ma 
a  passion— bot  I'm  not— 

Cool— perhaps  you  mean  cold :  shall  I  ring  for  a  fife,  or  a 
ohatiiag  dish  of  ooals,  or  shall  I  order  op— 

«  Sit  down,  Sir,"  exoiaimed  Sir  Wentworth  in  a  fiury*  "  quit 
your  buffoonery  and  attend,  whilst  I  talk  to  you  of  Boos." 
<<  Of  fieea !  I  will— 111  sit  as  immoveable  as  if  I  had  been  hewn 
out  of  a  freestone  quarry ;  that  wotd  glues  me  to  my  chair 
like  birdlime," 

Silence  ensued ;  the  baronet  seemed  again  eadbarvaased ;  bot 
after  a  considerable  pause,, he  turned  abort,  and  with  a  <ynaer 
mingled  expression  of  countenance,  "  Mr.  Random,"  aaht  he, 
"  I  have  been  thinking  thai)  it  ia  mpoewWs  for  your  audi  Bona 
aver  to  he  married ;  don't  interrupt  me,'7  perceiving  Jack  was 
about  to  speak ;  "  I  believe,  indeed,  you  are  food  of  cenh 
other,  and  tbe  good  netared  worM  has  set  you  dowa  ea  fiataat 
hnaband  and  wife ;  but  I  cannot  holy  that,  you  know." 

Jack.  No  more  than  you  can  prevent  na  from  being  mer- 
ried.  But,  Sir,  I  should,  like  to  know  your  reason*  lot  talking 
in  thin  manner :  yon  can*  be  no  stranger  to*  my  attachment  1 
openly  paid  my  addramaa  to  Rosa,  and  flattered  myself  my 
family  and  fortune  are  not  unworthy  Miss  WoodviUa*, 

Sir  Weill  To  your  family  I  have  no  objection*;  your  for- 
tune ia  large,  though  perhaps  not  so  large  as  ahe  might  nhtssn; 
Nu,tto  be  short,  t  have  already  in  my  eye  n  husband  for  f 
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the  only  soft  at  my  oldest  friend,  and  Mr  to  a  tery  forge 
estate.  The  young  roan  I  have  never  seen  since  he  was  a 
boy;  but  I  had  lately  a  letter  from  his  father,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed a  wiah  that  our  friendship  should  be  renewed  and 
strengthened,  by  my  giving  Rosa  to  his  son. 

Jack.  What  a  considerate  father  he  mast  be  I— and  Rosa,  I 
presume,  is  perfectly  reconciled  to  this  mighty  prudent  ar- 
rangement of  yours. 

SSr  WmL  She  knows  nothing  of  the  matter  as  yet.  I  intend, 
however,  to  inform  her  of  it  presently,  and  she  knows  my 
disposition  too  well,  to  have  reooorse  to  remonstrance ;  I  re- 
quest, therefore,  that  yon,  Mr.  Random,  will  resign  all  pre- 
tensions to  her  hand*  and  cease  to  visit  here,  at  least  until  after 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Farquer. 

Jack.  Sir  Wentworth,  I  admire  your  sincerity,  and,  in  re- 
turn for  your  candour,  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  I  will 
neither  resign  my  pretensions  to  Rose,  nor,  while  I  have  her 
permission,  cease  to  visit  this  house. 

Sir  Went.  Then,  Sir,  I'm  glad  you  have  told  me  your  de- 
termination, and  I  shall  take  my  precautions  accordingly.  My 
doors  shall  be  bolted,  and  my  windows  secured ;  every  servant 
I  have  shall  be  armed  with  a  blunderbuss ;  and  should  you,  or 
any  of  your  emissaries,  be  found  about  my  house,  I'll  scatter 
your  brains  through  the  streets  for  your  insolent  rashness. 

Jack.  Sir  Wentworth,  you  may  if  you  please  have  a  six 
pounder  stationed  hi  every  window :  you  may  draw  your  lines 
ot  circumvallation,and  think  yourself  secure  in  your  entrench- 
ments; but  I'll  attack  your  fortress  as  Jupiter  did  the  tower  of 
Danae,  1*11  descend  in  a  golden  shower — of  ff  your  servants 
are  incorruptible,  I'll  scale  your  citadel  in  a  balloon ;  and  if 
all  this  wont  do9  I'll  stop  up  your  chimneys,  and  smoke  you 
out  like  a  badger. 

Sir  Went.  (In  a  great  passion,)  How  dare  you,  Sfr,  talk  to 
me  in  my  own  house  in  this  manner ;  but  111  anticipate  you 
— I'll  have  you  arrested  for  a  burglarious  design— I'll  go  to 
the  next  magistrate  and  swear  you  have  put  me  into  bodily 
fear — I'll  have  all  the  constables  and  catch  poles  in  town  on 
the  watch  for  you — I'll   have  you  imprisoned,  bound  in 

shackles,  loaded  with  irons— I'll  have 1  do  not  know  what 

I'll  have— but  leave  my  house  this  moment,  Sir,  and  never 
again  let  me  see  yoor  face. 

Jack.  Indeed,  Sir  Wentworth,  yon  shall  have  the  supreme 
happiness,  and  most  exquisite  felicity  of  seeing  my  phis 
sooner  than  you  imagine—don't  be  angry,  Sir,  I  beseech  yotr, 
— F1I  be  metamorphosed  in  such  a  manner  that  you'll  never 
be  able  to  reeogafae  me— pray  don't  agitate  yonrsetf. 
Sir  Weak  I  must  agitate  myself,  Sir,  and  I  will  be  angry. 
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Jack.  Ill  assume  more  shapes  than  Proteus  is  master  of, 
and  appear  in  different  colours  like  the  cameleon— Should  I  be 
obliged  to  undermine  your  house,  glide  through  your  key- 
bole,  or  come  down  through  yonr  roof  like  a  thunderbolt,  I'll 
have  Rosa — I  beg,  Sir,  you'll  not  be  in  a  passion. 

Sir  Went.  Leave  my  house,  Sir ;  this  instant  leave  my  house. 

Jack  went  to  the  door,  then,  turning  round,  and  nodding  to 
the  baronet,  said,  keep  your  temper,  Sir  Wentworth,  111  have 
Rosa— and  set  off,  laughing  at  the  frenzy  into  which  he  had 
thrown  his  worthy  old  guardian  that  was. 

(TO  BE  CONTINtnED.) 


ON  THE   TIME  WHEN  LETTERS  WERE  FIRST  KNOWN 
IN  IRELAND. 

There  is  no  subject  concerning  which  greater  diversity  and 
obstinacy  of  opinion  have  prevailed  than  the  earlier  periods 
of  Irish  history.  The  evidence  is  neither  very  clear  nor  very 
consistent;  whilst  national  prejudices  on  the  one  side,  and 
national  partialities  on  the  other,  have  acquired  an  influence 
paramount  to  any  derived  from  sound  argument  and  express 
testimony.  The  annals  of  Ireland  are  filled  with  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  polite  learn- 
log,  long  before  any  nation  in  Europe  had  extricated  itself 
from  the  shades  of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  tynfortonately 
the  oldest  literary  records  do  not  appear  to  have  been  written 
before  the  tenth  century,  nearly  two  thousand  years  after 
the  supposed  introduction  of  letters  into  this  country.41  That 
those  should  be  viewed  in  different  lights,  according  to  the 
various  systems  that  have  been  adopted,  is  very  natural.  By 
such  as. endeavour  to  realize  the  splendid  fabric  of  fiction, 
they  are  recommended  to  the  world  as  displaying  every  es- 
timable quality  in  the  composition  of  History;  while  those 
who  disregard  their  oyer  strained  pretensions  bestow  on  them 
such  epithetst  as  could  only  be  dictated  by  a  conviction  of 
their  insignificance,  augmented  by  that  prejudice  which  would 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Cormac  M'Mullan,  Archbishop  and  King,  in  the  year  901, 
for  the  Psalter  of  Casbel,  the  prime  source  of  information  respecting  the  most  ancient 


History  of  Ireland.  Entire  credit  cannot  be  given  to  it,  because  written  in  versej  and 
the  genius  of  poetry  has  an  indomitable  tendency  for  fiction.  The  book  of  Efowth 
comes  next  in  reputation ;  and  indeed  seems  to  be  the  most  faithful  record  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  heathen  times.  The  eleventh  century  gave  a  beginning  to  the  Annals  of  TV 
gomach,  a  work  of  high  authority,  and  not  unlike  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  and  of 
Ulster.— O'Connor*  Diss.  p.  156. 

f  Deficient  in  elegance,  and  uninstructive  in  the  lessons  which  they  exhibit,  they 
(the  Irish  Annals)  might  without  much  disadvantage  to  the  public,  be  condemned  to 
neglect,  and  buried  in  oblivion.— Webbs'  Analysis  of  Irish  History y  p.  146. 
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uniformly  oppose  every  mark  of  refinement  amongst. oar 
heathen  ancestors. 

The  Irish  people  have  been  long  characterized  by  a  fond 
attachment  to  a  supposed  pristine  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  it  is  by  following  the  dictates  of  this  national  pride 
that  the  exaggerated,  and  self-confuted  tales  of  our  barda 
have  been  so  long,  not  only  tolerated,  bnt  believed  and  ad- 
mired.* Since  these  are  the  materials  which  must  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  investigation  of  modern  antiquaries,  it  is  natur- 
ally to  be  expected  that  their  conclusions  should  be  equally 
unstable  with  the  foundation  upon  which  they  rest. 

The  industry  and  patience  of  research  necessary  to  collect 
a  few  imperfect,  and  thinly  scattered  notices ;  the  constant 
watchfulness  and  discrimination  requisite  to,  guard  against 
falsehood,  and  detect  it;t  and  the  confusion  arising  from 
accounts  frequently  varying ;  readily  tempt  the  enquirer  to 
prefer  the  guidance  of  fancy  to  sober  investigation,  and  to 
indulge  in  conjecture  Instead  of  commenting  upon  evidence. 
It  would  not  be  wonderful  if  he  should  disregard  difficulties 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  overcome,  and  sometimes  cut 
the  knot  which  he  could  not  untie — there  is  no  part  of  Irish 
antiquities  upon  which  authors  are  more  at  variance  than 
that  which  refers  to  the  time  when  Letters  were  first  known 
in  the  Island.  To  enable  pur  readers  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  contending  parties  support  their 
respective  opinions,  we  shall  place  in  juxtaposition  the  argu- 
ments of  some  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  and  then  very 
briefly  subjoin  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

"  Notwithstanding,"!  says  Mr.  Beau  ford,  "  the  circum- 
stantial detail  given  by  the  antiquarians  and  chroniclers  of 
the  middle  ages  relating  to  the  learning  and  civilization  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  the  learned  in  general  have  been  much 
divided  on  the  subject ;  as  the  testimonies  hitherto  given  have 
been  rather  assertions  unsupported  by  proofs  and  matters  of 
fact,  than  real  history.  They  have  made  frequent  mention 
of  several  species  of  alphabets  u^ed  by  the  Pagan  inhabitants 

•  Irish  antiquities  have  been  for  centuries  past,  not  only  held  in  contempt  by  every 
nation  in  Europe,  but  unfortunately  our  understandings  haye  been  degraded  at  the 
same  time  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  tat  an  easy  credulity,  and  an  implicit  adoption  of 
incredible  fictions.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  our  pertinacity  in  clinging  to  our  mytho- 
logical tales,  giyes  strong  intimation  of  the  want  of  civilization,  and  the  little  progress 
criticism  and  sound  learning  have  made  amongst  us.—Otho's  1st  Letter  to  Iertteus,  2d 
voL  Collectanea. 

f  Besides  the  fables  founded  upon  the  metaphorical  flights  of  the  poets,  there  are 
others  to  be  met  with  frequently,  in  the  Histories  of  Ireland,  which  seem  to  be  the  fruit 
of  a  fertile  imagination  alone,  and  intended  to  fill  up  chasms,  to  amuse  ignorant  or  cre- 
dulous readers  ito  delight  and  tickle  the  ear,  and  relieve  the  tedtousness  of  dry  and  in- 
sipid annals.  These  are  the  works  of  the  dark  ages,  succeeding  the  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism introduced  among  us  by  the  devastations  of  the  Danes.— Horns'  Uib,  Fol,  Ed. 
p.  141. 

t  Collectanea,  Sd  vol.  p.  187. 
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of  thfe  Mm4,  bat  they  have  given  very  few  epeeimene  of  tfee 
characters,  and  oone  before  the  conversion  to  the  Chriettaft 
faith ;  a*d,  though  they  often  speak  of  ancient  records  from 
which  the  modern  histories  are  supposed  to  he  taken,  few,  if 
any,  of  these  have  ootne  down  to  oor  time.  To  obviate  in 
some  measure  a  circumstance  which  might  involve  the  credit 
of  their  historical  transactions,  they  have  alleged  that  in  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  Danes,*  their  records  were  de- 
stroyed or  carried  off;  but  though  diligent  enquiry  bee  been 
made  by  several  learned  persons  in  Spain,  Denmark,  and 
other  countries,  no  sooh  writings  have  been  found.  Even 
the  most  credible  Irish  annals  begin  with  a  history  of  the 
fifth  and  conclude  with  the  tenth  century ,t  and  make  not  the 
least  mention  of  Pagan  Ireland ;  and  their  silence  on  this 
point  may  serve  to  confirm  us  In  the  opinion,  not  only  Act 
the  ancient  inhabitants  had  not  the  use  of  letter*  prior  to  their 
conversion,  bat  also  the  assertion*  of  many  foreign  writers, 
who,  for  from  considering  the  Irish  of  their  time  a  civilized 
and  learned  people,  in  general  esteem  them  a  savage  and 
ignorant  race." 

'<  The  fabricators  of  Irish  antiquities,"}  says  Macpherson, 
"  found  that  an  early  knowledge  of  letters  in  their  conntry 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  gain  credit  to  the  system  which 
fhoy  wished  so  much  to  establish.  Ireland,  therefore,  was 
made  the  seat  of  polite  literature  many  years  before  Greece 
itself  rose  ont  of  ignorance  and  barbarity.  To  remove  this 
support,  Is  to  destroy  at  once  the  whole  fabric  of  fiction  which 
they  possess  for  their  ancient  history.  Unfortunately  for 
this  system,  by  the  testimony  of  foreign  writers,  who  ex- 
tended their  enquiries  to  Ireland,  the  character  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants  is  utterly  incompatible  with  that  civilisation  which 
invariably  accompanies  any  knowledge  of  letters.  It  were 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  writers  of  that  country,  who 
understood  the  ancient  Geelic,  had  not  given  room  to  suspect 
that  they  themselves  were  conscious  of  imposture,  by  their 
concealing  from  the  public  those  monuments  of  their  history, 
from  which  they  pretend  to  derive  theiv  information*    But 

•  It is  very  certain,  that  the  English,  after  the  conquest,  and  the  Danes  before  it,  de- 


stroyed all  the  books  and  writings  they  could  meet  with,  in  order,  as  soon  as  possible)  to 
make  the  Irish  forget  their  old  laws  and  customs;  but  yet  there  are  some  remains  of 
those  books  of  laws,  many  of  which  were  composed  before,  as  well  as  after  the  Christian, 
Era,  but  as  they  are  written  in  a  language,  long  since  disused,  they  are  become  at  pre* 
sent)  as  is  natural  to  suppose,  utterly  unintelligible,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  glossary. 
—Vomer,  vol*  1.  n.  11& 

gum*— How  did  Mr.  Warner  know  that  they  were  composed  Before  the  Ckritbm 
Era,  if  they  are  unintelligible? 

f  It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  Mr.  Beauford  did  not  credit  the  PsaHenrof  Tara  and 
Casbel,  since  they  represent  the  Irish,  as  being  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  pfoutand 
warlike,  inventors  of  letters,  &c 

\  Introduction  to  the  Hist,  of  Ant,  Ireland,  p.  74 
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had  they  given  them  to  the  world,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
external  argument  would  be  very  unnecessary  to  prove  that 
the  literature  of  Ireland  oommenoed  with  the  mission  of  St. 
Patrick." 

"  To  compensate,"*  says  Dr.  Pinkerton,  '*  the  real  picture, 
some  Irish  antiquarians  have  attempted  to  persuade  mankind 
to' a  dereliction  of  common  sense  and  ancient  authority,  in 
favour  of  Irtish  history.    Supposing  mankind  will  consent, 
these  writers  will  persuade  them,  that  while  all  other  king- 
doms hi  Europe  were  totally  ignorant  and  barbarous,  there 
were  three  countries  full  of  civilization  and  science,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Ireland— that  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Irish  characters  were  all  invented  together,  on  the  plains  of 
Sennaar — and  that  those  who  spy  the  Irish  letters  are  the  same 
as  the  old  Saxon,  and  Roman,  are  as  much  deceived,  as  if 
they  called  an  eagle's  egg  a  hen's,  merely  because  the  shape 
is  identically  the  same.     Granting  this  rivalsbip  of  Ireland 
with  Greece  and  Rome,  these  writers  will  compensate  the 
shocking  picture  of  Irish  history,  after  Patrick's  time,  by  a 
most  brilliant  scene,  for  a  thousand  years  before  Christ  to 
that  period,  under  the  famous  Milesians.     But  as  the  literati 
of  Europe  are  under  the  dominion  of  certain  contemptible 
prejudices,  called  a  love  of  truth,  and  reliance  on  ancient  au- 
thority, learning,  literary  experience,  accuracy,  honesty,  and 
ether  empty  names,  I  am  obliged  to  follow  the  common  plan,. 
Ac."     We  might  have  added  the  opinions  of  Iones,  Boian- 
dus,  Ledwicb,  and  others ;  but  as  the  substance  of  their  argu- 
ments is  contained  in  the  extracts  already  given,  we  shall 
proceed  to  the  counter-statement  of  those  who  adopt  the  op- 
posite system. 

"  The  positive  assertions, t"  says  General  Vallancey,  <(  of 
all  the  ancient  Irish  Historians,  is,  that  their  ancestors  re- 
ceived the  use  of  letters  directly  from  the  Phenicians; 
and  they  all  concur  in  affirming,-  that  several  colonies  from 
Africa  settled  in  Ireland.  It  is  evident,  both  from  the  order 
of  the  Alphabet,  and  from  the. figures  of  the  letters  in  the  an- 
cient MSS.,  that  the  Irish  did  not  receive  the  use  of  letters. 
from  St.  Patrick.  In  the  Book  of  Lecan,  it  is  expressly 
said,  in  a  very  ancient  pieoe  of  prose,  speaking  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Danians,  who  preceded  the  Milesians  by  200* 
years,  that  they  composed  verses,  which  were  carefully  pre- 
served, till  the  Christian  faith  was  published  in  Ireland,  but 
were  then  burnet}  by  St.  Patrick,  as  being  the  invention  of 
the  devil.  By  ascribing  verses  to  Irish  poets  before  Christ, 
he  proves  very  strongly  the  use  of  letters  before  that  time,  for 

•  E*»yoo!dedals,voL  ii.p.  146. 

t  Collectanea,  2d  vol  Frtfece  to  Essay  on  Language :  nop*  again  p.  68. 
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It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  how  these  verses  could  be  pre* 
served  by  the  help  of  tradition  only,  or  how  the  new  converts 
could  destroy  them,  unless  they  had  been  committed  to  writ- 
ing." 

Dr.  Rowland*  says, "  the  Irish  had  learning  amongst  them, 
such  at  least  as  related  to  family  history  and  the  like ;  and  that 
they  made  the  best  use  of  it,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The 
Druids,  less  strict  than  those  in  Britain  in  the  rules  of  their 
profession,  scrupled  not  to  record  in  writing,  and  thereby 
tranmsit  to  future  times,  the  history  of  their  monarchs,  and 
their  princes  ;  the  genealogy  of  their  chief  tribes  ;  and  other 
occurrences  of  note.  Nine  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the 
Metropolitan  College  of  Jewish  Druids  was  established  at 
Ta*a." 

Dr.  Raymond,!  in  order  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  Irish 
nation,  took  the  pains  to  compare  all  the  European  languages, 
with  that  of  Ireland,  and  observed  but  little  agreement  with 
any  of  them.  But  by  examining  the  Celtic,  with  the  help  of 
Lhoyd's  and  Pezron's  vocabularies,  be  discovered  such  an 
affinity  between  it  and  the  Irish,  as  convinced  him  that  they 
were  the  same  language.  He  thinks  this  sufficient  to  procure 
credibility  to  Irish  History ;  for  if  it  can  be  made  out  that  the 
use  of  letters  in  this  island,  was'  as  early  as  the  relations  in 
any  history  allowed  to  be  authentic,  then  the  common  objec- 
tion against  the  credibility  of  it — that  the  knowledge  of  cha- 
racters began  only  after  the  entrance  of  Christianity— will  be 
removed. 

"  If"  I  says  Keating,  "  St,  Patrick  first  introduced  letters 
into  Ireland,  they  must  undoubtedly  have  been  Roman  : — and 
did  the  Roman  alphabet  consist  of  but  seventeen  letters? 
were  they  arranged  like  ours?  or  were  they  of  similar  struc- 
ture? But  these  interrogatories  must  be  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative ;  for  Csesar  removes  so  great  an  obstacle  to  true  histo- 
ry, by  telling  us,  that  the  Gaulish  characters  in  bis  day,  re- 
sembled the  Greek  ;  and  such  are  the  Irish  to  this  very  time. 
Hence,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Gauls  and  Romans  had  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  alphabets  ;  and  the  consequence  toot  less  sof  that 
the  Irish  could  not  have  borrowed  from  them." 

Mr.  O'Connor!  represents  our  Beth-luis-nion  of  the  Og- 
ma,  as  not  having  the  least  resemblance  to  either  the  Gre- 
cian or  Roman  characters.  They  are  arranged  in  a  different 
order,  and  were  peculiar,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  to  this 
western  nation.  Their  names,  partly  Phenician,  and  partly 
vernacular,  show  not  only  their  Asiatic  origin,  but  their  great 

•  Moda  Antique,  p.  29.  f  Letter  to  Lord  Inchiquiu. 

*  History  of  Ireland,  p»  II,  toU  1.  $  Diss,  pages  Si  and  97. 
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antiquity  in  the  island.  These  extraordinary  facts  summed 
op  together,  fairly  account  for  the  use  of  letters  in  Ireland, 
from  the  first  entrance  of  the  Iberian  Spaniards." 

It  may  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  we  have  hitherto 
taken  no  direct  notice  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who 
have  mentioned  Ireland  ;  but  we  rather  wished  to  bring  for- 
ward the  evidence  of  persons  who  had  made  this  a  subject 
of  serious  study  and  inquiry,  and  who,  in  so  doing,  had 
weighed  the  very  accounts  alluded  to,  than  that  of  individu- 
als, who,  to  say  the  least,*  could  be  but  very  imperfeotly  ac- 
quainted with  the  country.  That  we  may. not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  overlook  any  source  of  information  on  the  question 
at  issue,  we  shall  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  advert  to  their 
testimony,!  which  certainly  ought  neither  to  be  implicitly 
confided  in,  nor  wholly  disregarded.  We  should  not  disre- 
gard it,  because  the  similarity  of  their  statements,  gives  us 
reason  to  suppose,  that  they  had  at  least  some  sort  of  evi- 
dence for  what  they  relate;  and  we  should  not  confide  in  it, 
because  part  of  what  they  wrote,  we  ourselves  know  and  ex- 
perience to  be  false ;  because  several  of  the  circumstances 
they  mention,  exceed  all  credibility ;  and  lastly,  because  one 
of  the  most  reputable  writers  does  not  appear  to  credit  his 
own  narration. 

J  Thus,  when  Julius  Caesar  tells  us,  that  a  perpetual  win- 
ter reigns  here  ;  |(  Pomponius  Mela,  that  corn  never  ripens  on 
account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  §  Solinus  and  Isi- 
dore of  Seville,  that  a  bird  is  a  rarity,  that  bees  do  not  exist 
here,  and  that  the  soil  is  so  pernicious  to  them,  that  a  little  of 
it  carried  elsewhere  destroys  them — should  we  not  hesitate 
to  believe;  on  the  veracity  of  the  same  persons,  that  our  an- 

*  The  earliest  foreign  evidence,  not  to  notice  that  of  Orpheus,  it  found  in  the  first 
century.  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  &c.  represent  the  Irish  as  being  then  in  the  rud- 
est state  of  society.  The  testimony  of  these  writers  may  not  be  implicitly  confided  to* 
but  neither  ought  it  to  be  entirely  disregarded.— CaffqrtdTs  Ecdes.  Strict,  p.  SSL 

f  The  descriptions  of  old  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  are  of  no  great  weight  in  this 
case.  They  received  their  intelligence  from  mariners,  who  had  but  just  fidelity 
enough  to  aver,  that  the  climate  was  of  all  others  the  most  horrid,  and  philosophy 
enough  to  report  that  the  natives  knew  no  distinction  of  right  and  wrong.— CW&ctaJua, 
2d  vol.  p.  944. 

Quelques  uns,-  comme  Pomponius  Mela,  Solinus,  &c  avoient  montresleur  ignorance 
par  des  descriptions  arbitraires  de  cette  isle  (Hib.)  et  des  peintures  outres  de  la  greet 
rierte  et  de  la  barbarite  pretendne  des  ses  habitans.— ^Ww  Geoghegan  Hit.  &  Monde* 

*  Among  the  ancients,  Strabo,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Julio*  Solinus,  have  drawn  hor- 
rible pictures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Irish.  But  these  writers  agree,  that 
the  country  was  bleak  and  inhospitable,  as  the  people  were  savage  and  barbarous,  so  that 
their  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  climate,  is  the  best  apology  for  their  misrepre- 
sentations of  its  inhabitants.— O'-ffofloron,  eel.  1.  n.  SO,  Introd. 

f  De  BelL  GalL  lib.  1. 

|  De  Situ  Orbis,  Lib.  iii.  c.  1.    He  flourished  in  the  1st  century. 

J  Potyhist.  c  86,    He  lived  in  the  Sd  century. 
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cestors  were  'cannibals,  and  that  they  were  «o  inhumo,  and 
so  devoid  of  either  religions  or  moral  principles  ? 

After  all,  we  should  be  satisfied  that  these  authors  content- 
ed themselves  with  giving  false  relations  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  our  ancestors,  since  they  did  not  treat  other  na- 
tions with  equal  moderation.  What  shall  we  say  to  Sol  inns' 
account  of  the  Arlmaspes,  who  inhabited  near  the  Caspian 
sea,  and  had  but  one  eye  ;  or  of  the  Indians  wbo  bad  but  one 
leg,  and  yet  ran  witb  great  speed ;  or  to  that  of  Pomponios 
Mela,  when  he  describes  a  people  of  Egypt,  who  were  thorn 
dumb ;  another  who  had  no  tongue ;  and  a  third  who  had 
their  lips  stuck  close  to  each  other,  with  only  a  little  bole  un- 
der their  nostrils  ?  They  both  concur  in  J  representing  the 
Bfemeans,  as  having  no  heads,  but  with  their  face  in  their 
breast :  the  Cynamolgi  as  dog-headed ;  the  Ceroopitheci 
as  adorned  with  tails  ;  and  the  Oones,  and  Hipodes  as  fitted 
with  horses9  hoofs.  And  lastly,  not  to  multiply  examples, 
should  we  credit  persons  who  were  stupid  enough  to  believe, 
and  ignorant  enough  to  write,  that  people  inhabit  the  North- 
ern Islands,  whose  ears  are  so  long  as  to  shelter  them  from 
the  weather,  and  render  apparel  unnecessary ;  or,  that  others 
had  their  feet  so  large,  that  when  they  lifted  up  their  legs, 
the  soles  served  as  umbrellas  to  shade  [|their  owners  from 
the  sun? 

Claudius  Ptolemy  certainly  depended  for  his  information 
on  the  imperfect  recitals  of  seafaring  men,  who  had  only  seen 
the  extreme  coasts  of  the  Island ;  and,  as  the  Romans  never 
penetrated  into  the  country,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
judge  directly  of  the  manners  of  the  natives.  If  we  require 
evidence  of  this,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Polybius,  and  Strabo 
himself;  the  former  of  whom  assures  us  that  Britain  was  in 
bis  time  almost  unkno\vn,§  and  that  Ireland  was  wholly  so; 
and  the  latter,  after  so  long  an  interval,  declares  that  the  tee- 

*  Hibernia  inhumana  ritu  incolarjim  aspen,  gens  inhospita ;  fasatque  nefaa  eodem 
animo  ducunt.— C  Julius  Solinus,  at  above, 

Cultoresejus  (Hibernise)  iuconditi  sunt,  et  omnium  virtutum  ignari  magis  < 
alios  gentes;  pietatis  admodum  expertes. — Pomp.  Mela,  Lib.  4. 

AgrflstJaami   Britannorura  omnium  sunt    Hiberni;  homines  edunt;   pro 
ducunt  mortuorum  parentum  corpora  comederc. — Strabo,  Lib,  4.  Geog. 

Ferocissimi  Gallorum  sunt  qui  sub  septentrionibus  habitant,  dkunt  ex  illos  nonnui- 
los  Authropophagas  esse,  sicut  Britannosqui  Frini  incolunL—DiodorusSicuius  Hist, 
frb.  5.     He  lived  U  years  before  Christ. 

f  Alii  sine  Unguis;  alii  sine  tono  lingua*,  alii  labiis  etiam  cohserentibus  nisi  quod 
subnaribu8  etiam  fistula  est,  per  quam  bibere  possunt,  &c— •Lib.  m.  Art.  jEthiop. 

{  Blemias,  sed  nos  eos  qui  vicina  rubro  mari  incolunt,  credunt  truncos  nasci  parte 
qua  caput  est  os  tamen  et  oculos  habere  in  pectore.— Polyhis.  c  4L 

||  Legimus  Monocelos  quoque  ibi  nasci  singulis  cruribus  et  singulari  pernidtate  qui 
ubi  defend!  se  velint,  a  calore  resupinati  plantarum  suarum  magnitudine  inumbrentur. 
—litem,  c.  65. 

§  Somniant,  siqui  de  iis  (Hibs. )  vel loquaatur  ?el  scribant,— PoW,  Lib.  ui.  p.  88.— 
He  liredm  yean  before  Christ.         ^  ^^ 
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tfenony  upon  which  his  relations  were  founded  was  unworthy 
of  credit*  As  to  Caesar,  though  he  was  in  error  respecting 
the  climate  of  Ireland,t  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  bim 
mistaken  in  what  be  tells  of  the  Druids  of  Britain,  whom  be 
represents  (Pliny  the  elder  in  his  Natural  History,!  and 
Pomponius  Mela||  corroborate  his  description})  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  written  characters,  as  possessing  a  species  of 
Theology,  Astronomy,  and  other  sciences ;  and  as  using  in 
all  their  affairs  the  Greek  characters,  except  in  their  mys- 
teries, which  their  laws  forbade  them  to  put  in  writing.  § 
That  the  Druids  were  established  in  Ireland,  does  not  admit 
a  doubt,  and  it  is  as  certain  that  a  connection  subsisted 
between  them.fl"  Might  it  not  then  be  concluded,  upon  to- 
lerably good  authority,  that  they  possessed  equal  advantages? 

Thus  have  we  examined,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  princi- 
pal ancient  writers  who  have  mentioned  Ireland ;  and  shall 
now  proceed,  with  equal  brevity,  to  state  our  objections  to 
the  arguments  contained  in  the  quotations  we  have  taken 
from  the  favourers  of  its  literature. 

There  is  a  decided  inconsistency  in  Gen.  Tallancey's  ac- 
counts of  the  Irish  characters.  Thus  in  one  place  (of  the  Col- 
lectanea) he  says,  "  before  writing  on  parchment  was  intro- 
duced by  St.  Patrick,  the  Irish  bad  two  alphabets,  one  for  the 
Druids,  and  another  for  the  Bards ;"  while  elsewhere  he 
mentions,  "  that  no  other  characters  have  been  found  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Irish  but  the  old  Roman  or  Etruscan." 
Here  there  is  no  exception  whatever  in  favour  of  the  Druids]: 
the  contradiction  between  the  two  statements,  therefore,  is  de- 
cisive, and  consequently  the  value  of  his  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject much  diminished.  His  argument,  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  letters,  is  of  little  value  :  as  we  have  good  authority  for 
asserting  that  the  Irish  of  the  middle  ages  were  very  arbitrary 
in  placing  their  alphabet.  How  much  we  ought  to  esteem 
proofs  drawn  from  the  Book  of  Lecan,  a  work  scarcely  four 
hundred  years  old,  may  be  inferred  from  the  opinion  we  have 
given  of  the  Irish  Chronicles;  but,  even  were  it  to  be  de- 
pended on,  his  conclusion  is  very  erroneous,  for  it  is  quite 
possible  for  verses  to  be  handed  down  by  tradition  alone, 

*   Dc  Hibernia  nihil  habeo  certi  quod  dicam.  —Strabo  Geog.  Lib.  4,  p.  128. 

+  Neque  fas  esse  existimaut  ea  Uteris  mandare,  Quata  in  reliquis  fere  rebus  publids, 
pnvatisque  rationibus  greeds  Uteris  utuntur.— JDe  Gnu.  Bell,  Lib.  6,  c.  IS. 

t  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  16,  c.  44. 

)|  Druidas  terns,  mundi  magnitudinem  et*formam, "motus  cseli  et  sidenim,  etquid 
Du  velint,  scire  se  profited.— Be  Situ  Orbis,  Lib.  8,  c.  1. 

§  Plurima  ex  veteribus  usitatis  adhunc  maneut.  Nee  quicquam  fere  in  Hibernia 
nisi  in  ceremoniis,  et  religionis  ritibus  est  mut&tum.—Buclian.  Hist.  Scot.  p.  60. 

^  That  the  traditions  of  the  Irish  are  uniform  in  maintaining  this  point  (  Onndism), 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  particularly  to  state.  And  it  were  equally  superfluous  to  repeat 
the  detail  of  the  numerous  vestiges  of  Irish  heathenism  which  are  stiU  remaining,  and 
which  are  clearly  and  most  unequivocally  Oriental  or  Druidic—  WMs  Analysis  of 
Irish  Antiq.  p.  52. 
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without  the  help  of  writing: ;  as  is  evident  from  what  has  beefr 
recorded  of  the  Druids,  and  the  experience  of  every  person 
who  has  beard  bow  the  collection  of  Irish  melodies  was 
recently  fdrmed. 

Dr.  Rowland  makes  a  gratuitous  assumption  respecting  the 
Irish  Druids.  We  bare  already  acknowledged  the  proba- 
bility that  they  possessed  the  same  advantages  as  those  of 
Britain ;  but  found  no  authority  that  could  warrant  either 
him  or  us  to  assert,  that,  less  striot  In  the  rules  of  their  profes- 
sion! they  applied  themselves  to  any  branch  of  polite  litera- 
ture. An  assertion  such  as  this,  which  is  devoid  of  even  a 
shadow  of  proof,  must  no  less  invalidate  bis  testimony  than 
the  inconsistency  of  the  celebrated  author  already  alluded  to. 

Whatever  advantages  the  supporters  of  ancient  Irish  learn- 
ing might  otherwise  have  derived  from  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Raymoud,  are  rendered  nugatory  by  a  passage  in  the  quota- 
tion we  made  from  bis  works.  He  only  tries  to  extricate  ns 
out  of  one  difficulty  by  throwing  us  into  another,  since  there 
is  no  less  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  period  at  which  Irish 
History  may  be  considered  as  assuming  an  authentic  shape, 
than  there  is  about  the  person  by  whom,  and  the  time  when 
letters  were  first  introduced  into  the  Island. 

There  is  an  obvious  discrepancy  between  Keating  and 
O'Counor  in  their  respective  accounts  of  the  Irish  Alphabet. 
The  one  representing  it  as  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  ;  the  other,  as  unlike  either  Grecian  or  Roman  charac- 
ters, and  peculiar  to  this  Western  nation.  We  may  there- 
fore introduce  the  words  of  a  third  party,*  whose  testimony 
we  consider  as  conclusive : — "  Would  any  man,  of  the  smalt 
est  antiquarian  knowledge,  assert  that  the  Beth-luis-nioo,  or 
Irish  elements,  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  or  indulge  in  the  most 
bombastic  encomiums  on  them,  if  he  had  previously  looked 
over  the  alphabets  of  other  nations  ?  Even  a  partial  enquiry 
would  have  convinced  him  that  they  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
letters  are  identically  the  same ;  must  not  Mr.  O'Connor 
blush,  therefore,  when  he  compares  his  Dissertation  with  the 
twenty-first  and  twenty-second  pages  of  the  Ogygia  Vindi- 
cated, where  these  wonderful  Phenician  letters  are  derived 
from  their  genuine  source — the  corrupt  Roman  of  the  fifth 
century  ?° 

We  would  fondly  persuade  ourselves  that  this  nation  pos- 
sessed all  the  advantages  its  panegyrists  bestow  upon  it;  hot, 
even  when  the  imagination  is  most  actively  employed  in 
conjuring  op  scenes  of  splendour  and  illumination,  troth 
breaks  in  and  the  delusion  vanishes.  In  making  this  admis- 
sion, however,  we  are  not  dispoeed  to  allow  that  letters  were 

•  OtfKfttfcMkttar.tdiiLODltoe. 
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first  introduced  by  St.  Patrick.  Nennius,  Colgin,  and  Ware, 
indeed,  relate  that  be  brought  hither  the  Roman  characters, 
bat  they  certainly  do  not  exclude  all  others  ;t  on  the  con- 
trary, they  suppose  that  the  natives  possessed  some  peculiar 
to  themselves.  We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
great  scope  for  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Beth-luis-nion.  Several  of  the  letters  in  the  ancient  al- 
phabets we  have  seen  resemble  the  Greek,  and  several  the 
Saxon.  In  reality,  time  has  made  so  sensible  a  change  in 
their  form  that  what  they  were  like  at  one  period  they  were 
very  nnlike  at  another.  This  is  the  substance  of  our  opi- 
nion. We.do  not  dispute  that  written  characters  were  known 
before  the  Christian  era,  but  then  we  do  not  think  the  exist- 
ence of  what  might  properly  be  styled  literature  by  any  means 
proved. 

Let  us  confess  the  truth,  that  the  farther  we  go  back  in  our 
history,  the  more  we  find  it  enveloped  in  fable,  and  shrouded 
to  darkness';  and  lei  us  not  consider  it  a  species  of  sacrilege  to 
disperse  the  gloom  which  involves  the  commencement  of  it. 
Though  in  destroying  the  fantastic  fables,  which  deform  the 
obscurity  of  our  ancient  records,  we  perhaps  bury  whole 
ages  in  darkness,  let  us  be  convinced  that  oblivion  is  better 
than  unautbenticated  fame;  and  neither  be  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  acknowledge,  that  our  ancestors,  like  those  of  most 
nations  in  the  world,  were  barbarians ;  nor  ought  we  to  sacrifice 
the  native  and  undenied  endowments  of  our  country,  to  the 
bulky  phantom  of  a  fictitious  antiquity.  Unlike  some  mo- 
dern antiquarians,  we  do  not  despise  so  late  an  illumination 
of  this  country,  as  tjhe  epoch  at  which  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced ;  nor  would  we  make  an  excursion  into  pathless  mazes 
for  two  thousand  years  before  that  period,  during  which  the 
Milesian  monarchy  is  described,  as  one  of  the  most  renowned 
upon  earth,  and  flourishing  iu  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  embellish  society  and  dignify  human  nature.  We 
leave  to  others  the  trouble  of  proving  this  field  of  fiction, 
where  the  gleanings  of  a  long,  long  time,  have  only,  we  fear, 
accumulated  evidence  to  confirm  a  millenium  of  poverty  and 
ignorance. 

In  a  subsequent  article  we  may  introduce  some  additional 
observations  on  Irish  affairs,  connected  with  the  same  period* 

•  Praetor  characteres  rulgares  utebantur  veteres  Hibemi  variis  occultis  scribendi 
forraulis,  seu  artiflriis  ogum  dictis,  quibus  secreta  sua  scribebaat.— Ware  Antiq,  Fol. 
Ed»p%  2. 

•  Ne  donnaient  pas  rezclunon  a  toutes  sortes  de  characteres,  chez  lea  Milerieiw,  au 
contraire  Us  bien  supposent  des  characteres  propres  a  leur  langue.— Abbe  Geogh.  Hist. 
P •  ao« 
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SKETCHES    FROM    REAL    LIFE. 

[We  received  the  following  narrative  from  a  Correspondent,  who  as- 
sures us  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  a  highly  respectable  friend,  lately 
deceased,  during  a  protracted  illness ;  and  is  founded  on  facts— 
We  are  willing  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  our  Correspondent  by  in- 
serting it:  and  do  so  the  more  readily,  because  a  narrative  of 
facts,  though  less  romantic,  is  likely  to  be  more  instructive,  than  a 
mere  fiction.  We  have  abridged  it  in  some  parts ;  but,  we  think, 
without  injuring  it— Editor.] 

ELLEN. 

Circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  placed  me  for 
many  years;  in  habits  of  the  strictest  intimacy  with  the  fami- 
ly of  a  Mr.  Stanley,  a  resident  in  oar  metropolis.  It  contain- 
ed  children  of  all  ages,  from  the  yonng  men  abroad  (and 
there  are  few  Irish  families  without  some  in  this  situation) 
who  owing  to  their  absence,  are  always  the  most  beloved,  and 
the  most  thought  of,  to  the  prattling  baby  that  could  not 
walk  unassisted.  I  was  soon  led  to  take  a  particular  interest 
in  one  member  of  the  family,  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch — Ellen.  She  was  then  ten  years  old  ;  and,  to  the  eyes 
of  common  observers,  in  most  respects .  much  like  the  gene- 
rality of  amiable  children  at  the  same  age  :  little  remarkable, 
save  for  an  unusually  reserved  manner,  which  was  commonly 
thought  to  arise  from  pride,  but  which  I  early  traced  to  ex- 
cessive diffidence.  She  always  shrunk  from  the  noisy  amuse- 
ments of  her  brothers  and  sisters.  At  the  time,  I  often 
thought  that,  with  her  parents,  Ellen  was  the  very  reverse  .of 
a  favourite;  but  I  have  since  found  that  I  was  mistaken. 
The  stillness  of  her  demeanour,  and  the  retiring  gentleness  of 
all  her  habits,  prevented  her  from  meeting  with  the  same  at- 
tention, that  the  lively  playfulness  of  her  companions  easily 
obtained.  I  have  always  had  a  passion  for  studying  any  cha- 
racter thai  appears  to  be  neglected  by  others  ;  and  my  atten- 
tion to  Ellen  rapidly  gained  me  her  confidence  and  unbound- 
ed affection.  The  dear  child  never  appeared  to  be  happier, 
than  when  seated,  even  in  silence,  beside  me ;  but  when  en- 
couraged to  conversation,  she  would  sometimes  pour,  forth  a 
torrent  of  singular  thoughts  and  enthusiastic  fancies,  uncom- 
municated  to  any  ear  save  mine.  I  frequently  gazed  on  her 
with  astonishment,  and  secretly  wondered  from  what  source 
such  strange  fantastic  eloquence  arose :  but  to  herself  I  never 
expressed  surprise,  for  that  would  have  closed  her  lips  at 
once.  In  an  early  stage  of  our  friendship  (for  notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  our  ages,  it  really  was  a  steady  friendship) 
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I  was  Impressed  wftb  the  Idea  that  her  life  would  be  short, 
yet  foil  of  trials.    I  saw  that  she  dwelt  in  a  world  of  hops, 
and  I  knew  the  futility  of  all  she  hoped  for — the  utter  worth- 
Iessness  of  the  treasures  she  was  grasping  at.    She  had  been 
educated  with  morality,  bat  without  religion,  and  her  glow- 
ing heart  soon  perceived  the  coldhess  of  mere  moral  good- 
ness.   She  breathed  higher  feelings,  and  soon  raised  a  fabric 
of  happiness  of  her  own,  as  beautiful  as  it  was  baseless ;  and 
whenever  her  sanguine  heart  met  with  grief  or  disappoint- 
ment, she  turned  with  renewed  confidence  to  the  visions  of 
her  own  mind,  and  vowed  to  forget  and  despise  a  world  that 
could  not  satisfy  her  desires.    Had  she  been  endowed' with 
sufficient  confidence  in  herself,  to  have  given  her  thoughts 
and  feelings  vent  in  language,  she  would  have  profited  by  ex- 
perience.   Many  would  have   pitied  the  nndoubting  gene- 
rosity of  temper,  that  urged  her  to  think  so  well  of  man- 
kind ;   some  would  have  exulted  in  the  pure  innocence  of 
her  spirit,  that  would  not  doubt   the   sincerity  of  others, 
nor   believe  the  smile   on  any  lip. to  be  assumed..   I  feft 
particularly,  that  her  happiness  would  be  altogether  founded 
on  her  affections.    She  was  a  being  of  love.    She  loved'  her 
parents  with  an  idolatry  which  I  thought  myself  called  on  to 
condemn:  for  should  she  live  to  lose  them,  it  would  be  a  to- 
tal wreck  of  her  earthly  peace.    Whoever  indeed  looked  on 
her  with  an  eye  of  love,  she  regarded, with  an  affection  equal- 
ly strong :  and  even  inanimate: objects  to  which  she  had  been 
long  accustomed,  could  not  be   removed  from  her  abode,, 
without  occasioning  a.  sentiment  pf  sorrow  that  was  very 
bl&meable.    Endowed  "with  such  a  warm  trusting,  heart,  Ellen 
was  sunned  by  prosperity ;  and  it  would  have  been  unnatural, 
had  her  imagination  raised  any  other  than  pleasing  images. 
She  was  not,  indeed,  unacquainted  with  pain  and  sickness, 
for  she  had  been  always  delicate  ;  but  her  slightest  ailment 
met  with  care  and  attention,  and  made  her  an  object  of  the 
tenderest  solicitude.    Sorrow  too,  she  must  have  known  ;  yet 
still  she  thought  earth*  must  be  a  vale  of  flowers.    The  thorns 
had  not  yet  wounded  her — and  how  could  a  world  so  full  of 
beauty,  be  the  abode  of  guilt  and  pain  ?    She  was  thus  so 
much  a  creature  of  love,  that  I  apprehended  from  the  excess 
of  that  very  sentiment,  her  sorrows  would  arise.    It  was 
scarcely  possible,  she  would  ever  meet  with  the  affection  she 
would  demand  and  deserve.     When  once  she  loved,  sincere- 
ly it  would  be  for  ever.    It  would  become  a  principle  of  her 
existence,  to  devote  herself  exclusively  to  the  object  of  her 
choice,  and  she  would  expect  the  same  idolatry  of  attach- 
ment in  the  partner  of  her  life. — When  Ellen  was  entering 
on  her  fifteenth  year,  I  observed  at  times,  a  great  change  la 
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her  manne r*.  Her  food  parents  also  saw  and  exalted  id  fbe 
improvement,  as  they  termed  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
what  this  change  was,  and  yet  it  was  by  no  means  trivial. 
There  was  a  gaiety  and  a  gladness  new  and  strange  diffused 
over  her*  There  was  mirth  in  her  laugh,  and  reality  in  her 
smile  ;  and  the  exuberant  cheerfulness  she  frequently  display- 
ed, formed  a  striking  contrast  to  her  former  pensiveneas. 
The  face,  that  even  my  partiality .  would  not  call  more  than 
j>leasing,  beamed  with  unwonted  loveliness.  I  had  ever  ad- 
mired her  mild  blue  eyes,  and  her  pale  brown  hair  of  luxu- 
riant growth  was  always  arranged  with  simple  yet  correct 
elegance;  but  the  constant  pallidness  of  her  complexion  de- 
prived her  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  beauty.  Now  there 
was  a  great  change,  and  at  times  I  thought  her  positively 
pretty ;  however,  this  was  only  transient,  for  iu  general,  she 
was  the  same  still,  timid  being,  as  ever.  This  particularly  excit- 
ed my  watchfulness,  and  I  soon  discerned  the  cause.  I  per- 
ceived there  was  always  one  addition  to  the  dear  cirele :  in 
the  season  of  Ellen's  gladness.  I  perceived  the  source  from 
which  her  smiles  arose,  before  she  herself  had  dreamed  of  it— 
But  the  day  of  knowledge  came  at  last;  and  Ellen,  full  of 
blushing  timidity,  but  with  the  most  earnest  seriousness  of 
manner,  told  me,  "  that  indeed,  her  cousin  Edward  was 
dearer  to  her  than  all  the  world,  and  she  believed  she  was 
equally  precious  to  him."  Her  happy  spirit  was  elated  with 
a  slight  feeling  of  pride,  and  assuredly  it  was  an  innocent 

{>ride,  at  finding  herself  the  choice  of  one  she  loved  so  fond- 
y.  This  disclosure  did  not  afford  me  any  feeling  of  pleasure; 
and  Ellen  gently  accused  me  of  cold-heartedness  to  her  true 
Tiappiness,  because  I  did  not  express  satisfaction  so  warmly 
as  she  expected ;  but  I  was  disturbed  by  many  distressing 
thoughts.  From  the  time  when  I  first  observed  Ellen's  grow- 
ing partiality  for  her  cousin,  I  studied  his  habits  and  disposi- 
tions with  unremitting  attention;  for  from  the  trifling  remarks 
I  had  made,  when  I  was  less  interested  about  him,  I  had  lit- 
tle reason  to  suppose,  they  were  such  as  would  constitute  the 
happiness  of  my  dear  young  friend  ;  and  with  deep  regret,  I 
discovered  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  his  character  was  too 
just.  He  was  every  way  unsuited  to  Ellen.  Her  disposition 
was  so  mild  and  acquiescent,  and  so  prone  to  shrink  from  the 
least  exertion  of  its  own  power,  from  a  false  idea  she  had 
formed  of  the  weakness  of  her  mind,  that  she  would  have 
required  a  companion  of  no  common  energy,  to  lead  her  un- 
harmed through  the  intricacies  of  life.  The  purity  of  her 
pwn  soul  raised  her  above  ail  suspicions  of  the  depravity  of 
others;  her  opinions,  though  benignant,  were  generally 
wrong,  and  her  actions,  always  prompted  j>y  the  best  motives, 
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might  frequently  be  misunderstood.  With  saoh  alloys  to  all 
her  amiable  qualities,  we  cannot  feel  much  surprised  at  the 
error  of  judgment  she  had  committed.  Deeply  anxious  as  I 
felt  for  her  welfare,  my  exertions  on  her  behalf  were  para* 
lyzed  by  my  knowledge  of  another  peculiarity  in  her  charac- 
ter— a  steadiness,  amounting  to  obstinacy,  in  all  her  pursuits. 
From  a  persuasion  that,  under  any  circumstances,  Ellen  would 
become  his  wife,  I  feared  to  communicate  the  knowledge  I 
had  acquired ;  but  I  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  imprudence 
of  forming  any  engagements  so  early  in  life,  and  tried  to 
convince  her  that  she  might  yet  repent  having  given  her 
heart  so  readily.  But  she  assured  me,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
irritation  in  her  manner,  that  her  affections  had  been  long 
and  earnestly  sought,  and  she  never  could  feel  otherwise  to- 
wards her  cousin.  Another  thing  also  disturbed  me*  I  did 
not  understand  why  hfs  attentions  had  always  been  so  secret. 
When  the  family  were  together,  he  rather  seemed  to  shun 
than  to  seek  her  society;  and  sometimes  I  perceived  this 
strange  reserve  gave  her  momentary  pain,  for  her  affection 
was  too  8trong,and  her  confidence  too  un doubting,  to  admit 
of  a  more  permanent  sentiment  of  displeasure. 

Edward,  like  most  young  soldiers,  was  gay  and  thought- 
less. His  errors  principally  arose  from  the  neglect  of  his 
education.  As  an  orphan,  he  was  placed  by  his  guardians  at 
a  very  early  age  in  a  crowded  seminary,  and  there  left  un- 
heeded for  many  years.  Gifted  with  good  natural  abilities, 
but  excessively  idle,  he  would  have  made  great  improvement 
under  proper  attention.  But,  removed  from  school  at  eighteen, 
to  join  a  dragoon  regiment,  in  which  be  had  obtained  a 
cornetcy,  his  progress  was  checked ;  and  at  three  and  twenty 
his  mind  was  still  as  uncultivated  as  .when  he  escaped  from 
the  trammels  of  Westminster.  Tet  he  was  a  general  favou- 
rite ;  elegant  in  his  manners ;  with  a  most  prepossessing  conn* 
tenance,  and  of  the  tallest  stature ;  his  figure  was  at  once 
graceful;  and  perfectly  masculine.  His  temper  was  excellent ; 
his  heart  warm  and  affectionate,  but  uncertain  and  wavering. 
I  might  grieve,  but  I  could  not  wonder,  that  Ellen  received 
the  assurances  of  his  affection  with  delight,  for  her  own 
innocence  blinded  her  to  his  errors.  All  his  affections  were 
transitory :  whatever  he  engaged  in  was  warmly  pursued  for 
a  time,  but  relinquished  the  moment  any  thing  more  interest- 
ing came  in  his  way.  He  was  also  selfish,  and  little  regarded 
what  pain  he  inflicted  on  others  to  gratify  any  desire  of  bis 
own.  He  would  not,  though  often  entreated  by  Ellen,  give 
up  a  few  hours  of  feverish  and  unnatural  enioyment  at  the 
mess-table,  to  become  one  of  their  quiet  circle;  nor  did -he 
ever  seek  her  society  save  when  his  usual  companions  we#e 
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Mgigtd  wltblbelr  #wn  pursuits.  This  convinced  me  that  be 
ww  addicted  to. convivial  habits;  and  any  thing  more  unconj 
genial  to  Ellen's  domestic  inclinations  conld  not  well  be 
imagined.  His  -extravagance  -was  unbounded ;  for  I  knew, 
from  gopd  authority,  that  he  was  frequently  embarrassed, 
though  he  was  in  the  receipt  of -an  excellent  income.  I  some- 
times, doubted  the  reality  of  his  attachment  to  Ellen.  But  no: 
he  did  love  her.  She  was  once  his  object,  or  his  idol;  and  had 
the  been  artful  she  might  long  have  retained  the  power  she 
<had  acquired  over  him.  Tome  her  simplicity  was  her  great- 
est obarm,  but  he  could  neither  feel  nor  understand  it :  hi* 
mind  was  not  capable  of  appreciating  the  delicate  and  retir- 
ing beauty  of  hers.  When  be  first  came  to  Ireland,  his  re- 
lationship gave  him  an  easy  introduction  into  the  family. 
lie  heard  she  was  much  admired,  for  hers  was  too  peculiar 
A. disposition  to  be  exempt  from  the  attention  singular  cha- 
iractero  often  meetwith :  so  he  was  pre-determined  to  be  very 
tJBijch -pleased  because  it  was  the  fashion. 

• "  He  sought  tar  smile,  and -said  most  gentle  things." 

When  he  got  well  acquainted  with  Ellen,  he  really  was  both 
delighted  and  amazed,  and  he  was  very  much  surprised  to 
find  himself  so  seriously  interested  by  such  a  quiet,  simple 
^creature ;  but  he  told  her  of  bis  affection,  and  gave  and  re- 
ceived vows  of  eternal  love  and  faith. 

,    For  a  short  time  every  thing  went  on  well,  and  I  ajlone  was 
Jieonted  by  fears  of  his  instability  of  temper.    At  last  Ed- 
.ward's  regiment  was  suddenly  ordered  to  a  remote  and  dis- 
jturbed  district,  and  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  separa- 
tion.— Ellen,  contrary  to  my  advice  and  entreaties,  but  yield- 
litfg'to  her  own  timid  temper,  had  concealed  her  attachment 
.from  her  parents.  She  feared  their  displeasure,  merely  because 
-the  choice  was  her  own.    I  was  convinced  of  their  ready 
concurrence,  for  to  worldly  minds  it  was  in  every  respect  a 
.desirable  union;  but  now,  that  they  were  to  be  separated, 
>od  probably  for  a  long  time,  she  regretted  ber  silence,  since 
jit  debarred  her  from  any  >  correspondence  with  ber  lover ; 
.which  was  indeed  a  great  disadvantage,  for  it  absented  her  as 
•ameh  from  his  imagination  as  from,  his  presence.    Ellen  had 
a  twin  brother,  who,  next  to  Edward,  was  the  dearest  object 
of  her  earthly  love.    He  was,  however,  totally  unlike  Ellen ; 
highly  gifted  by  nature  in  every  respect,  he  possessed  an 
ungovernable  flow  of  spirits,  and  was  in  fact  what  every  one 
desires  to  see  youth  when  it  is  springing  into  manhood.    He 
did  not  think  that  earth  contained  another  being  of  such 
superlative  excellence  as  his  sister ;  and  felt  towards  her  the 
mmt  enthusiastic  attachment.    She  had  given  him  her  coofi- 
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denee,  and  he  corresponded  with  her  lover.    At  first  she  ftt 
always  mentioned  in  Edward's  letters  with  enthusiastic  fond-, 
ness ;  bnt  the  reign  of  his  oonstanoy  was  of  short  duration. 
It  was  early  spring  when  they  parted,  but  before  the  days  had. 
lengthened  into  summer  there  was  a  striking  alteration  in  bis 
manner.    The  ardent  warmth  of  bis  expressions  ceased,  and 
in  their  stead  were  substituted  mere  oommon-plaoe  terms  of 
civility,  or  at  most  something  of  regard  and  esteem*    I  felt 
that  all  was  over;  but  Ellen  was  blinded,  and  either  could 
not,  or  would  not  allow  the  troth  of  my  suggestions.   At  last, 
a  gentleman  from  the  vicinity  of  Edward's  quarters  called 
one  evening  in  summer,  when  many  kind  enquiries  were, 
made  concerning  the  young  officer.    His  answers  were  not 
satisfactory ;  for,  as  Edward  was  related  to  the  family,  he  did 
not  like  to  communicate  all  he  knew;  but  on  being  pressed  to 
be  more  explicit,  he  said,  in  an  impatient  manner,  "  With  us 
lie  is  thought  a  worthless  profligate;  yet  in  spite  of  his  vices, 
— knowing  what  I  know,  1  cannot  use  a  milder  term, — he  is 
about  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady,  of  high;  rank,  great 
beauty,  and  large  fortune." — At  the  beginning  of  this  speech 
I  had  fixed  my  eyes  on  Ellen.    She  did  not  observe  me,  for 
hers  were  rivetted  on  the  speaker.    I  waited  some  moments 
in  breathless  anxiety  the  result  of  this  cruel  intelligence,  but 
it  was. not  as  I  expected.    Even  then  she  kept  her  own  seoret 
faithfully ;  she  did  not  faint,  or  scream,  or  stir ;  her  colour 
scarcely  varied.    Such  may  be  the  effects  of  common  sorrow; 
but  hers  was  of  too  absorbing  a  nature  so  to  express  itself. 
There  was  no  emotion  visible  to  the  eyes  of  a  superficial 
observer;  bnt  I  perceived  a  slight  convulsive  tremor  agitate 
her  frame ;  her  lips  quivered ;  for  an  instant  her  eyes  looked 
fixed,  as  if  she  mastered  some  powerful  feeling  with  extreme 
difficulty.    Towards  her  brother,  who  stood  trembling  with 
suppressed  passion  beside  her,  she  cast  one  look  of  earnest 
supplication.    Twilight  was  deepening  into  darker  hues,  and 
objects  were  not  seen  distinctly.    Shortly  after,  she  arose,  and 
calmly  and  sweetly  bade  all  around  her  good  night.    It  was 
ber  habit  to  retire  very  early,  that  she  might  be  able  to  remain 
some  time  alone  before  the  appointed  hour  of  rest.    Her 
brother  left  the  room  along  with  her,  but  returning  almost 
immediately,  he  told  me  that  she  had  extorted  his  promise 
that  he  would  keep  the  secret  of  her  misery  as  well  as  he  had 
guarded  that  of  her  happiness.    "  I  could  not  deny  her  re- 
quest," he  oontinued,  "  and  you  must  assist  me  to  keep  such 
a  solemn  vow;  for  my  blood  boils  to  be  avenged  of  the  villain, 
and  I  must  break  my  promise  if  I  demand  satisfaction."    In 
the  mean  time  her  fearful  calmness— which  it  is  much  more 
painful  to  witness  than  the  extravagance  of  grief— terrified 
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me,  and  being  miserable  from  undefined'  apprehensions,  I 
sought  Ellen.  The  door  of  her  room  was  ajar,  and  a  low  deep 
wail  of  grief  arrested  my  steps ;  she  was  weeping,  and  never 
did  I  listen  to  a  more  grateful  sound.      I  felt  that  every 
preoloos  tear  would  lighten  the  grief  that  weighed  so  hea- 
vily on  her  heart;  in  a  few  moments  I  heard  her  sweet 
voice,  with  almost  inarticulate  accents,  supplicating  Sea* 
ven  for  support  and  consolation.      I  was  satisfied,  for  I 
felt  confident  the  blessing  so  asked  in  hope  and  humili- 
ty, would  be  granted  to  the  poor  broken  hearted  petitioner. 
I  entered  the  room  with  noiseless  steps.    Ellen  did  not  see 
me  at  first;  she  was  on  her  knees,  and  her  hands  were  clasped 
across  her  eyes ;  but  when  she  was  aware  of  my  presence,  she 
sprung  tip,  and  burst  forth  in  an  eloquent  defence  of  his  con- 
duct ;  nor  would  she  allow  me  to  impute  to  him  the  blame  he 
so  riohly  merited.    "  He  did  not  mean  to  wound  me  so  severe- 
ly; he  has  deceived  himself  more  than  me;  his  faults  were 
held  up  before  me,  and  I  turned  away.     I  only  meet  with  the 
punishment  I  deserve."    Thus  was  she  intent  on  exculpating 
her  faithless  lover*    I  did  not  leave  her  bedside,  unttl  she  had 
sobbed  herself  into  an  uneasy  slumber ;  and  then,  with  a  fer- 
vent petition,  I  committed  her  into  the  hands  of  that  God,  who 
scour  get  h  every  son  whom  he  receiveth. — I  did  not  see  Ellen 
again  for  several  months,  as  I  was  called  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country ;  and  I  left  her  father's  bouse  at  day-break,  to  a- 
void  a  parting  that  would  have  been  cruel.    Her  brother  com- 
municated to  me  by  letter,  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what 
we  had  heard ;  with  many  disgraceful  particulars  of  Edward's 
conduct,  and  a  very  grievous  account  of  Ellen's  health.     It 
was  late  in  Autumn  when  I  returned  to  Ellen's  abode.    The 
melancholy  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the  languor  I  always 
feel  during  that  season,  depressed  my  spirits ;  and  I  thought 
of  my  poor  friend  with  fearful  apprehension  ; — yet  I  started 
when  I  met  her, — I  had  not  thought  such  a  change  possible. 
She  smiled  faintly,  yet  with  something  of  a  triumphant  ex- 
pression, when  she  saw  my  surprise ;  perhaps  my  countenance 
expressed  little  less  than  horror.    Her  figure  was  shrunk  to  an 
Incredible  slightness ;  none  of  her  beautiful  hair  was  visible, 
for  she  wore  a  close  thick  muslin  cap.    She  was  no  longer 
pale ;  a  bright  hectio  hue  tinged  her  cheek,  and  on  the  least 
motion,  it  mounted  higher  than  her  temples— the  expression 
of  her  features  was  that  of  suppressed  pain,  of  severe  yet  con- 
cealed suffering.     She  was  indeed  a  withering  leaf,  that  every 
breath  of  air  seemed  to  threaten  with  destruction.    Her  pa- 
rents some  time  before  had  been  alarmed,  and  their  medical 
adviser,  being  consulted,  told  them  with  delicate  yet  firm  can- 
dour, that  she  was  beyond  the  power  of  human  skill .    They 
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did  not  know  the  real  cause  of  her  distemper.  Her  wounded 
spirit  preyed  on  her  bodily  health,  and  she  sank  beneath  her 
mental  agonies.— -Yet  her  latter  end  was  peace ;  she  died  fall 
of  faith  in  her  Saviour :  and  there  was  a  prayer  on  her  lipsAfor 
the  one  who  had  wrecked  her  hopes.  He  did  not  escape  un- 
punished. The  friends  of  the  lady  whom  he  was  to  have  mar- 
ried, discovered  his  true  character  before  it  was  too  late,  and 
saved  her  from  a  union  that  must  have  been  miserable.  I 
have  been  told  that  he  is  now  like  the  ghost  of  his  former  self; 
and,  haunted  by  remorse  for  his  conduct  to  Ellen,  be  plunges 
into  every  species  of  dissipation,  in  the  vain  hope  of  quelling 
the  stings  of  conscience.  He  is  wretched,  and  deservedly  so. 
He  says,  that  had  Ellen  cursed  him,  he  could  have  borne  it ; 
but  the  blessings  and  forgiveness  dictated  for  him  with  her 
dying  breath,  torture  him  to  madness. 

Oh,  Lore,  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art— 

An  unseen  seraph  we  believe  in  thee ; 

A  faith,  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart. 

But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  ere  shall  sot 

The  naked  eye  thy  form  as  it  should  be* 

The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven, 

Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy ; 

And  to  a  thought,  such  shape  and  image  given, 

As  haunts  the  unquench'd  soul,  parched,  wearied,  wrung,  and  rif en. 

Btboh. 
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Publications  of  all  kinds,  especially  those  of  a  periodical 
or  fugitive  nature,  are  commonly  faithful  mirrors  of  the  times 
Id  which  they  appear.  We  have  already  seen  how  accurate- 
ly they  reflected  the  image  of  the  period  formerly  surveyed— 
from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Restoration  in  1660.  Their 
number,  their  variety,  and  their  extravagance,  all  indicated 
an  age  of  extraordinary  events,  and  of  unnatural  excitement. 
After  the  Restoration,  the  scene  instantly  changed ;  and  the 
swarms  of  such  publications  that  filled  every  corner  of  the 
land,  disappeared  as  at  the  touch  of  enchantment.  At  first, 
scarcely  more  than  one  newspaper  was  conducted  at  the  same 
time :  and  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  number  seldom  exceed- 
ed two  or  three.  There  were  also  but  few  pamphlets  on  pass- 
ing events,  and  these  not  distinguished  by  much  spirit. — This 
remarkable  change  in  periodical  literature  was  connected  in 
various  ways  with  a  revolution  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which 
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it  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  without  disappointment 
and  regret  The  calm  which  followed  the  storms  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  was  rather  the  languor  of  exhausted  nature, 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  any  virtues,  and  to  the  culture 
of  the  useful  or  refined  arts.  The  period  we  are  now  survey- 
ing, indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  in  English  his- 
tory. The  conduct  of  the  king  was  marked  with  heartless 
ingratitude  to  the  chief  agents  in  his  restoration,  the  violation 
of  solemn  engagements,  and  the  persecution  of  many  of  his 
subjects  on  account  of  religion.  He  was  treacherous  to  bis 
natural  allies  the  Dutch,  and  became  a  needy  and  cringing 
pensioner  of  the  French  court  The  party  in  power  likewise 
indulged  in  rancorous  revenge  against  others ;  and  combined 
the  refinement  and  wantonness  of  cruelty,  with  all  the  mean- 
ness of  ostentatious  triumph.  Nor  were  these  crimes  com- 
pensated by  the  prevalence  of  private  virtue.  The  profligacy 
of  manners  which  pervaded  the  nation  is  proverbial,  and.  it 
had  a  benumbing  influence  on  literature.  Even  the  professed 
panegyrist  of  Charles,  acknowledges  that  "  the  immeasurable 
licentiousness  indulged,  or  rather  applauded,  at  court,  retard- 
ed the  progress  of  polite  literature,  and  was  destructive  to  the 
refined  arts."9  It  should  be  observed  too,  that  almost  all  the 
great  men  who  lived  during  this  reign,  had  their  characters 
and  habits  formed  amid  the  stricter  manners  of  the  former  pe- 
riod, and  were  but  little  indebted  to  the  patronage  of  Charles. 
The  same  historian  confesses  that  if  he  animated  them  at  all, 
it  was  not  by  his  bounty:  for  hfa  profligacy  "  left  him  neither 
money  nor  attention  to  literary  merit."  In  such  circumstances, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  list  of  eminent  writings  on 
general  subjects  as  meagre  as  that  of  periodicals. 

But  the  sudden  reduction  of  the  number  of  such  works, 
may  be  traced  to  various  restrictions  on  the  Press,  by  which 
this  period  was  distinguished ;  and  which  were  particularly 
directed  against  periodicals.  Immediately  after  the  Restora- 
tion, the  office  of  Licenser  of  the  Press  was  revived,  and  con- 
tinued by  Royal  Proclamation,  till  it  was  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  It  is  curious  to  find,  so  early  as  September, 
1660,  a  warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  granted  to  George 
Wharton,  for  perusing  and  licensing  Almanacks;  a  species 
of  publication  of  very  early  origiu.  In  1662,  these  exclusive 
privileges  were  confirmed  and  extended  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, "  for  preventing  seditious,  treasonable,  and  unlicensed 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  for  regulating  printing,  and  print- 
ing-presses." By  this  act,  different  superintendents  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  different  classes  of  publications,  among  whom 
were  the  Judges,  some  officers  of  State,  and  the  Archbishop 
•  Home's  Hfatoty,  c  7. 
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of  Canterbury.  A  general  surveyor  of  the  Imprimary  and 
Printing  Presses,  was  also  appointed ;  who  had  "  the  sole  li- 
censing of  all  books,"  and  what  is  more  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  history  of  Periodicals,  "  all  the  sole  privilege  of 
writing,  printing,  and  publishing;  all  narratives,  advertise- 
ments, mercuries,  intelligencers,  diurnals,  and  other  books  of 
public  intelligence;  and  printing  all  ballads,  plays,  maps, 
charts,  portraitores,  and  pictures,  not  previously  printed ;  and 
all  briefs  for  collections,  play  bills,  creditors'  bills,  and  tiokets, 
in-  England  and  Wales ;  with  power  to  search  for  and  seize 
unlicensed  and  treasonable)  schismatical  and  scandalous  books 
and  papers." 

Though  the  press  had  been  subjected  to  various  restraints 
in  former  times,  those  now  introduced  were  marked  with 
some  peculiarities,  and  were  enforced  with  the  greatest  ri- 
goqr.  Such  restraints  were  common  in  all  countries  during" 
the  dark  ages,  and  continued  for  some  time,  even  after  more 
liberal  principles  had  been  introduced.  England  imitated* 
the  example  of  the  continental  nations ;  but  for  a  long  time- 
after  the  Reformation,  the  restraints  imposed  proceeded 
rather  from  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  and  the 
edicts  of  arbitrary  courts,  than  from  regular  laws.  The  most 
of  them  arose  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  were  removed  with 
that  infamous  tribunal.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Charles  J. 
that  a  Licenser  of  the  press  was  regularly  appointed.  This  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  measures  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  augment  the  public  discontents.  But  by 
a  strange  inconsistency,  the  Parliamentary  party,  who  had 
been  most  aggrieved  by  it,  adopted  similar  measures  after 
they  obtained  the  ascendancy.  This  accounts  for  a  circum- 
stance already  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Periodicals,  that 
the  Royalists  during  the  civil  war,  found  great  difficulty  in 
getting  their  papers  printed  and  circulated:  for  which  pur- 
pose they  had  recourse  to  various  contrivances,  and  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  hand  them  about  in  manuscript.  Yet  it  is 
but  justice  to  observe,  that  such  restraints  on  the  press  were 
suspended  for  a  considerable  time  under  Cromwell.  Though 
the  Parliament  passed  a  law  for  "  regulating  printing,"  it 
was  instantly  opposed  in  1644,  by  Milton's  well-known  work 
in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing ;  which  had 
the  desired  effect  of  at  least  suspending  its  operation.  This 
eloquent  speech  seems  to  have  so  deeply  .affected  the  mind 
of  the  Licenser,  (Mabbot)  that  he  applied  to  Parliament,  to 
be  discharged  from  his  employment,  on  account  of  some  con- 
scientious scruples  concerning  its  lawfulness  and  propriety. 
His  request  was  granted  ;  and  during  Cromwell's  administra- 
tion, the  press  enjoyed  considerable  freedom.    The  office  we 
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have  seen  wo  speedily  revived  under  Charles  II.  Mid  conti- 
nued till  after  the  Revolution  ;  when  it  wo  abolished  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  tbe  liberty  of  the  press  pot  on  the  stme 
footing  on  which  it  has  since  remained. 

Tbe  effects  of  snob  measures  in  suppressing,  or  mutilating 
books,  were  sometimes  carious,  and  bare  often  been  noticed 
in  literary  history*  One  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind, 
occurs  in  the  period  before  us.  In  1667,  when  Paradise  Lent 
was  presented  for  license,  the  noble  simile  in  the  first  book, 
,  in  which  Satan  is  compared  to  the  sun  under  an  eclipse,  wai 

I  objected  tp,  o  containing  treasonable  allusions;  and  on  this 

account  the  poem  bad  nearly  been  suppressed.    The  sagaci- 
ous Judge,  "  whose  quick  nostril  so  readily  distinguished  the 
!  scent  of  treason,"  deserves  to  be  generally  known  :  Tbomai 

Tomkyns,  one  of  tbe  Chaplains  of  Archbishop  Sheldon,  un- 
der whose  cognizance  all  kinds  of  poetry  were  placed. 

These  restrictive  laws  were  applied  in  a  manner  still  more 
singular,  and  more  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Pe- 
j  riodical*.    They  led  to  the,  suppression  or  regulation  of  Cof- 

i  fee-houses,  as  places  of  news.    The  introduction  of  Tea  sad 

|  and  Coffee  into  Europe,  particularly  into  England,  forms  a 

striking  epoch  in  the  history  of  manners.     Tea  was  scarcely 
I  known  in  England  before  1666,  when  it  was  regarded  only  u 

I  a  curiosity,  cor  did  it  become  common  till  after  the  Revolo- 

I  tion.     Coffee  was  introduced  about  the  same  time,  but  made 

its  way  more  speedily  into  general  use.  It  is  curious  indeed, 
to  find  <how  much  this  simple  and  agreeable  beverage  was  op- 
posed,  both  by  medical  men,  who  imputed  to  it  the  mostde* 
teriorating  qualities  ;  and  by  the  censors  of  general  manners, 
who  regarded  it  as  destructive  of  all  elegance  and  manline*. 
They  chiefly  despised  it  as  a  miserable  substitute  for  win*, 
which  it  threatened  to  supercede.  It  accordingly  drew  forth 
many  satires,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  as  enriotre 
pictures  of  tbe  times.  One  of  these,  "  a  Cup  of  Coffee,"  bo 
early  as  1663,  after  blaming  it  for  making  "  men  and  Chris- 
tians to  turn  Turks,"  presents  the  following  picture  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  Coffee-house : — 

Should  any  of  your  gr&Adsires*  Roosts  appear 
In  your  wax-candle  circles,  and  rat  hear 
The  name  of  coffee  so  much  call'd  upon. 
Then  see  it  drank  like  scalding  Phlegethton ; 
Would  they  not  startle,  think  ye,  all  agreed 
'Twas  conjuration  both  in  word  and  deed ; 
Or  Catiline's  conspirators,  as  they  stood 
Sealing  their  oaths  in  draughts  of  blackest  blood  ? 
The  merriest  ghosts  of  all  your  sires  would  say* 
Your  wine  's  much  worse  since  his  last  yesterday. 
He'd  wonder  how  the  dub  had  given  a  nop 
O'er  Urern-bars  into  a  farrier's  shop. 
Where  he'd  suppose,  both  by  the  sxnoak  and  stench, 
Each  man  a  horse,  and  each  horse  at  his  etaath. 
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Sunt  you're  no  pawnor  their  Mends,  ft*  now. 
Should  Xonson'a  strenuous  spirit,  or  the  rare 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  In  your  rounds  appear. 
They  would  not  find  the  ah-  perfumed  with  one 
Caetalian  drop,  nor  dew  of  Helicon. 
When  they  but  men  would  speak  as  the  Gods  do, 
They  drank  pure  nectar  as  the  Gods  drink  too ; 
SubUm'4  with  rich  Canary— *ay  shall  then, 
These  less  than  coffee's  self,  these  coffee-men, 
•    These  sons  of  nothing,  that  «an  hardly  make 
Their  broth,  for  laughing  bow  the  jest  does  take- 
Yet  grin,  and  give  ye  for  the  vine's  pure  blood, 
A  loathsome  {ration  not  yet  understood, 
Sftop  of  soot  or  essence  of  old  shoes, 
JJash't  with  Diurnals  and  the  books  of  news. 

These  lines  refer  to  a  very  curious  circumstance  fa  the 
history  of  this  beverage ;  that  in  all  couutries,  even  in  Asia, 
the  places  where  it  yras  chiefly  sold  were  the  principal  resort 
both   for   business,  and  for  gossipping  and  news.    Coffee- 
houses of  this  description  soon  became  common  in  England, 
and  were  long  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  our 
Periodical  Literature.     At  first  they  were  objects  both  of  ex- 
travagant censure  and  praise.    On  the  one  hand  they  were 
reprobated  as  soenes  of  confusion,  "  like  Noah's  Ark,  where 
the  clean  and  the  unclean  were  huddled  together," — and,  on 
the  other,  from  the  variety  of  information  obtained  in  them, 
they  were  denominated  "  Penny  Universities."    At  last  they 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  jealous  Government ;  and,  in  1675, 
after  consultation  with  the  Judges,  a  Royal  Proclamation  was 
issued*  commanding  them  all  to  be  shot  up  for  some  time,  as 
calculated  "  to  nourish  sedition,  spread  lies,  and  scandalise 
great  men.9'    But  so  general  was  the  discontent  which  this, 
order  produced,  that  numerous  petitions  were  presented  a- 
gainsf  it ;  and  permission  was  at  Last  obtained  to  open  houses 
for  selling  .coffee,  on  the  condition  (which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  fulfil,)  that  "  their  masters  should  prevent  all 
scandalous  papers,  books,  and  libels,  from  being  read  in 
them ;  and  hinder  every  person  from  spreading  scandalous 
reports  against  Government" — These  measures  exhibit  curi- 
ous pictures  of  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  account  for  the 
check  which  periodical  writing  received  at  the  era  under 
consideration. 

The  first  surveyor  of  the  press  after  the  Bee  to  ration,  was 
Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  who  also  commenced  in  1663  the  only 
newspapers  which  were  circulated  for  a  lew  years — the  Intel- 
ligencer and  the  News.  His  life  presents  much  of  the  cha- 
racteristic vicissitude  and  turbulence  of  the  times.  He  was 
born  in  1616,  and  descended  of  an  ancient  and  respectable 
family  in  Norfolk*  He  received  a  liberal  education,  probably 
at  Cambridge ;  and,  being  like  his  father,  a  zealous  Roy- 
alist, he  united  his  fortunes  to  those  of  Charles  I. — whom  he 
attended  on  various  expeditions.    His  loyalty  exposed  him  to 
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many  hardships.  In  1644  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  oon« 
demned  to  death — bat,  though  the  day  of  his  execution  wai 
fixed,  he  obtained  a  reprieve  ;  and,  after  being  kept  in  prison 
nearly  six  years,  at  last  made  his  escape  to  the  Continent 
There  he  remained  till  the  Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed  in 
1653,  at  the  commencement  of  Cromwell's  protectorate,  when 
he,  with  many  other  exiles,  returned;  and  continued  in 
privacy  till  the  Restoration.  That  event  he  very  zealously 
promoted,  both  by  his  writings  and  intrigues.  As  his  services 
to  the  Royal  cause  entitled  him  to  some  remuneration,  he  was 
made  Licenser  of  the  Press,  for  which  his  zeal  and  general 
habits  seemed  fully  to  qualify  him.  He  continued  during  life 
to  be  a  violent  party  writer  on  all  the  political,  and  many  of 
the  theological  questions  of  the  day.  He  left  a  few  works 
of  more  general  interest,  though  now  but  little  used ;  sack 
as  translations  of  Cicero's  Offices,  Seneca's  Morals,  and 
Quevedo's  Visions,  from  the  Spanish.  He  also  collected,  or 
rather  imitated  Esop's  Fables,  with  morals  and  reflexions; 
though  with  a  coarseness  of  manner  extremely  remote  from 
the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  original.  His  writings  on  con- 
troversial and  fugitive  subjects  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
in  a  style  of  great  acrimony,  and  frequently  of  low  vulgarity, 
which  was  very  common  at  that  turbulent  period.  Be 
accordingly  provoked  mnch  opposition  and  severe  censure, 
often  conveyed  with  equal  asperity  and  coarseness.  It  ap- 
pears that,  amid  this  political  turbulence,  ho  had  leisure  to 
cultivate  music,  in  which  he  became  so  distinguished  that  b» 
house  was  the  resort  of  the  dilettanti  of  the  time.  Even  this 
circumstance  became  a  ground  of  reproach:  for  we  find  some 
of  the  tracts,  published  in  answer  to  him,  designating  bin 
Roger  the  Fiddler.  He  was  knighted  after  the  Revolution; 
and  died  in  1704. 

Under  the  restrictive  measures  already  mentioned,  and  the 
censorship  of  L'Estrange,  all  the  papers  in  circulation  about 
the  time  of  the  Restoration  disappeared;  and  in  August,  1663, 
he  issued  the  first  number  of  "  The  Intelligencer;  published 
for  the  satisfaction  and  information  of  the  people,  with  Pri- 
vilege." The  Prospectus  exhibits  snch  a  singular  specimen 
of  his  arrogance,  and  an  indication  of  the  tameness  of  spirit 
which  then  began  to  creep  upon  the  nation,  that  a  few  pas- 
sages deserve  to  be  quoted. 

First,  as  to  *he  point  of  printed  intelligence,  I  do  declare  rayieS 
that,  supposing  the  press  in  order,  the  people  in  their  right  wits,  and 
news  or  no  news  to  be  the  question,  a  pub.ic  Mercvy  should  neitf 
have  my  vote;  because  I  think  it  makes  the  multitude  too  familiar 
with  the  actions  and  counsels  of  their  superiors,  too  pragmatical  aod 
ceooorious,  and  gives  them,  not  only  an  itch,  but  a  kind  of  coksaUt 
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right  and  license  to  be  meddling  with  the  Government.  AH  which 
does  not  jet  hinder,  but  that  in  this  juncture  a  paper  of  that  quality 
maybe  both  safe  and  expedient;  truly,  if  I  should  say  necessary, 
perhaps  the  case  would  bear  it ;  for  certainly  there  is  not  any  thing 
which  at  this  instant  more  imports  his  Majesty's  service  and  the  pub- 
lic, than  to  redeem  the  vulgar  from  their  former  mistakes  and  delu- 
sions, and  to  preserve  them  from  the  like  for  the  time  to  come :  to 
both  which  purposes  the  prudent  management  of  a  Gazette  may  con- 
tribute in  a  very  high  degree :  for,  besides  that  it  is  every  body's 
money,  and,  in  truth,  a  good  part  of  most  men's  study  and  business, 
it  is  none  of  the  worst  ways  of  address  to  the  genius  and  humour  of 
the  common  people ;  whose  affections  are  much  more  capable  of  being 
tuned  and  wrought  upon  by  convenient  hints  and  touches,  in  the 
shape  and  air  of  a  pamphlet,  than  by  the  strongest  reasons  and  best 
notions  imaginable,  under  any  other  and  more  sober  form  whatsoever. 
To  which  advantages  of  being  popular  and  grateful,  must  be  added, 
as  none  of  the  least,  that  it  is  likewise  seasonable  and  worth  the  while 
were  there  no  other  use  of  it  than  only  to  detect  and  disappoint  the 
malice  of  those  scandalous  and  false  reports,  which  are  daily  con- 
trived and  bruited  against  the  government.  So  that,  upon  the  main, 
I  perceive  the  thing  requisite,  and  (for  ought  I  can  see  yet)  once  a 
week  may  do  the  business,  for  I  intend  to  utter  my  news  by  weight, 
and  not  by  measure. — The  way  as  to  the  vent,  that  has  been  found 
most  beneficial  to  the  master  of  the  book,  has  been  to  cry  and  expose 
it  about  the  streets,  by  mercuries  and  hawkers ;  but  whether  that  way 
be  so  advisable  in  some  other  respects,  may  be  a  question :  for,  under 
countenance  of  that  employment,  is  carried  on  the  private  trade  of 
treasonable  and  seditious  libels;  nor,  effectually,  has  any  thing  con* 
siderable  been  dispersed,  against  either  Church  or  State,  without  the 
aid  and  privity  of  this  sort  of  people.  Wherefore,  without  ample  as- 
surance and  security  against  the  inconvenience,  I  shall  adventure  to 
steer  another  course. 

A  word  now  to  the  second  branch  of  my  care  and  duty ;  that  is, 
the  survey  and  inspection  of  the  press.  To  prevent  mischief  (as  far 
as  in  me  lies),  and  for  their  encouragement  that  shall  discover  it, 
take  these  advertisements  of  encouragement  to  the  discovery  of  un- 
lawful printing :— If  any  person  can  give  notice,  and  make  proof, 
of  any  printing  press  erected  and  being  in  any  private  place,  hole,  or 
corner,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
regulating  of  printing  and  printing  presses;  let  him  repair  with  such 
notice,  and  make  proof  thereof,  to  the  surveyor  of  the  press,  at  his 
office  at  the  Gun  in  Ivy-lane,  and  he  shall  have  forty  shillings  for  his 
pains,  with  what  assurance  of  secrecy  himself  shall  desire,  &c* 

The  Intelligencer  thus  commenced,  was  published  every 
Monday,  and  another  paper  of  the  same  kind,  the  News,  every 
Thursday,  and  continued  till  1666.  At  that  time,  the  Court  be 
gan  to  publish  a  more  official  paper,  which  has  been  continued 
with  considerable  regularity  to  the  present  day— the  Gazette. 
The  first  No.  appeared  in  November,  1665,  at  Oxford,  where 


the  King  then  maided,  on  acoeont  of  tfce  plagoe  which  deso^ 
farted  London,  and  was  coiled  the  Oxford  Gazette.  Bat  on 
the  removal  of  the  Court  to  London,  in  February  next  year, 
when  the  plague  had  subsided,  it  assumed  the  name,  which 
it  ha*  since  retained,  the  London  Gazette,  published  every 
Monday;  and  was  for  several  years  the  only  regular  news- 
paper in  England.  As  the  Gazette  contained  official  papers, 
it  was  translated  into  French,  as  the  best  method  of  trans- 
'  mittlng  important  intelligence  to  the  continent  Some  oc- 
currences connected  with  this  translation  show  the  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Court  to  please  that  of  France.  In 
1678,  when  the  country  was  agitated  by  the  measures  connect- 
ed with  the  Popish  Plot,  the  King  was  induced,  by  popular 
clamour,  to  issue  a  proclamation,  "  oommandiog  ail  persons, 
being  Popish  Recusants,  or  so  reputed,  to  depart  from  London 
and  WertmbKter,  and  all  other  plaoes  within  10  miles  of  the 
same."  But  as  the  French  translation  was  incorrect,  and 
calculated  to  make  an  unfavourable  impression  in  France, 
Newcombe,  the  publisher,  was  called  before  the  House  of 
Commons  to  answer  for  the  inaccuracy;  when  he  laid  the 
blame  entirely  on  the  French  translator,  MiranviHe,  who  was 
takon  into  custody  for  what  was  denominated  "  a  great  and 
malieious  abuse ;"  and  a  new  translation  was  ordered  to  be 
published.  Such  was  the  state  of  feverish  excitement  at  that 
period,  and  the  Slavish  submission  to  foreign  influence. 

A  few  other  papers  of  a  more  general  kind  appeared  about 
the  same  time.  Some  were  intended  chiefly  for  Advertise- 
ments on  different  subjects:  such  as  the  City  Mercury — Adver- 
tisements concerning  trade,  1675;  And  tbe  Weekly  Advertise- 
ment of  Books,  1680;  published  by  several  booksellers,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  new  works.  One,  still  xoore 
curious,  is  the  Jockey's  Intelligencer ;  or,  Weekly  Advertise- 
ments of  Horses  and  second-hand  Coaches,  to  be  bought  and 
sold,  1683.  Prioe  Is.  for  a  horse  and  coach,  for  notification, 
and  6d.  for  renewing. — Other  papers  were  intended  for  the 
lower  classes  -of  society,  or  circulating  information  on  gene- 
ral subjects,  in  the  form  of  small  tracts.  These  wore  called 
Poor  Robin's  Intelligence ;  and  were  revived  and  continued 
from  time  to  time,  after  various  intervals.  This  continued  to 
be  long  a  favourite  name,  and  was  often  given  to  a  kind  of 
Almanac  that  was  popular  in  the  time  of  the  Spectator. 

About  1680,  the  number  of  occasional  papers  increased; 
and  many  of  them  were  ocoupied  with  news  from  the  conti- 
nent, which  at  that  time  were  particularly  interesting,  from 
the  persecutions  to  which  the  French  Protestants  wore  ex- 
posed, under  the  perfidious  and  tyrannical  administration  of 
Riohelieu.   To  these,  indeed,  many  of  the  papers  and  pamph- 
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lots  refer;— such  as  the  Impartial  Protestant  Mercury — the 
Protectant  Obeervator,  or  Demoeritns  Fleas,  168L— A  trne 
and  faithful  narrative  of  the  late  barbarous  orueltiee  and  hard 
usages,  exercised  by  the  French  against  the  Protestants  at 
Roobel,  after  their  meeting  at  the  Marketplace  there,  by  'or* 
dor  of  the  Intendant  of  the  Province.— Thanks  given  to  the 
King,  on  behalf  of  the  French  and  Duteh  Churches  in  Lob* 
don,  for  the  favours  granted  by  His  Majesty,  to  the  Protestant 
strangers  retired  into  his  kingdom.    October,  1681. 

Towards  1688,  the  fugitive  publications  assume  a  more  con- 
troversial aspect,  and  evidently  refer  to  the  great  political 
questions  connected  with  the  Revolution. 

As  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  slavish  feelings  and  language 
of  this  period,  we  intended  to  refer  again  to  Milton's  celebrated 
"  Areopagitica,  or  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing,"  and  to  quote  some  passages  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  no  access  to  that  noble  work :  but  our  limits  con- 
fine us  to  a  few  sentences* 

Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  potency  of 
life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are ; 
nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction 
of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and 
as  vigorously  productive,  as  those  fabulous  dragons'  teeth ;  and  being 
sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man 
as  kill  a  good  book :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature, 
God's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself, 
kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a 
burden  on  the  earth;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master-spirit,  imbalmed  and  treasured  up  to  a  life  beyond  life.  It  is 
true,  no  age  can  restore  a  life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great  loss ; 
and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the  lots  of  a  rejected  truth, 
for  the  want  of  which  whole  nations  fare  the  worse.  We  should  be 
wary,  therefore,  what  persecution  we  raise  agaiast  the  living  labours 
of  public  men,  how  we  spill  that  seasoned  life  of  main,  preserved  and 
stored  up  in  books. 

Behold  now  this  vast  city ;  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of 
liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  God's  protection;  the  shop  of 
war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to  fashion  out 
the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  Justice  in  defence  of  beleaguered 
Truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting  by  their  studious 
lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and  ideas  wherewith 
to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching  Re- 
formation: others  as  fast  reading,  trying  all  things,  assenting  to  the 
force  of  reason  and  convincement.  What  could  a  man  require  more 
from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to  seek  after  knowledge  ?  What 
wants  there  to  such  a  towardly  and  pregnant  soil,  but  wise  and  faith- 
ful labourers,  to  make  a  knowing  people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of 
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sages,  and  of  worthies  ?— Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  lee 
loose  to  play  upon  the  earth*  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injurious- 
ly by  licensing  and  prohibiting  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her 
and  falsehood  grapple ;  who  ever  kpew  truth  put  to  the  worse,  in  a 
free  and  open  encounter  ?  Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  sap- 
pressing.  She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensings  to 
make  her  victorious :  these  are  the  shifts  and  defences  that  Esror  uses 
against  her  power. 

THE  ALPINE  HORN, 

fOCNDXD  IN  THB  MOUNTAINS  OF  SWITZERLAND,  TO  SUMMON  THE 
INHABITANTS  TO  PRAYER. 

'WITH  dying  splendour  now  the  setting  sun 
Shot  bis  last  ray 8  ;  Nature  was  hushed  to  sleep, 
And  all  was  still— Oh  what  a  scene  was  there ! 
Each  snow-clad  peak,  that  with  ambitious  head 
Sought  the  high  arch  of  heaven,  was  painted  o'er 
With  mingled  tints  of  aiure  and  of  gold. 
The  glaciers  and  impending  avalanche, 
That  threatened  ruin  and  destruction  dread 
To  peaceful  villages,  now  seemed  to  gate 
With  raptured  wonder  on  the  solemn  scene. 
The  torrents,  foaming  down  their  craggy  beds. 
Softened  to  gentler  murmurs.     Here  and  there 
A  little  twinkling  star,  and  the  bright  moon 
Appeared  amid  the  boundless  waves  of  beav'n, 
Striving  to  assert  her  claim  as  Queen  of  Night; 
In  vain—the  radiant  tho*  expiring  blaze 
Of  the  descending  sun  overwhelmed  them  alL 
The  eagle  there  calm  and  majestic  sat 
Midway  in  air,  upon  a  jutting  rock, 
And  dove-like,  seemed  to  share  the  common  joy. 
But  hark !  me  thinks  I  hear  a  sound :  see,  see  ! 
.    On  yonder  crag,  the  highest  of  the  ridge, 
A  shepherd  stands ;  he  blows  the  mellow  horn— 
0  Loud  rings  the  blast,  from  cliff  to  cliff  it  flies. 

The  chamois  listens  with  instinctive  awe, 
But  trembles  not;  the  stately-nodding  pine 
Bows  its  high  head,  and  seems  to  worship  too. 
The  hamlets  hear  the  blest  but  simple  call, 
And  on  the  flowery  turf  all  meekly  bend. 
Praised  be  the  Lord !  through  every  vale  resounds ; 
Praised  be  the  Lord !  re-echoes  every  hill ; 
Praised  be  the  Lord  !  all  Nature  seems  to  cry. 
The  tender  parent  clasps  her  rosy  babe,     „ 
And"  with  a  mother's  fondness  teaches  it 
To  lift  its  hands  in  prayer  to  heaven. 
The  blushing  shepherdess  sinks  on  her  knees, 
And  prays  for  both  her  aged  parents  dear. 
And  thinks  she  not  on  the  bold  daring  youth* 
Who  climbs  the  dizzy  rock  and  precipice  ? 
She  does;  and  supplicates  his  safe  return. 
The  hoary  sire,  grateful  for  blessings  past, 
Beholds  his  kneeling  daughter's  lovely  form. 
And  prays  that  she  may  close  his  faded  eyes. 
The  wearied  hunter  thanks  his  gracious  God 
For  dangers  just  escaped,  and  fondly  begs 
For  every  blessing  on  the  maid  he  loves. 

Now  all  is  hushed  again— a  holy  calm  succeeds; 
The  sun  has  shed  his  last  expiring  ray, 
And  night  has  spread  around  her  sable  veil ; 
While  aU,  retiring  to  their  peaceful  homes, 
Soon  taste  the  sweets  of  undisturbed  repose.  H.  R. 
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ASamuQ*  ALQMMicGBoumr.  By  the  R*r.  Diomam*  Lamb* 
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~  Plasm  Cmm.    8v*.  pp.  612.    London. 

V  III...         .pi 

Ik  our  Magazine  for  April,  in  an  article  on  the  state  of 
Soieoee  in  Sootland,  we  adverted  to  the  splendid  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  the  higher  and  more  difficult  parte 
of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  einee  the  days  of 
Newtpn,  by  the  Mathematicians  of  the  Continent ;  and  to  the 
foot*  humiliating  to  oar  country,  that  the  men  of  scienoe  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  pursuing  a  different  and  a  less 
powerfoi  mode  of  investigation,  fell  far  behind  in  the  career 
of  discovery  which  was  pointed  ont  by  their  illustrious  coun- 
tryman. We  mentioned,  at  the  same  lime,  that  a  great  revo- 
Intion  had  lately  taken  place  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Dublin,  in  which  the  "  new  science*'  is  now  cultivated 
with  ardour  and  with  every  prospect  of  success.  We  sbaU* 
now.prooeed  to  offer  some  more  particular  remarks  on  the 
state  of  science  in  Ireland,  taking  for  their  basis  Mr.  Lard- 
per's  late  work  on  the  '<  New  Geometry.'1 

,  However  we  may  regret  the  foot,  it  most  be  admitted,  that 
Ireland  has  produced  but  few  men  who  have  gained  distinct 
tiou  in  the  walks  of  science.  The  more  eminent  of  those 
who  have  been  thus  distinguished,  were  Lord  Breonoker,  the 
Uiventor  of  the  curious  and  important  ealcolus  of  continued 
fractions,  and  the  first  President  of  the  Royal  Society:  Wil- 
liam Molyneux,  author  of  a  good  work  on  Dioptricks ;  and 
his  son  Samuel,  who  was  oopneoted'witb  Dr.  Bradley  in. the 
observations  that  led  to  the  oelebrated'disoovery  of  the  Aber- 
ration of  Light:  Dr.  Hugh  Hamilton*  a  Fellow  of  Dublin 
College,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  was  the 
author  of  perhaps  the  best  Geometrical  Treatise  on  the  Conic 
Sections  that  has  ever  appeared :  and  Dr.  Matthew  Young, 
also  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
CloDfeit.  Of  tess  distinction,  though  still  of  respectability, 
were  Ronayne,  of  Cork,  the  author  of  a  useful  old  work  on 
Algebra:  Helsham,  a  Fellow  of  Trioity  College,  and  author 
pf  a  popular,  though  now  antiquated  Treatise  on  Mechanics: 
and  Wilder,  another  Fellow,  and  the  anther  of  a  Comment  on 
Newton's  Universal  Arithmetic.  Besides  those  above  men- 
tioned, who  were  chiefly  distinguished  in  pure  mathematics, 
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8ir  Robert  Boyle,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Mr.  Edgewovtb,  Mr. 
Kfarwan,  end  tome  others,  were  eminent  in  different  branches 
of  Natural  Science. 

Sooh  a  deficiency  in  scientific  fame  may  appear  strange,  if 
we  consider  the  facilities  presented  by  Dublin  College  in  the 
entire  sphere  of  its  influence.  With  ample  endowments,  and 
an  extensive  library,  it  has  at  present  a  Provost,  seven  senior, 
and  eighteen  junior  Fellows,  and  a  distinct  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy. These  Fellows  are  elected  after  an  examination 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  difficulty,  and  the  emoluments  am 
snob  as  to  produce  great  competition,  and  remarkable  ex- 
ertions in  making  the  requisite  preparation.  This  examine- 
tion  tarns  in  such  a  degree  on  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  that  scarcely  any  person  can  be  appointed  with- 
out a;  considerable  knowledge  of  at  least  the  elementary  parts 
of  these  subjects:  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  not 
allowed  to  be  lost,  as  every  junior  Fellow,  as  long  as  be  holds 
Us  sitoation,  is  constantly  employed,  as  tutor,  in  instructing 
bis  pupils  in  these  branohes,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of 
the  nnder-graduate  course,  or  course  of  education  which  is 
prescribed  for  obtaining  a  Bachelor's  degree.  The  College 
has  also  in  its  gift,  we  believe,  eighteen  Church  benefices,  on 
which  the  Fellows  retire,  and  thus  leave  vacancies  for  others: 
and  Fellows  are  also  not  unfrequently  exalted  to  other  situa- 
tions in  the  Church,  such  as  Rectories,  Deaneries,  or  Bishop- 
rics. Hence,  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth  in  stating, 
that  from  these  causes,  as  well  as  from  persons  occasionally 
Faceting  their  Fellowships  from  other  reasons,  there  are  at 
all  times  in  Ireland  about  fifty  individuals  who  either  are  or 
were  Fellows.  Besides  these,  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred 
who  have  studied  for  Fellowships,  but  who,  from  changing 
their  views,  or  from  other  causes,  have  not  been  elected.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  are  both  of  high  talents  and 
learning;  and  many  of  them  employ  themselves  in  teaooing— 
.often  with  great  respectability  and  usefulsness.  To  all  these 
we  may  add  numerous  individuals,  who,  though  they  have 
obtained  a  less  extensive  College  education  in  science,  have 
yet  been  educated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  proceed 
successfully  in  the  study,  if  circumstances  or  inclination 
should  direct  their  attention  to  it  at  a  subsequent  period. 

From  these  views,  it  will  appear  that  there  must  be  at  all 
times  in  this  country  a  large  number  of  persons,  whose  edu- 
cation would  prepare  them  for  making  great  advances  in 
mathematical  and  physical  science,  and  would  enable  tbem, 
according  to  their  talents,  to  make  new  discoveries :  and  we 
are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  prevenithe 
results  that  might  be  anticipated.    These  causes  are  chiefly 
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to  be  traced  to  the  constitution  and  management  of  tba 
University  of  Dublin,  which  has  naturally  ao  overpowering 
influence  on  the  learning  of  the  nation.  The  junior  Fellow** 
though  they  have  generally  laid  a  good  foundation  for  future 
succeed  in  the  cultivation  of  science,  are  so  much  oeoupied 
with  the  duties  of  their  laborious  situations,  that  unless  they, 
have  a  strong  and  decided  taste  for  some  particular  study,  and 
high  talents  for  its  prosecution,  little  can  be  expected  from, 
their  exertions  as  authors*  Dr.  Robinson,  formerly  a  Fellow, 
and  now  the  Astronomer  in  the  Observatory  of  Armagh,  com- 
plains, in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  Mechanics,  published  in 
J  820,  before  he  left  the  College,  that— 

"  Under  the  system  pursued  at  present  in  Trinity  College,  its 
Fellows  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  devote  themselves  to  any  work 
of  research,  or  even  of  compilation;  constantly  employed  in  the 
duties  of  tuition,  which  harass  the  mind  more  than  the  most  abstract 
studies,  they  can  have  but  little  inclination,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
to  commence  anew  career  of  labour.  How  different  is  this  from  the 
state  of  the  English  Universities,  where  the  tutors  constitute  a  very 
small  part  of  the  body,  and  the  remainder  have  both  leisure  and 
incitement  to  pursue  their  peculiar  studies,  and  increase  the  literary 
fame  of  their  Alma  Mater  by  their  publications.  In  the  present  case 
the  author  happened  to  be  less  occupied  than  most  of  his  brethren, 
yet  he  was  engaged  from  seven  to  eight  hours  daily  in  Academical 
duties  for  the  year  during  which  he  composed  this  work." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  a  person  of  high  talents  an* 
learning,  and  who  bad  the  best  means  of  forming  a  correct 
udgment  on  the  subject.  Besides  this,  each  of  the  junior  Fel- 
lows Is  required  to  teach  every  part  of  the  under-gradnate 
course ;  and  the  person  who,  in  the  same  day,  is  obliged  to  in- 
struct pupils  in  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Ethics,  Mathematics, 
and  Physios,  has  much  less  chance  to  excel  either  as  a  teach- 
er or  an  author,  than  a  person  whose  attention  is  directed 
only  to  some  one  of  these  branches,  and  whose  official  duties 
occupy  only  one  or  two  hours  daily  for  half  of  the  year,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland. 

Another  cause  of  the  deficiency  which  we  are  considering, 
and  one  of  perhaps  more  weight  than  it  would  at  first  seem 
to  possess,  is  the  want  of  attention  to  the  elegances  and 
graces  of  style,  in  the  works  which  issue  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege. While  in  the  Scotch  Colleges,  the  student  is  inured 
during  his  whole  course  to  express  his  ideas  with  correctness 
in  the  native  language,  and  taught  to  regard  this  as  one  of 
the  most  important  objects  of  attention  ;  the  student  of  Dub- 
lin College  Is  not  required,  from  the  day  that  he  enters  the 
seminary,  to  compose  even  the  shortest  theme  in  the  English 
tongue.     Hence,  born  like  his  Scotish  neighbour,  in  a  pro- 
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ftaeiet  iMMtteft,  aeoustomed  from  bit  cradle  to  (tie  **  *  a* 
teaoctfrtte4ieleot,  and  never  awakened  id  a  ten*  of  bfc  6#tf 
defects,  he'aequiras  knowledge  hi  hi*  College  cotft**,  Whkft 
fee  is  unable  to  embody  inwards $  end  Ms  compositions,  what- 
ever learning  they  rney  exhibit,  are  often  destitute  of  etery 
etternat  qnAtticatioft,  that  would  reOommend  them  to  A* 
attention  of  the  polite  scholar*  It  would  be  an  easy,  bat  aft 
fotidioos  task,  to  adduce  instances  to  support  of  these  remarks, 
from  publications  that  bare  lately  tawed  ttotot  that  seminary. 

In  snob  a  state  of  thtags,  we  can  readily  conceive  even  an 
extensive  seminary,  plunged  into  a  kind  -of  somnolency,  and 
each  generation  treading  with  almost  ondeviating  exactness 
J*  tbe  footsteps  of  those  that  went  before  it  A  man  who  is 
Obliged  to  teeob  eight  or  nine  boors  daily,  wMl  naturally 
shudder  at  tbe  idea  of  entering  on  a  ifrew  course  of  staly* 
whatever  improvements  may  have  been  totrodwewt  arOMd 
Mm :  and  tbe  persons  with  whom  the  appofotmetrts  of  flew 
colleagues  res*,  will  elect  thoee  candidates  of  wbose  quafffl- 
cations  they  at*  beet  able  to  judge.  Hence,  tbe  aspiratft*  sta- 
ler oOee  and  distraction,  easily  ascertaining  tbe  court**  wbfeff 
tbey  areto  pursue  to  pleasetbeir  ertam{n«rs9#ilt  attend  to  the 
order  treatises,  and  thtis  obtain  their  aittratfoirs,  with  a  degree 
of  knowledge,  and  with  a  train  of  ideas,  Weft  ^calculated  to 
perpetuate  tbe  existing  system,  however  far  it  may  have  fatten 
"behind  in  the  march  of  improvement  afid  discovery,  through' 
the  various  parts  of  the  literary  and  scientific  world. 

Io  finch  a  state  ef  inactivity,  however,  the  energy,  the  in- 
dustry, or  the  genius  of  an  individual,  may  awake  the  dumber* 
dug  powers,  to  new  aad  vigorous  action  :  aad  Dr.  Lloyd,  one 
of  the  Fellows  of  Dublin  College,  began,  about  the  year  1818* 
*n  entice  revolution  in  the  state  of  science  in*  that  semhaary* 
The  reader  will  be  enabled  toappreoiate  the  extent  and  vafao 
•of  the  reform  introduced  by  this  gentleman,  from  tbe  IbHow.* 
tog  account  of  the  state  of  science  ia  Dublin*  before-  hie  tUrn* 
and  of  its  present  state,  taken  from  the  introduction  to  tbe 
work  before  us,  p.  xxxvii. 


"  Students  in  Dublinmust  be  four  years  in  the  University 
they  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor.  Of  this  timet 
ten  months  were  spent  in  tne  acquisition  of  the  first,  second*  third* 
and  sixth  books  of  Euclid.  These  constituted  the  entire  mathemati- 
cal knowledge  expected  even  from  the  candidates  for  the  highest 
Academical  honours.  A  short  selection  of  Mechanics,  taken  from  an 
old  treatise,  by  Helsham,  accompanied  by  a  popular  introductory 
pamphlet  to  Natural  Philosophy  (both  replete  with  errors),  a  very 
few  of  the  fiftt  elementary  principles  of  Optics,  and  a  selection  from 
Keel's1  Astronomy,  gave  the  undergraduate  employment' for  twelve 
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ntftthk.  Th*  remahtder  Of  the  eoursfc  (two  years  and  twb  afehths) 
His  divided  between  the  ancient  and  modern  Logic  and  the  Ethics  of 
Cicero  and  Burlemaqui.  Stf ch  waa  the  slate  of  the  uader*gradaete 
course.  The  mathematical  and  physical  knowledge  requisite  hi  can- 
didates for  Fellowships,  the  situations  of  nighest  honour  andemotu* 
meot  in  the  University*  consisted  of  Newton's  Arithmetic,  the  pro* 
perties  of  Conic  Sections,  geometrically,  Solid  Geometry,  KeilTs  Tri« 
gonometry,  Newton's  Optics,  and  a  selection  from  the  Paincipia  ; 
Maclaurin's  fluxions  were  touched  upon,  but  with  reserve.  Such 
was  actually  the  state  of  scientific  knowledge,  in  this  national  Acade- 
my, about  the  year  1812. 

k  Dr.  Lloyd,  singly  and  unassisted,  conceived  and  executed  the  mosi 
important  did  rapid  revolution  ever  effected  in  the  details  of  a  great 
ptabftc  Institution.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  benefits  derived  front 
his  exertions,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  compare  the  state  of  science 
already  described,  witn  its1  tftate  in  the  present  year,  1822.  Among 
the  under-graduate*,  those  who  how  look  for  high  Academical  ho* 
notfrsy  vend  the  works  of  Cagnoli  and  Woodhouse,  oh  Trigonometry, 
Brinkfey's  Astronomy,  a  course  of  Algebraic  Geometry,  equivalent  to 
the  first  part  of  the  present  treatise ;  the  Elementary  Treatise  of  La*. 
oroix  on  the  Differential,  and  part  of  that  on  the  Integral  Calculus  % 
with  Peacock's  Examples  as  a  praxis ;  a  selection  from  the  MSc&nk 
que  of  Poissen,  including  the  Statics,  the.  Dynamical  principle  of 
D'Alembert,  with  its  various  applications;  the  theory  of  the  momenta 
of  inertia,  the  motion  of  a  body  round  a  fixed  axis,  and  most  of  the 
Hydrodynamics ;  also  the  subject  of  the  first  seventeen  propositions, 
and  the  seventh  Section  of  the  Pbincipia,  and  the  theory  of  project 
tiles  in  vacuo,  all  treated  analytically."    .'  % 

Tbii  passage,  Will  afford  soft*  idea  Of  t&d  astdritehfng  ad- 
vances which  bat*  beeri  made  in  the  cultivation  of  science  id 
this*  seminary,  in  at  Vety  few  ycfara ;  and  the  great  number  of 
work*  to  Which  the  change  thus  effected,  bas  given  origin, 
wttl  stilt  farther  illustrate  the  subject.  Among  these  may  btt 
ftenttaaed,  a  Treatise  on  Analytic  Geometry,  pobitohed  by 
Dr.  Lloyd  id  1«J9,  and  modelled  after  the  Treatises  of  La^ 
crdi*,  and  Other  foreign  writers  on  tbe  same  subject.  This 
Was,  ivB  believe,  the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever  published  id 
the  English  language :  atid  gratitude  is  due  to  the  author  for 
fatttfrig  thaB  introduced  the  subject  to  his  countrymen  in  their 
OWn  rtrftguagel  In  1820,  Dr.  Robinson  published  bfs  worS 
oti  M  edimufcs,  in  trbich  the  siibject  is  also  treated  in  the  neW 
mode :  and  though  the  work,  perhaps  from  haste  in  its  com- 
ftotilttoti,  as  Well  as  from  the  shameful  manner  in  which  it  was 
printed,  hds  not  answered  the  public  expectation,  founded  on 
the  known  abilities  of  the  author,  yet  it  shows  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  its  most  improved  form; 
About  two  years  after,  Dr.  Wilson,  one  of  the  senior  Fellow*. 
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published  a  little  known,  though  creditable  work,  on  Serf* 
and  Differences ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  Translation  of 
a  part  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste  of  Laplace  was  published  by 
Mr.  Harte,  one  of  the  junior  Fellows,  with  notes  and  illus- 
trations. What  a  progress  in  improvement  does  it  indicate, 
that  this  great  magazine  of  the  most  astonishing  discoveries, 
this  monument  of  the  capabilities  and  triumphs  of  the  human 
mind,  this  astonishing  work,  which  an  able  writer  declared 
could  be  read  at  the  time  of  its  publication  by  scarce  a  dozen 
of  individuals  in  England  and  Scotland,  is  now  read  and 
understood  by  young  men  studying  for  Fellowships  in  a  Uni- 
versity in  whjch,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  a  sealed  book!  In 
1820,  Mr.  Lardner,  who,  though  not  a  Fellow,  is  an  alumnus 
of  the  College,  and  a  tutor  and  examining  master,  published 
his  Treatise  on  Central  Forces,  and  in  1823  his  Algebraic 
Geometry :  and  he  has  lately  announced  for  publication  a 
Treatise  on  Trigonometry,  and  another  on  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  Another  Treatise  on  Trigonometry 
is  also  announced  by  Mr.  Luby,  lately  a  candidate  for  a  Fel- 
lowship; and  a  work  on  Mechanics,  by  Dr.  Lloyd.  To  these 
we  may  also  add  the  "  Dublin  Problems,9'  a  publication  which 
appeared  in  1823.  This  work  contains  the  questions  in  sci- 
ence which  for  some  years  have  been  proposed  at  the  princi- 
pal examinations,  and  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  "Cam- 
bridge Problems." 

Such  are  the  principal  treatises*  which  have  issued  from 
this  University  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  science.— 
As  may  be  expected,  they  present  great  differences  in  point 
of  execution  :  at  the  same  time,  they  are  all  respectable ;  and 
even  when  some  of  them  may  fail  in  point  of  style,  and  other 
external  qualifications,  they  still  prove  incontestably  that 
science,  in  its  substantial*,  is  in  a  very  advanced,  and  in  a 
progressive  state  in  the  seminary  from  which  they  emanate. 
We  know  also  that  there  are  at  present  in  the  College,  and 
connected  with  it,  several  individuals,  who  are  not  yet  au- 
thors, but  who  possess  great  abilities,  and  extensive  attain- 
ments in  science,  and  who  may  perhaps  yet  contribute  to  the 
fame  of  the  seminary  and  of  their  country. 

The  only  other  seminaries  in  Ireland  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  advert,  in  pursuance  of  our  present  design,  are  the 
College  of  Maynooth  and  the  Institution  of  Belfast.  The 
Dublin  and  Cork  Institutions  are  of  a  popular  and  not  of  a 
collegiate  character;  and,  though  the  kingdom  presents  many 
private  seminaries  of  a  most  respectable  nature,  we  are  aware 

•  ThertnerableDr.  Hales,  formerly  a  Fellow,  has  also  written  worka  of  fide** 
of  great  merit;  but  these  were  published  Mora  the  period  of  which  weepeak. 
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of  none  that  pretends  to  any  thing  in  science  beyond  'what  is 
elementary. 

With  respect  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  we  are  informed, 
on  the  best  authority,  that  the  demand  for  Roman  Catholic 
Clergymen  in  Ireland  is  so  urgent,  in  proportion  to  the  means 
possessed  by  the  College,  that  only  one  Academical  year  is 
appropriated  to  the  study  of  both  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  Oar  scientific  readers  will  be  aware,  that  in  so 
limited  a  time  students  cannot  be  carried  through  an  exten- 
sive course,  or  made  acquainted  with  the  higher  parts  of 
these  important  branches  of  science ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
very  respectable  Professor  under  whose  care  these  branches 
are  at  present  placed,  does  not  attempt  the  introduction  of 
the  new  science,  but  confines  bis  attention  chiefly  to  the 
more  elementary  and  useful  parts  of  mathematics  and  phy- 
sics according  to  the  methods  that  hare  so  long  been  in  use 
in  these  countries.  With  all  our  partialities  for  the  new 
seience,  we  consider  this  course  decidedly  the  best  in  such 
circumstances.  To  the  learner  who  studies  chiefly  for  the7 
improvement  of  his  mind,  the  strict  and  beautiful  reasoning 
displayed  in  the  ancient  geometrical  method,  and  in  its  appli- 
cations, should  ever  form  the  first  object :  and,  even  when 
the  student  may  have  ulterior  views,  a  considerable  portion 
of  time  shonld  be  spent  in  this  way  to  prepare  him  for  higher 
pursuits,  and  for  the  use  of  more  powerful  instruments  of 
investigation. 

In  the  Belfast  Institution,  the  College  classes  of  which  have 
been  in  operation  for  teo  years,  regular  Courses  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Mathematics  are  given  by  two  distinct  Pro- 
fessors ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  student's  time  is 
devoted  to  the  business  of  these  classes  during  at  least  two 
years  of  his  College  course.  Even  this  period,  however,  is 
insufficient  for  attaining  much  proficiency ;  and  several  stu- 
dents, who  have  taste  or  talents  for  this  department  of  study, 
add  a  year  or  two  to  the  time  above  mentioned.  With  respect 
to  the  courses  delivered  on  these  subjects,  it  may  suffice  to 
state,  that  in  the  Mathematical  Classes,  besides  Elementary 
Geometry  and  Algebra,  the  students  are  instructed  in  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  the  Doctrine  of  Corves,  and 
the  Principles  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  with 
Mensuration  and  other  collateral  and  minor  branches;  and 
in  the  Natural  Philosophy  Class,  lectures,  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments, are  delivered  on  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneu- 
matics, Optics,  Astronomy,  Electricity,  and  other  subjects 
usually  comprehended  in  such  Courses :  and  both  in  this  and 
in  the  Mathematical  Classes,  the  modern  methods  of  investi- 
gation are  adopted,  as  far  as  the  attainments  of  the  students 
permit. 


Vff  btvp  thus  for  fate*  diverted  by  tlm  prcoejiteg  nnirW 
from  entering  on  a  review  of  Mr.  Lardner's  work,  which 
appwred  to  be  the  avowed  object  of  the  present  paper.  It 
was  by  no  menos  qnr  intention,  however,  to  make  this  our 
principal  oigect;  and  we  sbftH  touch  this  part  of  the  subject 
very  briefly,  a  particular  or  detailed  «eview  of  an  Algebrafaf 
fjreatiw  being  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  oar  publication 

Tb«  vplqme  before  usr  which  is  only  the  first  part  of  the 
entire  work,  is  divided  into  twenty-four  sections,  the  first  six 
of  which*  regard  the  straight  line,  and  the  next  eight  lines  of 
thfl  second  degree.  In  the  remaining  sections,  we  are  present? 
pd  with  the  method  of  determining  by  the  caicnlu*  the  tan* 
penis,  pf  .curves;  their  rectification  aod  quadrature;  their 
cpntacteqd  osculation;  their  curvature,  evolntes,  andsiDgnf 
ls>r  points ;  their  general  properties,  with  various  other  Rarti* 
colars,  all  illustrated  by  numerous  examples  and  applications; 
Ip  (he  twentieth  sectiop  also,  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  roots  and  equations  are  illustrated  by  the  geometry  of 
Qijrvtst  the  twenty-third  contains  applications  of  the  forego- 
ing part  of  the  work  to  various  parts  of  physical  acienee ;  and 
the  twenty-fourth  presents  a  collection  of  questions  witlpnt 
qplutions,  for  exercise  to  the  Stndent.  The  work,  therefore* 
contains  as  much  matter  as  the  treatises  on  Analytic  Gee* 
ipetry  by  the  foreign  writers,  exhibiting  the  ordinary  proper- 
ties of  the  straight  line,  and  an  ample  collection  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Conic  Sections.  In  addition  to  this,  it  presents 
a  carious  end  interesting  mass  of  information  respecting  a 
groat  number  of  the  most  important  curves,  as  well  as  the  ge» 
neral  principles  of  the  higher  geometry.  As  a  Magazine  of 
information  respecting  the  new  geometry,  indeed  it  is  not 
equalled  in  the  English  language,  and  it  most  be  Regarded  m 
a  gnat  accession  to  the  scientific  works  of  the  country.  Te 
sbojv  how  well  it  is  received  by  persons  most  competent  to 
judge  of  its  merits,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  it  is  mw 
troduoed  into  use  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  distinc- 
tion which  it  is  rare  indeed  for  any  Irish  publication  to  ob- 
tain. 

The  investigations  throughout  the  volume  are  oonduoted 
partly  by  common  Algebra,  as  in  other  works  on  A  paly  tie 
Geometry,  and  partly  by  the  Differential  and  Integral  Cal* 
Cuius :  and  are  founded  on  a  small  number  of  principles 
established  in  the  elements  of  Geometry  and  in  Trigonometry. 
The  processes  are  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  are  in  mc# 
instances  oonduoted  in  a  very  neat  and  simple  manner.  The 
book,  as  a  whole,  abounds  in  examples ;  and  yet  we  conceive, 
that  a  few  of  the  simplest  kind  might  have  been  introduced 
with  advantage  near  the  beginning.  Thus,  if  in  No.  29,  par- 
ticular numerical  values  with  every  variety  of  signs,  had  been 
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■ttfgntd  te  A,  B,  G,  and  A',  B',  C,  as  is  don*  by  Garnier,  and 
it  the  Student  were  instructed  to  use  his  oompasses  and 
make  aeeurate  constructions,  we  are  satisfied,  that  he  woutt 
acquire  distinct  and  correct  ideas,  with  more  ease,  and  would 
have  much  of  the  difficulty  removed  whieh  most  learners  feel 
at  first,  when  they  study  investigation  of  this  kind,  en- 
tirely in  the  abstract.  In  like  manner,  in  Nos.  88  and  29, 
numerical  values  should  be  attached  to  the  quantities  A, 
B,  C,  x*,  y,  and  also  to  the  angles  Ix  and  ly;  and  the  same 
method  should  be  followed  in  other  cases,  till  such  aids  will 
be  no  longer  necessary.  We  are  inclined  to  think  also,  that 
in  several  other  instances,  a  little  more  pains  might  have  been 
taken  to  adapt  the  investigations  to  the  capacity  of  the  mere 
beginner ;  and  simplicity  and  plainness  would  have  been  pe- 
culiarly desirable  in  the  first  work  of  general  circulation,  in 
wfcioh  this  branch  of  soienoe  is  introduced  to  the  English 
render,  and  which  should,  therefore,  render  the  subjeot  as 
attractive  as  possible  * 

The  style  of  this  treatise,  is  as  much  the  reverse  of  that  of 
Professor  Leslie's  work,  which  we  formerly  noticed,  as  can ' 
well  be  conceived.  Here  we  have  no  pompous  affectation  of 
metaphor,  no  false  ornament ;  all  is  plain,  simple  expression, 
with  such  ease  and  perspicuity,  as  must  please  every  reader. 
In  a  few  instances,  however,  too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
those  minute  accuracies,  and  to  that  purity  of  composition,' 
which  are  expected  in  works  of  the  present  day.  Thus,  vice 
versa,  scil.  (scUicef)  and  "  that  is  to  say,"  are  inelegant,  or 
superannuated.  We  have  remarked,  also,  the  following  in- 
accuracies :— 

"  I*  is  generally  acknowledged  that,  although  Newton  did  not  pro- 
mulge  the  method  of  Fluxions,  yet  thai  he  has  the  priority  as  to  the 
invention ;"  page  xxxi.  A  similar  phraseology  occurs  in  page  SQOw 
"  These,  besides  possessing  the  student  with  a  large  portion,"  6c 
page  lii.  "  This  is  equivalent  to  being  given  ike  base"  &c  page 
119.  "  Great  changes  are  generally  slowly  effected,  and  produced/' 
&c.  page  xxxvi.  supply  are.  "  Passing  to  transcendental  curves,  the 
properties  are  very  fully  discussed,"  page  lii.  Here  passing  has  no 
grammatical  connexion  with  the  sentence. 

We  object  to  the  use  of  various  words  and  expressions, 
each  as  "  intercepts,"  "  base  angles,"  "  angle  of  ordination," 

*  In  prop,  exxix.  page  119,  the  author  has  overlooked  the  case  in  which  the  variable 
circle  is  touched  internally  by  the  given  circle.  In  this  case  the  directrix  will  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  given  line  at  a  distance  equal  to  C  D.  Should  the  directrix  past 
through  C,  the  parabola  would  degenerate  into  a  straight  line.  In  the  next  problem, 
to  which  this  is  also  reducible,  the  locus  is  merely  said  to  be  an  hyperbola ;  while  if  the) 
one  circle  be  within  the  other,  it  will  be  an  ellipse ;  and  if  they  intersect  each  other  it 
nay  be  either  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola,  according  to  the  kind  of  contact  which  is  contem- 
plated. The  same  consideration  will  also  give  origin  to  different  hyperbolas  or  ellipse! 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  circlet  are  external  to  each  other,  or  in  which  the  cm  ii  con- 
tained within  the  other. 

3  o 
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Ac. ;  and  the  author's  reasons  do  not  satisfy  as  as  to  the  pro- 
priety  of  the  title,  •«  Algebraic  Geometry."  Notwithstanding* 
these  trivial  matters,  however,  we  consider  the  work  written 
with  taste,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  a  style,  which 
is  good  and  correct,  and  very  appropriate  to  the  subject 

Before  concluding,  we  shall  lay  before  oar  readers  one 
other  extract  from  the  work  before  as,  on  account  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  general  nature  of  the  present  paper.  After 
giving  the  account  which  we  have  already  quoted,  of  the 
great  improvements  in  the  ander-graduate  course,  the  author 
thus  proceeds: — 

"  The  course  of  science  read  by  the  candidates  for  Fellowships  has 
also  advanced,  but  not  nearly  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that,  until  some  change  takes  place  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  examination  for  Fellowships,  there  can  be  but  little  hope 
of  improvement.  This  is  a  vivd  voce  examination  held  in  the  Latin 
language.  The  object  being  to  ascertain  the  knowledge  which  the 
candidates  have  acquired  in  the  different  departments  of  science  and 
literature,  it  would  appear  that  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  examiners  and  candidates  ought  to  be  that  which  would  be  most 
readily  and  clearly  apprehended  by  both;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
English  language  would  be  much  preferable  to  any  other.  For,  what- 
ever facility  may  be  acquired  in  speaking  a  foreign,  not  to  mention  a 
dead  language,  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  it  can 
ever  be  spoken  as  Freely  and  fluently  as  our  native  tongue.  Waiving, 
however,  for  a  moment,  the  objection  to  the  language,  concerning 
whidh,  there  may  possibly  exist  some  difference  of  opinion,  what  rea- 
son can  there  be  given  for  the  exclusion  of  writing  ?  Will  it  be  cre- 
dited abroad,  that  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  at  the  election  of  Fel- 
lows, there  is  actually  held  an  oral  examination  in  Physics  and  Ma- 
thematics, without  any  use  whatever  of  writing?  The  development 
of  a  function,  by  the  theorem  of  Taylor  or  Lagrange,  or  the  integra- 
tion of  a  differential  equation,  effected  viva  voce,  and  in  Latin,  are 
probably  phenomena  new  to  the  learned  world  1  It  is  unnecessary 
to  extend  our  observations  on  this  subject  further,  as  its  absurdity  is 
so  very  apparent,  that  the  strongest  exposure  which -can  be  given  to 
if,  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact." 

In  these  remarks,  which  are  made  with  such  clearness  and 
force,  we  perfectly  concur.  We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  disco- 
ver any  good  reason  for  conducting  the  fellowship  examina- 
tions in  Latin,  when  all  the  preceding  ones  are  in  English. 
By  this  means,  the  candidate,  without  any  previous  practice, 
is  called  on  to  employ  a  dead  language,  at  that  examination, 
at  which,  from  its  extreme  importance,  both  he  and  his  exa- 
miners should  have  it  in  their  power  to  express  themselves, 
not  in  barbarous  Latin,  but  in  the  clearest  manner  in  their 
native  tongue.  We  are  persuaded  also,  that  by  the  use  of 
Tritiog,   the   real  knowledge  of  the  candidate,    in  all  the 
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more  complicated  investigations  in  science,  would  be  much 
more  satisfactorily  ascertained ;  while,  in  other  cases,  the  oral 
examination  might  still  be  employed.  The  exclusion  of  writ- 
ing on  these  occasions,  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  a  great  defect  of  the  College,  the  want 
of  attention  to  composition  in  English.  The  practice  of  writ- 
ing, and  attention  to  style,  should  be  carefully  fostered,  and 
should  be  made  an  indispensable  part  of  the  under-graduate 
course.  If  this  were  done,  the  Students,  on  leaving  College 
to  become  clergymen  and  lawyers,  would  be  able  to  express 
themselves  before  an  audience,  with  more  ease,  elegance,  and 
effect ;  and  the  person  who  might  wish  to  become  author, 
would  have  great  advantages,  compared  with  those-  afforded 
by  the  present  system. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear*. that  seienoe  has 
lately  been  making  unwonted  advances  in  our  country.  The 
works  of  the  best  writers  of  modern  times,  are  now  read'  and 
understood  ;  and  such  an  impulse  is  given  to  the  study,  as  is 
capable  of  producing  still  greater  effects.  Let  the  men  of 
science  not  relax  in  their  exertions  ;  and  may  no  unseen  ob- 
stacle oppose  itself,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
in  this  country,  in  one  of  its  noblest  spheres  of  action  ! 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 
IN  IRELAND. 

No.  II. 

Ik  the  last  Number,  a  summary  was  given  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  Henry  VIII.  for  extending  the  Reformation  to  Ireland  ;  and„a 
glance  was  taken  at  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a 
project.  A  detailed  account  of  the  oppositioa  which  it  encountered, 
and  of  the  exertions  made  for  its  support  during  Henry's  reign,  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

The  first  annunciation  of  Henry's  religious  innovations,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  generality  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Ireland  with 
astonishment  and  horror.  The  profound  ignorance  in  which  all 
classes  were  involved,  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  slavish  subjection 
to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  For  though  ignorance  has 
been  unjustly  denominated  the  mother  of  devotion,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  she  is  the  parent,  of  superstition.  Another  circumstance 
operated  strongly,  in  Ireland,  against  Henry's  claim  to  a  supremacy 
in  religion.  The  island  had  long  been  considered  as  the  inheritance 
of  the  Pope,  being  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  church  of  St. 
Peter.  Acting  upon  this  supposed  prerogative,  a  former  .Pope  had 
conferred  the  kingdom  upon  Henry  II.  In  several  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  particularly  in  one  passed  in  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of 
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.Edward  IV,  Oils  claim  of  the  Pope  bad  been,  recognised,  and  hi*  do- 
nation of  the  kingdom  represented  as  the  only  legitimate  title  of  the 
King  of  England!  It  was,  therefore,  regarded  by  the.  native  Irish, 
and  even  by  many  of  the  English  settlers,  as  a  great  aggravation  of 
what  they  considered  usurpation  in  the  King,  to  extend  his  attack  en 
the  Pope's  supremacy  into  a  kingdom  which  was  virtually  the  Pope's 
property,  and  thus  to  violate  the  compact  by  which  the  Kings  of 
England  held  this  appendage  to  their  crown*  Such  circumstances 
produced  in  the  majority  of  the  nation  great  dislike  to  the  proposed 
innovations,  whilst  their  distance  from  die  seat  of  government  made 
them  less  restrained  by  fear  of  the  Royal  power,  and  less  reserved  hi 
the  expression  of  their  sentiments  of  disapprobation. 

The  person  selected  by  Henry  as  the  chief  instrument  to  cany  his 
scheme  of  Reformation  into  effect  in  Ireland,  was  an  English  eccle- 
siastic named  George  Brown,  who  appears  to  have  been,  in  several 
respects,  a  most  extraordinary  character,  equally  dittingutsbed  for 
intellectual  attainments  and  moral  worth.  He  was  originally  provin- 
cial of  the  Friars  of  St.  Augustine,  in  which  situation  he  eminently 
displayed  his  great  qualities.  A  ray  of  the  light  of  Reformation  had 
broken  in  upon  his  mind,  before  Henry  had  renounced  the  Papal 
supremacy.  Having  thus  imbibed  liberal  opinions,  he  had  the  honesty 
and  courage  to  avow  them.  He  accordingly  pointed  out  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  pilgrimages  and  penance— -admonished  his  hearers  against 
a  reliance  on  the  merits  and  intercession  of  Saints— and  exhorted 
them  to  address  their  prayers  to  God  alone,  through  Christ*  The 
Translator  of  M oshiem  has  given  a  summary  of  his  character  in  an 
extract  from  a  rare  production  of  the  venerable  Usher  :— * «  <Geovge 
Brown  was  a  man  of  a  cheerful  countenance,  in  his  acts  and  deeds 
plain,  downright ;  to  the  poor,  merciful  and  compassionate,  pitying 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  advising  them, 
when  he  was  provincial  of  the  Augustine  Order  in  England,  to  make 
their  application  solely  to  Christ.''  This  conduct  recommended  Brown 
to  Lord  Cromwell,  who,  after  the  death  of  Wolsey,  had  become  a 
favourite  with  Henry,  and  administered  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  King's  supremacy,  under  the  title  of  Vicar  General 
of  England.  Through  his  influence,  Brown  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  associated  with  other  Commissioners  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  bold  a  conference  with  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  .endea- 
vour to  bring  abont  a  recognition  of  the  King's  supremacy.  This, 
however,  was  a  task  much  more  difficult  than  the  King  or  his  agents 
bad  anticipated.  Upon  stating  the  objects  of  their  mission,  and 
requiring  the  recognition  in  question,  they  experienced  the  moat 
determined  opposition,  particularly  from  Cromer,  Primate  of  Armagb. 
He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  aw 
intriguing  and  ambitious  character.  In  conjunction  with  the  primacy, 
ha  had,  for  a  time,  held  the  office  of  Chancellor.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Government,  through  bio 
,  connection  with  the  disaffected  family  of  Eildare,  he  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  latter  office  some  time  previous  to  this  period.    A 
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variety  of  circumstances  seem  to  have  influenced  him  in  making 
resistance.  He  was  mortified  at  being  removed  from  the  office  of 
Chancellor— -indignant  at  the  severity  which  had  been  some  time  pre- 
viously exercised  by  the  Government  against  the  family  of  Ktldare, 
who  had  been  his  patrons,  and  at  the  same  time  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  supremacy.  Under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  these  motives,  his  resistance  was  both  vehement 
and  determined.  ,  Upon  the  first  proposal  of  recognizing  the  supre- 
macy of  the  King,  he  openly  and  courageously  protested  against  it 
Having  next  convoked  the  suffragans  and  clergy  of  his  province,  he 
bewailed,  in  pathetic  terms,  the  projects  of  the  Government  con- 
nected with  religion— -reminded  them  that  their  country  had  been 
denominated  the  Holy  Island— a,  phrase  implying  that  it  was  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,and  maintained  that  this,  was 
the  source  from  which  alone  the  Kings  of  England  derived  any 
authority  in  Ireland.  He  conjured  them,  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
authority,  as  they  valued  their  eternal  welfare,  to  resist  the  proposed 
measure,  and  pronounced  a  tremendous  curse  on  all  who  should 
acknowledge  the  usurped  authority  of  the  King.  These  proceedings 
he  followed  up  by  sending  two  messengers  to  Rome,  to  describe  the 
critical  situation  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  to  implore  the  Pope 
to  interfere  in  defending  it  and  his  own  rights.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  cause,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  seal  and  fine- 
ness of  Cromer.  His  energetic  proceedings  were  seconded  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Irish  Prelates,  and  warmly  approved  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  agents  of  the  King  beheld  the  Royal 
commission  treated  with  utter  contempt,  and  Lord  Cromwell,  his 
Vicar,  who  had  risen  to  his  high  station  from  the  humble  sphere  of  a 
blacksmith's  son*  ridiculed  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  his  birth. 
"  Archbishop  Brown,"  says  Leland,  "  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord 
Cromwell^telJs  him,  with  an  awk wardand  uncourtly  simplicity,  the  coun- 
try folk  here  much  hate  your  Lordship  and  despitefully  call  jou,  in 
iheir  Irish  tongue,  the  blacksmith's  son."  Brown,  aided  by  a  few  of 
hia  suffragans,  laboured  indefatigable  to  stem  this  torrent  of  opposi- 
tion, but  his  exertions,  so  far  from  being  of  any  avail,  drew  upon  him 
the  indignation  of  the  populace ;  and,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, put  his  life  in  imminent  danger.  In  a  letter  to  Cromwell  he 
mentions  his  personal  danger,  and  describes  the  clergy  as  heing  so 
ignorant  as  to  he  unacquainted  with  the  language  in  which  they  said 
their  mass,  and  the  people  as  bigotted  beyond  expression  to  the 
Romish  Church.  He  adds  that  they  were  elated  with  hopes  of 
powerful  aid  from  the  Pope,  and  of  support  from  the  old  Irish  chief- 
tains, especially  from  the  great  northern  chief  O'Nial.  He  patheti- 
cally deplores  this  state  of  things— details  his  own  attempts  to  im- 
prove it— laments  his  bad  success,  and  particularly  mentions  the 
opposition  of  Cromer.  He  concludes  his  letter  by  proposing  an 
expedient  to  counteract  this  opposition  •  It  was  suited  to  the  ideas  of 
the  times*  which  were  too  barbarous  to  admit  of  any  enlightened 
views  of  religious  liberty,  and  was  likewise  perfectly  in  accordance 
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with  the  spirit  of  Henry's  government.  It  was  that  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  should  be  convoked  to  sanction  by  law,  and  enforce  by 
pains  and  penalties,  the  doctrine  of  the  King's  supremacy.  This 
plan  was  adopted,  and  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  the  King's  deputy,  was 
furnished  with  authority  to  call  together  a  Parliament,  which  met  on 
the  first  day  of  May,  1536.  It  would  seem  that  the  kingdom  was  in 
a  state  of  such  distraction  as  not  to  admit  of  any  delay  of  legislative 
proceedings ;  for  the  previous  license  and  transmission  of  Acts  by 
the  King  and  Council  of  England,  which  was  required  by  the  law  of 
Poynings,  was  waived  in  this  case,  and  the  law  declared  to  be  sus- 
pended by  Royal  authority.* 

After  passing  a  variety  of  acts  relating  to  the  political  state  of  the 
nation,  they  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration,  the  measures  of 
Government  respecting  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  in  1537,  enacted  the 
laws,  of  which  a  summary  was  given  in  the  last  number.  The  dis- 
cussions to  which  this  gave  rise,  remain  to  be  detailed.  In  former 
times,  two  proctors  had  been  summoned  to  Parliament,  and  had  de- 
liberated and  voted.-  These  were  summoned  as  usual,  but  being 
avowed  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  was  considered  by  the 
royal  party,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  step,  to  abridge  their  au- 
thority previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  King's  supremacy.  It  was,  therefore,  decided,  that  these 
persons  were  only  summoned  to  attend  in  the  capacity  of  councillors 
and  assistants,  and  that  they  should,  from  that  period,  be  considered 
merely  as  such,  while  their  concurrence  should  be  held  unnecessary 
to  the  passing  of  the  acts.  By  this  regulation,  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion was  entirely  removed.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  acts 
relative  to  the  King's  religious  supremacy,  did  not  pass  without  a 
violent  struggle.  With  the  exception  of  the  ministerial  party,  the 
whole  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  at  first  protested  against  it.  The 
most  distinguished  advocate  in  favour  of  the  law  was  Archbishop 
Brown ;  and  his  principal  argument  was  derived  from  the  concession! 
and  admissions  of  the  Popes  themselves.  He  averred,  that  they  had 
often  admitted  that  Princes  were  Christ's  Vicars,  and  as  such  were 
entitled  to  supremacy  in  their  own  territories.  In  proof  of  this,  he 
adduced  the  instance  of  Eleutherios,  Bishop  of  Rbme,  who  granted 
{he  supremacy  in  question,  to  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  King  of  Bri- 
tain. Upon  this  principle,  he  declared,  that  he  admitted,  without 
any  scruple  of  conscience,  the  right  of  the  King  to  supremacy,  in  his 
own  dominions.  To  this  be  added  an  argument,  which  would 
doubtless  be  considered  by  his  audience,  as  still  more  conclusive, 
.  that  they  who  denied  the  King's  claim,  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  the 
King's  enemies.  By  such  reasonings,  opposition  was  disarmed,  and 
the  acts  in  question  carried.  But  though  public  opposition  was  thus 
put  down,  a  great  portion  of  secret  dissatisfaction  still  prevailed. — 

•  The  law  alluded  to  was  passed  in  a  Parliament  held  by  the  then  Vice-Regent, 
Sir  Edward  Poynings,  at  Drogheda,  in  1495,  being  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
By  this  law  it  was  required,  among  other  things,  that  all  Acts  relative  to  Ireland  should 
first  be  announced  to  the  King,  and  that  his  license  should  be  obtained  and  duly  certi- 
fied before  submitting  them  to  Parliament. 
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The  partisans  of  Rome,  endeavoured,  by  taking  advantage  of  certain 
technicalities,  to  invalidate  the  acts.  In  the  document  which  sanc- 
tioned the  suspension  of  the  law  of  Poynings,  it  was  stipulated  "  that 
no  statutes  should  be  ordained  in  the  present  Parliament,  prejudicial 
to  the  grants,  liberties,  customs  and  commodities  of  the  crown,  but 
such  only  as  should  be  for  the  King's  honour,  the  increase  of  his  re- 
venue, and  the  common  weal  of  his  land,  and  dominion  of  Ireland." 
From  this  it  was  argued  by  the  partisans  of  the  Romish  Church,  that 
no  act  could  be  binding,  unless  it  tended  to  promote  all  these  objects. 
This  reasoning  having  obtained  currency,  during  the  adjournments 
of  Parliament,  the  Assembly  was  induced,  before  dissolving,  to  pub- 
lish a  declaratory  act,  that  all  laws  passed  during  the  meeting,  were 
to  be  considered  valid,  provided  any  one  of  the  objects  in  question 
was  kept  in  view,  and  all  persons  denying  their  validity,  were  ren- 
dered liable  to  be  punished  for  felony.  These  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment, were  followed  up  by  increased  vigilance  and  activity,  on  the 
*part  of  the  military.  For  this;  indeed,  there  was  the  utmost  necessi- 
ty, in  order  to  preserve  the  British  connection.  The  divisions  and 
disputes  of  the  native  chieftains,  had,  hitherto,  been  one  essential 
cause  of  upholding  the  authority  of  the  English  Government  Now, 
however,  they  were  likely  to  be  united  by  one  common  bond.  In  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  their  interests  frequently  clashed,  but  the 
support  of  the  ancient  religion,  was  viewed  by  diem  as  an  object  of 
common  concern.  The  Deputy,  Lord  Grey,  who  was  an  active  and 
intelligent  military  character,  took  all  those  precautions,  which  such 
a  crisis  rendered  necessary.  During  the  different  adjournments  of 
Parliament,  he  made  different  military  tours  through  the  province  of 
Leinster,  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  obliged  all  the  suspect- 
ed chieftains  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  Government  In  these 
documents,  there  is  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  King's  title,' as 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  but  there  are  no  other  arti- 
cles of  belief  subjoined.  After  the  Parliament  was  dissolved,  the 
Deputy  likewise  traversed  different  parts  of  the  other  provinces,  and 
compelled  the  Irish  chieftains,  and  some  disaffected  heads  of  English 
clans,  to  enter  into  similar  engagements. 

Whilst  the  Deputy  was  thus  occupied  in  the  provinces,  Archbishop. 
Brown  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  Reformation  in  the  capital.  In 
this,  however,  he  met  with  great  opposition  from  Cromer  and  his  par- 
tisans. His  project  of  taking  down  the  images,  and  removing  relics 
from  the  Cathedrals,  in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  superstition, 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  clergy.  Every  engine  was  put  in  mo- 
tion to  stop  the  proposed  innovations.  The  more  moderate  adherents 
of  Rome,  endeavoured  to  interest  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  their  favour, 
and  to  obtain,  through  his  influence  with  the  King,  a  change  of  mea- 
sures. The  more  violent  appealed  directly  to  the  Pope,  declaring 
their  unshaken  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  his  supremacy,  and  im- 
ploring his  assistance.  The  more  conscientious  of  the  clergy  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin  resigned  their  livings  in  consequence  of  being  re- 
quired to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.     The  more  crafty  entered  into 
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plots  and  intrigues  to  defeat  the  designs  of  government ;  whilst  many 
even  of  the  English  settlers,  from  an  attachment  to  the  ancient  reli- 
gion, made  common  cause  with  the  native  Irish.  Altogether,  the  as- 
pect of  sJkirs  portended  the  most  disastrous  results  to  the  English 
interest  in  Ireland. 

The  consequences  which  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  such  a 
combination  of  circums{ances  began  shortly  to  appear,  and  are  de- 
tailed in  Archbishop  Brown's  letters,  of  which  a  summary  is  given  by 
Leland.  It  was  discovered,  as  that  Prelate  states,  that  Cromer  had 
secretly  received  from  the  Pope  a  communication,  authorizing  him  to 
use  all  possible  means  for  the  suppression  of  the  King's  religious  in- 
novations. All  the  facilities  which  the  Roman  Pontiff  could  grant, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  were  afforded  him  for 
this  purpose.  A  dispensation  was  issued  empowering  him  to  absolve 
from  their  oath,  all  persons  who  bad  recognized  the  doctrine  of  the 
royal  supremacy ;  and  likewise  authorizing  him  to  require  all  such  to 
Confess  their  guilt  in  so  doing,  within  forty  days,  under  para  of  the 
most  severe  censure,  and  to  take  a  new  engagement  to  acknowledge 
and  support  the  authority  of  the  Romish  church.  In  addition  to  ec- 
clesiastical, the  Pope,  in  these  instructions,  enjoined  his  agent  to 
claim  far  him  likewise  a  rsotf  authority,  and  to  issue  a  curse  against 
all  who  should  acknowledge  any  person  upon  oath,  to  be  in  either 
respect  superior. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  intrigues  of  Cromer  were  discov- 
ered in  the  North,  a  Franciscan  Friar  was  likewise  detected  carrying 
forward  similar  projects  in  the  Metropolis.  Upon  being  arrested,  a 
variety  of  papers  were  found  upon  him,  which  left  no  doubt  of  his 
designs.  The  Irish  Government,  in  the  first  place,  inflicted  upon 
him  the  punishment  of  the  pillory  and  imprisonment.  An  account  of 
his  detection  was,  in  the  next  place,  transmitted  to  England,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  representation  an  order  came  from  Lord  Crom- 
well, that  he  should  be  sent  thither.  Terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  fete 
which  was  likely  to  await  him  there,  the  unfortunate  man,  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  put  a  period  to  his  life.  Among  bis  papers,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary was  one  written  in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Cardinals,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Metz,  and  addressed  to  the  great  northern  chieftain 
0*Nial,  exhorting  him  to  animate  the  people  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  the  Romish  religion.  The  document,  considered  in  itself,  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  Popish  principles,,  and  utterly  absurd.  It  refers  to 
a  prophecy  of  one  St.  Logerianus,  who  had  been  Archbishop  of 
Cashed  and  had  predicted  the  utter  downfall  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
when  the  Catholic  faith  should  be  overthrown  in  Ireland.  It  then 
expresses  a  conviction  that  such  an  event  would  not  occur  whilst  the 
Church  possessed  such  sons  as  O'Nial.  ITius  this  extraordinary  do- 
cument admitted  the  probability  of  the  downfall  of  that  Church, 
which  Roman  Catholics  have  always  averred  to  be  founded  upon  a 
rock,  which  they  have  ever  asserted  to  have  been  the  first,  and  con- 
fidently expected  to  be  the  last.  All  these  high  pretensions  seem  to 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  writer,  and  the  fate  of  the  Church  i 
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to  depend  on  a  provincial  chieftain.  Bat,  however  absurd  the  docu* 
ment  may  appear  in  itself,  it  was  well  calculated  to  work  upon  the 
vanity  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  displayed  that 
knowledge  of  human  nature  for  which  the  Romish  clergy  have  been 
distinguished.  The  desired  impression  was  produced  on  the  mind  of 
the  northern  chieftain.  He  easily  adopted  the  idea  so  flattering  to 
self-love,  that  he  was  the  great  champion  on  whose  prowess  and  influ- 
ence the  fate  of  the  Church  depended.  The  support  of  the  cause 
thus  added  to  his  personal  consequence*  and  opened  a  fair  prospect 
of  extending  that  influence  which  his  family  had  long. enjoyed  in  thq 
northern  counties.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  these  motives, 
he  exerted  himself  to  establish  a  confederacy  in  support  of  the  Rom- 
ish religion.  In  this  task  the  Romish  clergy,  acted  as  his  willing  and 
powerful  auxiliaries.  They  went  from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  animate 
mg  their  seal,  and  exhorting,  them  to  join  the  confederacy.  By  such 
means  a  coalition  was  formed,  and  O'Nial  was  placed  at  its  head*. 
The  chieftains  called  out  their  followers,  and  a  numerous  but  undis- 
ciplined and  irregular  army,  of  which  O'Nial  was  commander,,  took 
the  field  in  support  of  the  ancient  religion,  and  marched  through  the 
territories  of  Meath,  denouncing  vengeance  against  all  who  acknow- 
ledged the  King**  supremacy.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any, 
well  concerted  scheme  would  be  planned  or  executed  by  an  arma- 
ment of  this  description,  composed  of  ignorant  leaders  and  undis*. 
ciplined  soldiers.  After  collecting  plunder,  committing  various  ex- 
cesses, and  ostentatiously  reviewing  his  army  at  Tara,  O'Nial  march- 
ed  them  back  to  his  own  territories.  In  the  mean  time  Lord  Leo* 
nard  Grey,  the  Deputy,  took  the  measures  which  were  necessary  in 
such  circumstances.  He  had  anticipated  the  rising  in  the  North,  but. 
had  not  a  force  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  Now,  however,  he  proceeded 
to  make  preparations  to  suppress  it.  In  this  he  was  warmly  supported, 
by  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  who  flocked  to 
his  standard,  volunteering  their  services.  About  the  same  time  % 
small  reinforcement,  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Brexetpn,  ar-. 
rived  from  England.  With  these  auxiliaries  Lord  Grey  marched  in, 
pursuit  of  the  insurgents.  At  a  place  called  Bellaboe,  on  the  borders, 
of  Meath,  he  came  upon  a  party  of  the  insurgents  that  were  separated, 
from  the  main  body,  and  had  placed  themselves  in  a  very  favourable 
post,  having  a  river  in  their  front.  They  prepared  with  vigour  tot 
oppose  the  Royal  army,  which  was-  stationed  on  the  opposite,  bank, 
and  endeavoured  to  force  a  passage;  but,  after  an  obstinate  contest,. 
they  were  defeated,  and  fled  to  the  main  body  of  their  associates* 
stationed  at  some  distance,  who  had  witnessed  the  battle  without  any 
attempt  to  assist  their  companions:  for  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
rivalship,  which  had  been  repressed  for  a  little,  had  again  arisen 
among  the  chieftains.  The  main  body  became  infected  with  the, 
panic  of  their  companions,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  having, 
lost  about  400  men. 

The  disastrous  result  of  this  insurrection,  seems  to  have  complete-. 
Ijf  broken  the  spirits  of  the  partisans  of  Rome.    Their  hopes  were 
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be  wmriiA  Several  mpasteriea  were  resigned  to  Ac  ]Qftg; 
several  of  the  refectory  clergy  ndeiohnMB;  partkaJariy  A* 
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to  a  Dean  and  Chapter.    CTBrfen,  the  graft  leader  in  the  htt^fe* 


ottrrectiorj,  £tadry  mao>  his  peace  by  •abmiwion ;  s«  did  Earl  Det- 
motAt  and  several  other  Lords  of  English  extraction  who  had  bc$n 
hitherto  disaffected.  *>rtn  QTNial,  with  other  Portbcnj  chi*&.  *©* 
aotmcedm  the  rolketnianner,  the  Papal  anthoriQ,  and  admowkc^d 
that  of  the  £»£%•  Similar  submissions  took  place  also,  hi  C<xm*Mgbt 
aft*  Monster,  Doubtless,  numbers  were  compelled  to  this  ctaqgp  of 
conduct,  not  by  conviction,  but  by  fear.  A1  &e  fame  time,  it  is  r^*» 
sonable  to  believe,  that  others  began  to  open  their  eyes  (p  the  errors 
of  Popery,  and  that  the  principles  of  Reformation,  a*  dmfl  from, 
authentic  records,  made  considerable  progress  flujwg  w*  OBKr* 
especiaHy  among  the  English  settlers. 

The  motives  which  influenced  Henry  the  VIIL  in  his  schemes  &* 
Reformation  in  England  and  Ireland,  have.'  beg*  a,  anjbgec*  of  mwh 
idle  controversy,  between  Roman  Catholic  and  f^oteajant  writers* 
but  the  settlement  pf  this  point,  hat  little  or  nothing  to  4a  w^b  tfea 
subject  of  the  Reformation— This  great  topic  oqgfct  ^^e  fliliopajygfl  *A 
to  own  adfi.  It  matters  not  wjiat  were  the,  motives,  of  tftft  nwynrc&i 
ha  was  doubtless  a  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  PrjnpQ,  who  \&4  iHtla 
regard  for  any  thing,  except  his  own  pergonal  aggrandizement  arf 
gratification.  Yet,  it  mav  be  fairly  contended,  (hat  wfcr,  4#  #?**« 
tlon  pf  Providence,  which  can  overrule  ^lepasaipna,  aja/1  W0  tto 
vices  of  man,  be  was  rnade  the  instrument  pf  1?rjngin|j  abQift  mrib 
good.  But  anpther  objection  baa  been  brpu^bt  Against  P^rt'i  jre& 
giouj  Innovation*  which  may  at  first  sight  seem,  m.Qre  diijScuJft  {* 
answer.  It  has  been  said,  that  (he  schema  proposed  by  i^P?  «J 
no  reformation  at  all,  since  be  merely  transferred  tae>  f^promiicj  m 
himself,  having  retained  the  other  Popish  doctrine?.  It  3114ft  to  *}~ 
mitted,  that  a  great  part  of  t\ie  form  aa*  Ww  0/  pomsw  >W  «t 
this  Ume  ret^lnj^  and  incajca,te6;  fa  a,  pppi*  ipirit*    ^ll,PWIfe% 
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in  tome  respects,  a  real  reformation  took  place.  In  regard  to  Ire- 
land, the  suppression  of  monasteries;  the  removal  from  churches  of 
images,  relics,  and  other  objects  of  superstition ;  and  the  plans  for 
national  education,  were  decided  and  considerable  improvement*;— 
Add  to  this,  that  Hdnry'e  plan*  df  reform,  or  if  we  prelfer  the  tetn^ 
of  irinov&tion,  gave  a  salutary  impulse  to  the  public  mind1,  tiitherto* 
men  had  not  been  allowed  to  question  the  claims  of  Popery  I  writ 
they  were  permitted  to  tttivasd,  and  called  upon  to  Reject  a  fcdrt  &i 
least  of  the  systems  and  when  once  investigation  commences,  it 
is  not  easy  t»  set  bounds  to  inquiry.  Henry  proposed  i  pxrtitil 
Scheme  of  refer motion,  biit  many  of  his  subjects  proceeded  mdch  far- 
ther than  was  either  expected  or  desired.  On  the  whole,  at  W&  intimat- 
ed ifi  the  firit  article  dn  this  Subject,  a  variety  of  causes  totally  inde^ 
pendent  of  Henry  or  of  Luther,  combined  to  produce  the  fietoneat 
tion*  Had  the  Romish  religion  been  founded  in  truth,  and  adrtilnfc 
stered  With  Wfeddttt,  neither  Luther  nor  Henry,  eould  have  changed 
the  minds  of  men.  The  revival  of  srt»  and  letiramg*  by  revealing  the 
errors  and  abuses  of  the  System,  produced  the  result  in  question*— - 
Liithef  and  Henry  were  but  agents  in  the  work,  fhus  the  cause  of 
the  decline  of  Popery  may  be  virtually  resolved  into  its  enety  its 
escesse*  and  ftbtises.  The  re-actioh  rthich  is  occasioned  by  oppres- 
sion* is,  in  all  otfses,  one  of  the  strong-holds  of  libertyj  The  political 
tyrant  produces  the  patriot;  the  spiritual  tyrant  call*  forth  the  ft^ 
former.  Thte  suggests  an  obvious  lesson  to  all  persons  in  authority^ 
a  lesion  of  incalculable  importance,  namely,  that  power  is  hot  likely 
to  be  stable,  unlet*  it  be  founded  on  justice,  and  exercised  with  tariUu 
ness.  Nor  is  this  lesson  confined  merely  to  those  in  high  stations ; 
persons  in  all  ranks  should  be  impressed  by  it,  with  the  cctaViCttoii 
that  nloderttttori  and  reject  for  (he  righu,  and  privileges,  dnd  &el* 
ingS  of'  those  around  them;  are  essential  requisites  for  obtaining  too* 
fort  and  aueoeeS  ift  life.  m  F— v 
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••  &awn  the  last  month,  our  domestic 
intelligence  baa  been  of  much  greater  im- 
bortance  than  our  foreign  news.  Con- 
nected with  the  morel  Improvement  of  the 
Caraccas,  end  forming  en  em  in  the  event- 
ful life  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  we  find  him 
employed  not  merely  hi  forming  a  school, 
but  "  a  seminary  of  school-masters,"  in 
that  mterestiog  country,  which  has  so  long 
been  kept  m  thraldom  by  the  power  of 
Spain. 

Whilst  Modern,  the  successful  appli- 
cant  of  a  long  recognised  principle  in  the 
v  improvement  of  roads,  (the  only  novelty 
in  which  is  the  introduction  of  the  gradu- 
ating ring*)  baa  received  a  Parliamentary 
reward,  Lancaster,  who  levelled  the  bye- 
way*  of  literature,  and  Bell,  who  first  di- 
rected frablic -attention  in  Britain  to  the 
subject  of  steam  navigation,  are  either  left 
to  pine  in  penury,  or  labour  in  expecta- 


Aa  the  month  advanced*  we  received  the 
final  ratification  of  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  La  Plata  provinces.  Of 
•his  document  *we  cannot  forbear  quoting 
the  Twelfth  Article:  — 

"  Art.  12.  The  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  residing  in  the  United  Provinces 
©fftio  de.la  Plata,  shall  not  be  disturbed, 
persecuted,  or  molested,  on  account  of  their 
religion;  but  they  Mali  enjoy  a  perfect  u- 
BSBTT  or  conscience  in  them,  celebrating 
Divine  worship  in  their  own  houses,  or  in 
their  own  particular  churches  and  chapels, 
tote*  they  shall  be  authorized  to  build  and 
maintain  m  convenient  situations,  which 
shall  be  approved  of  by  the  Government  of 
the  said  United  Provinces.  It  shall  also 
be  permitted  to  bury  the  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  who  shall  die  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  their 
own  cemeteries,  which  they  may  in  Wee 
manner  form  and  maintain  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  subjects  of  the  said  United 
Provinces  shall  enjoy,  in  all  the  dominions 
or  his  Britannic  Majesty,  a  perfect  and 
unlimited  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the 
^exercise  of  their  religion,  public  or  private, 
in  the  houses  where  they  reside,  or  in  the 
chapels  and  religious  bouses  destined  for 
that  purpose,  conformably  to  the  system 
lof  toleration  established  m  his  Majesty's 


deprecate  these  occurrences.  We 
seen  too  much  of  them  in  our  native  land* 
Tet  there  are  circumstances  in  which  na- 
tions may  be  said  to  regenerate  themselves : 
when  they  throw  aside  the  mass  of  corrup- 
tion which  has  been  consolidating  for  cen- 
turies, and  dare  to  walk  abroad  in  the 
native  -dimity  of  rational  beings.  Ferdi- 
nand and  the  Monks,  the  embroiderer  of 
petticoats,  and  his  subordinate  agents,  will, 
in  all  probability  find  sufficient  employ- 
ment in  taking  care  of  themselves. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month  we 
'learned,  from  the  Greek  Chronicle,'* pub- 
lished at  Missolonghi,  that  active  prepara- 
tions were  making  to  resist  the  projected 
invasion  of  Western  Greece,  under  Re- 
dohid  Pacha. 

Stories  of  the  Greeks  being  defeated, 
were  fabricated  for  sinister  purposes;  and 
every  line  of  intelligence  which  had  been 
received  from  Greece,  was  such  as  to 
brighten  the  prospects  of  the  friends  of  li- 
berty. We  received,  however,  the  gratifying 
information;  that  an  engagement  had  taken 
place  near  Navarino,  m  which -the  Turks 
had  4ost  600  men;  and  that  the  Greek 
army,  10,000  strong,  besides  2,000  men  in 
garrison  in  the  town,  was  within  sight  of 
the  enemy.  A  spirit* of  union,  and  the 
'  sinews  of  war,'  are  alone  required  to  con- 
summate the  independence  of  Greece. 

In  a  domestic  point  of  view,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Emancipation  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  countrymen  may  be  regarded  as 
the  one  paramount  subject  which  occupied 
public  attention. 

Even  at  the  commencement  of  thai 
month,  a  decided  opposition,  upon  the 
part  of  the  highest  subject  in  the  realm, 
was  given  to  the  Bill,  which  had  passed 
the  House  of  Commons.  We-diflfer  from 
those  politicians,  who  deny  that  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  should  openly  ex- 
press their  opinions  upon  every  subject 
of  Parliamentary  discussion.  This  we  hold 
to  be  their  undoubted  right.  Who  can,  in 
so  strict  a  sense  of  the  word,  claim  the 
title  to^be  hereditary  counsellors  of  the 
Crown"? 

We  may,  however,  question  the  taste  in 
which  opposition  to  the  claims  of  our  Ro- 
man Catholic  countrymen  may  be  ex- 


From  the  accountereeehred  in  the  course 
of  the  month,  Spain  appears  to  be  in  a 
atate  of  fearful  discontent.  The  continu- 
ance of  a  French  force  in  Spain,  must  be 
'regarded  by  the  noble  and  high  minded  as 
A  calling  proof  of  the  political  subjugation 
■or  that  unhappy  nation.  Their  removal 
may  be  the  signal  for  civil  war  and  renewed 
acenes  of  violence  'and  bloodshed.    We 


Whatever  may  be  the  decision  to  which 
Parliament  may  at  last  come  with  -regard 
to  the  Catholic  claims,  whether  the  Upper 
House  shall  or  shall  not  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Lower,  etill  it  never  can  ha 
wished  by  either  House  that  Parliament 
should,  during  a  whole  reign,  be  excluded 
from  all  power  of  reviewing  its  decision, 
should,  in  fact,  be  in  so  frr  a  mere  cypher. 
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Circumstances  might  trite  of  such  tn  im- 
perative nature,  that  Parliament  would 
have  no  alternative,  but  sacrificing  the 
people  to  the  scruples  of  the  Sovereign,  or 
invading  a  second  time  the  due  order  of 
succession.  And  even  if  in  this  dire  ex- 
tremity, the  Monarch,  by  anticipation, 
should  lay  aside  his  scruples,  we  should 
then  have  to  endure  the  mortification  of 
beholding  on  the  Throne,  a  Prince  who 
had  violated  the  vow  which  he  solemnly 
called  God  to  witness  he  would  never 
cease  to  observe. 

Under  these  circumstances,  every  man 
who  has  any  regard  for  the  Constitution, 
of  which  the  two  Houses  form  so  import- 
ant a  part  (which  are  in  danger  of  being 
in  abeyance; ;  every  man,  who  feels  the 
least  attachment  to  the  Monarchy, — every 
man  who  feels  gratitude  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
we  have  enjoyed  under  their  sway,— must 
wish  to  see  the  State  freed  from  so  immi- 
nent a  peril,— must  wish  to  rescue  the  So- 
vereign by  anticipation  from  the  conse- 
quences which,  if  a  remedy  be  not  provided 
in  time,  may  attach  to  his  rash  and  extra- 
ordinary vow.    We  trust,  therefore,  the 


Legislature  will,  while  it  is  yet  time,  mo* 
dify  the  Coronation  Oath  in  such  tway, 
that  the  most  scrupulous  Kmg  shall  be 
unable  to  derive  from  it  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  assenting  to  the  acts  of  the  two 
Houses* 

The  Bill,  as  might  have  been  easily  an* 
ticipated  by  an  attentive  observer  of  "  the 
signs  of  the  times,"  was  rejected.  The 
majority  was  greater  than  had  bean  antici- 
pated:*— 

The  majority  in  1821,  when  the  Bill 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
89.  The  number  of  votes  on  that  occasion, 
including  proxies,  was  279.  On  the  pre- 
sent decision  the  number  of  votes  was 
896. 

We  deprecate  Aggregate  Meetings,  whe- 
ther weekly  or  monthly.  We  fear  the  in- 
temperate language  of  a  few  individuals 
might  be  attributed  to  the  body  at  large. 


We  beseech  them  to  preserve  the  i 
moderation  which  has  lately  marked  their 
councils,  and  success  must  speedily  attend 
their  efforts  to  regain  their  indubitable  pri- 
vileges as  men  and  citizens.  Let  them 
follow  "the  things  which  make  for  peace," 
and  let  their  motto  be  «  nil  c* 
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BELFAST  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 
The  fourth  yearly  Meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety, was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
26th  May,  when  an  address  was  read  by 
the  President,  the  Rev.  Thos.  D.  Hincks, 
of  the  Belfast  Institution.    This  Society 
waa  formed  by  some  young  gentlemen, 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Jas.  X.  Drum- 
mond,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Natural 
History,   in  the  Belfast  Institution,  and 
has  cone  on  gaining  strength  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year.    During  the  first  year,  the 
Meetings  were  held  at  the  bouse  of  D. 
Drummond,  and  afterwards  in  the  Mana- 
ger's room  at  the  Institution.    They  are 
now  held  in  a  room,  rented  by  the  Society, 
in  the  Commercial  Buildings,   which  is 
fitted  up  in  a  suitable  manner;  and  ad- 
joining to  which  is*another  room,  in  which 
their  collection^ia  kept  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Members  and  Visitors.    At  present 
the  number  of  ordinary  Members  is  about 
twenty,  mostly  voung  active  men,  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  branch  of  Natural 
History.     There  are  also  a  few  visiting 
Members,  who  contribute  to  the  funds, 
though  they  do  not  prepare  papers.    The 
meetings  are  held  once  a  fortnight,  and 
each  ordinary  Member  in  rotation  reads  a 
paper  on  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
or  the  Topography  of  Ireland.    To  illus- 
trate the  Natural  History  of  Ireland,  and  to 
describe  the  tnimtls,  plants,  and  minerals, 
found  in  it,  is  the  primary  object,  bat  the 


mater  number  of  the  communications 
hitherto,  have  been  rather  compilations  of 
interesting  information,  from  various  au- 
thors of  credit.  After  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  it  becomes  the  subject  of  discussion, 
each  Member  and  Visitor  being  called  on 
by  the  President  in  succession.  Such 
Meetings  have  an  evident  tendency  to  im- 
prove the  mind,  and  to  form  a  taste  for 
Natural  History ;  and  experience  has  prov- 
ed that  many,  who  begin  with  compiling, 
become  valuable  contributors  of  their  own 
observations.  — The  President's  address, 
contained  a  review  of  the  papers  read  in, 
the  preceding  Session,  twenty-four  in 
number.  Five  of  these  were  on  Minera- 
logy, three  on  Botany,  four  on  Topogra- 
phy, and  the  remaining  twelve  on  some 
branch  of  Zoology.  Seven  were  immedi- 
ately directed  to  the  Natural  History  of 
Ireland,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  original 
observations.  The  President  also  noticed 
the  most  remarkable  information  on  each 
branch  which  had  been  communicated 
through  other  societies,  or  published  works 
in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  course  of 
his  address,  he  read  a  correspondence, 
commenced  with  the  American  Geologi- 
cal Society,  of  which  Professor  Sillimanis 
an  active  Member,  through  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  James  M' Adam,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  addition  already  made  to  the 
Mineralogictl  collection,  in  consequence 
of  this  intercourse.     Many  other  topics 
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eluded,  Willi  calling  upon  the  If  embers  to 
persevere.  «<  lie  not  discouraged  by  the  ap- 
parently mcreasing  difficulties,  in  com** 
o^iene«cYneWejTa*qpmentS)fl»rtbey  have 
been  rendered  In  some  degree  unavoida* 


i  judiciously  given,  and  soprs  sal  rely 
conferred,  however  they  may  be  augment* 
ed,  will  add  to  the  luminoUsnee*  not  to 
tin  confusion  of  science.  And  where  i* 
the  true  lovor  of  nature  among  us,  who 
would  not  rejoice  m  the  augmentation  of 
new  genera  and  new  name*,  even  by  bun* 
dreds,  while  new  species,  and  new  forms, 
a*  in  the  last  few  yean,  hour  to  upon  us 
by  thousands?0  Go  on  to  improve  your- 
snivel  and  your  asaoehuee,  by  ^idfcidus  se- 
lections at  the  obetirnttoin  of  others; 
whilst  you  foal  that  ydu  hart  not  suffidetjt 
smowledjse,  or  sufficient  leisure  for  origl- 
naltavcetigttUms:  but  as  your  Knowledge 
s*rrancos,  ouoet  your  eiertkms  more  and 
more  to  a  clous  eiamination  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  your  own  country,  and  to  the 
improvement  or  application  of  them.— 
Useful  as  nomenclature  is,  never  let  Na- 
tural History  degenerate  in  your  hand* 
into  mere  arrangement ;  and  above  all, 
never  lose  sight  of  that  receipt,  to  look 
through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God*  For 
in  the  language  of  Akenside— 

'The  hmo 
Whom  KsttoVI  works  csn  charm,  with  Ooi 


I  grew  AUeuiaf  day  by  day 
With  hit  seaespneAs, eotupun  bto  ptau, 
Andfcnn  to  An,  the  nllib  of  their  muI*'  - 

Oft  the  conclusion  of  the  Address,  the  Sou 
dety  proceeded  to  elect  Officers  for  the 
succeeding  year,  and  then  separated  with 
encouraging  prospects  of  increasing  use* 
fulness. 

tELFAST  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTION. 
The  Belfast  Mechanics'  Institute  seesne 
to  promise  weA.  The  Operatives  conti- 
nue to  take  a  great  interest  in  it;  and 
there  are  already  about  500  Members, 
which  is  a  greater  number  than  have  come 
forward  in  Manchester.  The  objects  of 
this  Institution  are;  First,  to  collect  a  li- 
brary, which  shall  be  confined  chiefly  to 
works  of  practical  utility  on  the  arts  and 
sciences;  Secondly,  to  establish  Lecture* 
on  such  scientific  subjects  as  may  be  useful 
to  the  working  classes  of  the  community, 
of  which  those  on  Mechanics  and  Chemis- 
try are  always  to  be  considered  the  meet 
important;  Tnirdly,  to  form  a  collection 
of  models  and  apparatus;  and,  Fourthly, 
to  establish  a  Scientific  School  for  teach- 
ins;  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry,  with  some  oftheir  most  im- 
"ant  applications  in  the  arts.  The  at* 
s  of  the  Institute  are  to  be  msaagedby 


tweucy-nve  lJireccors,  two-unroi  or  wnoni 
must  be  Operative  Tradesmen;  fire  Trus- 
tees appointed  fbr  life,  are  to  take  charge 
of  the  property  of  the  Institute,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members.  A  Prospec- 
tus of  its  plan  and  objects,  is  no*  in  drcu^ 
lation;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  have 
kindly  undertaken  to  call  on  the  Wealthier 
part  of  the  community,  in  order  to  obtain 
subscriptions  to  set  it  fairly  on  foot.  These 
gentlemen,  it  is  hoped,  wUl  meet  with  libe- 
ral encouragement  in  the  Town  and  Heigje- 
bourhood. 

The  Mechanics  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate, beyond  those  df  other  places,  in  ob- 
taining access  to  Lectures  on  Marhanicf 
find  Chemistry,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  their  operations.  Through  die 
kindness  of  Professor  Stevelly,  arrange- 
ments hive  been  made,  by  which  all  the 
Members  of  the  Institute,  are  entitled  to 
attend  bis  Lectures  in  the  Belfast  Acade- 
mical Institution:  and  we  are  happy  to 
state,  that  the  Common  Hall  of  that  Semi- 
nary is  crowded  with  pupils,  from  this  im- 
portant class  of  Society. 

BELFAST  ACADEMICAL  IWaTlTUTiUM. 

In  the  last  Number,  when  wo  noticed 
the  fwaniiuations  of  the  College  Classes  at 
the  end  of  the  Session,  especially  ' 
fbr  the  General  Certificate,  for  4 
at  which  Medals  are  given,  we 
rhich  the 


the  subjects  on  wh 

tbeee  medals  were  e*amine_, 0_._ 

specimens  of  the  questions  proposed,  par- 
ticularly in  Mathematics.  We  now  sub- 
join a  few  specimens  of  the  CLuentjosss  m 
Classics.  The  following  were  gives  t» 
each  candidate,  to  be  answered  in  writino> 
after  the  usual  itioa  wee  laminations  >- 
ON  &OMEB, 

How  can  you  denominate  the  two  ports 
of  an  Heroic  Hexameter  when  divided  by 
the  Penthemimeraf  Cessna? 

Of  what  is  a  Pentameter  line  mane  up? 

What  different  quantities  doe*  Homer 

give  to  the  At*  syuatte)  of  Aw^XXavf, 
and  on  what  principle*  ? 

Who  were  the  Homeridse  t 

What  are  the  different  derivadone  of 

How  were  the  Books  of  the  tuad  at  first 
denominated  7 

At  what  period  is  ft  most  probable  thai 
they  were  composed  ? 

How  does  Herodotus  dtfibt  from  Ho- 
mer m  the  story  of  Helen? 

Who  is  said  to  hate  brought  the  poems 
of  Homer  to  Sparta? 

Who  is  said  to  have  caused  them  to  bo 
recited  at  Athens,  and  when? 

Why  does  not  Homer  use  the  seam 

of  the  word? 


iWhetwevflmnfoaWg 
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fo  fee  omitted  for   want  of 


SSfttaeanc 
Howd 


aacraars 
potero,  < 


What  wsathe  nartftion  of  Pejonowesus 

Wkac  person,  not  of  that  family,  ob- 
tained a  party  and  what  part? 

[We  regret  that  the  questions  on  £on- 

err*" 

©W  LOTf. 

▼▼  HA9  Is  the  dMrerance  between  itettqui 
Jecit,  and  idem  cat  mdjtdt  f 

SI  roses  que  sir  sententla ;  or  qua*  erf 
aententhu  Which  of  these  two  is  right, 
and  what  is  the.  principle? 

What  determines  the  use  of  W  and  quod 
r«  a.  sentence?    Explain  the  use  of  n*  after 
i  and  the  like. 

jwdo  nam  and  enim,  verum  andoero, 
in  their  position  in  sentence?  and 
s  is  h%mtU  always  placed  ? 

The  Leap  formula  for  such  expressions 
aethefoUowiM:  He  is  worthy  *o 'beloved. 
I  aatit  one  to  tell? 

Which  of  these  forms  is  correct    Con- 
r  si  potero,  or  sf  potaero ;  oceidsm  si 
>,  ojr  si  potuero,  and  on  what  princi- 
nle? 

Is  Livy  correct  when  he  says,  that  on 
Tarquhrf  setthngin.  Rome,  they  gave  out 
hia  name  to  be  1*.  Tarquinlus  Priscus: 
•nsjhrire  the  reason fbr  your  opinion ?* 

What  was  the  change  made  by  Numa  in 
the  floman  year— from  whom  copied,  and 
with  what  alterations? 

What  rendered  the  frequent  use  of  the 
aMatrva  absolute,  so  necessary  among  the 
latins? 

From  what  Greek  word  tegmtdso  derhr- 
cd:  and  what  part  of  the  verb  Illustrates 
this  derivation  best?  Can  you  confirm  it 
by  the  derivation,  of  temmkfaun,  and  on 
whose  authority? 

Qn  what  principle  can  you  account  fbr 
the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  e,  in  the 
following  words:  doorram  and  legerem; 
docere  and  legere? 

The  difference  between  Ftmvm  and  as- 
mUum;  on  and  attora,  forte  andjbrson  t 

Horace  and  ybmg- 
What  does  Horace  mean  by  Saturnius 

What  early  Greek  Tragedian  does  flo- 
raee  uniformly  omit  mentioning? 

Were  the  Flays  of  Theapis  written,  or 
astemperaneoasT  What  was  Horace's 
opinion*  and  how  do  you  prove  it? 

What  ages  were  included  under,  the 
termsptttfntfo,  adok$C€ntiai  Jttventu^  tetd- 
antfieneetus? 

Why  does.  Horace  apply  the  epithet  re- 
mrnmtto  to  Albunea? 

Do  you 
has  used  this 

Whit  was  Hydaspes,  and  what  do  you 
thtnk  Horace  means  by  "Jabulonp  Hy- 


ings  has  sfwrfm*  and  how  can  you  ac- 
count for  this?    Do  the  same  with  Joorr. 
Translate,  Magnus  haud  scio  an  maxi- 


What  do  you  mean  by  VhrnKwaofrcMh 
dtssusarcesr 

M  £t  conam  rasignis  gale*  cristat  que 
comantes."  What  are  the  correspondina: 
Greek  words?  ^ 

SyHaba  longa  brevi  subjecta  vocatur 
Iambus.    x*es  citus  unde  etiam  trimetris 


JVnmrsi 

■now  any  modern  poet 


da***/' 


ere  jubet  nomen  Iambeiscumsenos 
redaret  ictus.  Translate  and  explain  undet 
and  tell  what  two  names  fbr  the  kind  of 
verse  are  by  this  accounted  fbr? 

Translate  in  its  different  meanings,  TJt 
jam  nunc  dicat  jam  nunc  debentia  dic| 
pleraque  diffferat  et  pnesens  in  tempui 
omittat.  What  faulty  construction  of  the 
terse  do  you  observe  &  the  last  line  ? 

COM^T  o?  1823. 
This  Comet  presented  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  having  two  tails,  one 
turned  towards  the  sun,  and  the  other  in  a. 
direction  verv  nearly  opposite,  The  one  di- 
rected towards  the  sup,  which  was  of  a  kind 
never  before  observed,  was  found  to  vary 
in  length  and  brightness,  being  sometimes 
visible  only  very  near  the  Comet,  and  at 
Other  times  extending  to  a  length  equal  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  tail.  Jt  was  common- 
ly much  fainter  than  the  usual  one ;  and 
it  disappeared  before  either  the  other  UU1, 
or  the  Comet  l{seU  became  invisible. 

QEKAT  8TO*M  AND  INUNDATION  IN  SWE- 
DEN AND  RUSSXAj,  IH  NOVEMBER,  18&4. 

At  Stockholm*  a  storm  arose,  Qn  tha 
18th  of  November,  which  tore  the  vessels 
from  their  moorings,  and  dashed  then* 
against-  each  other ;  unroofed  house*  and 
uprooted  trees.  At  Udewalla,  the  sea  rose, 
with  vast  rapidity,  eight  feet  above  tha 
greatest  ordinary  elevation.  Ships  were 
carried  into  the  fields,  nearly  a  mile  from 
their  moorings;  and  one  of  160  tons  was 
actually  wrecked  in  the  middle  of  a  street. 
In  Petersburah,  tha  waters  of  the  Neva 
rose  so  high,  that  the  lamp  posts  were  not 
visible:  the  houses  were  inuodated  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet,  and  all  the  wooden 
bridges,  without  exception,  were  swept 
away.  The  plates  of  white  iron  which 
covered  the  roofs  of  the  bouses,  were  rolled 
up  like  paper  with  the  wind,  and  carried 
off.  At  Cronatadt,  the  sea  rose  fourteen 
'  feet,  and  did  immense  damage.  In  1777, 
a  like  inundation  took  place,  but  the  rise 
of  the  water  was  two  feet  less.  Soma 
suppose  these  dreadful  effects  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  tbe  wind  forcing  the  water  up 
the  rivers:  others  that  they  were  produced 
by  some  subterraneous  convulsion.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  the  visita- 
tion was  dreadful  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
loss  of  lives  and  property  immense. 
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MAN0KUR  OPftOMXK. 
THB  celebrated  manuscript  upon  Papy- 
rus, of  aportionof  Homer's  Iliad,  belong, 
ing  to  W.  J.  Bankes,  Esq.  M.  P.  for 
Cambridge  University,  has  lately  been 
brought  to  England.  The  MS.  was  dis- 
covered in  the  island  of  Elephantine,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  by  a  French  gentleman 


travelling  for  Mr.  Bankea,    Itiei 

in  what  are  termed  Uncial  Letters,  of  the 
most  beautiful  form,  and  may  probably  be 
ascribed  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Much  curiosity  is  excited  in  the  literary 
world  for  the  unrolling  of  this  invaluable 
'  it  being,  by  many  centuries,  the 
"  writing  in  existence. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT,  FOR  MAY. 


Wb  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  tra- 
velling through  several  parts  of  the  counties 
of*  Down  and  Antrim,  during  the  present 
month;  and  rejoicing  as  we  do  in  the 
comforts  of  every  living  creature,  our 
hearts  have  been  makinga  perpetual  offer- 
ing of  gratitude  to  "  the  Giver  of  all  good." 
,  We  would  prescribe  for  all  the  sickly,  and 
all  the  discontented,  and  all  the  evil-dis- 
posed of  our  species,  a  journey  through 
the  country,  in  this  delightful  weather; 
and  if  the  freshness,  the  beauty,  the  happi- 
ness, the  unbounded  beneficence,  every- 
where displayed,  do  not  pour  health  into 
the  frame,  and  diffuse  contentment  and 
kindness  through  the  heart,  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  no  numan  art  can  avail. 

The  prospects  of  the  farmer  are  bright 
and  promising,  beyond  precedent.  Every 
thing  is  early,  vigorous,  and  flourishing. 
The  only  apprehension  which  we  enter- 
tain is  for  the  Wheats,  Should  their  pre- 
sent extreme  luxuriance  remain  unchecked 
by  a  comparatively  dry  summer,  they  may 
tail  to  be  either  so  healthy,  or  so  productive 
as  they  promise  at  present.  Should  the 
kindness  of  Providence,  however,  be  con- 
tinued, and  should  He  not  see  fit  to  chas- 
tise us  for  our  follies  and  our  crimes, 
M  plenty  will  crown  the  harvest,  and  abun- 
dance gladden  every  heart," 


We  regret  to  observe,  that  the  old  end 

unprofitable  system  of  barren  failowim^  k 
still  pursued,  to  a  considerable  extent.  By 
this  ruinous  system,  two  years*  rent,  tm 
years'  labour,  besides  the  expense  of  ma- 
nure, are  to  be  repaid  by  a  single  crop. 
Such  a  thingis  unknown  in  England  or 
Scotland.  The  .process  of  fallowing  is 
there  carried  on,  whilst  the  manure  and 
soil  are  producing  a  luxuriant  crop' of  tur- 
nips, cabbages,  or  carrots,  more  than  ade- 
quate to  repay  all  expenses.  Were  our 
termers  to  put  their  lime,  and  any  other 
manure  which  they  can  spare,  into  drills, 
during  the  month  of  June,  and  to  sow 
Aberdeen  or  Globe  Turnip,  t 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  nx 
ous  food  for  their  cattle  during  the  1 
and  an  astonishing  increase  of  the  best 
manure  for  the  following  season.      The 


during  the  summer,  would  effectually  I 
low  the  soil;*  and  they  could  be  removed 
sufficiently  early  to  admit  the  sowing  of 
wheat  in  due  season.  We  would  urge  oar 
Agricultural  Friends  to  a  trialot this  plan; 
and  we  pledge  ourselves,  that  they  will  not 


they  would 


regret  it. 
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LOUGH  NEAGtt 


Tkt  Late  was  that  deep  blue,  which  nig** 
Wean  in  the  zenith  moon's  full  light; 
With  pebbles  thining  thro*  like  game 
Lighting  Sultanas'  diadems  t 
A  little  We  hud  on  its  breast, 
A  uiiy  isle  in  its  sweet  rest 

Thb  situation  of  Loagh  Neagh,  which  resembles  an  Inland 
sea,  renders  It  an  object  of  great  interest  and  importance.  It 
is  surrounded  by  five  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  coon- 
ties  in  Ulster:  Antrim  to  the  north  and  east ;  Down  towards 
the  sooth-east ;  Armagh  to  the  sooth  ;  Tyrone  to  the  west'; 
and  Londonderry  to  the  west  and  north.  It  is  not  wonder- 
fa  I,  that,  like  many  objects  of  less  importance,  it  should  have 
the  hononr  of  a  fabulous  origin.  We  are  told,  accordingly, 
by  some  of  our  early  writers,  that  it  suddenly  burst  out,  in  the 
reign  of  Lugaidh  Rhiabderg,  in  the  66th  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  then  called  Lion  Mhuine,  which  words  have  the 
same  signification  as  its  present  title !  Doubierdleu  informs 
ns  on  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  the  late  Lord 
Bristol,  that "  in  a  monastery  on  the  Continent,  a  manuscript 
existed,  which  mentions,  that  in  the  sixth  century,  a  violent 
earthquake,  had  thrown  up  the  rock  at  Toome,  which,  by  ob- 
structing the  discbarge  of  the  rivers,  had  formed  this  body  of 
water ;  and  that  Lough  Erne,  in  the  county  Fermanagh,  was 
produced  at  the  same  time !" 

The  ancient  name  of  the  Lake,  Eohaeh  or  Eaoha,  In  the 
Erse  language,  signified  '  divine',  and  also  ( loch9  or ( lake9. 
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In  the  same  language,  '  neasg'  or  '  naasgfa,' €  a  sore,'  might 
bare  alluded  to  it*  supposed  virtues,  in  coring  cataneoaa  dis- 
orders, and  thence,  be  easily  converted  into  Neach  or  Neagh. 
The  names  of  Lough  Sidney,  and  Lough  Chichester,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Lord  Deputies;  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  Were  successively  given  to  it;  but  they  have  been 
unable  to  supplant  the  more  ancient  though  less  refined  ap- 
pellation. In  the  old  maps  of  Ireland,  it  has  been  represent- 
ed as  occupying  a  plain  of  100,000  acres.  Lendrtck,  how- 
ever, reduced  its  contents  to  58,200  acres,  its  length  to  fifteen 
miles,  and  its  breadth  to  seven.  Doubierdieu  says,  "  its  ex- 
tent from  Toome,  north-west  to  Kinnigogut,  is  fifteen  Irish 
miles ;  its  north-east  and  south-west  extent  from  Shanes  Cas- 
tle to  Blackwater,  nearly  the  same ;  from  -east  to  west,  the 
extent  about  nine  miles  and  thrcfe  furlongs.  Its  greatest  me- 
ridional length  Is  from  Toome  to  Derryenver,  twelve  Irish 
miles,  four  furlongs;  its  shortest  distance  across  from  Arboe 
to  Oartree  point,  is  six  miles.'9  .  He  agrees  with  Sir  Charles 
Coate  in  stating  "  the  superficial  contents,  as  taken  at  the  or- 
dinary height  of  the  water,  60.361  Irish,  or  97.775  English 
acres,  which  are  equal  to,  or  rather  more  than  ninety-four 
and  a  half  Irish  square  miles."  - 

The  circumference  is  sixty-three  miles,  four  furlongs,  Irish 
measure,  equal  to  eighty  miles,  six  furlongs  and  a  half,  Eng- 
lish. Colonel  Heyland  rode  round  the  Lough,  for  a  consi- 
derable bet,  in  some  minutes  less  than  six  hours,  by  having 
fleet  horses  stationed  at  regular  distances  ;  this  is  about  the 
eame  time  in  which  the  steam-boat  usually  performs  her  cir- 
cuit. The  height  of  the  Lough  above  the  sea,  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Berger,  to  be  1S2  feet.  Townshend  in  his  report,  says, 
"  the  highest  winter  level  of  Lough  Neagh,  is  forty-six  feet 
•three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sea.'9  When  names,  each 
of  such  high  authority,  differ  so  very  widely  in  their  state- 
ments, 1  can  do  no  more  than  point  out  the  incougruity. 
-  The  greatest  depth  of  water,  as  ascertained  in  1785,  when 
1t  was  lower  than  it  had  been  reotfembered  for  many  years 
back,  was  forty-five  feet,  between  Arboe  and  Gartree  Points. 
Leudrick  mentions  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  sound- 
ings were  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  trunks  of  trees  stand- 
tug  in  an  upright  position,  and  these  were  most  numerous 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater.  The  general  difference 
between  the  ordinary  heights  of  the  water,  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, may  be  about  five  feet  and  a  half,  when  the  lake  is  set- 
tled ;  but  it  has  occasionally  risen  seven  feet  higher  than  in 
the  summer  of  1785.  At  Shanes  Caatle,  It  once  rose  serest 
feet  trine  inches>  with  an  inblowing  wind.    *  <*  The  great  ria- 
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ingsof  the  waters  after  very  rainy  winters/  and  springs  un- 
favourable to  evaporation,  gave  birth  to  a  publication  from 
Frantois  Hutchison,  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
printed  in  1738;  m  which  he  affirms,  that  "the  waters  of  the 
lake  were  accumulating  so  much,  that  the  church  of  Bally* 
scollen,  was  not  only  encompassed,  bnt  a  great'  part  of  the 
parish  overflowed;  that  great  tracts  of  land  once  adorned 
with  trees  were  covered  ;  and  that  a  fisherman  having  twice 
removed  his  habitation,  was  about  to  do  so  again,  complain- 
ing that  he  knew  not  where  to  set  it,  for  the  Bann  followed 
him/9  Though  the  encroachments  of  the  Lough- are  Dot  so 
terrible  as  the  Bishop's  fears  represented  them,  the  overflow* 
sometimes  occasion  very  great  inconvenience,  and  even,  very 
serious  losses.  The  fisherman's  complaint  may  have  arisen 
from  a  circumstance  that  admit*  of  no  doubt,  that  the  Lough; 
Hke  the  sea,  is  encroaching  upon  the  shores  in  some* places, 
and  receding'from  them  in  others.  About  Toome,  the  land  is 
gaining  on  the  water ;  towards  Shanes  Castle,  the  water  is 
gaining  on  the  land. 

Whoever  makes  a  circuit  of  the  map  of  Lough  Neagh,  be- 
ginning at  the  northern,  and  proceeding  round  by  the  eastern1 
shore,  will'  observe  eight  pretty  considerable  rivers,  besides 
brooks  and  rivulets;  which  flow  into  the  lake.  The  Maine 
water,  the  Six-mile  water,  the  Crumlin  river,  the  Glenavy 
river,  the  Upper  Bann,  the-  Black  water,  the  Ballinderry 
water,  the  Mayola  water,  all'  empty  themselves,  with  numer- 
ous smaller  streams,  into  the  lake ;  and  yet  all  this  collected 
body  of  water,  has*  but  one  visible  discharge  at  Toome.  *-'  It 
has  accordingly  been  remarked,"  says  Barton,*  "  that  the  dis- 
charge seems  vastly  disproportionate,  and  inferior  in  quan- 
tity, to  the  sum  of  the  inlets.  Hence,  some  have  been  induced 
to  suppose  a  subterraneous  passage,  to  account  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  surplus  mass  of  water,  which  otherwise  should 
rise  to  a  very  considerable  height  But  inasmuch,  as  there 
appears  not  any  sign  of  such  passage  on  the  lake,  and  which 
could  not  be  concealed,  was  there  any  such  thing,  the- influx 
of  water  at  such  a  passage,  in  a  lake  every  where  shallow, 
necessarily  occasioning  a  whirlpool  dangerous  to  navigators ; 
rt  seems  reasonable  to- account  for  the  height  of  the  water,  not 
ordinarily  exceeding  a  particular  known  altitude,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Before  the  autumnal  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  rain  begins  to  soften  the  earth,  and  swell  the  river?, 
the  water  discharged  at  Toome,  is  very  inconsiderable,  so  as 
not  to  afford  a  greater  depth,  than  that  which  might  reach  to 
the  shoe-buckle,  or  to  the  knee  of  a  person  wading :  and  once 
it  happened,  that  a  person  taking  the  opportunity  of  an  in* 
•  lectures  on  Nstuvsl  Philosophy,  by  Ricfad.  Jtarion,  B.D.    JDubliii,  1751. 
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hhmiogwind,  walked  over  dry  shod.  Bat  at  the  mm  th^ 
the  influx  of  water  is  considerable.  The  Upper  Bann,  which 
may  ba  supposed  the  greatest  of  the  eight  rivers  (for  tt  evident* 
U  irfvee  a  name  to  all  tha  rest,  whan  they  flow  la  one  channel 
to  tbesea,  being  called  tha  lower  Baon)  has  been  frequently 
observed  to  have  icaroe  any  current  water  in  it,  immediately 
before  the  failing  of  the  great  rains*  At  tha  oondusica, 
therefore,  of  the  wromer,  supposing  it  a  dry  aeasea,  thaia  is 
▼ery  little  water  flowing  into  the  Loogb,  since  the  other  sera* 
brooks  or  rivers  are  inferior  to  the  Bann  in  quantity  of  water. 
Whan  the  rains  fall  in  abundance,  and  the  brooks  or  rivers 
swell  above  their  banks,  and  continue  so  daring  five  months, 
and  sometimes  mora,  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water; 
insomuch,  that  the  discharge  at  Toome  being  vastly  less,  tha 
water  of  the  Loogh  rises,  and  spreads  over  about  tea  thousand 
acres  of  land,  mora  than  it  does,  when  it  Is  at  the  lowest  In 
tha  spring  of  the  year,  whan  the  eight  rivers  ate  reduced  to 
rivulets,  by  the  drying  winds  in  March  and  May,  tha  influx  of 
water  is  much  Jess  than  the  efflux;  the  discharge  at  Tooam 
is  all  that  time  very  considerable,  and  tha  Loogh  is  ovary  day 
subsiding." 

The  lake  may  in  faot  ba  viewed  as  an  immense  reservoir, 
in  which  that  part  of  the  river  water  that  flows  into  it,  which 
tha  lower  Bann  Is  unable  to  vent,  is  retained*  This  aocoma* 
lation  in  the  winter  season  increases,  tha  river  Bann  overflows 
liM  banks,  it  becomes  increased  not  only  in  width  but  in  depth, 
and,  owing  to  tha  additional  pressure  of  the  lake,  in  velocity 
also.    Hence,  after  a  short  continuance  of  dry  weather,  tha 

Suantity  of  water  issuing  from  the  Lough,  becomes  equal  to 
ie  influx,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake  sink  gradually  down 
once  mora  to  their  summer  level. — Another  circomstanoa 
mast  not  ba  forgotten,  evaporation.  Supposing  that  during 
tha  hot  weather,  one  tenth  of  one  inch  of  water  ware  raised 
in  vapour  from  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  calculating  ths 
lake  as  a  square  of  fifteen  English  miles,  the  astonishing  quaa* 
tity  of  864,260  tons,  would  ba  daily  evaporated.  This  con- 
sideration, added  to  the  causes  previously  mentioned,  will  he 
sufficient  to  account  for  what  seems  at  first  so  surprising,  that 
tha  efflux  of  water  by  one  river,  should  be  sufficient  £ar  tha 
influx  of  eight — The  effects  of  draining  Loogh  Neagh,  or  of 
lowering  its  surface,  have  been  frequently  discussed :  bot  1 
shall  reserve  an  account  of  these  till  another  opportuatty, 
and  proceed  with  a  view  of  objects,  which  are  mora  attract 
tiva  to  a  general  observer. 

Islands.— Tbe  Lough  is  deficient  in  the  bold  and  frowning 
headlands,  and  tha  picturesque  islands*  which  cons&qfo  tha 
charm  of  the  Scotish  lakes.    It  cannot  in  jromantjo  " ' 
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eempare  with  Loch  Katrine,  in  stern  loneliness  with  Loch 
tabnaig,  in  bmuty  with  Looh  Aid,  in  grandeur  with  Loch 
Lomond ;  and  it  totally  wants  that  variety  of  islands  or  sabli- 
mity  of  mountains  for  which  these  are  so  remarkable.    He  will, 
therefore,  be  disappointed,  who  expects  here  the  descriptions 
of  "  the  Ariosto  of  the  north."— The  islands  may  be  easily 
enumerated.   Cnnny  Island  lies  a  short  distance  from  the  Ar- 
magh shore*    A  small  cluster  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
three  Islands/'  is  situated  about  four  miles  from  the  river 
Maine,  off  the  point  of  the  parish  of  Duneane.    Lord  O'Neill 
has  planted  all  the  islands  with  some  young  trees,  which  will, 
In  a  few  years,  prove  exceedingly  ornamental.    The  most 
interesting  is  Ram's  Island,  near  Crumlin,  from  which,  to 
the  beach,  a  bank  of  sand  and  gravel,  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty feet  broad,  extends.     This,  except  in  very  dry  seasons, 
is  always  covered  with  water ;  but  last  summer  it  was  com- 
pletely exposed,  as  the  water   of  the  Lough   was    lower 
than  for  many  preceding  years.    I  had  an  opportunity  of 
walking  from  the  beach  into  the  island  (or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  to  the  end  of  the  peninsula)  accompanied  by  two 
friends,  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  1824.    The  bank  was  then 
broad,  firm,  and  dry,  resembling  an  artificial  causeway,  more 
than  a  natural  deposit.    Ram's  bland  lies  off  the  parish  of 
denary,  and  is  stated.hy  Dr.  Copplee,  to  be  one  mite  two 
farlongs,  and  two  perches  (English  measure)  from  the  shore, 
and  to  contain  seven  acres  of  ground.    A  prescriptive  title 
to  tiiis  little  spot,  was  acquired  by  Mr.  David  M'Arevy,  a 
fisherman,  who  disposed  of  it  to  Conway  M €Nieoe,  Esq.  for 
one  hundred  guineas.    From  him  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Whittle,  who  sold  it  to  Earl  O'Neill  (its  present  proprie- 
tor) for  one  thousand  pounds.    A  cottage  of  extreme  beauty, 
furnished  in  the  most  tasteful  manner,  has  lately  been  erected 
on  the  island*    The  only  object  of  antiquity,  is  a  round  tower, 
sifnilar  to  that  near  Antrim,  but  not  so  lofty. 

"  Itme  with  Mailing  arm 
Until  smnlii  rtii  HMsintt  lml  thm  lilM  li— I 
Derides  the  lape  of  ago." 

"  Its  height,9'  flays  the  Rev.  Dr.CappIes, "  is  forty-three  feet. 
tts  circumference  thirty  feet  five  inches,  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  two  feet  eight  inches  and  a  quarter,  from  the  surface, 
and  contains  the  door ;  in  the  second,  is  a  window  facing  the 
sooth  east ;  and  in  the  third,  another  window  facing  the  north, 
aboat  three  feet  high,  and  one  and  a  half  broad.  There  are 
two  rests  for  joists;  and  a  projecting  stone  in  the  first  story, 
about  five  feet  and  a  half  from  the  surface.  Certain  letters  or 
characters  appear  to  be  cot  in  the  stones  in  the  inside,  but  so 
obliterated  by  time,  as  to  be  illegible.    On  going  into  the 
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building,  there  la  a  hollow  sound  or  echo,  which  inflated  th* 
person  who  at  present  lives  in  the  island,  to  dig1  five  feet 
below  the  surface,  where  he  found  several  human  bones,  and 
some  coffin  board*.  .  A  skeleton  was  discovered  near  the 
tower  some  time  *go,  and  bones  and  skulls  in  many  parts  ^of 
the  island ;  ttpae  circumstances  indicate  that  a  plaoe  of  wor- 
ship onoe.  existed  here;  and  sanction  the:  opinion  of  Dr. 
Led  wi  ok,,  that  the  round  towers  were  appropriated  to  eccle- 
siastical purposes*  It  might-  also  be  inferred  from  this,  that 
the  island  was  at  no  very  remote  period,  a  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. .  When  the  lake  is  at  its  summer  level,  a  bank  appears 
extending  from  the  island  towards  Gartree  Point/4  Last 
summer,  a  considerable  part  of  the  bank  was  exposed ;  and 
some  who  examined  it*  assert  that  the  remains  of  a  paved 
causeway  are  visible.  -    •-• 

The  entke  ground  is  laid  out  into  walks,  and  covered  with 
verdure.  Several  hundred  rose  trees,  and  those  plants  and 
flowers  which  constitute  the  pride  of  our  gardens,  aUflourisb 
luxuriantly.  Even  those  sides  of  the  island,  which  are  so 
steep  as  to  be  almost  perpendicular,  are  adorned  with  all 
the  creeping  plants,  and  hardy  shrubs,  which  their  situation 
allows  them  to  receive.  After  sailing  from  the  main  land, 
while  the  rioh  hues,  of  a  summer  evening  are  upon  the  waters, 
and  the  glory  of  a  sammer  sun  gilds  the  mountains  that  encir- 
cle them,  when  you  arrive  here,  and  wander  amid  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  breathe  the  fragrance  they  exhale,  and  enjoy  the 
silence  which  dwells,  around,  yon  seem  to  have  attained  in 
reality,  one  of  those  islands  which  Moore  delights  to  describe, 

M  In  the  Moo  nrnnnw  ocean  lax  off  awl  alone. 

When  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on,  through  a  whole  year  of  flowers. " 

Petrifaction*  and  Pebbles.— The  productions  for  which 
Lough  Neagh  has  been  most  celebrated,  are  its  Petrifactions 
and  Pebbles.  Without  dwelling  on  the  aoeounts  of  some  of 
our  old  Naturalists,  that  the  water  of  the  lake  converted  wood 
into  stone,  and  its  mud  changed  wood  into  iron,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  few  extracts,  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  James 
Simon,  of  Dublin,  to  Martin  Foikes,  Esq, ;  read  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  iu  1746.  "  Ferruginous,  or  metallic  petri- 
fying waters,  mostly  aot  by  insinuating  their  >  finest  particles, 
through  the  pores  and  vessels  of  the  wood,  or  other  vegeta- 
bles, without  increasing  their  bulk,  or  altering  their  texture, 
though  they  greatly  increase  their  specific  gravity ;  and*  such 
is  the  petrified  wood  found  in  or  on  the  shores  of  Lough 
Neagh ;  for  it  did  not  show  any  Outward  addition  or  coali- 
tion of  forcing  matter,  sticking  to  or  covering  it  (except  in 
some  places  where  a  thin  slimy  substance  is  sometimes  ob» 
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wired)  but  preserved  the  grain  and  vestigia  of  wood ;  all  the 
alteration^  in  the  weight  and  closeness,  by  the  mioeral  par- 
ticles pervading  and  filling  the   pores  of  the  wood ;  these 
stones;  or  rather  wood  stones,  do  not  make  the  least  efferves- 
cence with  spirit  or  oil  of  vitriol,  nor  aquafortis,  which  shows 
they  are  impregnated  with  metallic  particles,  or  stony  ores, 
different  from  the  calcareous  kind.    These  stones  1  coold  not 
reduce  into  lime  by  the  most  intense  fire ;  nor  with  proper  in- 
gredients, procure  a  vitrification  or  fusion." — He  endeavours 
to  account  tot  this,  by  supposing  the  existence  of  mineral 
springs,,  and  says,   he   was  informed   that  "  in  1740,  the 
lake  was  frozen  over,  so  as  to  bear  men  on  horseback,  yet 
several  circular  spaces  remained  unfrozen."     As  no  sock 
spring*  now  exist,  we  must  either  suppose,  that  they  have  be- 
come jextinot,  or  admit  (what  is  more  probable)  that  Mr. 
Simon. had  been  misinformed.    The* general  opinion  on  this 
subject  .now,  is,  that  a  petrifying  quality  does  exist,  either  in 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  or  the  soil  adjoining  or  underneath 
them.    The  latter  supposition  appears  to  me  the  more  proba- 
ble.   The  idea  that  this  quality  existed  in  the  wafer  of  the 
lake,  arose  no  doubt  from  the  number  of  specimens, found  up- 
on the  beach,  and  supposed  to  have  been  cast  ashore.  But  they 
rather  appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  or  other,  covered  with 
a  stiff  clay,  which  the  water  could  not  penetrate,  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  waters,  and  a  variety  of  other  caases.— 
If  the  waters  were  the  sole  agents,  bow  could  petrifactions  oc- 
cur, where  they  cannot  possibly  penetrate,  as  high  up  the  Crum- 
lin  river,  and  in  grounds  at  a  distance  from  the  lake,  and  far 
above  its  surface.     An  immense  mass  of  petrifaction,  was  last 
summer  (1884)  removed  from  its  position  in  this  river,  below 
Glendarrocb,  to  Langford  Lodge,. the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Col. 
tPakenbam... Specimens. of  every  variety  of  size,  are •  found 
in  the  adjacent  soil.    Mr.  Getty  of  iRandalstown;  inform* me, 
that  he 'saw  a  cow's  stake,  in  the  town-land  of  Caddy, 'three 
miles  from  the  lake,  that  was  partly  petrified, *in  a  t  most  re- 
markable manner.    The  part  sunk  in  the  ground  was  com- 
pletely stone,  while  that  above  was  wood  f  holly)  and  might 
have  been  cut  with  an  axe.    Mr.  P.  S.  Henry  saw  a  range  of 
paling  at  Millmount,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Dickey,  two  miles  from 
the  Lough,  which  was  petrified  in  a  similar  manner.     A  third 
gentleman  has  also  informed  me,  that  he  has  seen  an  instance 
of  the  part  of  a  post  under-ground,  being  completely  con- 
Terted  into  stone,  while  •  the  part  exposed  to  the  air  was  in  a 
state  of  decay.    When  three  uninterested  and  unconnected 
individuals  thus  attest  facts,  which  they  had  themselves  ob- 
served, and  all  of  which  tend  to  prove  the- existence  of  a  par- 
ticular quality  in  the  soil,  their  evidence  must  be  considered 
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conclusive.  Were  more  instances  necessary,  the  situation  of 
a  bed  erf  petrifaction*,  at  Aghanoss  (mentioned  by  Dr.  Coppice) 
eltoated  near  tbe  month  of  the  denary  river,  will  show  by 
its  depth,  that  the  water  ooold  not  have  been  the  agent  in  this 
operation.  "  A  bed  of  bine  clay  four  feet  deep,  is  next  the 
wood ;  above  that  a  bed  of  red  olay  three  feet  deep;  then 
two  strata,  have  evidently  been  covered  by  a  bank  of  twelve 
feet,  that. has  been  washed  away  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
lake,  so  that  in  the  whole,  this  collection  of  petrifaction  had 
been  covered  to  a  depth  of  nineteen  feet"  Another  fact  will 
show,  that  the  water,  when  the  snbstanoe  was  within  its  reach, 
did  not  cause  petrifaction.  In  1796,  a  canoe,  composed  of 
an  entire  block  of  oak,  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  by  four 
feet  wide,  was  discovered  immediately  under  the  surface,  oa 
the  shore  of  Lough  Neagb,  at  Crumlin  water  foot  This 
▼easel  was  of  a  rude  construction,  the  bottom  not  being 
formed  into  a  keel,  and  most  have  existed  from  a  remote  pe» 
riod.  It  was  decayed  in  many  places,  bat  nowhere  exhibited 
the  smallest  appearance  of  petrifaction.  Two  friends  (whose 
names  I  forbear  mentioning)  had  an  opportunity,  in  company 
with  myself,  of  making  an  observation  of  a  similar  nature. 
In  a  part  of  Dross  Bay,  near  Toome,  which  in  ordinary  sea* 
eons  is  covered  with  the  water,  a  bed  of  timber  about  fifty 

Kds  square  was  then  exposed.  It  consisted  of  the  roots, 
nches,  and  occasionally  the  trunks  of  oak  and  fir.  They 
did  not  lie  in  any  particular  direction,  but  xigxag,  and  irre- 
gularly. Although  the  wood  was  embedded  in  the  soil,  with 
its  upper  surface  exposed,  and  liable  almost  at  all  times  to 
the  action  of  the  water,  it  nowhere  exhibited  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  petrifaction,  but  was  on  the  contrary  far  advene- 
ed  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  inference  from  so  many  well 
attested  facts,  naturally  is,  that  the  power  of  pretrifection  is 
inherent  in  the  soil,  rather  than  in  the  water. 

The  wood  petrified,  is  generally  called  holly,  but  from  the 
variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  grain,  there  most  be  several 
othtfr  kinds.  Hazle  nuts  in  a  state  of  petiefaotkra,  have  been 
found,  some  of  them  exhibiting  the  kernel.  Petrified  sob* 
atanoep ,  of  natures  totally  different  from  either  of  these,  have 
also  been  discovered.  These  masses,  known  by  the  names  of 
petrified  rashes,  and  weavers'  empty  rods,  are  evidently  oo- 
raliites ;  and  those  which  from  their  construction  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  honey  combs,  are  substances  of  a  like  oar 
tore,  but  different  in  form.  Of  tbe  time  required  to  offset 
this  change,  nothing  positive  is  known.  The  belief  that  it 
takes  place  in  seven  years,  is  very  general ;  but  as  I  have 
never  been  able  to  meet  a  well  authenticated  instance  of  ex* 
periments  to  prove  its  taking  plane  regularly,  in  any  definite 
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tfofte,  I  cannot  offer  any  information  on  the  subject.  These 
petrified  pieces  of  wood,  when  properly  shaped  and  smooth- 
ed ,  make  very  excellent  whet  stones.  So  much  are  they 
celebrated,  that  the  Dablin  hawkers,  when  most  clamorous 
lit  praise  of  their  set  stones,  unanimously  confer  on  them  the 
title  of  "  Lofagh  Neagh  hones/9 

"  The  pebbles,99  says  Doubierdieu,  "  are  all  of  the  silioeu 
Otis  genus.    They  are  either  calcedony,  which  is  met  with  in 
rounded  masses,  some  of  them  nearly  a  pound  weight,  or, 
they  are  found  in  flat  irregular  shaped  pieces,  mostly  with 
the  oorners  rounded  off  by  the  motion  of  the  waters.     There 
have  been  instances,  in  which  they  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  in  so  soft  a  state,  as  to  retain  the  impression  of  the 
bodies,  between  which  they  have  lain.    Though  they  are  ga- 
thered dally  on  the  shores,  each  storm  exposes  fresh  ones  to 
eight ;  the  very  deep  red,  and  the  light  coloured  with  red 
-veins,  are  considered  the  most  valuable ;  many  of  the  dark 
-kinds  have  the  soMd  rich  appearance  of  the  agate;  others 
'have  the  dots,  veins,  and  figures,  with  which  these  stones  are 
ornamented,  in  a  grodnd  nearly  transparent/'  The  pebble  is  of 
an  fextretne  hardness,  and  (says  Dr.  Cupples)  "  next  to  the 
diamond,  most  difficult  to  be  cut  or  polished.    Hence,  it  pos- 
sesses this  advantage  over  stones,  that  when  it  is  engraved, 
the  impressions  produced  by  it,  never  lose  their  sharpness. 
The  great  labour  and  art  requisite  to  cut  and  polish  it,  make 
It  of  equal  value  with  the  cornelian,  when  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  nse  or  ornament99**  These  pebbles,  like  the  cal- 
cedony of  the  Causeway,  have  at  one  period  been  embedded 
In 'the  basalt.    The  lapse  of  years,  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
•a  number  of  other  causes,  gradually  convert  the  solid  basalt 
into  a  crumbling  stone,  and  finally  into  soil.    The  pebble, 
by  its  superior  hardness,  remains  uninjured,  and  only  awaits 
some  external  cause  to  be  exposed. 

Loftgh  Neagh  was  formerly  as  much  celebrated  for  its 
power  of  heating  sores  (which  its  name  denotes)  as  for  its 
petrifying  qualities.  The  part  most  noted  was  Fishing  Bay: 
and  Boates,  in  his  history  of  the  County  Down,  gravely  in- 
forms us,  that  "  the  first  occasion  of  taking  notice  of  this  Bay 
for  cure,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 9 
In  the  instance  of  the  son  of  one  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  had 
an  evil  to  that  degree,  that  it  ran  on  him  in  eight  or  ten  places. 
He  was  touched  by  the  King  (to  whose  royal  touch  a  virtue 
was  at  that  time  ascribed  of  healing  this  distemper)  and  all 
imaginable  means  were  unsuccessfully  used  for  his  recovery  ? 
his  body  was  so  weak,  that  he  could  not  walk  ;  but  at  lengtf 
he  was  bathed  in  this  Lough  for  eight  days,  his  sores  we 
•  The  different  varieties  ok  canmdmn,  hewever,  are  harder  than  calcedony, 
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irM  op,  He  grew  healthy  and  married,  begat  children,  and 
lived  several  years  after."  Such  la  the  first  aocotrat  we  have 
of  any  healing  quality  being  ascribed  to  Lough  Neagb.  The 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Francis  Neville,  £§q.  u> 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cfogber,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1713,  will  show  the  length,  to  whieh  the  be- 
lief of  Its  existence  was  afterwards  carried.  *•  That  there  is 
some  healing  quality  in  the  water  of  the  Loogh,  is  certain ; 
bat  whether  diffused  through  all  parts  thereof,  is  not  known 
nor  pretended.  There  is  a  certain  Bay  in  it,  called  Fishing 
Bay ,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  broad  ;  it  is  bounded  by  the 
school  lands  of  Dungamion  ;  hath  a  fine  sandy  bottom*  not  a 
pebble  in  it,  so  that  one  may  walk  with  safety  and  ease,  from 
the  depth  of  his  ancle  to  his  chin,  upon  an  easy  declivity,  at 
least  three  hundred  yards  before  a  man  shall  coma  to  that 
depth.  I  have  been  in  it  several  times,  when  multitudes 
have  been  there,  and  at  other  times  5  and  I  have  always  oaw 
served,  that  as  I  have  walked,  the  bottom  has  changed  from 
cold  to  warm*  and  from  warm  to  cold,  and  this  in  different 
spots  through  the  bay.  Several  have  made  the  same  obser- 
vation. Great  crowds  come  there  on  midsummer  ova,  of  all 
aorts  of  sick ;  and  sick  cattle  are  brought  there  likewise,  and 
driven  into  the  water  for  their  cure,  and  people  do  believe 
they  receive  benefit  I  know  it  dries  tip  running  sores,  and 
cnres  the  rheumatism,  but  not  with  one  bathing,  as  people 
now  use  it ;  and  the  drinking  of  the  water,  I  am  told,  will  stop 
the  flux."  These  miraculous  properties  have  long  sinee 
ceased ;  and  even  the  greatest  lover  of  the  marvellous 
mo  longer  argues  for  their  existence,  from  the  virtues  of  sup- 
posed springs  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lough.  These  springs 
can,  indeed,  *be  only  some  of  those  "  airy  nothings,"'  whieh  a 
credulous  imagination  loves  to  foster;  for  Mason  aseattone, 
that  the  Lough  has  been  completely  freiea  over  three  times, 
la  the  memory  of  man.  The  last  time,  1814,  a  singular  spec- 
tacle *vas  exhibited  at  Ram  b  Island ;  Colonel  Beylaad  rode 
from  the  share  there,  and  Mr.  Whittle  entertained  the  people 
with  a  drag  chase  on  the  ice,  by  bis  own  dogs,  round  the 
island* 

Sdpbastitiom&— No  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland  abounds 
more  in  legendary  tales,  or  hereditary  superstitions,  than  the 
shores  surrounding  Lough  Neagb.  I  shall  mention  some  of 
the  most  remarkable,  as  tending  to  tttostrate  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants.  Of  the  formation  of  the  lake,  two  moat 
wonderful  aoooonts  are  given.  One  of  them  affirms  that  oar 
Irish  giant,  Fin  M'Cool,  took  up  a  handful  of  earthy  and  flung 
jt  in  the  sea.  The  handful  was  of  such  a  size,  that  where  it 
fell  it  formed  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  hollow  oaused  by  its 


4»» 

recpov*!,  formed  the  baste  of  the  pietwnt  LeUgh  Keagh !  The 
other  account  tells  us,  that  tone  now  forgotten  Saint  had 
aanctlfori  some  holy  well,  whose  waters  possessed  Id  oouae- 
queue*  the  nest  miraculous  properties.  The  only  injunc- 
tion attending  their  nse  was,  that  each  person  should  care- 
fully shut  the  wicket  gate  el  the  well  containing  them.  A 
woman  at  length  neglected  this  command ;  the  indignant 
waters  sprang  from  their  bed ;  the  terrified  culprit  fled  ;  but 
the  waters  followed  close  to  her  very  heels,  and  when  she 
sank  down  exhausted,  closed  for  ever  around  her,  and  form- 
ed the  present  Lough,  the  length  of  which  is  just  the  distance 
abet  ran !  This  story,  I  understand,  1b  mentioned  in  Boates' 
history  of  the  County  Down,  a  work  I  have  been  unable  to 
procure. 

The  idea  of  a  town  being  buried  under  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  is  very  prevalent  among  the  peasantry.  Moore  has  not 
allowed  so  reiparkaMe  a  belief  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  thue 
fc«qtifujly  recorded  :— 

QnJLongh  Neagh's  banks  as  the  fisherman  strays, 
When  the  clear  cold  ere's  declining, 

Hb  sees  the  found  towers  of  other  days, 
In  tha  wares  beneath  him  seining. 

Gn  the  north  aide  of  the  lake,  is  Cranfleld  well*  an  object  of 
the  most  superstitious  veneration.  The  ground  rises  sudden- 
ly—so that  though  the  well  is  not  more  than  four  yards  long, 
ite.  broader  and  deeper  end  is  overtopped  by  a  perpendicular 
clay  hank,  of  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  In  this  stand  three 
of  the  venerated  ancient  white  thorn  trees,  and  fling  their 
grotesqueftbianches  over  the  fount  About  a  mile  distant,, 
was  an  oaken  cross,  to  mark  the  verge  of  the  consecrated 
ground,  but  of  this  only  the  upright  post  is  now  remaining. 
The  virtues  attributed  to- this  well,  and  the  ceremonies  prac- 
tised here,  are  much  the  same  as  at  Strnile.  The  pilgrims 
assemble  on  the  37th,  the  28th,  and  the  29th  of  June ;  they 
go  barefooted  thirteen  times  round  the  walls  of  the  church, 
an  equal  number  of  times  round  the  well ;  then  drink  of  the 
water,  wash  in  it,  and  are  ready  to  commence  the  works  of 
the  fleah  anew.  In  the  well  ia  fonnd  a  number  of  yellow 
crystals,  which  the  country  people  say,  grow  in  a  night's  time* 
at  midsummer  eve,  and  possess  the  most  miraeulou*>?n>per- 
ties>  "  As  long  as  you  have  one  of  them,  your  cows  wont 
take  any  disease*  your  calves  wont  die  of  black4eg,your  horse 
wont  take  the  staggers,  and  above  all,  your  wife  will  neither 
prove  barren,  nor  die  in  child-bed !"  The  crystals  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  welt :  they  are  found  at  all  seasons,  even  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  spring.  They  are  sometime! 
femnd  in  long  irregular  masses,  composed  of  crystals  shootiiv 
tato  one  another  in  the  crevices  of  rooks.    Some  of  them  p 
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into  a  eruefble,  become  lime  in  an  boor ;  when  pounded  the 
powder  is  white,  and  ferments  With  spirit  of  Vitriol.  TUe 
waters  of  the  Cranfteld  well  were  analysed  by  Dr.  M'Donnell 
of  this  town,  who  informs  me,  he  did  not  discover  in  them 
any  thing  peculiar,  nor  oonld  be  detect  the  presence  of  lime, 
which  (previous  to  the  experiments)  he  bad  expected. 

There  were  formerly  other  places  along  the  shore  of  the 
Longb,  as  much  frequented  as  Cranfield  is  now.  Some  fell 
into  disuse,  and  the  magistrates  prevented  the  meetings  at 
others,  on  account  of  the  drnnken  quarrels  and  other  evils, 
inseparable  from  so  great  an  assemblage  of  people.  At  any 
meetings  which  are  still  held,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that 
the  revolting  ceremonies  practised  at  Strnile,  are  discon- 
tinued ;  and  that  music,  dancing,  drinking,  dec.  form  now  the 
principal  attraction.  There  is  a  particular  charm  by  which 
some  people  in  Fervagh  pretend  to  cure  the  Erysipelas. 
They  repeat  some  words  in  an  inaudible  tone,  and  drive  a 
horse  shoe  nail,  or  as  they  term  it '  stab/  into  the  stake  to  which 
cows  are  fastened  when  in  the  *  byre/  and  the  cure  is  com- 
pleted !  What  those  mystical  words  are,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  ;  but  the  belief  of  their  efficacy  is  universal  among 
the  Catholic  peasantry,  and  extends  more  or  less  among  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  same  district.  From  a  gentleman  "  in- 
structed by  tradition  hoar,"  I  have  received  the  following 
story  of  a  remarkable  stone  -brought  from  Lough  Beg  to 
Toome,  where  the  tale  is  still  current  "  The  stone  resem- 
bles the  body  of  a  horse,  supposing  the  legs  taken  off,  or  a 
cask  with  hoops  on  the  thickest  part  of  it  It  was  brought 
from  Church  Island  to  Toome,  and  laid  in  front  of  a  man's 
house,  where  it  was  frequently  used  for  a  seat  It  was  con- 
sidered a  piece  of  skill  to  be  able  to  lift  it,  and  none  were 
able. to  do  so,  who  could  not  embrace  it  round  the  thickest 
part  All,  however,  who  made  the  attempt,  were  visited  with 
some  misfortune.  A  number  of  calamities  befel,  also,  the 
family  who  had  removed  it :  so,  about  forty  years  ago,  it  was 
returned  to  its  ancient  place  of  rest,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
placed  on  the  island,  sounds  proceeded  from  it,  like  the  ring- 
ing of  several  bells !' ' 

To  these  remnants  of  the  "  olden  time,"  may  be  added,  the 
Banshee  of  Shanes  Castle.  Miss  Balfour  remarks,  "  What 
rank  the  Banshee  holds  in  the  scale  of  spiritual  beings,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  ;  but  her  favourite  occupation,  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  foretelling  the  death  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  families  over  which  she  presided,  by  the  moat 
plaintive  cries.  She  appears  to  have  been  of  a  vindictive 
nature,  revenging  every  insult,  particularly  depredations  on 
the  white  thorn  tree,  which  was  sacred  to  her,  and  more 
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immediately  nnder  her  protection.  Many  stories  to  this 
purpose,  are  related  by  the  lower  class  in  Ireland,  and  even 
Christianity  has  not  been  able  to  destroy  those  superstitious 
Ideas.  In  the  Author's  own  time,  she  has  known  many  re- 
spectable people  credulous  on  this  point."  As  every  great 
family  had  formerly  its  Banshee,  the  one  at  Shanes  Castle 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mavin  Roe.  Around  their 
description  of  the  burning  of  the  Castle,  the  country  people 

have  thrown  a  sufficient  stock  of  the  marvellous.    First,  there 

•-  ♦»  ■"  . . 
were  '    .;t*v 

"  Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air ;  strange  flcreanferpf  death; 
"  And  prophesying  with  accents  terrible, 
«  Of  dire  combustion." 

Next  the  Banshee  herself  appeared, 

"  And  wrung  her  tiny  hands,  and  faintly  acream'd;" 

and  finally,  when  the  building  was  enveloped  in  flames,  aerial 
beings  were  seen, 

««  To  fly— to  swim— 

"  To  dive  into  the  fire— to  ride  on  the  curled  clouds." 

Since  that  event,  the  Banshee  has  neither  been  seen  nor 
heard— the  belief  of  her  existence  is  fading  rapidly  away — 
and  the  storied  records  of  her  deeds,  will  soon  become  "  a 
tale  of  the  times  of  old— the  voice  of  years  tt^at  are  gone." 


ISABEL. 

POOB  Isabel !  though  from  thy  brow 
That  joyous  light  hath  Jaded  now. 
Which  erst  it  wore  in  that  gay  time, 
When  thy  young  heart  was  in  its  prune— 
Though  from  thine  eye  the  ray  hath  fled, 

Which  kindled  lore  where'er  it  shone ; 
And  every  tint  that  beauty  shed 

Upon  thy  smiling  cheek,  be  gone- 
Poor  Isabel !  can  iforget 
What  once  thou  wert— when  first  we  met? 


Can  I  forget  the  happy  hour, 

When  first  I  saw  thy  beauty's  power  / 

When  though  the  fairest  round  thee  prest, 


Yet,  thou  wert  still  the  loveliest : 
And  eVry  eye  on  thee  was  tum'd, 
And  ev'ry  heart  in  secret  burn'd, 
With  feelings  which  it  lear'd  to  own, 
Or  breathe,  except  in  sighs  alone  ?— 
O  thou  wert  then  a  form  so  bright, 
-  Who  could  have  dream'd  that  time  could  bring 
The  deadly  blast  of  grief  to  blight 

So  lovely  and  so  lair  a  thing  ? 
Yet  thou  art  changed—thy  beauty's  flown, 
That  bloom'd  so  gay  in  morning's  hour, 
E'er  yet  thy  noon  of  life  hath  past, 
Lies  withered  by  the  scorching  blast— 
Poor  Isabel !  till  o'er  thy  breast 

The  speU-bound  chain  of  love  was  thrown, 
Each  rapturous  hope  of  life  was  blest, 

And  all  its  dearest  Joys  thine  own. 


Ut  Letter  i*tk*  Editor. 

9ut,  when  the  link*  war*  dps***  twine* 

As  if  their  strength  could  never  part, 
Love  took*  tin*  spell  ud  left  behind 

The  ruins  of  a  broken  heat*-- 
Tben  hour  by  hour  thy  beauty's  raj, 
la  otast  sorrow waned  away, 
Far  in  thy- inmost  mind's  ieoes% 
Had  sunk  the  pangs  of  deep  distress, 
And  rankling  there  it  inly  dwelt, 
Uakowi»~4i»W^stjoitfyft]t; 
For  never  sigh*  nor  murmur  rote, 
To  tell  the  anguish  of  thy  woes ; 
Yet  even  thy  very  silence  told, 
Far  more  than  words  could  e'er  unfold— 
Qfgrief  too  dread    of  heart  too  proud, 

Though  broken  thus,  and  then  forraken— 
To  tell  its  weakness  to  the  crowd, 


60  fixed,  so  cold;  it  seems  to  know 

Mo  interest  now  in  aught  below. 

Aks!  thy  sadly  languid  air, 

The  settled  sorrow  breathing  there, 

Tells  auW-the  pangs  of  love  unkind, 

The  broken  heart  it  left  behind. 

And  now  the  beams  that  sometimes  fling 

Unwonted  light  upon  thy  brow, 
Seem  from  no  earthly  source  to,  spring; 

For  O! 'tis  like  no  ligbt  below— 
hh  no~»'tia  from  a  purer  sphere, 

Xb^nntnu>(gle8nuc€suiishi»^s^«v 
Even  in  this  world  of  sorrow  here. 

To  those  whose  souls  are  fixed  in  heaven. 
Poor  Isabel!  short  time  will  bring 

othylrw*, 


lltat  heavenly  noon-day  to  t 
he  dawn  already  seems  to  spring; 
Thy  spirit  shall  as  length  be  blest. 


To  the  EwvoMtfths  Bmlt**x  Maqazmz. 

I  have  often  been  led  to  reflect  oa  the  various  momentary 
caprices  or  whim*  tbat  have  an  extensive  influence  on  the 
mind.  I  do  not  allude  to  those  enviable  mortals  who  can  ve- 
getate continually  fttm  *?ee,k  to  week,  without  one  shadow  of 
a  new  idea  passing  across  their  stagnant  brain  ;  nor  of  those 
perhaps  not  less  happy,  who,  from  inclination  or  unavoidable 
circumstances,  are  plunged  in.  a  circulate  of  thought  and 
business;  where  the  wind  hardly  feels  itself  going  round  in 
the  whirlpeol^Ferfo|i<*f»  mho  t  Thar*  is  another  state 
equally  remarkable ;  to  enjoy  which  a  person  must  possess  a 
little  knowledge  pn  all  sqfcgeots*  with  a  a>ojded  preference  for 
none,  or,  what  is  the  same,  with  a  pseference  for  all  in  turn  s 
he  must  have  a  little  imagination,  a  little  ability,  a  little  desire 
to  improve,  plenty  of  time  before  him,  and  a  happy  proneness 
to  the  feeling  of  ennui.    Such  *  perso*  stands  a  fair  chance 

?  wasting  his  houra,  while  no  vestige  of  them  remains  but 
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rtgiet.  Some  charming  novelty,  some  interesting  aatoteiatibft, 
always  tarns  up  to  divert  him  from  the  Occupations  in  which 
he  should  be  engaged,  fivery  mottling  seed  new  plans  and 
aew  resolutions  that  are  whistled  off  to  the  winds  before  oven*. 
tog.  Bat  freedom,  Sit,  has  charms  ;  Mid  there  is  certainly 
etomethhig  very  attractive  in  sueh  butterfly  flights  among  the 
paths  of  literature. 

Bat  ihbrbs  lark  beneath  the  flowers— and  let  the  whe  man 
beware  of  lazy  boors  and  mixed  ^employment,  without  a  de* 
terintoed  plan  of  study* 

i  apeak  so  feelingly  on  this  subject,  beeaase  sad  elperfeftce 
J»*s  made  it  familiar  to  me  ;  and  my  complaints  are  posted 
into  your  ear,  because  this  rambling  dispoaktiob  has  already 
withheld  asany  intended  tributes  to  yoor  laudable  efforts  to 
rate  ike  literary  character  of  our  Northern  Athens.  Bet  the 
hour*  of  reprieve  to  my  indolence  have  paftsed  away,  and  now 
for  a  peace-offering  to  my  conscience,  if  you  are  pleased  to 
i*^tfriit^lhmen(iCc4pe*itH*.        «        *        «        • 

So  tar  I  had  written,  by  way  of  pr*<etnium  ;  and,  resolved  to 
execute  my  task,  1  retired  last  night  to  my  chamber  at  art 
early  boor — a  comfortable  fire  in  the  grate,  a  jug  of  Hibernian 
nectar  within  reach,  and  my  well  filled  snoff-bOx  on  the  table 
before  roe*;  three  requisites  without  which  there  can  be  no  to- 
npiration  of  genius,  f  seated  myself  on  a  huge  philosophic 
ohair.  The  long  gloomy-looking  candle  oft  the  chimney- 
piece,  the  formidable  array  of  pet),  Ink,  and  paper  that  lay 
scattered  before  me,  and  the  peaceful  solitude  eo  unusual  with 
me,  proclaimed  too  we*i  the  awftrt  fact,  that  I  was  seated  there 
—4to  write.  I  bad  much  curiosity  to  see  bow  some  of  my 
weathercock  speculations  would  look  amid  the  grave  philo- 
sophy of  the  Belfast  Magneto*.  I  had  "  wound  my  courage 
to  the  Sticking  place,"  and,  after  indolglng  in  a  few  minutes' 
lengthier  at  the  oddity  of  my  situation,  resolutely  dipped  my 
pe»  to  the  ink,  and  grasped  a  sheet  of  paper.— But  what  Deity 
was  to  dettrer  me  of  the  sequel  ?  As  fate  would  have  ft,  I 
had  net  predetermined  what  subject  was  to  receive  the  Muml* 
maHom  of  my  getetos.  Many  old  friends  arose  with  equal 
etohns  to  the  hweer ;  and  the  decision  was  a  matter  of  no 
email  difikotty.  Should  I  write  a  tale— a  sketch  from  nafate 
—a  p4riio4ogtoai  research  ? — Should  I  take  a  touch  at  matbe- 
matioks  (there  was  some  <eomsolation  in  your  last  number,)— 
Should  I  fix  upon  one  of  the  numberless  points  of  Polemic 
Divinity ;  or  sbonld  t  enter  into*  metaphysical  speculation 
en  the  spirit  of  religious  controversy,  (ft  is  a  painfnl  subject 
in  these  times,)  and  endeavour  to  account,  on  philosophical 
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principles,  for  the  singular  fact,  thai  a  man  professing  the 
most  intense  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
will  yet  most  conscientiously  and  cheerfully  kindle  the  fag- 
got to  roast  those  who  venture  to  go  in  search  of  their  salva- 
tion by  a  different  path  from  himself?  But  "  of  metaphysical 
speculations  and  philosophy,"  said  I,  glancing  at  the  punch* 
jug,  "  there  has  been  enough  already ;  and  as  for  poetry, 

'  AUdiorrihin  rmoportfa,  Nop.Dfl,  non  bantam,  wmomam in  cofanmup."' 

This  was  a  step  gained,  but  the  matter  was  still  dubious; 
and  often  did  I  recur  to  the  jug,  the  snuff-box,  and  the  poker, 
in  the  fidgets  of  indecision.  At  length  a  light  gleamed  upon 
me,  and  exultiogly  exclaiming  "  eureka,"  1  rose  and  stirred  the 
fire.  Tet  this  was  the  most  dangerous  conjuncture  possible. 
I  thought  that  I  had  removed  every  attraction  ont  of  my  way ; 
but  unfortunately  one  book  still  remained  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  Well,  said  I  to  myself,  after  reading  a  page  or  two, 
to  give  me  spirits  for  engaging  in  my  formidable  task,  I  wiH 
set  to  instantly  in  good  earnest.  But  I  was  soon  over  head 
and  ears — pen,  ink,  paper,  and  Magazine  were  kicked  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  when  I  arose  from  this  mental 
iohupaation,  the  low  burned  candle  and  greasy  candlestick, 
the  pen  that  lay  dried  before  me,  and  the  unwelcome  sound 
of  the  clook  as  it  struck  one,  proclaimed  that  It  was  time  to 
bid  good  bye  to  Apollo,  and  court  the  arms  of  Morpheus, 
r  There  are  few  persons  who,  after  such  a  misfortune,  do  not 
wish  to  find,  and  do  not  often  euooeedAin  finding,  some  inge- 
nious device  to  quiet  the  qualms  of  conscience.  ■  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  I  scarcely  dared  to  try  sooh  an:  expe- 
riment ;  and  I  had  killed  two  or  three  hours  Of  this  fine  day, 
before  I  oould  summon  courage  to  review  the  meneonfeie 
events  of  yesterday  evening.  My  logic,  however,  was  eoen 
at  work. — I  might  have  sunk  into  a  fit  of  abstraction— it  wooM 
he  a  most  philosophic  and  romantic  occurrence—  But  jno ; 
this  would  not  do.  When  I  retired  to  retft,  the  fire  had  been 
burning,  and  exhibited  the  marks  of  periodical  stirring — the 
candle  had  not  wanted  snuffing— the  jqg  was  emptied—and  I 
am  no  believer  in  automatic  motions.  Pooh !  said  I,  it  ig  the 
author's  fault,  not  mine.  If  a  worthy  .gentleman  will  sue  ao 
warmly  and  eloquently  for  a  few. hours'  attention  on  my  part, 
to  hear  what  he  has  got  to  say  for  himself,  it  would  be  moet 
inhuman  and  unchristian  to  deny  him.  There  was  something 
of  solid  benevolence  in  this  reflection. — Sir — the  truth  is,  for 
I  must  and  will  speak  in  vindication  of  my  conduct,  there  is  a 
tone  of  feeling  and  description  in  all  our  best  modern  writers, 
that  makes  it  hard  to  escape  theiir  clutches.  .  This  character  is 
not  confined  to  a  few  solitary  iostanoes ;  it  seems  to  pervade 
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tbe  literature  of  the  age.  The  public:  taste  <a9ptftr*i  to,  have 
undergone  a  complete  change ;  and  the  whole  tribe  of  poets* 
novelists,  and  magazine  writers  seem  to  have,  eaught  the  iq. 
fection.  The  admiration  exmted  bjoor  reform  writers  of 
aome  hundred  years' standing,  is  justly  boundless.  -But  too 
much  admiration  is  often  inconsistent  with  the?  comfortably 
avidity  with  which  one  would  like  to  devour  a. book. :  ,Iq  per- 
using the  classic  pagea  of  catty  British  literature,  the  mjnd.is 
ao  fascinated  by  the  magnificent  <eenoeptionsjuad*pl*iidjd4m4r 

Spry,  coming  upon  it  with  each  Qverpowering>rapkMty,,tbat  we 
nd  our  progress  most  prorofctagly  retarded,  .and  sometimes 
altogether  impeded.  After  all  our  glitter  aedp/olish  and  fancy 
work,  we  are  compelled  to  ;ackoowledge,  that  for,  the  divide 
spirit  of  poetry,  we  can  produce .  little  in  the  present  day  to 
con>pare  with  .the  splendid  mwumepts  of  the  genius  which 
iUugiinqd  the  Qpoaiugof  thp;i7thQeutury.  Migjht  not  *uph 
flame*  as  Spenser*  Shakespeare,*  and  Milton,— aye,  awi  we 
anight  add,  £a#on;  and.  Taylor  and  Hqafeer,  not  to  mention 
others  of  later  date,  over  whose  writings  are,  thickly /spread 
the  richest  colourjqgs  of  poetry— might, not  <h#se  giaqt$  of 
British  literature  cause  their  successors  in  modern  times  jto 
"  hide  their  diminished  heads*"  and  shrink  into 'comparative 
^significance  ?  Qat^in  justice  to  our  unfortunate  coptepopor 
jariqs,  we  must  observe*  that  thes*  ancient  votaiea  of,  tbe 
pluses  had  ripher  and  rarer  presents  with. which  to  court  the 
favour  of.  their  mistresses  ;  and  female  hearts  are  seldom  in- 
sensible,  tp;  flpch  efferiqg*.  Nor  can  we  blame  these  worthy 
old  gallants,  for  selecting  from  the.  boundless  field  of  unex- 
plored beap  ties,  spch  decorations  as  would  with  more.oer- 
iainty  attract  the  notice  and  favour  Qf  the  fair  objeots  of  their 
adoration.  From  the  abundant  profusion  of  these  costly  or- 
naments, there  frequently  resulted  much  carelessness  in  the 
selection,  and  little  eleganoe  in  the  mode  of  presenting  them: 
the  natural  consequence  of  which  was,  that  tbe  haughty 
nymphs  of  Parnassus  returned  the  negligence  of  their  vassals 
with.soorn,  and  withdrew  their  emilee  from  them  for  a  season; 
With  ns,  however, ,albeit  unaccustomed  to  sueh  offerings*  there 
i*  no  danger  of  these  writers  meeting  with  a  repulse.  .  Vfeeaa 
still  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  metal,  although  mush  of  the 
rude  ore beoooasiopally  attached  to  it*  The spirited,  ojd  g*a- 
tlemen  did  act  condescend  to  search  the.  records  ofantiquiiy; 
for  rules  by  which  they  were  to  be  guided  in  their  visits  to  P«r 
nassus;  nor  had  they  any  master  of  ceremonies  to  overly 
their  gestures,  and  regulate  their  movements.  .  With  thafcsp' 
of  independence,  which  is  of  genuine  British  growth,  they 
claimed  the  arbitrary  enactments  of  foreign  courts  of  c 
cismyand  reposed  with  the  most  undoubting  confidence 
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their  o*n  gwd  series,  and  downright  straight  forward  since* 
rtty.  But  the  daughters  ef  Apollo  are  not  more  free  frem  the 
s^rttrfoeqnetry,tban  «thef  ladies.  French  wit,  and  airs, 
And  graces,  wtrich  Charles  ll.  imported  in  his  train,  with  ran* 
•dry  other  mote  oMeettonaVIe  attendants,'  eontr ived  te  displace 
the  solid  and  sterling  qualities  of  their  predecessors,  from  the 
tftehtoeat  Which  they  had  hitherto  occupied.  Dry  den,  and 
Vrfor,  smd  Pope,  were  chiefly  influential  in  establishing 
the  supremacy  of  the  French  school.  But  I  And,  Sir,  I  am 
feeoomlng  insuppertably  doll ;  I  hate  not  yet  recovered  the 
sleepy  effects  of  last  night's  potation-*- Weil  then,  to  hasten  to 
a  close— -we  hare  thus  seen,  Sir,  onr  English  literature  in  its 
•earlier  years,  sesame  a  grave  and  dignified  appearance,  and 
stalk  forth  with  all  the  virtues,  and  a  few  of  the  defects,  which 
ooold  net  Aril  to  accompany  the  consciousness  of  its  own  in- 
trinsic merit    We  have  seen  it  in  its  subsequent  career,  stoop- 


ing hem  its  high  situation,  condescending -to  borrow-  the  ad<- 
ventitlous  aid  of  external  decoration,  and  adopting  much  of 
that  easy  and  'unrestrained  gracefulness  of  manner,  and  fine 
polish  of  sentiment,  for  which  the  French  style  of  that  age 
was  so  eminently  distinguished :  although  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned,  whether  the  vigour  of  the  national  genins  was  not 
relaxed,  amidst  this  accession  of  foreign  wit  and  polish.  It 
is  unquestionable,  however,  that  the  writers  of  both  these  pe- 
riods, have  exhibited  traits  of  the  most  powerful  genius,  irra- 
diated with  the  highest  beams  of  fancy,  and  borrowing  large* 
iy  from  the  rich  store-house  of  materials,  which  Nature  has 
provided  for  her  votaries.  These  great  men  have  established 
their  own  fame  on  an  imperishable  basis,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  left  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty;  to  those  of 
their  posterity,  who  should  aim  at  originality.    Our  natural 

Knios  has  been  obliged  to  assume  a  new  character,  more 
mble,  it  is  true,  but  not  less  interesting.  We  cannot  look 
for  the  massive  dignity  of  Epio  Poetry,  nor  for  those  lofty 
exertions  of  intellect,  which  rest  their  sole  claims  io  admira- 
tion on  the  naked  grandeur  of  the  sentiment;  but  there  is  one 
quality,  of  which  we  may  boast  as  peculiarly  our  0wn— I  al- 
lude to  the  accurate  delineation  which  modern  poetry  gives, 
of  the  manners,  and  incidents,  and  feelings  of  social  life. — 
The  great  outlines  of  physical  and  moral  nature,  had  already 
been,  sketched  by  faithful  and  powerful  hands— the  minute 
shading,  the  graceful  and  delicate  colouring,  were  still  want- 
ing to  complete  the  picture.  The  efforts  of  contemporary 
wrttess,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  accordingly  directed  to 
the  evolution  of  oharacter,  and  the  minuter  occurrences  of 
human  life*  They  take  delight  in  scrutinizing  the  inward 
workings  of  the  heart— in   laying  hold  of  some  particular 
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character,  dissecting  ita  component  features*  aid  exhibiting 
their  singular  combination*  They  frequently  trace  with 
masterly  skill,  the  influence  of  some  predominant  passion 
upon  the  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  hi  the  individual ;  and 
we  are  deeply  interested,  nay,  perhaps  not  a  little  gratified,  ia 
finding  ail  oar  long  cherished  habits,  oar  favourite  pursuits, 
oar  prejudices,  or  even  our  weaknesses,  thusacourately  poor* 
trayed,  through  all  their  shades  and  modifications.  Nor 
does  this  anatomy  of  human  feeling*,  require,  th*  tabest  or* 
der  of  intellect  to  accomplish ;  but  it  may  be  ejected  even  by 
inferior  talent,  if  accompanied  with  habits  of  quick  observe^ 
Hon,  great  sensibility,  and  a  vigorous  and  happy  style  of  ex- 
pression. Highly,  however,  ae  we  may  be  disposed  to  admire 
oar  own  ingenuity,  for  discovering  a  qew  field  of  poetical 
exertion,  and  for  the  achievements  that  have  been  perform* 
ad  in  it ;  candour  obliges  us  to  acknowledge,  that  even  here 
we  are  anticipated,  by  thai  great  painter  of  taaftaa  nassionsy 
Shakespeare — 

«  The  Ohrtw>*I>twnAttat— Mfaistrrt--who«n 
Through  each  too*  «£to*  hm^aSwi 

But  let  it  be  our  glory  to  follow  hi  the  steps  of  so  gr**t  a 
master* 

It  is  consolatory  to  reflect,  that  the-spirit  we  have  described 
ae  peculiar  to  the  present  age,  hi  indicative  of  the  progress  of 
the  human  tnind.— In  the  first  ages  of  society,  such  poetry 
could  not  have  had  existence— the  circumstances  of  social 
life  were  not  so  folly  developed-^humfttt  life  was  not  so  dig* 
&ified»  But  as  a  new  number  of  thai  Westminster  Review 
has  just  made  its  appearand  open  my  table,  to  which  my 
thoughts  and  eyes  have  been  most  wistfully  directed  for  gome 
minutes,  I  shall  not  hazard  any  more  observations,  8lr,  at 
present ;  but  conclude,  by  promising  yon  the  result  of  soma 
of  my  future  cogitations,  should  your  reception  of  this  paptfr 
hold  oat  to  me  any  encouragement*. 

NON-NfiMO. 


NIGHT  THOUGHT*. 

jilUKinDivainuitiiMnaiuMuiaCr  jrk  intr  iiMrni  wbosi  cimmmk  upjpjr 

JndrikMthoifcherwrfalwIgn  He  eterti  into  ej»  eadleei  hfc. 


A*4  wea^  man  to  tleep  enjoy  ■  An*  who  em  my,  If  dirk  or  bright 

A  ibort  rebate  from  every  pain.  ghat  mora  eternal  ahalt  ariaet 

V  hew  lite  death  ttiiaaam  appear* !  If  bearehryapleridtouri  bleat  oar  dfht, 

When  efl  our  woridlTMrmTcaMe,  OrheU^dHriTbonerajft^Mir^t* 

Andeer^lMbe*,«ndeirtUtaen  How  hlett,  that  Chrfetian  Hope  ftaijw 

8eemhoAMlnne^rtre*Mnffpeeoe!  lb  cheer  the dreeryjdoe«e/4eett7 

lot  how  nnB  rot   To-inortow*aUght  Attdta  the  derfco*  etifiett  hour. 

WeJt«mAi*^tonofta»#fcl*».  niMaMat*ti»t*C»al*arrfftl*. 
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SKETCHES 

or 

THE  HISTORY  AND  EFFECTS  OF  COMMERCE. 

Ma  1L-BAELY  HHBOftY. 

It  seems  to  be^the  common  opinion,  that  the  Arabians  were 
the  first  who  carried  on  any  kind  of  active  commerce,  and 
made  long  voyages,  in  order  to  transport  the  commodities  of 
other  countries  to  their  own ;  and  thence  to  send  them  to 
distant  places.  Arabia  is,  in  every  respect,  well  adapted  for 
the  residence  of  a  commercial  people.  Surrounded  almost 
on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  it  has  a  large  number  of  excellent  bar* 
bours,  and  at  an  early  period  was  very  populous.  We  iind, 
about  630 years  after  the  flood,*  that  the  Ishmaelite  merchants, 
who  sold  Joseph  in  Egypt,  carried  thither  spicery,  balm,  and 
myrrh.  Now  it  is  generally  admitted,  that,  except  the  last, 
Arabia  produced  none  of  these  commodities;  the  balm  Vis 
the  produce  of  Canaan,  and  the  spices  of  India.  The  mistake 
of  authors,  in  supposing  Arabia  to  have  originally  produced 
spice,  most  have  arisen  from  the  circumstances,  that  the  «er- 
ethants  of  that  country,  were,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  per- 
sons who  supplied  other :  nations  with  that  article.  The 
southern  Arabs,  indeed, appear  to  have. entirely  monopolised 
the  trade,  between  India  and.  the  Western  world,  from  the 
earliest  ages  till  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  Era,;  and 
it  was  not  till  this  channel  of  intercourse  was  completely 
closed,  by  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to,  the  East,  Indies, by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  they  ceased  ta  participate  large- 
ly in  the  profits  resulting  from  thia  lucrative  hraoah  pf  com- 
merce. It  Js  probable,  indeed,  that,  the  Arabians  were  a* 
mongstthefirst  discoverers  of  Indiana?  the  contiguity  of  the  two 
countries  rendered  the  navigation  between  them  comparatively 
easy,  and  the  harbours  on  the  Persian  Gulf  presented  many  fa- 
cilities. It  is  probable,  too,  though  the  discovery  is  attributed 
to  Hippalus,t  who  lived  many  centuries  after  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  that  the  Arabians  were  first  acquaint* 
ed  with  these  periodical  winds,  called  Monsoons,  which 
blow  with  such  regularity  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  attend- 
ing carefully  to  thfem,  and  setting  out  with  one  Monsoon, 
and  returning  with  that  which  blew  in  the  opposite  direction, 
they  might  accomplish  their  voyages  with  great  aafety  and 
much  facility. 
Next  lo  the  Arabians,  the  Egyptian*  were  early  distingeish- 
*  GtHttis,  c  87.  t.  85.  f  Robectaon'f  Divert  concerning  India,  p.  47. 
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ed  for  (heir  attention  to  commerce.  Warburton  says,  that 
"  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  Joseph,  the  people  of  Egypt 
Were  not  only  possessed  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  bat  most 
also  have  been  well  acquainted  with  most  of  its  luxuries — 
this  argues  the  long  standing  of  their  traffic."  But  whatever 
ground  there  may  be  for  this  conclusion,  from  the  account 
which  we  have  of  the  sale  and  consequent  enlargement  of 
Joseph,  there  is  little  room  to  believe,  that  the  Egyptians 
were  much  acquainted  with  naval  affairs,  before  the  time  of 
Sesostrte,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1300,  before  Christ, 
or  that  even  afterwards,  for  many  centuries,  they  deserve  to 
be  ranked  among  the  commercial  nations.  It  has  indeed 
been  said,  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  most  ancient  naviga- 
tors ;  the  only  reason  for  which  opinion  is,  that  "  a  nation  so 
wise  could  not  be  blind  to  the  advantages  of  commerce  t"  But 
it  is  certain,  that  the  Egyptians*  abhorred  the  sea,  and  all  the 
fish  bred  in  it,  because  the  dead  body  of  their  god  Osiris,  had, 
according  to  their  mythology ,  been  thrown  into  its  waves.  So  ~ 
fdr,  indeed,  were  they  the  dupes  of  this  blind  superstition, 
that  they  would  not  even  speak  to  seamen,  who  were  an 
abomination  in  their  sight.  No  merchant  vessel  of  the  E- 
gyptians,  we  find,  ever  sailed  to  any  foreign  part  before  the 
time  of  Sesostris,  but  their  trade  was  entirely  conducted  by 
the  people  of  other  nations. 

A  similar  mistake  has  long  prevailed  with  respect  to  the 
Hebrews.  During  the  peaceful  reign  of  Solomon,  they  had 
indeed  some  naval  transactions,  and  derived  immense  riches 
from  the  voyages  to  Ophir  and  Tarshisb.  But  their  trade  at 
any  other  period  of  their  history  was  very  low,  if  it  might  be 
said  to  have  at  all  existed.  Josephus,  whose  authority  is  de- 
cisive on  such  points,  asserts,  that  "  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
being  remote  from  the  sea,  were  content  with  the  produce  of 
their  own  fertile  soil,  and  did  not  go  from  home  in  quest  of 
riches  and  conquests."! 

The  Phenicians  may  be  considered  as  the  first  people  who 
erected  a  standing  naval  power,  and  who  made  commerce 
and  navigation  their  principal  pursuits.  The  exact  time  in 
which  Sidon,  the  ancient  capital  of  Phenicia,  was  founded, 
does  not  seem  to  be  correctly  ascertained.  According  to  the 
best  accounts,!  it  was  at  best  2200  years  before  Christ  Its 
vibration  had  nothing  very  inviting ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  industry  and  activity  of  its  inhabitants,  it  might  have  con- 
tinued one  of  those  obscure  places,  which  pass  unnoticed  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Phenicia  was  a  narrow  tract  of 
country,  confined  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by 

•  Plutarch  Sjnopdi,  L  8.  f  Josephus,  Jewish  Antiq.  voL  1.  p.  179. 

*  Plm.  III*.  Hill  1.06**86.    Piodor.  Sfc.J.16. 
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the  range  of  mountains  called  Lebanon,  and  was,  in  no  re- 
spect calculated,  from  the  nature  of  its  soil,  to  afford  support 
to  a  large  number  of  inhabitants.  Here,  however,  in  a  region 
so  inhospitable,  the  genius  of  the  early  settlers  established  a 
naval  power,  which  for  ages  was  possessed  of  the  universal 
command  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  time  when  Tyre,  after- 
wards regarded  as  the  capital  of  Pbenicia,  was  founded,  seems 
to  be  much  disputed.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
four  cities  in  Phenicia  bearing  the  name  of  Tyre,  and  hence 
ftiay  have  arisen  much  of  the  confusion  with  respect  to  the 
Origin  of  the  one  which  afterwards  became  so  famous.  Sop* 
posing  it  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  four,  its  commence* 
ment  may  be  fixed  about  the  year  1689,  before  Christ  ;*  and, 
though,  for  many  ages,  it  was  inferior  to  Sidon,  it  afterwards 
became  the  most  celebrated  city  in  the  world.  By  a  policy 
well  adapted  to  her  circumstances,  Tyre  bent  her  whole  ex* 
ertion  to  the  extension  of  trade,  and  not  only  by  her  own 
Manufactures,  but  bv  the  goods  which  she  transported  from 
one  country  to  another,  she  acquired  immense  riches.    The 

Srophet's  laoguaget  concerning  her,  is  supported  by  every 
ling  on  record.  "  She  is  the  mart  of  nations,'1  and,  "  the 
crowning  city,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose  traffickers 
are  the  honourable  of  the  earth.0 

The  manufactures  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  appear  to  have  been 
much  superior  to  any  thing  then  known  in  the  world.  The 
early  Greek  poets  constantly  refer  every  thing  curious  or 
elegant  in  dress  and  furniture  to  those  cities.  Homer,  in 
Mentioning  a  gold  necklace  set  with  amber,  adds,  that  the 

{person  who  had  it  was  a  Phenician ;  and,  in  speaking  of  a 
ilver  bowl  of  most  curious  workmanship,  says — "  For  Si* 
donian  artists  made  it,  and  Phenicians  brought  it  over  the 
tea."  When  Hecuba  also  is  represented  as  offering  the 
Richest  of  her  gifts  to  Minerva,  she  selects  a  veil  from  her 
ttbres,  of  the  works  of  the  Sidonian  women.  Of  the  superior 
abilities  of  the  Phenicians  as  a  commercial  people,  a  better 
proof  cannot  be  given,  than  the  extent  of  their  navigation, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  Colonies  which  they  founded.  The 
Mediterranean  and  Persian  seas  were  covered  with  their  fleets; 
and  even  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  then  regarded  as  the  oonfinee 
of  the  world,  did  not  presenta  sufficient  obstacle  to  their  daring 
Intrepidity.  Even  Britain,  at  that  time  so  little  known,  afford- 
ed them  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  the  ooatte  of 
Africa  were  visited  by  their  fleets. 
On  the  best  established  and  most  powerful  colonies  of  Tyre, 

•  M*cpherionAiuutli,ofCom.  r.  l.  p.  4S.        f  I«Wt*S**|*»' 
*  Mtcpfano*,  *tL  1,  p.  la 


w*  GaHfaBM,  which  was  probably  built  about  50  years  bfifbm 
the  distraction  of  Troy,  or  about  120  yean  after  the  creation 
gf  Solomon's  Temple;*  for,  notwithstanding  the  authority 
of  Virgil,  Dido  appears  to  have  come  to  it  906  years  after  its 
foundation,  or  about  868  B.  C  The  situation  of  Carthage 
was  particularly  favourable  to  commerce.  It  was  bqilt  oo  a 
small  peninsula,  projecting  into  a  Bay  which  formed  two  ex* 
eellent  harbours,  one  on  each  side  of  the  town,  almost  at  asi 
equal  distance  from  each  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
bad  thet  farther  advantage  of  being  built  on  that  point  of 
Africa  which  stretches  towards  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Italy*  It 
was  thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  all  the  accessible  shores  of 
t(ie  then  known  world,  tod  was  far  from  the  lseighboorhoad 
of  any  power  capable. of  restraining  its  growth.  Behind  it 
lay  a  richly  cultivated  country,  which  supplied  its  inhabitants 
ip  great  abundance  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  its  trade 
and  eojnmeroe  plentifully  administered  to  the  cravings  of 
luxury.  With  these  advantages,  it  is  not  sdrprislnfe  that  Garth* 
age  became  powerful.  Accordingly,  in  a  short  time  after  they 
were  sufieienrtly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  their  neighbours; 
the  Carthaginians  became  masters  of  Spain,  and  established 
Colonies  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  places  which  it  required  all 
the  power  of  Rome  to  wrest  from  them.  Our  information, 
indeed,  With  respect  to  the  commeroe  of  Carthage,  is  com- 
paratively meagre,  being  furnished  by  the  Romans,  whose 
policy  it  was  to  conceal  or  destroy  the  greatness  of  others* 
Tot  they  admit  the  greatness  of  the  Carthaginian  power,  and 
represent  it  as  wholly  derived  from  oommeree,  to  which  every 
thing  else  was  rendered  subservient.  Indeed,  when  the  Car* 
thaginians  changed  their  policy,  and  beeame  ambitious  of 
conquest,  they  quickly  sunk  from  that  eminence  to  which  they 
bad  been  raised,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  nation  more 
powerful  in  war. 

We  thus  see  the  excellence  of  a  Phenioian  colony  abovd 
every  other  formed  in  early  times,  and  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  commercial  establishments.  The  system  of  Colonise* 
tion  universally  adopted  among  the  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  by  violence,  and  to  have  been 
throughout  a  system  of  deprivation  and  spoliation^  But  the 
ease  was  very  different  with  the  colonies  from  Pheoioia.— 
When  the  country  appeared  too  confined  to  contain  the  in* 
creasing  population,  a  society  was  formed,  consisting  of  opo> 
lent  and  intelligent  merchants,  ingenious  manufacturers,  and 
skilful  artisans,  who,  by  mutual  consent,  agreed  to  emigrate 
from  their  country,  and  form  a  settlement  without  violence, 

•  Josephns,  contra  Anion,'  LI.  f  See  Mitford't  Greece,  toL  1.  c  5.  tec.  S. 
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io  whatever  place  they  thought  best  ad^pWdfor  1Mb 
sion  of  their  trade.    In  their  new*  situation,  the  Colonists 
were  not  nnmindfnl  of  their  native  country,  with  which  they 
maintained  a  regular  correspondence*  and  shared  the  profits 
of  their  new  commerce.    The  Carthaginians  exhibited  nsptrit 
of  enterprise  in  their  commercial  undertakings  and  in  dia- 
ooreries,  which  was  not  equalled  for  many  centuries  after* 
wards  fay  any  other  nation.    They  fitted  ont  several  fleets 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  and  they  extended  their 
commercial  connections  not  only  over  the  Mediterranean, 
hut  even. beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and*  made  voyages 
along  the  shores  of  the  Chrter  Sea,  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was 
then  denominated.  One  of  the  places  to  which  they  constantly 
went  was  the  Gftsftferifce,  or.  Scilly  Isles,  wbicb  lie;  off  the 
eoetft  of  Cornwall,  in  England.    These  islands,  bad  been  visit* 
ed  by  the  Tyrians,  and  afterwards  by' the  Phefcioian  icolony 
of  Cadiz;  and  a  lucrative  trade  of  t|n  and  lead,*  the  produce 
of  the  Islands,  had:  been  carried  on  with  the  natives  for  aeon* 
siderable  time  before  Carthage  had  acquired  otneh  reputation 
hi  maritime  affairs  J .  No  sooner,  however,  had  she  consolidated 
her  power,  tad  called  into  notion  the  energies  With  which  her 
commerce  supplied  her  citizens,  than  they  directed  their  at* 
.ftsntien  to  the  trade  wtthf  Britain  for  tin.    In  the  account  of 
the  voyage  of  Bimlldo,  about  610  B.  CM  we  find,  mention  made 
not  only  of  Albion,  but  of  Ireland  and  Scotland*    Himtfoo  is 
mid  to  have  arrived  in  four  months  from,  the  time,  he  set  oat 
on  his  voyage,  at  the  Oshymnide*  isles,  "  which  were  distant 
about  two  days  sailing  from  the  large  and  saored  blea  of  the 
Hibernians,  near  which  was  the  island  of  Albion*  *  In  theee 
islands  he  found  copious  mines  of  tin  and  lead,  and. a  high 

Sirited  commercial  people,  who  used  boats  covered  with  leer 
en".  Thus  early  had  Commerce  taught  men  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  and  had  established  a  bond  of  connection 
between  distant  countries. 

-  The  Greeks  were  so  attached  to  military  affairs,  that  they 
deemed  trade  and  manufactures  degrading  to  freemen*  Nay, 
while  it  was  not  thought  unbecoming  in  a  Prince  to  be  a 
shepherd,  or  a  carpenter,  or  to  engage  in  menial  services  for 
supplying  his  own  necessities,  to  be  a  merchant  for  gain  -  was 
regarded  as  contemptible.  Even  a  pirate  was  a  more  respect* 
able  character.  At  first  the  trade  of  Greece  was  carried  on 
entirely  by  the  Phenioians :  but  under  Alexander  the  Great, 
especially  after  the  capture  of  Tyre,  the  policy  changed* 
That  great  conqueror,  who  combined  more  political  wisdom 
in  his  plans,  than  is  commonly  supposed,  having  been  struck 
with  the  Immense  power  of  the  Tyrians,  arising  solely  from 

•  Macphmon,  toL  i.  p.  U. 
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theffr  trade,  adopted  the  idea  of  consolidating  ihe  vast  empire 
which  he  founded,  by  the  ties  of  com&ercial  relations.    His 
own  expedition  to  India,  contributed  at  once  to  the  discovery 
of  new  regions,  and  the  extension  of  trade.    He  himself  sail* 
ed  down  the  river  Indns,  and  on  the  head  of  the  Delta,  at  it* 
month,  founded  a  city,  known  at  this  day  by  the  name  6f 
Tatta,  which  was  long  a  principal  emporium  of  trade*    He 
opened  tip  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which 
had  been  obstructed  by  the  blind  policy  of  the  Oriental  chiefs ; 
and  constructed  at  Babylon,  though  it  was  an  inland'  city, 
a  harbour  capable  of  containing  1000  ships.    He  despatched 
his  fleet  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  from  Indus  to  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulph ;  and  formed  plans  of  commercial  inter* 
course  with  Arabia,  which  were  stopped  by  his  sudden  death; 
In  the  course  of  his  short  career,  he  built  70  towns  in  sitae* 
tions  favourable  to  commerce,  which  be  intended  to  be  cen- 
tres of  attraction  and  union  to  his  vast  empire.    As  the  site 
of  a  city,  which  should  at  onoe  be  the  capital  of  his  domini- 
ons, and  the  chief  emporium  of  trade,  he  fixed  at  first  on  the 
southern  part  of  Arabia ;  but  at  last  preferred  the  Western  or 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  he  founded  the  celebrated 
Alexandria.     Its  situation  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, gave  it  the  command  of  the  trade  of  the  world, 
but  especially  of  that  to  India,  which  was  then  the  principal 
object  of  ambition,  and  which  it  was  long  the  policy  of  the 
Egyptian  Princes  to  cherish.    Ptolemy  Philadeiphus  intend- 
ed io  cut  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  to  connect  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea ;  but  from  an  apprehension  that 
the  sea  was  higher  than  the  land,  and  that  if  a  canal  was 
formed  it  would  deluge  the  country,  he  abandoned  the  de- 
sign.    But  he  built  the  town  of  Berenice  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  became  the  great  depot  of  goods  from 
India.    The  vessels  from  India  to  Berenice,  usually  left  Ziz6- 
rns,  the  principal  place  of  trade  on  the  northern  part  of  Ma- 
labar, and  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Persia,  touched  at  Cape 
Rassalgate,  and  proceeded   to  Berenice.    The  goods  were 
thence  conveyed  overland  to  Coptos  in  Lower  Egypt,  a  dis- 
tance of  258  miles,  through  the  desart  of  Tbebais,  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  water,  and  which  could  only  be  travers- 
ed by  the  camel,  the  beast  of  burden  provided  in  a  peculiar 
manner  for  these  regions.    Coptos  being  within  three  miles 
of  the  Nile,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  navigable  ca- 
nal,  the  goods  were  conveyed  by  water  upwards   of  300 
miles,  to  Alexandria,  whence  they  were  circulated  over  the 
world.    This  continued  to  be  the  only  method  of  communica- 
tion between  the  East  and  West,  upwards  of  850  years,  as 
long  as  Egypt  remained  an  independent  kingdom. 

3t 
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The  spirit  of  Romah  policy  was  unfavourable  to  coalmen*. 
We  may  judge  of  the  prevalent  feeling  en  the  subject,  from 
the  words  of  Cicero,  to  his  son—"  All  retail. trade  is  sordid, 
and  merchandise  on  a  small  scale,  is  not  much  better.  Bat 
the  merchant  who  imports  from  every  quarter  large  quanti- 
ties of  goods,  and  distributes  them  to  the  public  without  false- 
hood, is  not  much  to  be  blamed;  and,  if  after  making  a  for- 
tune he  retires  fom  trade  to  the  country,  he  may  with  great 
propriety  even  be  praised.'*  Maqy  events  in  Roman  history 
rather  retarded  commerce,  especially  the  extinction  of  Car- 
thage ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  which 
-had  for  a  long  time  conducted  the  principal  trade  of  Greece, 
and  was  early  denominated  the  Wealthy.  Another  great  em- 
porium of  trade,  that  fell  a  sacrifice-to  the  same  ambition  and 
rapacity,  was  Cadiz,  which  was  at  one  time  the  rival  of  Alex- 
andria, and  inferior  in  magnificence  only  to  Rome,  After 
it  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  the  principal  trade  of  the  Me- 
diterrauean  became  extinct.  The  chief  branoh  of  trade 
among  the  Romans,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  -occupied  with  the  conveyance  of  corn  and  other 
provisions,  to  the  all-devouring  capital.:  for  which  purpose 
the  Emperor  himself  acted  as  Commissary  General*  Bat 
though  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  was  always  thus  em- 
ployed^ this  limited  traffic  soarcely  deserved  the  appellation  of 
-commerce.  Under  some  of  the  Emperors,  a  considerable 
trade  was  carried  en  with  India,  to  supply  the  oapital  with 
luxuries,  especially  silks,  spices,  and  precious  stones*  A 
.great  number  of  ships  sailed  regularly  from  the  Red  Seats 
India ;  and  the  goods  which  they  brought  back  were  carried 
over  land,  either  to  Palmyra,  or  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  and 
•afterwards  forwarded  by  the  usual  channels. 

Commerce  was  occasionally  encouraged  by  Imperial  Edict*, 
.particularly  some  passed  by  Antoninus  Pius,  declaring  that 
"  shipwrecked  merchandise  should  belong  entirely  to  the 
lawful  owners,  without  any  interference  from  the  officers  of 
the  Exchequer :  and  ordering  those  who  plundered  wrecks 
to  be  severely  punished."  A  celebrated  work  published  by 
Antoninus,  would  also  have  been  favourable  to  commercial 
pursuits :  the  "  Itinerary,"  a  selection  of  the  most  authentic 
topographical  accounts  of  the  roads  and  harbours  throughout 
the  empire ;  but  such  was  the  declining  spirit  of  the  age, 
that  it  was  scarcely  noticed,  till  the  researches  of  later  times 
brought  it  to  light.  The  Geography  of  Strabo,  published  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  a  similar  tendency ;  but  still  more, 
a  work  that  appeared  a  century  after,  "the  Perlplas  of  the 
Red  Sea,*'  which  communicated  much  information  concern- 
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hrg  the  places  chiefly  visited  by  trading  vessels.* — Voyages  of 
discovery  were  occasionally  undertaken  by  the  Romans,  but 
they  were  not  directed  to  commercial  objects.  Under  Au- 
gustus, a  fleet  explored  the  coasts  of  the  north  sea,  as  for  as 
Scaw,  the  most  northern  point  of  Denmark :  but  the  chief 
object  in  view  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  Germany,  the 
conquest  of  which  was  contemplated;  The  celebrated  voy- 
age of  discovery  round  the  British  islands,  under  Agricola, 
had  similar  objects  in  view.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  the  first  allusion  to  London  occurs ;  which  is 
pointed  out  by  Tacitus,t  as  eminently  distinguished  for  mer- 
chandise and  commerce.  H— . 
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Daring  •  Week's  Saturnalia,  in  the*  Summers  of  1883  and  84 :  by  J.  M.,  Schoolmaster* 
in  the  Pariah  of  Dnimsaillach. 

No.  IL~AHMAGH-THE  ABBEY. 

Tristrem  Shandy  observes,  in  his  life  and  opinions,  that 
"  when  a  man  sits  down  to  write  a  history,  though  it  be  but 
the  History  of  Jack  Hickerthrift  or  Tom  Thumb :  he  knows 
no  more  than  his  heels  what  lets  and'  confonnded  hinder- 
ances,  he  is  to  meet  with  in  his  way."  As  a  sentimental  tra-. 
veller,  I  find  myself  much  in  the  same  situation.  Like  the 
historiographer,  I  have  various  "  accounts  to  reconcile ; 
anecdotes  to  pick  up;  inscriptions  to  make  out;  stories  to 
weave  in,  and  traditions  to  sift ;"  but,  thank  God,  "  no  per- 
sonages to  call  upon  ;  no  panegyrics  to  paste  up  at  this  door, . 
nor  pasquinades  at  that."  From  all  these  latter  circum- 
stances, I  am  even  more  exempt  than  the  man  and'  bis  mule, , 
^io  borrow  another  illustration  from  the  same  right,  merry 
Author)  who  drives  his  course  straight  forward  'from  Rome 
to  Loretto ;  I  have-not  even  a  mule  to  care  for.  I  would  not 
however,  have  it  supposed,  that  I  am  one  of  those  solitary 
Isolated  beings,  who,  if  utter  contempt* of  the  animals  of  the 

•  The  Author  of  this  work  is  not  known.  Some  here  ascribed  it  to  Atriaii*  and « 
others  to  different  early  writers;  out,  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  author,  whoever  he  • 
may  be,  was  an  Egyptian  Greek,  a  MvigatOT  and  am  It  contains 

s  very  accurate  description  of  the  harbours,  coasts,  &e.  of  that  sea*  as  far  as  the  south*  ' 
«rn  extremity  of  India,  which  is  either  given  from  actual  observation,  or  from  well  au-  . 
thenticated  accounts  of  others.  It  may  be  observed,  that  under  the  term  Erythrean  Lea, , 
the  author  comprehends  thatpart  of  the  ocean  between  Africa  and  India,  and  apparently  - 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  He  affirms  also,  that  the  "  unexplored  ocean  extends  south  till  it  - 
joins  the  Atlantic"  This  is.  an  important  fact,  and  one,  which  if  it  had  been  suffici- .' 
eatly  attended  to,  might  havd  led  to  some  of  the  discoveries  of  later  times, 
f  Au»U  14*88. 
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same  species  they  are  forced  to  herd  with,  stalk  sullenly 
through  the  crowd  "  among  them  but  not  of  them  "  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  adopted  the  maxim  of  the  old  m*n  in 
Terence :— "  Homo  sum  et  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto" 
t  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  my  neighbours  ;  and  I  love 
to  see  them  happy  even  in  folly.  But  with  as  much  modesty 
as  is  requisite  in  this  "  Age  of  Bronze,"  I  would  wish  to  in- 
sinuate by  this  affectation  of  recklessness,  my  own  indepen- 
dence of  principle  and  unbiassed  rectitude  of  opinion.  Heir 
to  a  plentiful  fortune  (I  was  left  the  whole  world  for  an  in- 
heritance) I  can  have  no  inducement  to  soak  np,  as  Shake- 
speare has  it,  the  face  of  any  man  ;  and  I  am  too  fond  of  my 
own  opinion,  to  part  with  it  for  that  of  another. 

Though  I  made  it  a  point  to  pass  three  days  in  the  Epteoo- 

Eal  metropolis  of  Ireland,  and  though  I  visited  alt  "  the 
lions"  of  the  place,  my  observations  have  been  too  much  on 
the  surface  of  things,  to  afford  any  satisfactory  information. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  except  an  hour's  lounge  in  the 
library,  or  an  occasional  saunter  in  the  grave-yard,  there  are 
few  circumstances  connected  with  my  sojourn  there,  which 
have  taken  any  lasting  hold  on  my  recollection.    Instead  of 
staring  about  with  idle  curiosity  in  the  streets,  with  Stuart's 
History  under  my  arm — I  climbed,  with  a  small  volume  of 
his  poems  in  my  pocket,  to  the  "  pine-crown'd  hill  of  Mox- 
na,    to  enjoy  the  noble  and  extensive  prospect.    And  should 
it  ever  be  my  lot  to  be  there  again  of  a  fine  summer's  evening, 
I  would  rather  resume  my  mossy  seat,  and  look  around  *n 
the  rich  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  that  in  undulating  circles 
adorns  the  landscape,  and  watch  the  lights  and  shadows  grow- 
ing mellower  and  fainter,  until  the  whole  clair-obscore,  blended 
in  all  its  softness  and  purity,  at  last  mingles  with  the  hoes  of, 
heaven ;  where  the  blue  lights  of  the  mountain,  and  the  djm 
waters  of  the  lake,  are  scarce  distinguishable  from  the  cloud?. 
I  would  rather  look  at  these,  I  repeat,  at  the  twilight  hour, 
and  "  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,"  than  dissipate 
by  a  minuter  investigation,   the  illusions  that  distance  *nd 
romance  can  throw  over  the  dullest  prospect.    Were  I  thd* 
on  the  market  evening,  I  would  rather  look  ^own  op.Ahe 
handsome  houses  of  the  neat  little  city ;  its  gravelled  walks 
and  well-flagged  foot-ways ;  and  centemptate  from  a  dfetatfee, 
the  bustling  regularity  of  its  immense  mart,  than  find,  on  a 
closer  inspection,  that  all  this  good  order  is  the  result  of  that 
despotism  so  common  in  franchfsed  towns,  and  which  J  most 
heartily  detest  in  theory,  hpw  "beneficial  soever  it  qaay  be  in 
practice.    Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  I  bad%stod  for  tio  other 
monument  of  Robinson,  than  the  splendid  library,,  in  which 
more  than  twelve  thousand  volrtnes  have  been  thrown  open 
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to  the  world,  by  the  princely  omnifioenoe  of  that*  generous 
Prelate.     I  would,  not  then  have  undergone  the  mortification 
Of  being  shown,  iaa  corner  of  the  Cathedral,  a  paltry  bust, 
torhieh,  although  iu  epHe  of  its  broken  nose  it  reflect*  Consid- 
erable credit  on  the  artist,  is  at  once  a  monbment  of  some 
beggarly  Relative's  parsimony,  and  of  the  utter  ingratitude  of 
a  place,  which  this  singular  man  raised  from  a  few  mud 
oabins,  to  a  handsome  and  populous  city. 
-  Moreover,  should  a  simple  and  nameless  traveller  ever 
wander  that  way,  I  would  advise  him  to  be  content  with  the 
view,  of  the  palace  and  its  grounds,  as  they  are  seen  in  fine 
perspective  from  the  Observatory  Hill.    From  the  toads  of 
the  Cathedral  also,  he  may  command  an  almost  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  demesne,  with  its  groves,  terraces,  and  pleasure 
grounds,  rising  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  an  English  landscape ; 
and  this,  without  exposing  himself  to  a  repulse  at  the  gate,  or 
perhaps  running  the  risk  of  a  proseoutiou  for  felony,  6s  I  did. 
I  had  made  application  at  the  porter's  lodge  for  admittance, 
bat  bting-able  to  show  no  other  business  than  mete  curiosity, 
I  received  a  denial.    As  the  grounds  bad'  been  church  pro- 
perty ever  since  St.  Patrick  lived  in  Na  Fearta,  I  tiled  what 
the  offer  of  money  would  effect;  but  the  man  was  too  honest, 
or  I  was  not  rich  enough  to  bribe  him.    However,  as  I  hap* 
posed  at  the  time  to  be  seized  with  a  sort  of  antiquarian 
mmnioy  the  ivyed  ruins  of  an  old  Abbey  proved  too  tempting 
a  sight  for  my  prudence  to  withstand.    In  less  than  half  an 
hour,  I  was  sitting  by  the  Well  of  St.  Bride,  panting  for 
breath,  and  rubbing  a  sprained  ankle.   After  slaking  my  thirst 
at  this  fount  of  the  sweetest  wafer  I  ever  drank,  and  blessing 
the  bones  of  the  good  little  Saint  at  whose  prayer  it  is  said 
first  to  have  flowed,  {  sauntered  down  the  avenue  which  led 
to  the  Abbey.    In  spite  of  my  puritanic  principles,  I  felt  a 
sort  of  religious  awe,  and  looked  with  something  like  reve- 
rence'on  the  ivy-olasped  walls  of  the  mined  pile,  and  on  the 
shattered  shafts  of  its  fine  Gothic  windows,  which,  in  many* 
places,  bore  the  traces  of  that  calamitous  fire,  with  which, 
says  Camden,  "  The  church  and  city  of  Armagh  were  so 
foully  defaced  by  the  rebel  Shane  O'Neale,  that  they  lost  all 
their  ancient  glory";  and  nothing  remaioeth  at  this  day  but  a 
few  wattled  cottages*  with  the  ruinous walls  of  a  monastery, 
priory,  and  the  primate's  palace."    I  sat  down  on  a  broken 
tomb-stone,  (for  even  within  the  last  fifty  years  this  place  had 
been  used  as  a  borying-ground,)  and  ww  about  to  fall  into  a 
most  delightful  train  of  musing  on  the  mutability  of  human 
things,  when  my  reverie  was  broken  in  upon  most  unceremo- 
niously.   It  was  not  tbojusiliDg  flight  of  several  hundred 
little  birds  I  had  roused. from  their  lurking  places  among  the 
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iry,  and  which  rising  ever  oty  heed  almost  darkened  the  air j 
nor  the  wild  scream  of  some  herons,  which  the  noise  of  these 
little  flatterers  had  awakened  from  their  nests,  on  the  tops  of 
the  tall  trees  that  crown  the  terrace  walk.  It  was  none  of 
these  somewhat  poetic  interruptions  that  disturbed  me ;  bat 
the  vile  unromantto  clamour'  of  a  huge  sow,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  the  peace  among  a  litter  of  young  ones  !•  I  started 
up,  and  examining  the  other  side  of  the  rain;  I  found  it 
tenanted  by  a  round  score  of  stall-fed  oxen,  swine  innumer- 
able, and  all  sorts  of  live  stock.  These,  though  they  may  be 
as  useful  animals  in  their  day  and  generation  as  any  of  the 
old  drones  that  once  inhabited  these  cloisters,  couid  form  no 
groupe  in  either  fore  or  back  ground  of  the  grand  picture  of 
romanoe  which  I  was  mentally  sketching,  I  left  off  my  em- 
ployment in  much  the  same  blessed  temper  as  the  irritated 
pedagogue  in  the  play,  when  he  declares,  that  were  he  in 
school,  "  he  would  flog  right  and  left  about  hinu"  Now,  by 
the  immortal  memory  of  John  Knox,  were  the  Abbey  sMU 
looking  down  in  all  its  monastic  grandeur,  and  were  I  skulk- 
Ing  round  its  confines  the  meanest  of  its  serfs,  I  would  render 
just  as  muoh  internal  homage  to  a  good  looking  bullock  as  to 
any  of  its  inmates.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Paschal, 
and  one  or  two  other,  I  have  little  respect  for  any  shaven 
head  that  ever  .wore  a  cowl;  not  even  exempting  the  old 
Royal  dotard  whom  Robertson  makes  suoh  a  fuss  about,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  he  preferred  the  amusement  of  pulling  the 
Friars  of  St  Justus  out  of  their  beds  at  four  in  the  morning, 
to  that  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe*  But  there  was  an 
air  of  desolate  and  ruined  majesty  in  all  I  had  first  looked  at, 
that  excited  feelings  of  pity  and  veneration  :  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  associate  them  with  the  common  place  idea*  which  the 
innocent  brutes  unconsciously  excited. 

As  the  following  traditionary  tale  is  intimately  connected 
with,  these  ruins,  it  is  here  offered  without  further  apology : — 

SHANE    DYMAS'    DAUGHTER. 

It  wis  the  era  of  holy  St  Bride, 

Hie  Abbey  bells  were  ringing, 
And  the  meek-ey'd  nuns  at  eventide, 

The  vesper  hymns  wt 


Alone,  by  the  well  of  good  St  Bride, 

A  novice  fair  was  kneeling; 
And  there  seem'd  not  o'er  her  soul  to  gli<*v 

One  «  shade  of  earthly  feeling.*' 

For  ne'er  did  that  clear  and  sainted  well, 

Reflect  from  its  crystal  water, 
A  form  more  fair  than  the  shadow  that  fell 

From  O'NSall's  lovely  daughter. 
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Her  eye  was  blight  as  the  blue  < 

And  beaming  with  devotion; 
Her  bosom  fair  as  the  foam  on  the  wave 
Of  Erin's  rotting  ocean. 

Yet  O !  forgive  her  that  starting  tear: 

From  home  and  kindred  riven, 
Fair  Kathleen,  many  a  long,  long  year. 

Mutt  be  the  Bride  of  Heron?1  ^ 

Her  beads  were  told,  and  the  moonlight  ahone 

Sweetly  on  Callan  Water,  -^^ 

When  her  path  was  cross'd  by  a  holy  nun  *— 
«  Benedicite,  fair  daughter!" 

Fair  Kathleen  started— well  did  she  know— 

O  what  will  not  love  discover! 
Her  country's  scourge,  and  her  father's  ft*— 

'Twas  the  voice  of  her  Saxon  lover.     ~~" 

«  Raymond!''—'  Oh  bush,  my  Kathleen  dear. 
•My  path's  beset  with  danger;    "WWQ1"' 

•  But  cast  not,  love,  those  looks  of  fear 

*  Upon  thy  daravhair'd  stranger. 

•  My  red  roan  steed 'sin  yon  Culdee  grove, 

«  My  berk  is  out  at  see,  love! 

•  Mybo&t  is  moored  in  the  ocean  core  a— 

'  Then  haste  away  with  me,  lore. 

•  My  father  has  sworn  my  hand  shall  be 
'  To  Sidney's  daughter  given; 

•  And  thine,  to-morrow,  will  offer  thee 

'  A  sacrifice  to  Heaven. 

-  Bui*wm*  my  l0Te»  ****  with  me! 

.'  The  breese  to  the  west  is  blowing; 
«  And  thither,  across  the  dark  blue  sea, 

'  Are  England'sbravest  going,* 

'  To  h  land,  where  the  breeze  from  the  orange  bowers. 
■  Comes  over  the  Exile's  sorrow,       ^^  ^^ 
'  Like  the  tight-wing'd  dreams  of  his  etriy  hours. 

*  Or  his  hope  of  a  happier  morrow. 

•  And  there,  in  some  valley's  loneliness, 

'  By  wood  and  monntain  shaded, 
'  We'll  live  in  the  light  of  wedded  Mfr% 
'  Till  the  lamp  oflife  bended. 

4  There,  never  the  holiest  ties  of  life 

*  By  tyranny  were  riven  5 

•  Nor  bigotry  raised  the  dagger  knife, 

'  To  stab-through  love5f  HeaveZ 

'  Then  thither  with  me,  my  Kathleen,  fly  I 

•The  storms  oflife  we'll  weather, 
<  Tm  in  bliss  beneath  the  western  sky, 

'  We  live,  love,  die  together.!'— 

"  Die  Saxon  now !  "—At  Oat  fiend  Hce  yell 
An  hundred  swords  are  gleaming: 


Down  tolmbblins  stream  from  the  tainted  w»IL 
His  heart's  bestt,—  - '  ^ 


is  streaming, 

In  vain  does  he  doff  the  hood  so  white, 
•  And  vain  Iris  falchion  flashing : 

totb»M^m«tofVh^iiiU,bytoWtJt«Bal^h. 
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His  la*  i 
Hi*  lift  blood  on  the  water, 


Vain,  vain,  was  the  ehidd  of  that  hreast  of  mow ! 

In  nun  that  eye  beseech'd  them : 
Through  his  Kathleen'*  heart,  the  murderous  blow, 

Too  deadly  aimed;  has  reach'*  trim. 

The  spirit  fed  «*h  there*  red  Wood, 

Fast  gushing  from  her  bosom  :— 
The  blast  of  death  has  blighted  the  bod 

Of  Erin's  loveliest  blossom  1 

♦  •  •  ♦ 

'Tis  mom:— An  the  deepest  doubt  and  dread, 

The  gloomy  hours  are  roDmg : 
No  sound  save  the  requiem  from  the  dead, 

Or  knell  of  the  death-bell  tolling. 

'TU  dead  of  night:— not  a  sound  is  beard, 

Ante  from  the  night  wind  sighing; 
Or  the  mournful  moan,  of  the  midnight  hardy 

To  yon  pale  planet  crying* 

Who  names  the  name  of  his  nrarderM  child  ? 

What  spears  to  the  moon  are  glancing? 
'Tis  the  rengerul  ery  of  Shane  Dymas  wild,* 

Hit  boanoht-men  advancing. 

Saw  ye  that  cloud  o'er  the  moonlight  cast, 

Fire  from  its  Meekness  breaking?  ' 
•  Heard  ye  that  cry  o»  the  midnight  blast*— 
1  he  voice  of  terror  shrieking?  - 

'Tis  the  fire  from  Ardssillach'sf  wfllow'd  height, 

Tower  and  temple  falling ; 
'Us  the  groan  ct  death,  and  the  cry  of  fright 

From  monks  for  met cy  calling ! 

■<** 

t  "  The  height  of  WIDows,"  the  indent  naiaa  of  Armagh. 
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Tub  genus  Mu*  contains  nearly  fifty  species.  The  Nob- 
way  Rat,  (Mus  Decumanus)  feed  principally  on  fruit  ind 
grain,  bat  also  kill  yonngl  bares,  partridges,  and  fowls,  and 
on  entering  a  ben  house  destroy  more  than  they  can  eat  In 
November  they  join  in  troops,  and  enter  barns,  doing  in- 
mense  injury  to  the  grain.  The  old  males,  however,  remain  in 
their  holes  in  the  fields,  and  lay  np  heaps  of  acorns,  beeefcv 
tnast,&e.  Pennant  iwarfa  that  tUie*^^ 
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anoe  in  England,,  has  extirpated  th<*  Qomnon  m*  wherever  it 
has  fixed  its  residence. 

The  Black  Rats  may  be  called  omnivorous.— They  prefer 
hard  food  to  that  which  is  soft  and  sucouleot ;  and,  when  pressed 
by  hanger,  devour  their  own  species,  first  eating  the  brain,  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  body.  Were  it  not  for  this,  indeed,,  they 
would  be  even  more  destructive  than  they  are,,  for  when  they 
become  too  numerous  they  devour  each  other;  and  this,  acopijd- 
ing  to  Butfon,  appears  to  be  the.  reason  "  why  these  animate, 
after  being  extremely  troublesome,  disappear  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  return  not  for  a  long  time." 

The  Water  Rat,  (/tftu  Amphibiua)  like  the  Otter,  lives  an 
fish,  and  frequents  the  hanks  of  rivers,  and  brooks  ;  gudgeons, 
minnows,  and  the  fry  of  various  fishes,  sudh  as  carp,  barbel, 
and  pike,  form  his  ordinary  food ;  but  he  also  eats  frogs,  in-  . 
sects,  and  sometimes. the  roots  of  plants. 

The  long- tailed -Field  Mouse  is  a  very  destructive  species, 
especially  in  plantations.  They  feed  on  acorns,  of  which 
they  lay  up  for  the  winter  large  magazines,  and  also  of  nuts, 
beech-mast,  &c. ;  having  sometimes  a  whole  bushel  in  a  single 
nest.  They  carry  off  the  new  sown  acorns,  following  the 
furrows  of  the  plough,  and  digging  them  up.  They  devour 
thrushes,  and  other  birds,  which  they  find  in  traps:  and  when 
provisions  fail,  they  destroy  each  other.  "  I  once,"  says 
Baffon,  "  kept  a  dozen  of  these  mice  in  a  cage,  and  famished 
them  with  food  every  morning  at  eight  o'clook ;  when  one  of 
their  number  was  eaten  up  by  the  rest;  next  day,  another 
suffered  the  same  fate,  and  in  a  few  days  one  only  remained: 
all  the  others  had  been  killed  and  partly  devoured ;  and  even 
the  survivor  himself  had  his  feet  and  tail  mutilated." 

The  Leming,  (Mus  hemmus)  which  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  Norway  and  Lapland,  feeds  on  pasture  and  corn,  and  bores 
like  the  mole,  in  search  of  the  roots  of  plants.  About  every  ten 
years,  owing  to  a  want  of  food,  or  some  other  cause,  the  lead- 
ings migrate  in  incalculable  multitudes,  and  lay  waste  the 
countries  through  which  they  travel,  devouring  the  grass  to 
the  roots,  and  giving  the  land  the  appearance  of  being  newly 
ploughed.— The  Arctomys,  or  Marmot  genus,  are  all  tor- 
pid in  winter,  and  in  the  summer  feed  on  vegetables  and 
roots  ;  they  offer  nothing  remarkable. 

The  Squirrels,  which  form  the  next  genus,  live  most- 
ly on  seeds  and  fruits.  The  Common  Squirrels  (Sciwrus 
Vulgaris)  feed  on  nuts,  acorns,  fruits  and  grain,  of  which 
they  lay  up  hoards  in  the  ground  for  winter  provision.  -  In 
North  America,  they  commit  great  devastation  in  the  fields  of 
maize,  destroying  in  one  night  almost  the  whole  produce  of  a 
farm.    They  come  by  hundreds  into  the  fields,  oHmb  up  the 

3u 
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eortt,  aad  eat  (begrehiotft  of  (be  heads.  A  reward  of  three- 
pence  a  bead  for  every  squirrel  destroyed,  wee  once  offered 
10  America,  which,  io  Fensylvaula  olone,  amounted  In  one 
year  to  £8000  eorreney ;  so  that  the  number  of  squirreb 
killed  in  that  province  Id  one  year,  was  640,000.— The  other 
equfrrels  dive  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  aad  many  of 
them  also  lay  np  winter  provision.  Kalm,  in  lib  travels,  re- 
late* many  particular*  concerning  their  habits,  and  among 
^others,  «givas  an  acooont  of  the  winter  magazine  of  tk 
Ground  Sqoitrel,  (Scmms  flfcfafes)  :— «  As  a  Swede,"  he 
says  "  was  making  a  mill-dyke,  pretty  late  in  aotnmn,  he 
employed  for  that  pappose,  the  soil  of  a  neighbouring  hill, 
and  met  with  a  bole  or  a  subterraneous  walk,  beloeging  to 
these  squirrels.  He  followed  H  for  some  time*  and  discovered 
•  a  walk  on  one  side,  like  a  branch  parting  from  the  chief 
stem  ;  it  was  near  two  feet  long,  and  at  -its  end  was  a  quan- 
tity of  choice  acorns,  of  the  wbHe  oak,  which  the  little  care- 
ful animal  had  stored  np  for  winter.  Soon  after,  he  found 
another  walk  on  the  side  like  the  former,  but  containing  • 
floe  store  of  mates  ;  the  next  had  hicoory  nuts,  and  the  last 
and  most  hidden  one,  contained  some  excellent  chesnata, 
Which  might  have  filled  two  hats.* 

The  food  of  animals  belonging  to  the  next  genos  Myom, 
1b  the  same  as  that  of  the  squirrels,  bnt  they  do  not  hoard  op 
against  winter,  as  during  that  season  they  are  torpid.  The 
Dormouse  was  thought  by  Aristotle,  and  succeeding  Natura- 
lists, io  become  much  fatter  during  the  state  of  torpor,  being 
better  nourished  by  sleep  than  other  animals  by  food ;  henee 
the  epigram  of  Martial — 

Tot*  mihi  dormitur  hietas,  et  pingviar  Uto, 
Tempore  tosh,  quo  me  nfl  nisi  sofluitt»*lit. 

They  drink  by  dipping  their  fore  paw*  in  water. 

The  JerboMy  composing  the  genus  Dipus,  which  eoa* 
neat  io  order,  live  on  vegetables,  and  some  of  them  hoard  up 
winter  povisiooa, 

,  The  following  genus  Lepu*%  contain*  the  hares  and  rabbi* 
The.BAaa  feeds  on  a  variety  of  plants,  bnt  prefers  pud* 
parsley,  *ed  birch*  together  with  the  bark  from  young  tree* 
of  every  eort,  except  the  lime  and  aider,  which  It  never 
tooohee,  From  this  partiality  for  young  bark,  it  is  often  very 
destructive  to  plantation*;  so  that  it  sometimes  becomes  ne- 
neatary  4o  destroy  all  the  bares  in  their  neighbourhood.  On 
an  oeosjriaa  of  this  kind*  a  geotlemaa  in  Suffolk*  in  1798,  bal 
JUi*haresdeatro7ed*wbenMi  brace i^victin^  Itieasinp** 
cbre*m4a*ee,  that  tarn  awe  food  of  sand :  Cowper,  the  cele- 
brated poet  kept  tome  <rf  the**  t*ste  for  his  amusement,  as* 
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be  first  made  a  remark  of  this  kind :  "  It  happened  thai  as  1 
was  cleaning  a  bird  cage,  while'  the  hare*  were  with  me,  I, 
placed  a  pot  filled  with  sand  upon  the  floor,  which,  being  at 
once  directed  by  a  strong  instinct,  they  devoured  voraciously ; 
siuoe  that  time,  1  have  generally  takeh  care  to  see  them  welt 
supplied  with  iU"  Hares  in  the  wild  state,  are  always  lean, 
however  well  supplied  with  food ;  bat  when  domesticated, 
they  not  irafosquently  die,  merely  from  their  load  of  fat — 
Formerly  the  warreners  filled  the  ears  of  their  hares  with 
wax,  that  being  freed  from  the  fear  of  sounds*  they  might  be- 
come covpolent. 

The  Alpine  Habs,  which  inhabits  the  northern  mountain* 
of  Asia*  cote  soft  grass*  and  when  dry,  collect*  it  into  ricks 
three  or  fear  feet  high  t  which  being*  covered  with  snow, 
serve  it  for  food  daring  the  winter;  These  ricks  ate  often 
used  by  the  banters  ae  provender  for  their  horses. 

Rabbits  multiply  so  rapidly  in  situations  favourable  to* 
them,  that  were  it  not  for  the  dog,  the  ferret,  and  the  cat,, 
the  inhabitants  of  whole  countries  would  be  driven  oat  by* 
them,  and  the  produce  of  the  earth  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  their  support    This  will  not  seem  improbable,  when 
we  consider,  that  from   a.  single  pair,  there  may,,  in   the 
short  space  of  four  years*  be  produced  1,874,840  young.*—* 
Hence,  we  learn  from  Spallanzani,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isle  of  BasiluzKo,  one  of  the  Lfpark,  were  driven  almost  to  a 
state  of  desperation,  by  the  ravage*  they  committed  upon  the 
oorn,  and  were  obliged  to  train  oate  to  hunt  them  to  their 
burrows*  In  Minorca,  to  prevent  the  lend  from  being  overrun 
with  them,  every  inhabitant  is  obliged:  to  give  hie  assistance* 
two  daya  in  the  year  to  destroy  them*    Rabbits,  in  eating, 
bite  close,  and  make  the  finest  turf.    For  a  garden,  indeed, 
do  turf  is  equal  to  that  taken  from  a  warren, 

I  now  proceed  to  the  order  Pecorm^  the  fihrt  genes  of/ 
which  is  the  Camelus,  including  seven  species. — The  Cambl, 
though  a  large  animal,  eats  little,  and  prefer* thistles,  nettles, 
broom,  and  other  prickly  plants,  to  the  softest  herbage.  In 
one  boor  he  can  eat  sufficient  to  ruminate  all  night  We 
learn  from-  Dr.  Shaw,  that  a  small  quantity  of  beans,  or  bar- 
ley, or  some  morsels  of  paste  made  of  flour,  are  sufficient  foe, 
his  day's  nourishment.  His  abstinence,  with  regard  to  water*, 
k  well  known.  "  The  last  time"  says  Taveroier,  "  I  travelled' 
the  desert,  which  the  caravan  did  not  dear  in  less  than  66 
days,  our  camels  were  once  nine  days  without  drink;  beoause, 
during  all  this  time,  we  found  no  water."  The  secoqd  sto- 
mach of  the  camel,  is  lined  with  a  great  many  sacs,  capable 
of  holding,  a.  large  quantity  of  water ;  it  can  close  or  dilate  the 
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months  of  these  sacs  at  pleasure,  and  (torn  these  internal  re- 
servoirs Is  supplied  with  drink. 

The  Bactriav  Camel  is  poisoned  by  box-wood.  The  food 
of  the  other  species  is  all  nearly  alike.  The  next  genos 
Moschus,  affords  nothing  remarkable.  The  following 
(Cervus)  includes  the  Deer  tribe*.  The  food  of  the  Stag  yams 
according  to  the  season  of  the  yean  In  winter  it  consists -of 
lichens,  mosses,  and  bark  of  trees ;  in  spring,  of  the  catkins  of 
the  poplar,  willow,  and  hazel,  the  bods  of  the*  cornel -tree, 
<fec  ;  but  in  summer  rye  is  preferred,  and  next  to  it  the  black 
berry-bearing  alder;  in  autumn,  the  flowers  of  broom  and 
heath* 

The  Roe  DBBRare  more  delicate  in  their  choice  of  food 
than  the '  Stag,  and  do  not  eat  with  the  same  avidity.  In 
spring  the  buds  and  young  leaves  of  trees  have  the  effect  of 
intoxicating  them ;  so  that,  not  knowing  what  they  are  about, 
they  wander  from  the  wood,  and  sometimes  mix  among  oat- 
tie,  and  approach  houses. 

The  Rein  Deer,  during  winter,  feeds  on  one  plant  only, 
the  Lichen  Rafig&erimus,  or  Rein  Deer  moss,  which  it  scratches 
from  under  the  snow.  It  may  not  be  tedious,  nor  oat  of 
place,  to  state  the  following  extract  from  Aoerbis'  Travels, 
respecting  this  useful  plant,  as  it  appeared  during  a  oertaio 
part  of  his  journey : — 

"  The  moss  on  which  the  Rein  Deer,  feeds  covers  the  whole 
ground,  which  is  flat,  and  only  skirted  by  hills  at  some  dis- 
tance ;  but  these  hills  are  also  clothed  with  this  moss.     The 
colour  of  the  moss  is  a  pale  yellow,  which,  when  dry,  changes 
to  white :  the  regularity  of  its  shape,  and  uniform  manner  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  decked  with  it,  appears 
very  singular  and  striking  :  it  has  the  resemblance  of  a  beau- 
tiful carpet    These  plants  grow  in  a  shape  nearly  octagonal, 
And  approaching  to  a  circle  ;  and,  as  they  closely  join  each 
other,  they  form  a  kind  of  Mosaic  work  or  embroidery .    The 
white  appearance  of  the  country,  which  thence  arises,  may 
for  a  moment  make  you  imagina  that  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow :  but  the  idea  of  a  winter  scene  is  done  away  by 
the  view  of  little  thiokets  in  full  green,  which  you  perceive 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  still  more  by  the  presence  of  the 
sun  and  the  warmth  of  his  rays.     As  this  moss  is. very  dry, 
nothing  can  possibly  be  more  pleasant  to  walk  upon,  nor  can 
there  be  any  thing  softer  to  serve  as  a  bed.     Its  cleanness  and 
whiteness  are  temptiug  to  the  sight;  and,  when  we  had  put 
up  our  tent,  we  found  ourselves  in  every  respect  very  com- 
fortably lodged.     I  had  many  times  before  met  it,  but  in  do 
place  had  I  found  it  so  rich.     It  was  the  only  produce. here 
which  nature  seemed  to  favour  and  support:  no  other  herb 
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was  growing  near  it,  nor  any  other  vegetable  on  the  spot, 
except  a  few  birch  trees,  with  their  under- wood,  .and  some 
firs;  dispersed  on  the  bill  near  the  river  side.  All  these  seemed 
to  vegetate  with  difficulty,  as  if  deprived  of  their  nourishment 
by  -the  moss,  and  appeared  withering  and  stunted.  Some 
trees,  indeed,  which  grew  very  near  the  water,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  in  a  flourishing  state,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  moisture  they  derived  from  the  river :  but,  in  short,  this 
moss  appeared  to  be  the  royal  plant,  which  ruled  absolute 
over  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  the  country,  and  distributed 
its  bounty  and  influence  amongst  a  particular  race  of  men  and 
animals." 

The  Giraffe,  which  comes  next  in  order,  and  the  Ante- 
lopes, live  on  bods  and  leaves.    The  Goat  not  only  feeds  on 
the  eoarsest  plants,  but  also  the  most  poisonous,  as   hem- 
lock, aoonite,  Ac.    The  Sheep,  which  belongs  to  the  next 
genus,  feeds,   as   every  one  knows,  on  pasture.    One  cir- 
cumstance, however,  is  worthy  of  notice:  there  is  a  small 
shell,  which  in  some  places  creeps  upon  the  grfess  in  such 
quantities,  that  the  sheep  cannot  possibly  eat  the  otfe  with- 
out   swallowing   large    quantities    of   the  other.     This  is 
named  the  turbo  /osctolus,  or  banded  wreath  shell,  and  is 
about  half  an  inoh  long.     We  learn,  from   Montague,  that 
"  this  shell,  on  the  coast  of  Caermarihenskire,  and  on  the 
hill  above  FFhUtandBay,  in  Cornwall,  is  in  such  vast  profu- 
sion that  a   person  cannot  step  without  crushing  numbers. 
At  the  last  place  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  they  con- 
tribute much  to  fatten  sheep.    It  is  indeed  impossible  that 
those  animals  should  broose  on  such  short  grass  without  de- 
vouring a  prodigious  quantity,  especially  in  the  night,  or  after 
rain,  mien  they  ascend  the  stunted  blades." 

Borlase,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall,  says,  "  The  sweetest 
mutton  is  reckoned  to  be  that  of  the  smallest  sheep,  which 
feed  on  the  commons  where  the  sands  are  nearly  covered 
with  the  green  sod,  and  the  grass  exceedingly  short ;  such  are 
the  towensf  or  sand-hillocks  in  Piransand,  Gwythien,  Philac, 
and  Sehan-green,  near  the  Land's  End,  and  elsewhere,  in  like 
situations.  From  these  sands  come  forth  snails  of  the  turbi- 
nated kind,  but  of  different  species,  and  all  sizes*  from  the 
adult  to  the  smallest  just  from  the  egg ;  these  spread  them- 
selves over  the  plains'early  in  the  morning,  and,  whilst  they 
are  in  quest  of  their  own  food  among  the  dews,  yield  a  most 
fattening  nourishment  to  the  sheep." 

As  the  four  genera  which  come  next  present  nothing  im- 
portant enongh  to  mention,  I  passion  to  the  genus  Sbs,  which 
includes  the  different  hogs. 

The  Domestic  Hog  eats  a  great  variety  of  substances,  but 
is  particularly  fond  of  earth  worms,  and  the  roots  of  the  dock 
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and  wild  carrot,  The  males,  devour  the  young  wfcon  newly 
born  if  not  kept  from  tbem,  and  this  is  also  sometimes  done 
by  the  females  when  not  .fed  plentifully.  Children,  toe,  have 
often  fallen  viothns  to  their  gluttony.  Snocaieot  ooeteeue 
substances,  however,  are  their  favourite  food*  Boffon  says 
he  baa  seen ••  4  whole  her&stepreood  a  pieee  of  new-plopgb- 
ed  clay  land,  which,  though  bnt  slightly,  uoetaoos*  they  all 
licked,  and  tome  of  than*  swallowed  consider able  quantities 
of  it."  Hogs,  however,  sonnrtimes  show  a  mote  delicate 
taste  than  might  be  expected.  They  reject  a  greater  number 
of  plants  than  either  the  horse,  cow,  or  goat*  aud  it  is  well 
koown  that  in  the  peaoh  orchards  of  America,  where  they  are 
brought  op,  they,  will  nqt  touch  sneh  fruit  as  fees  Una  a  short 
time  on  the  ground,  but  will  patiently  wait  boors  for  a  task 
windfall*  rattier  tbao  eat  it.  They  devour  serpent*  with  im- 
punity, and  00  that  aeeeant  hare  in  some  places  bean  mueb 
encouraged. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  order  of  the  MammeUfr-^tite  CUoce- 
ens,  or  VFkole  tribe. 

Of  the  first  genu*  the  Monodon,  Jfawafcafa,,  or  8m  Unfc 
eorm*>  little  is  known.  They  are  said  to  live  on  small  fishes 
and  shell  fish,  which  they  dislodge  with  their  horns  from  the 
rooks  and  the  bottom.  They  are  said  to  attack,  the  common 
whale,  but  of  this  therein  bo  proof. 

The  Balcbna,  M&tfootm,  black,  or  Greenland  whale,  or 
the  Common.  Whale  of.  Pennsjet*  thougih  it  grows  ta  the  length 
of  a  hundred  feel,  and  is  the  largest  animal  which  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  mankind,  is  yet  perfectly  harmless. 
Medusae,  alios*  shrimps,  and  crab*,  form  its  only  food.  In 
pursuit  of  these,  it  swims  with  its  mouth  open  under  water,  as 
the  bear  does  in  taking,  water-insects ;  and,  when  it  has  got 
them  into  its  mpotb,  At  forces  the  water  through  the  spoot 
holes,  while  the  horny  laminae,  or  plates  of  whalebone,  (aait 
is  improperly  called,)  acting  as  a  strainer,  let  the  mates  paa* 
but  retain  the  food.  The  msephages  of  the  whale  is.  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  would  not  admit  a  memel.  of  larger 
dimensions  to  pass.  This  species,  therefore,,  could  not  be  the 
animal  whioh  swallowed  Jonah.  It  ia  march;  more  likely  that 
this  was  the  Squoim  Corctarfot,  er  White  Shmk,  aa  mat 
only  men,  but  even  the  entire  body  of  a  home,  hare  been 
found  in  its  stomach*  An  old  fsble,  by  Lycophron,  ssya 
"  that  Hercules  was  swallowed  by  the  CM  Cmvkarim* 
Triianis;  and  that,  having  remained  three  nights  in  its  belly, 
he  was  called  Hercules  Triaeetes?" 

The  Iceland  Whale,  er  Nordoaper,  lives  on  herriogs* 
medusae,  and  shell  fish  :  The  Fis  Fish  (Hahm*  Phg*akm\ 
on  herrings,  mackerel,  dta :  The  Piked  Wbama  (Aafewe 
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Bo$iraia)t  on  most  kinds  of  small  fish,  which  are  often  seen 
leaping  oat  of  the  sea  to  escape  him. 

The  Great  Spermaceti  Whale  (PAyseter  Macrocephcdm) 
devours  lump-fish,  awd  dog-fiifa,  and  even  attacks  the  shark. 
In  "  Crantz's  Greenland/  is  an  account  of  one  of  thtt  spe- 
cies, which  being  struck  with  a  harpoon,  vomited  up  an  en- 
tire shark,  twelve  feet  tn  length,  and*  on  opening  its  stomach, 
some  bones  were  found  In*  it  nearly  ft  fathom  long. 

The  Staatl^eyed  Cachalot,  or  Bfacfc*headed  Spermaceti 
Whale,  (Phy&eter  Micro?*)  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
dreadful  inhabitants  of  the  deep.  U  is  about  fifty  feet  long, 
its  head  enormousl}  large,  ami  its  mouth  furnished  with  for- 
midable teeth.  It  attacks  porpoises,  wad  even  fastens  on  the 
piked  whale,  and  thepikl-faeaded  whale,  ami  tears  pieces  from 
their  bodies. 

The  Porpoise  follows  herrings,  ftiackarel,  salmon,  and 
other  fishes,  in  their  migrations,  and  destroys  immense  num- 
bers of  them.  In  one  which  Ray  dissected,  the  stomach  was 
full  of  sand  eels ;  attd  he  justly  concluded,  thai  the  porpoise 
rests  with  its  snout  in  the  sand  in  search  of  these  fishes. 

The  Dolphin  lives  on  small  fish,  offal,  and  garbage. 

The  Grampus  is  the  most  voracious  of  the  whale  tribe,  and 
devours  every  thing  large  enough  for  it  to  master :  it  even 
pushes  the  seals  from  the  rooks,  with  its  long  dorsal  fin,  and 
devours  them. 

The  last  species  I  have  to  mention,  is  the  Gladiator  Dol- 
phin, or  Sea  Sword,  (7>*ty>Amii*  Gladiator)  which  is  a  species 
of  great  strength  and  courage.  They  are  often  gregarious,  and 
numbers  of  them  join  in  paoks  to  attack  the  Greenland 
whale ;  they  seize  npon  it  on  every  side*  and  fasten  their 
teeth  into  its  flesh,  which  they  tear  so  violently,  that  the  huge 
animal,  overcome  by  pain,  loss  of  blood,  and  fatigue,  lolls  out 
its  tongue,  which  they  fasten  upon  and  tear  away  in  piece- 
meal, till  they  destroy  him. 


€m  ameef  blood,  on*  mftjbry  dm*  dfcptoj ! 
From  hunger'a  ra  the  aWb  of  death  are  faurl'd, 
And  one  great  wbaightor  boy  the  waiting  world! 

Tbewobf,eKOi%ftdb7bMitiiIk^»wn<hwit 
Unknown  to  mercy*  tear*  Oh  gnUtlaai  bob  j 
The  towering  eagle,  darting  from  above. 


Unfeeling  renda  UMiartrenaneaave; 
Tbntambai " 


band  dareon  bring  nature  tad, 
crop  too  young  herb,  orcruabtuoanrtrto: 
Keraparattbalond  owlmharduaky  Stab 
Smit  with  ureal  note*  the  nubatral  of  tb€  _ 
Nor  epareg,  enamourM  of  bis  radiant  form, 
Ihe  hungry  nighungaio  the  i ' 
Wbowita^M^lampaJaimS 
aimbsttttgrea*  atom,  and 

?*  T*mt>U  of  Nature. 
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COMMUNICATED  *Y  Wlf.  KNOX,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  SONGS  OF  ISRAEL." 
(Continued  Dram  page  40ft) 


v  $tmn  their  proper  interest,  by  concerning  the  narrator 
with  a  companion,  m  a  country  burymg-ground, 


V. 

Behold  that  lofty  peak  that  towers  on  high, 

Like  *  dim  cloud  amid  the  clear  blue,  sky !  . 

Beside  that  peak,  embosom'd  'mong  the  hills, 

Fed  by  the  nameless  unfrequented  rills, 

A  beauteous  lake  in  sjlant  grandeur  lies, 

Where  all  untrod  the  wild  Bower  blooms  and  diet ; 

"Where  stands,  retired  as  human  home  can  be, 

A  lonely  cottage,  by  its  lonely  tree. 

Oft,  oft,  when  weary  of  the  cares  and  strife. 

And  all  the  impertinence  of  busy  life, 

Oft,  oft  I  sigh  its  tumults  to  resign, 

And  make  mat  solitary  cottage  mine ; 

Tor  there,  methinks,  no  idle  cares  intrude, 

To  break  the  heart's  delicious  solitude ; 

And  then,  methinks,  no  faithless  joy  betrays 

From  wisdom's  peaceable  and  pleasant  ways. 

My  thoughts -are  vain— though  virtue  may  impart 

Delightful  joys  and  prospects  to  the  heart, 

In  spite  of  all  that  virtue  can  bestow, 

Humanity  is  incident  to  woe. 

I  know  an  inmate  of  that  lonely  dell, 
Round  which  my  fancy  ever  loves  to  dwell ; 
An  humble  shepherd,  yet  supremely  blest 
With  all  that  gives  the  soul  delight  and  rest ; 
Domestic  joys— those  treasures  of  the  heart, 
That  leave  us  not  when  gaudier  charms  depart. 
One  winter's  day— a  cold  bleak  winter's  day—     * 
He  hied  him  to  the  village  far  away, 
Some  necessary  comforts  to  provide 
For  the  dear  members  of  his  small  fireside, 
Whose  tender  looks,  like  moonshine  o'er  the  night, 
Through  his  lone  home  diffused  a  radiant  light. 
A  storm  came  on— and  ere  the  close  of  day, 
Deep,  deep  the  snows  o'er  all  the  mountains  lay; 
Each  mark  was  lost  that  might  have  serv'd  to  guide, 
,  The  lonely  wanderer  in  the  moorlands  wide ; 
And  not  a  former  path-way  could  be  traced, 
In  all  the  cheerless  solitary  waste. 

Alas,  sweet  souls!  how  often  in  affright, 
Te  ftase  abroad  into  the  starless  night  f 
For  loud  and  louder  still  the  tempest  blows, 
And  thick  and  thicker  drives  the  choking  snows, 
And.  still  the  kind  friend  that  ye  long  to  see, 
Ne'er  meats  your  view-xdas !  and  where  is  be  ? 
'Tis  midnight  now— how  sadly  strikes  the  clock ! 
And  still  the  children  round  their  mother  flock ; 
And  she  is  weeping,  but  she  turns  away  l 

Her  face,  to  keep  them  happy  if  she  may.         * 
But  hark,  she  hears  a  footstep  at  the  door ! 
Oh!  with  what  joy she  springs  upon  the  floor, 


A  Strang  Wp^^ 
He  tellsher  how  they  nr^  f*  Hie  wig. 
How  long  apoiw  tfo4rift*}lMafW  they  tofT* 
And ^^,wh*tP*J?^l*w*  <W^wfel«^|6b 

Whatdxeadf^wo^^ 
The  wife**}  *mk»  wish  ipto  the  waet*. 
And  leave  the  ejul&sn,  o'er*  4yjngieaie, 
Weeping  nod  cellingim  their  tether's  name, 
4J»1  l^W  w  win  o'er  away  ftliiUUwsrJiw^ 
And  called  on  him.  art  newer  voke  replied; 
But  found  at  daybreak,  when ell  hope  wee  e'en 
The&irt^*rtum*metfah*^ 

He  laid  hun  down  in  periloue  repose, 
StUl,stmi^^ighl.meomftfth^Tepei»i«| 
Tbe  faithful  pertnw  of  *♦» >yl«8  hreeet 
And  these  are  thoughts  that  eaer  haunt  her  nM 
And  ayeehe  weep*,  end  thinks  beraeaf  unkind  } 
Though  none  can  biame  her,  yet  herself  she  "- 

Anil  half  £imm««  Ima  mm  Km>  oAimm  *A~Amm* 


jLuwupn  ipww  wm  vifMwv  hot,  ^wnw  see  sjj 
And  half  forget*  the  ease  her  oftpring  claiti 
And  ev'sy  Sabbath  aha  repair*  to  weep, 
With  all  WehttdM^er hie  nssvheap. 
Lo!  there  she  if  aoMdhevlitttetvais^-. 
Peace,  weeping  llothavl  to  th?  beast  of  pain* 
Peace,  weeping  Mother*  else  thr  hetJtw&Fbieek; 
And  he  resigned  for  thy.  poor  chttoW  a  sake* 
It  is  thy  tury^me  a*  length  shall  give 
TTij  sorrows  rettH-Oh!  be  content  audi*** 
She  will—though  she  baa  rels  etttttfon'srod, 
Yet  she  delight*  to  read  the  Word  of  God* 
And  there  she  finds-Hill  that  her  pises  itquire-- 
Who  is  tk>e.  widow's  spouse,  th»orpUo!aaire» 


Beat  let  us  pause.    Upon  tny  mind  tetunw 
A  scene  o'er  which  regretful  memory  mourns, 

'Tis  long  ago— yet  never  shall  depart 

The  recollection  from  my  beating  heart 
When  from  our  vale  I  jourmed  tS  attend, 
The  happy  nuptials  of  a  youthful  friend. 
Tbe  lovely  maiden  who  had  vowed  to  share, 

Dwelt  with  her  parents  in  the  pathless  wihL 
Their  latest  born,  and  only  living  child. 
Asfinqtn  ^edopr^  mariTb» train  withdrew. 
The  weeping  mother  bade  her  child  adieu ; 
For  who  can  part,  but  with  emitter  tear. 
From4hoee  who  tee,  and  ever  shall  be  dear? 
Tea,  we  will  weep,  to  uselesaaorrow  given, 
When  we  are  conscious  they  have  gone  to  he 
The  aged  father  took  the  bridegroom's  hand, 
And  with  a  look  no  bosom  could  withstand, 
InrolorM  the  highly-ravour'd  youth  to  prove 
An  husband  worthy  of  bis  daughter's  leva : 

*PeUeveme,  jbwte*  1  ft*  \  sneak  the  ftH*- 
When  reopfess,  thou  art  the  only  youth 
Vo  whom  I  could  have  willingly  consigned 
Our  only  treasure,  with  a  peaceful  mmev 
Forget  thou  not,  what  comforts  we  forego, 
When  thus  we  give  thee  all  we  can  bestow ; 
Forget  thou  not,  His  m  thy  power  to  make 

But,  Oh!  Iteeltnoucan'st  not  be  unjust-*' 
Ts^silweUYe^n*hinltothe*ustt 
Andfpndfr  cherish  with  endearing  love 
Her  tender  lieart,  and  it  will  ever  prove 

3x 
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For  all  the  sorrows  that  thou  may**  nu 
Believe  me,  Edward!  on  tins  sacred  day 
In  wMcfa  1  lose  my  hat  remaining  stay, 
To  Heaven  Iofler  many  a  fervent  prayer, 
That  thou  mey'st  ev*ry  earthly  Mearine;  aha 
•And  if  my  daughter  always  prove  to  thee 
What  her  old  mother  lone;  hath  been  to  aae, 
Thou  chalt  at  test,  'mid  all  the  Ok  of  life, 
Possess  Heaven's  deareatgift— a  virtuous  wHh." 

Yes,  thou  wast  happy,  Edward!  when  webrought 
Thy  lovely  conaort  to  thy  woodland  cot, 

Lore's  pleasing  hopes  .^ene  bodW  tender  joy. 
Oh!  all  on  earth  that  mortal  men  acquires, 
Tea,  all  on  earth  that  mortal  man  destfea, 
Is  trivial    nothing    whenra  balance  hdd 
With  the  possession  of  ms  favourite  maid. 
Who  in  herself  possrswi  every  charm 
The  heart  can  wish,  the  toothful  fancy  rbrm. 
.Tla  bliss  indeed    and,  oh!  if  meA  could  trust 
On  eartbiy  things,  or  fragile  forms  of  dust, 
How  happy  might  he  bef  but  while  his  eye 
Explores  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  sky, 
Alas !  he  sees  that  all  within  the  range 
Of  his  weak  sight,  i$  incident  to  change; 
Alas!  be  sees  the  clouds,  the  flowers,  the  waves, 
Pass  net  more  swift  than  mortals  to  their  graves ; 
And  hence  his  hopes  are  ever  dimmed  by  fears, 
His  draughts  of  pleasure  mixed  with  bitter  tears. 

Edvasrd!  thy  fears  were  quickly  realised  :— 
Thy  wife  beloved,  thy  comforts  dearly  prised, 
Before  the  waning  of  the  nuptial  moon, 
Were  cone  for  ever-  and,  alas,  how  soon ! 
Yes,  she  is  gone !  she  can  no  more  be  found, 
Though  thou  sbouldst  wander  all  the  world  around. 
Thou  meet'st  a  face-  but  not  the  smile  whose  power 
Kindled  thy  "heart  as  suns  awake  the  flower; 
Thou  hear  st  a  voice— but  not  the  tone  that  stole 
Like  sweetest  music  o'er  thy  charmed  soul, 
No !  thou  shalt  only  And  this  stone  to  show 
Her  early  fate,  and  prove  a  husband's  woe. 


WALKS  IN  WICKLOW. 

FROM  A  TSAVBL&EB,  TO  HIS  FB1ESD  IN  EWNBUBGH. 
LETTER L 

My  Dear  George  Dublin,  July,  1823. 

.Well  here  I  am  Id  the  heart  of  Ireland.  It  is  Dot  above 
ten  days  since  I  arrived  id  tbis  country,  yet  what  I  have  seen 
might  611  a  volume.  Certainly  no  country  in  the  world  fur- 
nishes more  materials  for  reflection*-*-*  single  cabin  might 
supply  subject  for  a  treatise  on  political  economy — a  single 
glen  for  an  essay  on  the  picturesque— and  an  unsophisticated 
Irishman,  with  all  his  bulls  and  blunders,  ingenuity,  and  kind- 
ness of  heart,  for  a  system  of  moral  philosophy,  or  a  treatise 
on  phrenology.    But  I  leave  such  general  reflections,  and 


my  observations  on  the  metropolis,  of  whioh  yon*  have  road 
many  accounts,  to  give  yon  a  few  sketches  of  my  rambles  in 
a  district  less  familiary  known,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  country*  I  refer  to  Wioklow,  in  which  romantic  glens 
and  mountains  are  blended  with  fertile  ^and  cultivated  valleys, 
to  a  degree  that  I  have  no-  where  else  seen.  The  country  is 
beautifully  wooded,  and  every  where  presents. a  greenness 
and  luxuriance  of  vegetation  that  is.  quite  unrivalled.  Even 
the  ivy  leaf  is  here  a  magnificent  thing.  la  size  it  resembles 
some  of  the  gigantic  leaves  of  the  tropical  olimates,  and  in 
the  brilliance  of  its  green  far  surpasses  them.  Yet  when  I  tell 
you  it  is  a  land  of  glen,  and  flood,  and  mountain,  you  are  not 
to  expect  the  extensive,  glens,  nor  the  majestic  :ri vers,  nor  the 
vast  and  interminable  mountains  of  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
You  oannot^as  you  do  there,  travel  weeks^  in  a  hill  country. 
In  atonr  through  Wioklow.,  you  generally  walk  (if  you  are 
a  pedestrian  like  me)  in  a  level  country,  and  only  turn  aside 
from  the  plains,  to  view  what  artists  call  a  little  bit  of  meon* 
taip  scenery.  Its  highest  hills  would  not  be  above  third  rates 
in  Scotland,  and  it*  largest  rivers  are  not.  superior  to  Bttriok 
or  Yarrow. 

But1  before  I  proceed,  I  must  inform  you  that  yon  are  not 
to  expect  from  me  a  minute  description  of  glens  or  moun- 
tains ;  I  shall  rather  give  you  a  portait  of  my  own  feelings, 
on  the  first  view  of  a  new  country. ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
present  you  occasionally  with  some*  objects,  which  you  may 
contrast  with  those  with  whioh  you  are  already  familiar.— 
The  tour  of  Wioklow  properly  begin*  at  Bray,  and  here  we 
commenced  our  walk.  We  had  not  proceeded.far,  when  we 
were  struck  with  a  boy  of  extraordinary  beauty,  standing 
erect  by  a  wall.  I  went  op  to  him-  and.  asked  him,  why  hi 
stood  there ;  he  bowed  gracefully,  and  held  out  his  hand,  into 
which  I  put  a  penny.  He  smiled  intelligently  and  grate* 
fully,  but  still  said  nothing.  At  first,  I  thought  him  dumb ; 
but  learned  from  some  people- who  stood  near,  tbat  he  knew 
no  English,  and  that  the  only  language  he  spoke  of  under- 
stood, was  Irish.  This  was  the  first  specimen  we  had  seen  of 
a  genuine  Irishman :  he  was  almost  naked ;  and.  though  there 
were  about  him  obvious  marks  of  meagre  living,  yet  his  limbs 
were  finely  formed,  and  he  had  a  face  of  the  most  perfect 
symmetry,  lighted  up  with  an  animation,  which  neither  hun- 
ger, nakedness,  nor  beggary,  had  been  able  to  extinguish* 
What  is  this  to  Wioklow  ?  I.  hear  yon  say— Yes !  my  dear 
friend,  I  do  think  that  the  men  and  women  I  meet  in  Wick- 
low,  form  most  important  objects  in  the  scene;  and  if  yon 
are  of  a  different  opinion,  burn  this  letter,  for  they  will  often 
start  op  upon  you.— We  this  morning  entered  an  inviting 


looking  WayaMe  aottage,  paKty  Wf*  a  vfcWOf  Wfltflgj  Writ 
parity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  tower  ortei*  of  peo* 
pie ;  the  family  w«fe  aaeted  at  *  btfeakfiiet  of  tae*  fewi*  6 
table,  on  which  wai  spread  a  eteafi  table  doth.  TMfe  Wtfa  A 
cottage  of  a  aoperktt  order,  though  its  wells  were  of  ami* 
with  mi  earthen  ioor*  There  were  two  wocdeh  beds*  OH 
which  wore  apKfcd  blanket,  sheet*,  end  dleen  ee  vertlds ;  the 
wtadowe  ware  ef  gift* ;  and,  as  I*  oatfat  in  Scotland,  Urn  bote 
foHtted  a  partition  between  the  apartment  in  which  the  fa- 
mily were  aittlog,  and  another  behind  ft.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  neat  little  cottage*  were  plainly*  bot  decently  dressed.  On 
ootcrlag  into  conversation  with  the  master  of  the  hodae,  we 
discovered  him  to  be  a  well-informed  intelligent  mad  ;  he  waa 
a  Getfcotio,  but  apoke  with  great  liberality  of  the  Protestant 
Gentry  and  Clergy  in  hia  neighbourhood,  whom  ho  gave 
oredlt  for  kindness  and  attention  to  the  poor*  He  talked  of 
the  Catholic  etataa  with  modesty :  bat  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
advocates  of  the  eanae  in  the  Honae  of  Commons,  adding, 
that  be  treated  hia  friends  would  do  nothing  to  forfeit  their 
fttppert.  He  aeid,  that  the  prieata  in  thia  ooonty  had  entered 
into  a  resolution,  not  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  any 
person  who  took  any  aeorat  oath,  or  waa  in  any  who  eon- 
neeted  with  any  secret  society.  As  tfeia  man  torned  Otrt  la 
be  a  schoolmaster,  we  visited  bto  achool,  whioh  waa  In  good 
order.  When  we  entered,  the  children  rose  and  bowed  re*, 
■peotfolly,  and  took  their  teat*  again  with  regularity,  aa  a 
thing  to  which  they  had  been  aoeoatomed.  Borne  of  the  boys 
wens  engaged  in  the  itedy  of  Latin ;  while  in  the  cottage, 
we  observed  a  young  woman  reading  a  book,  which  we  *§*• 
covered  to  be  the  New  Testament.  "  I  did  tot  know  yea  bad 
been  allowed  to  read  the  New  Testament,"  aaid  my  fellow 
traveller ; "  Oh,  yea,  Ma'am,"  aaid  the  girl,  wHh  a  mingled  look 
of  aorptise  and  displeasure. 

After  leaving  this  Interesting  little  mansion,  la  abottt  an 
boor  we  reached  the  glen  of  the  Downs,  On  both  aide*  Hie 
bills  rise  to  above  the  height  of  1000  feet,  beaotifetfy  wood* 
ed  to  the  top ;  and  so  narrow  is  the  glen,  that  there  ia  merely 
room  for  the  highway,  which  winds  along  the  banks  -of  a 
bright  Mttie  mountain  stream.  On  the  hill  to  yoor  left*  aa 
yon  pass  from  Bray,  are  a  cottage,  banqueting  hall,  and  octa- 
gon temple,  erected  by  the  taste  of  Mra.  La  Teoohe,  wfeteh 
prodttoa  a  pleasing  effect,  *e  they  era  seen  peeping  ftom  tbo 
rich  green  woods,  with  which  this  hill  ia  clothed.  Thirgteti 
la  of  no  great  length,  bot  H  opens  on  a  scene  not  (em  interest^ 
hag  than  itself —the  magnificent  demesne  of  Mr*  La  Toodbe, 
and  the  viHage  of  Dalgeny  hanging  like  a  bird's  *e*t  on  the 
tfie  of  «  romantic  litlte  hill.    Tbla  beantiftt  tlUftge  Has 


grown  tap  fender  the  benevolent  eye  of  Mas.  La  Teuebe**~- 
The  cottage*  have  a  look  of  neatness  and  comfort,  that  form 
« striking  contrast  to  the  wretchedness  of  ether  eaMft8 ;  and 
I  verily  believe,  that  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  give 
more  pleasure  io  the  amiable  mind  of  the  foauder,  than  all 
the  splendour  of  her  own  demesne.  This  village  cantatas  an 
excellent  day«eohool  for  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  to  the 
honour  of  tbi*  good  wtoman  it  is  to  be  recorded,  that  it  wae 
among  the  first  of  this  kind  in  Ireland.  As  we  passed  this 
noble  demesne*  we  observed  a  number  of  defeat  looking  peo- 
ple, slowly  moving  along  from  different  ways,  and  seating 
themselves  near  the  gate,  some  of  them  apparently  labouring 
tinder  sickness  and  disease.  We  inuoired  the  object  of  their 
pilgrimage,  and  were  informed  with  looks  of  gratitude  which 
lighted  op  their  saddened  countenances,  that  the  benevolent 
owner  provided  a  dispensary,  and  a  surgeon  to  attend  twice 
-a-week,  and  they  were  going  to  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
Ideated  appointment 

The  vicinity  of  Newton  Mount  Kennedy,  la  celebrated  for 
*  number  of*  bead tilol  deeaesnes ;  bat  as  my  taste  has  always 
led  me  to  the  stody  of  nature  id  her  rudest,  rather  than  in  her 
more  cultivated  appearances,  we  hurried  into  the  Devil's  glen. 
This  is  a  glen  of  the  Character  of  your  celebrated  ftoslyn.— 
The  stream  (the  Vantrey)  is  larger  than  the  Bak,  and  tboogh, 
as  in  Roalyd,  rode  and  pretiipitens  rocks,  that  In  dome  eaesa 
eeem  to  be  hanging  in  the  afcr,  are  half  hid  by  beautiful  woods , 
yet  certainly*  in  luxuriance  of  vegetatiob,  and  in-fraebnem 
and  brightness  of  green,  the  Iriflh  glen  has  the  advantage. 
One  thing  delighted  me  greatly ;— this  was  the  first  montfain 
etream  deserving  the  bailie,  that  I  had  seen  in  Ireland  s  and  the 
heart-stirring  sound  of  the  waters  waantatio  to  my  spirit*,  the 
north  of  Ireland  particularly,  is  deficient  in  rivers.  The  La- 
gan at  Belfast,  is  the  least  interesting  river  I  have  seen  *  a  laey 
laggard,  crawling  like  a  vile  reptile  over  a  bed  of  black  sHme. 
It  haa  no  pebble*,  no  rocks,  no  brightness,  no  music.*—  Bnt  fa 
this  romantio  glen,  we  have  nature  in  her  energies,  triumph- 
ing over  the  tame  efforts  of  art ;  vast  jotting  rooks,  that  seem 
•elf-supported  j  trees  shooting  their  green  heads  into  the  air, 
when  yon  see  no  earth  to  support  their  roots  j  and  the  rivet 
below  foaming,  and  singing,  and  dashing  on  its  way,  as  in 
aeons  of  the  rocks  that  would  impede  its  progress.  At  the 
bead  of  the  glen,  them  is  a  waterfall  of  about  100  feet  high, 
which,  a*  it  ahoote  its  whole  length  in  one  unbroken  jet,  pro- 
duces a  grand  -effect/  Bot  I  most  quit  thia  interesting  *pe*. 
The*e*t place  worthy  of -notice,  is  Rosanna,  through  which 
flows  the  Van  trey  in  peaceful  brigfetn***,  as  if  reposing  after 
tbftexertkm  ahd  Atfeiie  of  forcing  Its  way  among  the  rocks 
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of  the  Devil's  glen.  The  weeds  in  this  beeotifel 
are  coraidered  (be  finest  to  the  country;  But  what  gives  this 
place  its  chief  interest,  is  the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Tighe, 
the  proprietor,  and  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs*  Henry  Tighe, 
the  author  of  Psyche.  The  Dame  ef  Mrs.  Tighe  is  syoooir 
mocis  with  charity,  and  Mrs.  EL  Tighe  is  nobly  associated 
with  the  literature  of  Ireland.  The  amiable  proprietor  is 
said  greatly  to  have  encumbered  a  fine  estate,  by  acts  of  bene- 
volence ;  and  it  wag  .here  that  her  ingenious  daughter,  under 
great  J>odily  affliction,  composed  a  work,  which  will  give  Ro- 
sanna  more  celebrity  than  all  its  fine  woods,  #nd  rich  latoas, 
and  noble  mansions.— The  Irish  ape  a  grateful  race.  You 
never  mention  the  name  of  La  ToQohe>  or  Tighe,  to  those  who 
have  partaken  of  their  bounties,  or  who  had  even  heard  of 
them,  without  drawing  forth  a  torrent  of  blessings^ .  "  What 
kind  of  woman  was  the  late  Mrs.  Tighe  ?"  said  Mr. *  tea- 
man whom  we  met  travelling  through  the  demesne,  "  An  ex- 
cellent lady !"  was  the  answer ;  "  Was  she  charitable  ?"  "  Oh 
yes — there  was  no  such  woman  in  Ireland,  England,  or  Scot- 
land, nor  in  Europe."  This  man,  as  he  informed  os,  had 
been  eighteen  years  in  her  service.  His  kind  mistress  was  ne 
more—there  was  nothing  selfish  in  his  praises— -they  were  the 
genuine  language  of  truth  and  good  feeling.  One  thing  is  ob- 
vious in  all  I  have  seen  of  Ireland ;  where  the  gentry  are  re- 
sident and  attentive  to  the  poor — the  whole  appearance  of 
the  country  is  improved,  and  the  poor  know  no  bounds  to  their 
gratitude.  The  Irish  excel  all  nations  in  their  manner  of 
returning  thanks  for  a  favour ;  there  is  an  eloquence  in  the 
language  even  of  a  beggar  in  the  street,  or  by  the  way  side, 
as  he  blesses  you  for  an  alms,  no  matter  how  small.  We  re- 
ceived more  blessings  for  a  few  pence  in  Wioklow,  than  so 
many  guineas  should  have  brought  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe. 

After  breakfast  we  walked  two  miles  out  of  our  way,  to  see 
a  little  summer-house,  to  which  Mrs.  Tighe  was  fond  of  car- 
rying her  guests.  In  this  place  there  is  nothing  remarkable, 
except  that  the  lawn  opens  on  a  fine  sea  view.  The  lawn, 
which  was  kept  in  neat  order  during  her  life  time,  is  going 
into  disorder ;  the  canal  is  full  of  weeds ;  the  paths  over- 
grown with  grass ;  yet  I  felt  a  pleasure  in  seeing  a  place,  that 
had  often  formed  a  favourite  retreat  of  this  amiable  woman 
and  her  ingenious  daughter-in-law ;  but  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  circumstance  that  induced  me  to  mention  this  little  devi- 
ation. While  we  were  walking  along  the  bye-way  that  leads 
to  the  cottage,  I  remarked  an  erection  that  attracted  my 
notice,  and  excited  my  curiosity.  The  front  walls  were  of 
mud,  about  two  feet  high,  the  end  walls  might  be  about  four 
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feet;  the  roof  resembled  a  conical  top  cut  down  the  middle ; 
ft  was  bn ilt  oyer  the  ditch,  and  the  dike  formed  the  back  wall ; 
there  was  an  opening  in  front  at  one  end,  by  which  a  person 
On  his  inees  might  enter  it.    On  looking  in,  I  saw  a  woman 
sitting,  who  looked  pale,  emaciated,  and  in  dejection  :  and 
npon  inquiry,  I  found  that  she  had  been  very  ill  of  the  typhus 
fever,  and  that  this  had  been  her  only  sick  room.    In  this 
Wretched  place  she  bad  lived  three  weeks ;  but  here  nature 
triumphed  over  disease,  and  she  was  now  in  the  progress  of 
recovery.    The  people  in  this  district  have  such  a  horror  of 
the  typhus  fever,  that  the  moment  an  unhappy  being  is  dis- 
covered to  be  attacked  by  it,  he  is  exiled  from  the  habitations 
of  tn^n  to  those  wayside  huts ;  and  the  only  attendance  he 
receives,  is  from  (hose  whose  fear  is  overcome  by  their  hu- 
manity.   This  remark,  however,  will  only  apply  to  those  who 
Irave  no  near  relations:   for   so  strong  ate  the  ties  of  na- 
ture* that  those  who  have  them,  are  not  so  completely  de- 
serted.   This  poor  woman  was  an  unconnected  individual, 
and-  one*  female,    herself   also    without    kindred,    in    the 
neighbourhood,   was  the  only  person  who  had  courage  to 
perform  for  her  the  smallest  of  these  offices  which  the  sick 
require:  and  even  these   were    performed   at   long   inter- 
vals, and  the  patient  was  left  the  whole   night,  either  to 
live  or  to  die. — We  passed  through  Rathdrum,  a  decaying 
village  at  the  mouth  of  a  romantic  highland  glen ;  and  in  the 
afternoon, '  we  reached  the  celebrated  vale  of  Avoca.     Here 
the 'genius  of  Moore  pervades  every  thing,  and  flings  a  halo 
of  light  over  a  scene  in  itself  of  great  beauty.    The  junction 
of  the  Avonmore  and  Avonbeg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  glen, 
form  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  which  he  has  so  sweetly  and 
so  faithfully  described  in  his  song  of  that  name.    It  is  singular, 
that  while  in  your  country,  almost  every  glen  and  mountain 
call  to  mind  some  celebrated  poet — and  almost  every  stream 
borrows  music  from  his  song ;  in  Ireland,  this  is  the  first  as- 
sociation of  the  kind  we  had  experienced — yet  its  glens  would 
give  as  well  as  receive  glory.    The  poetry  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  opened  the  Highlands  to  thousands  of  strangers,  who, 
but  for  ft,  would  never  have  thought  of  them  ;  but  he  has  re 
ceived  as  much  as  he  has  bestowed.  The  rocks  of  the  Trossachs 
and  Glen  Ard,  will  stand  as  an  imperishable  monument  of  his 
'  glorfy ;  and  every  time  they  are  visited,  his  verses  may  be  said 
to  be  re-read,  as  if  they  had  been  written  on  the  beautiful  ta- 
'  blets  of  nature.     Oh  !  for  a  Sir  Walter  here ;  there  are  rich 
-  and  ample  materials  for  such  a  genins.  But  I  must  reserve  my 
account  of  this  lovely  glen,  and  my  subsequent  wanderings, 
for  another  letter. 

I  am,  <fec. 


The  striking  features  of  tb#  celebrate*  vale  of  Avooa,  w 
its  wood  and  waters.  There  is  nothieg  ia  it  megnifionnt,  nor 
indeed  very  piotureeaae*  The  bills are  low*  bqt  tbn  gpeennem 
of  the  foliage  and  of  the  grass,  ia  truly  Irish.  Tip  trees  mr* 
nowhere  of  great  size,  bet  ao  thick  are  they,  *h*t  the  leave* 
rewmble  an  immense  parasol,  which  the  r*y*  off  the  aim 
pever  penetrate.  After,  U*  cpnflw*  of  the  Avoomw* 
nod  Avonbeg,  the  rtrpaw  take*  the  name  of  the  Avoe* 
It  jp  nearly  *a  large  as  tb*  Ettrifknt  Xusbebw*,  and  *s  *»• 
Heritable  fertbe  purity  and  hrjgbtnfes  of  it?  water*  *a  the 
gross  is  for  its  verdyna.  It  is  net  a  acaee  which  a  poet  or  a 
paipter  would  visit,  if  be  wished  to  elevate  bis  imagination  by 
grand  views  of  nature,  or  by  images  of  terror  j  but  if  he  di- 
pired  to  represent  the  oata  repope  of  peeop  apd  lo*e»  tie 
would  choope  this  glen  as  their  place  of  reeidenoe.  These 
are  seyemi  gentlemen's  seats  in  this  lovely  valley.  At  ftp 
mouth  on  the  left  side,  overhanging  the  meeting  of  the  wales*, 
Castle  Howard  i»  romentioly  situated,,  end  farther  down  fe 
Bally  Arthur.  About  four  miles  below  the  meeting  pf  Avmv 
more  and  Avonhsg*  there  is  a  seoend  meeting  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Aogbrin*  and  Ayooa,  at  the  wooden  bridge 
jon*  The  birth  plane  of  flomer  was  not  m*re  keenly  omptondod 
for  by  fte  several  cities  ef  Asia,  than  the  hnnoor  of  tha  rani 
meeting  of  the  waters,  by  the  inhabitants?/ the  bead  and  the  bot- 
tom orthe  valley.  They  are  both  well  entitled  to  the  bononr, 
for  both  pre  Yfiry  heeatjfol.  A  atone  bridge  is  npw  bniU  over 
the  Aughrin.  where  there  formerly  was  a  wooden  one»  From 
the  little  hill  above  the  inn,  there  is  a  view  of  three  finely 
wooded  glens,  the  Avoea,  the  Augbf  in,  and  Arkjew,  After 
enjoying  this  lovely  prospect,  on  a  beautiful  mqrnif^,  we 
walked  down  to  the  bridge  to  amuae  ourselves  by  e*amini*g 
it  aod  the  stream  ove^  wbiob  it  is  buUt— epd  even  in  this  fi*W 
veUey,  wtere  wretobedneps  should  neyqr  nmne,  ye  diaeovnred 
in  sceoe  of  misery,  more  resembling  whet  we  ehookl  e*- 
pact  to  find  among  the  Pariare  of  India,  than  the  tobebi- 
tants  of  this  fertile  island.  Looking  over  the  parapet  fo*U  of 
the  bridge,  I  observed  emoke  rising,  aod  feeing  a  bey  pvtfflt 
his  head,  I  asked  him  if  any  one  lived  tberf  ♦  A*  he  wide  me 
no  answer*  we  walked  bank  to  the  inn  to  inqnire  into  ft* 
oaose  of  the  phenomena,  and  were  then  informed*  that  thane 
was  a  family  living  in  one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge*  We 
returned  and  examined  the  extraordinary  habitation.  The 
.bridge  was  of  three  arches,  and  one  of  those  are  found  inha- 
bited by  human  beings.  In  summer  wbep  the  Mmm  i» 
small,  it  flows  within  the  middle  arch,  apd  leftVfp  tbjp  f*ft 
completely  dry.    They  had  built  a  wall  in  theupper  part  of 
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the  arch,  go  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  flowing:  in  from 
tibove-;  bat  this  was  do  security  in  winter,  when  the  stream 
was  swoln,  and  flowed  in  from  below  on  the  wretched  inha- 
bitant*, who  were  not  anfreqoentty  knee  deep.  This  miserable 
family  eonslsted  of  five,  an  old  woman  of  nearly  eighty,  her 
daughter,  a  woman  of  nearly  fifty,  and  three  boys,  her  grabd- 
eons.  The  old  woman,  though  racked  to  pieces  by  rheuma- 
tism, in  consequence  of  the  damp  dwelling,  was  still  of  a 
commanding  figure.  She  was  greatly  above  the  common 
height;  and  a  considerable  bend  forward  rather  added  to,  than 
took  from,  the  dignity  of  her  deportment.  Her  eye  was  un- 
qnencbed  by  age ;  her  voice  was  mellow  and  sonorous,  and 
her  conversation  was  by  turns  fiercely  eloquent,  and  thrilling- 
ly  pathetic ;  she  now  awed  the  hearer,  and  now  drew  the  tear 
into  his  eye  :  she  seemed  to  feel  that  she  was  an  outcast  from 
eoeiety,  rat  her  mind  was  unsubdued  by  the  cruelty  of  her 
fate.  Her  daughter  sat  knitting  on  a  seat  of  sods,  for  there 
was  nothing  in  the  form  of  furniture  in  this  wretched  abode ; 
and  while  her  mother  gave  us  a  history  of  the  family,  she  never 
lifted  her  eye,  though  she  was  a  principal  figure  in  the  nar- 
rative. Her  story  was  shortly  this.  Five  or  six  years  ago,  the 
family  had  been  in  some  degree  of  independence :  the  daugh- 
ter's husband  was  then  alive,  and  had  by  his  exertions  support- 
ed his  own  family,  and  the  old  woman.  One  winter  day  he 
fell  from  hi*  car,  and  received  a  mortal  internal  bruise ;  they 
were  l6dgers,  and  the  fever  into  which  he  was  thrown,  by 
this  injury,  was  mistaken  by  the  landlady  for  the  typhus,  and 
nothing  ooold  induce  her  to  keep  them  in  her  house  another 
day.  They  were  actually  turned  out ;  nor,  from  the  same  ap- 
prehension, would  any  other  family  receive  them.  In  their 
despair,  they  carried  him  to  the  shelter  of  a  wayside  hedge, 
ewept  away  the  snow,  aud  laid  him  down ;  there  he  lay  three 
days  in  mortal  agonies,  and  died!  Soon  after  his  death 
they  bad  sought  the  shelter  of  the  bridge,  and  had  now  been 
living  under  it  for  five  years  and  upwards.  I  expressed  my 
sympathy,  and  my  wish  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  provide 
them  with  a  more  comfortable  dwelling,  which  drew  from  the 
old  woman  a  torrent  of  the  most  eloquent  blessings  I  had  ever 
heard.  We  could  stand  the  scene  no  longer — but  gave  her 
a  little  money  and  escaped;  while  heart-thrilling  blessings  fol- 
lowed os  as  we  departed.  At  the  inn,  we  inquired  into  the 
troth  of  the  narrative,  and  fonnd  it  correct  in  all  its  parts. 

I  shall  leave  to  the  mineralogist,  the  description  of  the  va- 
luable mines  with  which  the  surrounding  hills  abound,  being  as 
rich  within,  as  they  are  beautiful  on  the  surface.  The  next  place 
that  attracted  our  notice,  was  Glendalough,  or  as  it  is  more 
frequently  oalled,  the  Seven  Churches.    This  is  a  dark  moan- 

St 
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tain  lough,  overhung  by  naked  rocky  precipice*,  and  is  certain- 
ly the  only  place  we  had  seen  in  Wicklow,  to  which  the  epithet 
sublime  could  in  the  least  degree  apply.  It  is  of  no  great  ex- 
tent, but  the  hills  rise  abruptly  from  it,  and  fling  over  its  waters 
their  black  shadows,  in  a  manner  that  reminded  me  of  some 
of  our  own  Highland  lochs.  The  most  interesting  objects 
here,  are  the  remains  of  the  churches,  seven  in  number;  not 
that  they  are  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of  their  struc- 
ture, or  the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  but  because  they  form- 
ed one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  Christian  learningin  Ireland. 
St.  Kevin,  its  founder  and  patron  saint,  was  born  in  the  year 
498 ;  and  much  of  the  learning,  and  polish,  and  piety,  of  these 
early  times,  must  have  been  found  here.  No  doubt,  in  many 
cases,  their  great  antiquity  throws  over  such  places  a  glory 
that  did  not  originally  belong  to  them*  Like  distance  in 
landscape,  it  softens  asperities,  and  so  disposes  the  lights  and 
shadows,  as  to  hide  deformities,  and  to  bring  out  beauties, 
that  vanish  on  a  narrower  examination  ;  yet  there  is  an  inspi- 
ration in  the  very  soil  and  atmosphere  of  ancient  celebrity, 
and  the  most  unpatriotic  and  irreligious  will  feel  a  glow  of 
pious  or  patriotic  enthusiasm,  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  or  the 
field  of  Bannockburn. 

From  this  to  Luggelaw,  the  country  is  flat  and  uninterest- 
ing ;  but  this  singular  spot  amply  compensates  the  traveller 
for  the  dreary  tract  over  which  he  has  passed.    In  oommon 
cases,  the  sides  of  lofty  mountains  form  the  banks  of  lakes, 
but  here  the  beds  of  two  loughs,  Dan  and  Tay,  are  mighty  ex- 
cavations, sinking  as  much  beneath  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  as  the  mouutaius  usually  rise  above  it ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  while  \x\  travelling  along  a  level  up- 
land region,  all  at  once  two  lakes  are  seen  in  a  valley  far  be- 
neath you,  the  hills  on  one  side  beautifully  wooded,  on  the 
other  dark  and  rugged,  and  the  brown  side  of  the  Douce  moun- 
tain crowning  the  whole.  You  then  descend  by  a  sloping  path 
among  overhanging  woods,  till  you  reach  the  shores  of  Lough 
Tay,  which,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  extend  into  a  beautiful  lawn, 
in  which  is  a  hunting  seat  of  Mr.  La  Touche.    I  have  never 
seen  a  spot  that  calls  up  in  my  mind,  ideas  of  seclusion,  soli- 
tude, and  peace,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  than  this  inte- 
resting glen. — We  reached  Mr.  La  Touche's  cottage  late  in 
the  evening,  and  in  consideration  of  our  benighted  state,  and 
because  there  was  a  lady  in  the  party,  we  were  accommodat- 
ed there  for  the  night.     The  evening  was  fine,  and  there  was 
a  brightness  over  the  whole  scene,  never  to  be  erased  from 
my  memory.     Next  morning  we  were  advised  by  the  house- 
keeper of  this  pleasant  mansion,  to  ascend  the  Douce  moun- 
tain, and  thus  to  pass  into  the  Powerscourt  demesne :  as  this 
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would  both  shorten  the  road,  and  give  us  a  magnificent  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  Douce.  We  were  also  directed  to 
call  at  the  house  of  Mr.  La  Touche's  shepherd,  who  would 
shew  us  the  way  over  the  mountain.  We  accordingly  rose 
in  high  spirits  and  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  and  reach- 
ed the  cabin  of  the  shepherd,  who  to  our  great  disappoint- 
ment was  not  at  home.  We  entreated  his  wife  to  send  some 
one  with  us  as  our  guide;  but  she  was  inexorable ;  for  she  had 
no  one,  she  said,  to  send.  "  Cannot  that  boy  go  ?"  said  my 
companion,  pointing  to  a  young  person  standing  on  the 
hearth.  "  That  boy  !"  said  the  woman,  "  That  boy,  Madam, 
is  my  daughter  f"  On  looking  round  the  cabin,  I  saw  a  young 
woman  sitting  silently  in  a  corner,  of  a  more  promising  as- 
pect than  the  rest;  "  Will  you  not  walk  up  the  hill  with  us," 
said  I,  "  and  put  us  on  our  way  ?"  O  yes,"  said  she  politely, 
in  a  voice  that  did  not  want  sweetness.  On  the  way,  I  soon 
discovered  her  to  be  superior  to  the  godewife.  In  truth,  she 
was  the  shepherd's  governess;  and  both  in  manners  and  know- 
ledge, she  was  for  above  her  employers.  This  poor  girl  lived 
by  teaching  the  children  of  several  families  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  read;  going  three  months  to  one,  and  three  to  ano- 
ther. She  said  that  these  poor  people  were  kiud  to  her, 
though  they  were  Catholics,  and  she  a  Protestant :  but  that 
her  salary  was  so  small,  as  not  to  be  sufficient  even  to  clothe 
her,  as  her  apparel  plainly  shewed  ;— it  was  only  one  pound  a 
quarter.  She  accompanied  us  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  pointed  out  our  way  ;  but  not  long  after  she  left  us, 
there  came  on  a  mist,  so  thick,  that  we  could  not  distinguish 
objects  a  few  yards  distant.  After  wandering  for  some  time 
under  this  mist,  I  felt  considerable  uneasiness  lest  we  should 
fall  into  some  bog,  or  over  some  precipice.  We  were  indeed 
in  a  most  perilous  state  for  nearly  three  hours,  a  time  greatly 
more  than  sufficient  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  which  I 
imagined  we  had  crossed.  Still  there  appeared  no  termination 
to  our  toils  and  dangers ;  now  we  met  a  swamp,  which  wo 
were  obliged  to  go  round — then  a  torrent  overhung  by  almost 
impassable  rocks,  which  we  were  compelled  to  cross.  The 
fortitude  of  my  fellow-traveller  forsook  her  at  last,  and  after 
suffering  above  three  hours  of  terror,  she  cried  out  in  a  voice 
of  joy,  there  is  a  cottage  chimney  ;  but  it  was  the  horn  of  a 
cow !  We  experienced  many  such  delusions ;  and  after  wan- 
dering among  the  quagmires  and  precipices  of  this  mountain, 
a'  sunbeam  burst  from  a  cloud,  and  shewed  us  a  IHtle  cabin 
glittering  at  no  great  distance.  It  was  again  almost  instanta- 
neously hid  from  our  sight,  yet  I  marked  the  place  and  we 
soon  reached  it;  when  to  my  astonishment,  a  hoarse  laugh 
was  raised,  and  a  voioe  cried  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  "  Did  not 
I  tell  yon,  you  could  never  cross  the  mountaint"    This  salu- 
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tation  I  could  not  understand,  till  looking  around  wo*  lor  a 
moment,  I  observed,  that  we  were  in  tie  Tory  sheptard'a 
cabin  we  had  left  between  three  and  four  boars  before.  Wo 
had  in  troth  never  crossed  the  mountain.  The  family  were 
seated  round  a  table,  on  which  lay  a  heap  of  potatoes,  and  a 
jog  of  butter-milk,  which  seemed  to  travel  round  the  pffty, 
as  they  were  desirous  of  partaking  of  its  contents.  In  UUt 
gronpe  was  the  poor  governess,  but  she  seemed  contented  and 
even  happy.  I  pressed  the  lady  of  the  hopse,  to  send  one  of 
her  sons  with  us  to  guide  us  over  the  hill,  for  I  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  being  foiled  in  the  attempt,  but  she  was  more  re- 
solute in  her  denial  than  at  first.  I  offered  her  a  high  bribe, 
but  all  to  no  purpose ;  he  would  be  "  kilt"  by  his  father,  eh* 
said.  This  was  quite  decisive,  and  we  were  compelled  to  150 
round  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  instead  of  aver  it,  accord- 
ing to  our  morning  plan-— After  travelling  several  miles  over 
an  uninteresting  trsct,  we  reached  the  deer  park,  at  the  be*4 
of  the  Powerscourt  demesne.  This  is  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive and  interesting  demesne  I  have  seen  in  Ireland.  The 
road  winds  along  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  tinau^  and  the  gen* 
tie  sloping  hills  are  even  richer  in  the  garniture  of  groves, 
than  is  usual  in  Ireland.  The  waterfall  is  much  frequented* 
and  I  believe,  much  admired  ;  but  all  these  things  depend  09 
comparison.  It  is  not  remarkable  either  for  its  height,  or  th# 
breadth  of  water  that  forms  it :  but  the  surrounding  scene  19 
beautiful.  Towards  the  bottom  of  this  lovely  glen,  Powers- 
court-bouse  stands  on  a  bank  of  considerable  elevatiop,  front* 
ed  by  a  lawn  pf  considerable  extent  and  beauty.  The  whole 
has  an  air  of  magnificence,  suited  to  the  noble  family  to  whom 
it  belongs.  This  ancient  family  boasts  many  eminent  men  1 
but  no  one  is  better  entitled  to  the  grateful  recollection*  of  pos- 
terity, than  the  late  Lord  Powerscourt,  if  magnificent  dona- 
tions devoted  to  the  glorious  cause  of  propagating  genqjoe 
Christianity  over  the  earth,  deserve  the  gratitude  of  mapkipd. 
The  Dargle  was  the  last  place  we  visited,  and  to  describe  it* 
would  be  nearly  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  respecting  the 
Devil's  glen,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong  likeness :  yet  it  is 
softer  in  its  character,  and  richer  and  brighter  in  its  feature*. 
But  I  must  now  bid  adieu  to  this  land  of  chrjstai  water*?,  and 
green  leaves,  and  fair  wild  flowers.    I  am,  <fcc.         G — . 


ON  THE  WILD  ROSE. 

TO*  s^vriiif  heats  of  Eastern  skkt,  1^  Charity  thy  flowtm  dp  Woe* 
Kay  nurture  flower*  mora  bright  than  thee.  In  the  most  runed  paths  we  tread, 

Ortteeak  them  with  the  varied  dies,  IJIu  ber  a  beantr  they  bestow. 
Which  in  the  tulip's  bloom  we  see.  Where  every  beauty  else  has.  fled. 

But  hm  those  flowers  are  bard  to  tend.  Farewell   a  Was  village  maids. 
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Thb  glorias  of  the  heavens 'force  themselves  on  the  atten- 
tion of  every  observer.  The  sun,  whether  enthroned  in  bis 
meridian  majesty,  or  rising  from  the  horizon  amid  the  gilded 
clouds  and  glowing  beauties  of  the  eastern  sky,  or  sinking 
peacefully  into  repose  in  the  west,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  is 
an  object  ot  interest  to  the  child  in  the  arms,  add  to  those  of 
matorer  years — to  the  man  of  cultivated  taste,  and  to  the 
shepherd  tending  his  flocks  on  the  mountain,  or  in  the  glen. 
At  night,  the  varied  beauties  of  the  fijrmament  attraot  every 
eye.  The  moon,  ever  changing  her  figure  and  position, 
-—sometimes  invisible,  sometimes  a  slender  crescent  of  light, 
and  sometimes  fall-orbed  like  the  sun,— affords  pleasure  and 
advantage  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth ;  while  the  glow* 
ing  firmament  is  decorated  by  turns  with  Venus,  Jupiter,  and 
Mars,  with  A  returns  and  Siring,  with  Taurus,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Oripn,  and  with  innumerable  other  stars,  sparkling  like 
diamonds,  and  sown  with  endless  variety  on  the  azure  vault 
of  the  sky.  These  glorious  objects  have  never  failed  to  .at- 
tract and  please  all  who  have  the  natural  feelings  and  capa- 
cities of  taste ;  and  even  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
presented  to  the  view,  does  not  cause  them  to  be  neglected, 
unless  vhen  the  mind  is  perversely  occupied  in  an  exclusive 
degree  with  other  objects,  or  other  pleasures,  less  worthy  of 
its  attention.  They  have  at  all  times  been  the  favourite  theme 
of  poets  and  other  writers  of  taste ;  and  even  the  sacred  pen- 
Men,  who  aim  at  simplicity,  and  who  never  introduoe  an  idea 
merely  to  beautify  their  writings,  frequently  allude  in  the 
happiest  manner  to  their  varied  splendours.  In  the  beau- 
tiful words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  the  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  forth  his  handy-work," 
we  are  taught  the  true  morality  of  astronomy :  we  are  taught 
to  regard  the  celestial  phenomena,  as  so  many  indications  of 
the  greatness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  the  Creator;  and  every 
new  discovery  achieved  by  the  genius  and  the  science  of 
Newton,  has  tended  more  and  more  to  display  the  intelligence 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  glorious  wonders  of  his  works,  To 
ejery  well-formed  mind,  this  would  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  the  study  of  Astronomy,  even  if  it  presented  no  prac- 
tical advantages,  and  no  allurements  to  the  eye  of  taste*  With 
all  tfoeae  recommendations,  combined  with  the  aid  which  it 
affords  to  navigation  and  geography,  with  the  pleasures  which* 
it  yields  from  its  intrinsic  beauties,  and  with  the  varied  and 
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sublime  views  which  it  presents  of  the  Creator,  it  has  the 
strongest  claims  on  the  attention  of  all  who  have  time  and 
opportnnity  of  prosecuting  the  study. 

It  may  be  useful  as  well  as  pleasing,  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  some  views  and  considerations,  that  naturally  arise 
from  the  modern  discoveries  respecting  the  mechanism  of 
the  heavens.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  by  no  means  intrude 
on  the  province  of  the  regular  writer  on  astronomy,  by  at- 
tempting to  bring  forward  a  complete  or  consecutive  system 
of  science ;  but  shall  assume  the  various  facts  and  mathemati- 
cal conclusions,  as  established  already,  and  shall  merely  con* 
aider  what  consequences  will  result  from  these,  sometimes 
viewed  by  themselves,  and  sometimes  in  connexion  with  se- 
veral probable  but  unproved  suppositions*  Avoiding  every 
thing  of  a  mathematical  and  abstruse  description,  and  dwell- 
ing on  the  lighter,  more  popular,  and  even  more  amusing 
subjects,  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  our  observations  intel- 
ligible to  all  our  readers ;  and  on  any  of  the  abstruser  topics, 
we  shall  present  the  requisite  information  in  the  detached 
form  of  notes,  so  that  it  may  be  omitted  by  all  those  who 
wish  to  attend  only  to  the  simpler  and  more  popular 
views  exhibited  in  the  body  of  the  article.  To  readers  who 
wish  to  have  a  simple  and  easy  view  of  the  principles  of 
astronomy,  we  would  recommend  the  treatise  of  Bonnycastle, 
or  the  rather  antiquated  one  of  Ferguson  ;  while  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  a  more  profound  and  scientific  know- 
ledge, may  read  the  works  of  Gregory,  Woodhouse,  Vince, 
Delambre,  Biot,  or  of  some  other  of  the  later  writers  on  the 
subject.  To  these  and  similar  sources,  as  well  as  to  various 
memoirs  and  papers  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
and  other  miscellaneous  works,  we  shall  have  recourse  for 
the  necessary  information  ;  and  we  shall  adopt  the  conclu- 
sions found  in  those  works,  or  present  views  of  our  own, 
as  we  shall  see  reason  in  prosecuting  the  subject 

ON  THE  SUN.* 

The  sun,  that  great  and  glorious  body  which  supplies  to 
the  earth  the  heat  and  light,  without  which  neither  animal 

•  According  to  the  latest  discoveries  in  astronomy,  eleven  bodies,  called  planets, 
revolve  round  the  sun  at  different  distances  and  in  various  periods,  while  the  sun,  in 
relation  to  them,  is  very  nearly  at  rest.  The  names  of  these  planets  are  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars;  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres.  Pallas;  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus, 
or  the  Georgium  Sidus,  or  Herschel.  The  distances  of  these  from  the  sun  in  millions 
ot  British  miles,  and  the  times  in  which  they  revolve  around  him,  called  their  periods, 
or  their  periodic  times,  will  be  known  from  the  following  Table  ;— 
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While  these  planets,  which  am  called  prwutry,  iwolfe  round  the  sun  ma  the* 
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nor  vegetable  life  could  subsist,  has  long  been  an  object  of 
attention  to  philosophers  and  astronomers ;  and,  though  many 
interesting  questions  respecting  him  still  remain  unanswered, 
yet  the  powers  of  modern  astronomy  have  succeeded  in  de- 
termining his  motions,  his  magnitude,  and  the  quantity  of 
matter  which  he  contains.  The  telescope  has  shown,  by 
observations  on  his  spots,  that  he  performs  a  rotation  on  his 
axis  in  25  days  8  hours:  and  it  is  also  acertained,  that  he  does 
not  always  retain  exactly  the  same  position  in  the  system ; 
but  that  the  fixed  point,  or  true  centre  of  the  system,  is  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sun,  the  planets,  and  the 
comets.  In  consequence  of  the  overpowering  mass  of  the 
sun,  however,  this  point  is  always  very  near  his  centre,  being 
never  at  a  greater  distance  from  it  than  the  length  of  his 
diameter;  and  hence,  without  much  impropriety,  he  may  be 
said  to  be  the  centre  of  the  system.  It  is  also  determined,  by 
means  of  the  telescope  and  the  other  resources  of  modern 
science,  that  the  diameter  of  the  sun  is  more  than  111  times 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  :  and  from  this  it  follows  that  almost 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  bodies,  each  as  large  as  the  planet 
which  we  inhabit,  would  be  required  to  compose  a  body 
equal  to  the  sun.  By  comparing  bis  bulk  with  his  power 
in  attracting  the  planets,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  he 
contains  much  less  matter  than  the  earth  in  proportion  to  his 
magnitude,  bis  density  being  found  to  be  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  the  earth.  Still,  however,  in  consequence 
of  his  vast  magnitude,  he  contains  about  600  times  as  much 
matter  as  all  the  planets  in  the  system. 

When  the  sun  is  examined  with  a  telescope,  his  surface  is 
often  found  to  be  marked  with  spots.  These  appear  to  move 
from  east  to  west,  crossing  bis  surface  in  about  thirteen  days 
and  a  half,  and  they  are  generally  visible  and  invisible  during 
equal  periods.  From  this  fact,  and  from  the  circumstance 
that  when  the  spots  are  near  the  sun's  limb,  they  all  contract 
in  one  direction  without  undergoing  any  change  in  the  other, 
Galileo  formed  the  conclusion  that  these  phenomena  arise 
from  actual  spots  on  bis  surface,  and  not  from  small  planets 
revolving  round  him,  as  had  been  supposed  by  one  of  the 
early  observers  of  these  curious  phenomena  ;<  and  in  this  opi- 
nion Galileo  has  been  generally  followed  by  succeeding  astro- 
nomers. These  spots  are  constantly  varying  in  their  condi- 
tions and  appearances,  as  there  are  sometimes  none  of  them 
to  be  seen  on  the  solar  disk,  while  at  other  times  many  of 

of  their  motion,  four  of  them  have  others  called  secondaries,  moons,  or  satellites,  which 
revolve  round  them,  and  accompany  them  in  their  motions  round  the  sun.  These  are, 
the  Earthy  which  has  one  secondary,  the  moon;  Jupiter,  which  has  four;  Saturn, 
which  has  seven ;  and  Uranus,  which  has  six.  The  solar  system,  therefore,  consists  of 
the  sun  and  twenty-nine  planets,  at  present  known,  besides  numerous  comets. 
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them  are  visible.  The  spots  too /sometimes  fa  CHM*  or  disjinieh 
io  magnitude ;  sometimes  one  divides  into  two,  while  at  other 
times  two  or  more  unite  and  form  one.  From  these,  and 
various'  other  circumstances,  it  is  now  generally  thought  that 
the  son,  instead  of  being  a  body  of  fire,  consists  of  an  interior 
mass,  or  nucleus  of  dark  solid  matter ;  and  that  the  splendour 
of  his  appearance  arises  from  a  luminous  atmosphere,  or  a 
collection  of  bright  clouds,  surrounding  the  opaque  interior 
mass,  while  the  spots  are  occasioned  by  openings  in  this  lu- 
minous covering.  Dr.  Herschel,  (latterly  Sir  William) 
besides  entertaining  this  opinion,  supposed  the  son  to  be  a 
habitable  world,  and  that,  while  the  phosphoric  or  luminous 
matter  that  surrounds  him  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  project 
heat  and  light  through  the  whole  system,  the  inhabitants 
dwelling  on  the  interior  globe  are  sheltered  from  the  violence 
of  this  repository  of  beat  and  light  by  the  interposition  of  a 
protecting  veil  of  other  clouds  of  a  dark  colour  and  a  dense 
consistence. 

Against  the  hypothesis  of  the  sun's  being  inhabited,  several 
objections  have  been  urged.  It  hfes  been  said,  that  his  pecu- 
liar office  in  the  great  system  seems  to  be  to  tarnish  light  and 
heat  to  the  other  bodies :  that  while  the  planets,  with  perhaps 
one  exception,  are  more  dense  the  nearer  they  are  to  the 
centre  of  the  system,  the  sun  is  less  dense  than  any,  except 
some  of  the  more  remote: — that  the  inhabitants  would  be 
precluded  from  the  study  of  astronomy  by  the  clouds  that  sur- 
round them,  though  in  other  respects  they  would  have  advan- 
tages for  prosecuting  it,  far  superior  to  those  enjoyed  in  any 
other  body  in  the  system ;  because,  as  viewed  from  that  position, 
the  apparent  motions  would  be  almost  exaotly  the  same  as  the 
real :— that  in  consequence  of  the  sun's  powerful  attraction,  the 
weight  of  bodies  on  his  surface  would  be  nearly  thirty  times 
as  great  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  -.—and  that  for  this  rea- 
son, "  if  every  other  circumstance  permitted  human  beings  to 
reside  in  the  sun,  their  own  weight  would  present  an  insuper- 
able difficulty."*  Other  arguments  have  also  been  brought 
from  experiments  made  respecting  the  solar  heat  and  light, 
and  from  the  general  nature  of  these  substances. 

With  respect  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Dr.  Herschers  opi- 
nion, it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  even  a  probable  conclusion  in 
the  present  state  of  science.  It  is  an  opinion  of  such  a  nature 
that  every  one  would  wish  it  to  be  true,  as  it  would  tend  to 
enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  Creator  and  bis  works :  but  there  is 
so  little  known  at  present,  calculated  to  support  it,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  endeavour  seriously  to  refute  it.  If  snob 
an  attempt  be  made,  however,  other  arguments  than  the 
•  Dr.  Tbdmas  Young. 


mentioned  above  should  be  employed.  Some  of  them!  indeed, 
each  ae  those  respecting  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  the 
weight  of  bodies  ou  the  son's  surface,  are  weak  and  trifling 
in  the  extreme.  It  even  implies  a  reproach  against  the  Au- 
»thor  of  the  Universe,  to  suppose  him  unable  to  adapt  the  crea- 
tures of  his  hand  to  the  situation  in  which  he  may  think  it 
right  to  place  them.  The  study  of  astronomy,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  the  firmament,  are*  highly  interesting  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  earth;  but  they  are  by  no  means  of  such  a  nature  that 
omnipotent  power  could  not  make  full  compensation,  if  they 
were  taken  from  us.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  in  all  the  argu- 
ments brought  against  the  hypothesis  above-mentioned,  and 
against  the  opinion  that  all  the  other  planets  may  be  in- 
habited, it  is  too  generally  supposed,  that  these  bodies,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  them,  must  necessarily  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  this  earth,  and  to  the  state  of  things  which 
it  presents.  But  it  is  obviously  unreasonable  to  form  such 
an  opinion ,  when  we  fairly  consider  what  actually  comes  u  nder 
our  inspection  here;  as  we  find  endless  variety  universally 
prevailing  among  all  the  works  of  the  Creator,  in  air  their  re- 
lations :  and  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  same  variety 
exists  on  a  still  greater  scale,  in  the  extended  system  of  the 
universe. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  on  the  con* 
sideration  of  other  questions,  which  have  given  origin  to  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  sun.  Of  this  kind  are-  the  inquiries 
respecting  the  nature  of  his  beat  and  light; — whether  these 
are  occasioned  by  particles  of  matter  continually  issuing  from 
the  body  of  the  orb  in  all  directions ;— or  whether  the  effects 
are  produced  by  the  solar  influence  acting  on  an  intervening 
medium,  in  some  such  manner  as  sound  is  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  atmosphere ; — whether  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same,  or  by  different  means :— whether  the  son, 
in  producing  these  effects,  suffers  any  diminution  t— and  if  that 
be  so,  whether  any  means  is  provided  for  furnishing  a  supply. 
These  speculations,  and  several  others  are  curious  and  interest- 
ing, but  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  at  present ;  and 
they  may  perhaps  continue  forever  to  baffle  the  exertions  of 
astronomers* 

Without  the  resolution  of  any  snob  questions,  enough  is 
known  respecting  the  son,  to  excite  feelings  of  wonder  and 
awe  in  our  minds.  How  vast  is  this  earth  in  the  limited  ideas 
of  its  inhabitants!  And  yet  the  sun  is  more  than  a  million 
times  as  large  !  This  vast  body  has  also  been  affording  heat 
and  light  to  the  generations  that  are  past,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  to  the  fleeting  mortals  of  the  present  day.  The  Assy- 
rians and  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  have 
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long  since  passed  away  with  all  their  earthly  greatness  and 
gplendoar ;  bat  the  glorious  orb  that  shone  on  them-— that 
lighted  them  to  the  field  of  victory,  or  in  the  retirements  of 
peace — that  gave  tbem  vital  warmth,  or  matured  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  for  their  support  and  comfort — remains  the  same 
daring  the  march  of  time,  free  from  old  age  and  decay,  the 
best  emblem  of  his  great  Creator,  and  one  of  the  grandest 
manifestations  of  his  goodness  and  power. 
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To  the  Editob  of  the  Bmlfast  Magazine. 

Sir, — Thr  account  of  the  Battle  of  Ballynahinch,  in  yoor 
First  Number,  was  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers,  especi- 
ally at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action.  It  introduced  vari- 
ous minute  circumstances  which  could  only  present  themselves 
to  an  eye-witness,  and  which  were  calculated  to  give  a  more 
vivid  conception  of  the  whole  scene,  than  the  general  de- 
scriptions of  history.  Indeed,  unless  such  particulars  be  re- 
corded now,  by  those  who  had  opportunities  of  witnessing 
them,  they  will  soon  be  entirely  forgotten.  Tet  they  seem 
on  many  accounts  to  be  worthy  of  preservation.  Besides  the 
graphical  views  which  they  give  of  such  events,  they  exhibit 
human  feelings  in  singular  and  interesting  combinations, 
which,  happily,  we  have  seldom  opportunities  of  contemplat- 
ing. They  are  also  replete  with  instruction  to  all  classes  in 
the  community.  The  recollection  of  troublesome  periods 
should  not  be  forgotten,  even  in  times  of  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty. They  teach  us  to  estimate  aright  those  blessings  which 
we  are  apt  to  undervalue,  merely  because  they  are  common ; 
and  they  check  every  wanton  inclination  to  risk  all  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  commotion,  which  must  be  equally  shocking  to 
the  successful  and  the  vanquished.  Those  who  have  once 
experienced  tbem,  will  never  after  refer  to  them  with  indif- 
ference.— For  such  reasons,  I  am  induced  to  mention  a  few 
circumstances  connected  with  the  battles  of  Saintfield  and 
Ballynahinch,  which  came  within  my  own  observation,  and 
are  similar  to  those  which  are  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
others ;  but  which  may  be  instructive  to  many,  who  have  had 
the  happiness  to  live  in  more  peaoeful  times. 

The  battle  of  Saintfield  was  fought  in  the  afternoon  of  Sa- 
turday, June  9tb,  1798.  I  know  not,  indeed,  whether  it 
should  be  called  a  regular  engagement.  There  was  then  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village,  and  at  the  place  of  rencon- 
tre, a  hedge-row  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Com- 
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ber ;  behind  which,  the  insurgents  were  placed  in  ambuscade, 
armed  with  pikes  and  other  weapons  of  annoyance  and  de- 
fence. Ignorant  of  this  position,  and  probably  rash  in  ad- 
vancing, the  military,  on  march  to  the  town,  were  all  of  a 
sudden  attacked  with  great  spirit.  A  soldier  of  the  York 
Fencibles,  a  Frenchman,  who  bad  been  in  several  battles  in 
France,  afterwards  told  me,  that  for  danger  and  desperation, 
this  skirmish  exceedetf  any  thing  he  had  before  witnessed. 
The  soldiers  were  driven  into  disorder,  and  every  man  had  to 
fight  his  way  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  in  opposition  to  * 
the  charged  pike,  and  other  weapons  to  which  he  had  not 
been  accustomed.  The  amount  of  the  loss  among  the  mili- 
tary I  have  not  ascertained,  but  it  inoluded  that  of  two  offi 
cers  who  were  killed.  As  some  men  with  pikes  stabbed  the 
body  of  one  of  these  officers,  after  he  lay  dead  on  the  road, 
the  soldiers  of  his  company,  exasperated  perhaps  with  this 
atrocity,  in  scouring  the  country  a  day  or  two  after  the  bat- 
tle, committed  various  outrages.  Among  others,  they  shot  a 
very  sober  and  harmless  man,  at  his  own  door,  from  whom 
they  demanded  money;  and  though  he  gave  them  balf-a- 
crown,  all  he  possessed  at  the  time,  they  immediately  shot  him 
through  the  heart.  If  the  report  of  his  neighbours  may  be 
credited,  he  had  not  been  at  the  battle,  or  up  in  arms :  nor  was 
he  at  all  implicated  in  the  rebellion.  Tet,  in  the  wanton  exer- 
cise of  unlimited  power,  they  took  his  precious  life;  and 
threatened,  with  terrifying  oaths,  to  shoot  his  poor  wife, 
who,  bathed  in  tears,  stood  trembling  over  the  fallen  and 
bleeding  body  of  her  expiring  husband.  Galling  at  the  honse 
of  another  peaceable  man,  they  also  demanded  money;  but  he 
having  none  to  give,  they  ordered  him  to  the  street  before 
his  door,  and  with  awful  menaces  set  him  up  as  a  mark  for 
their  muskets ;  nay,  one  of  the  company  actually  presented  his 
piece,  but  did  not  fire.  The  Sunday  following,  the  poor 
man,  before  the  commencement  of  Divine  Service,  standing  up 
amid  a  crowd  of  his  fellow-worshippers,  told  his  tale  with 
strong  feeling,  to  a  rivetted  audience;  and,  as  if  he  had  again 
felt  all  the  horrors  of  the  trying  scene,  said,  with  strong  emo- 
tion, "  I  thought  when  the  soldier  presented  his  gun,  I  felt 
the  bullet  passing  through  my  heart" 

After  the  battle  of  Saintfield,  the  people  encamped  for  two 
days  on  a  high  and  rugged  hill,  a  mile  from  the  town.  This 
spot,  known  by  the  name  of  Creevy  Rocks,  is  thus  rendered 
memorable  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  were  assembled,  a 
motley  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  women  and  children.  From 
this  rendezvous,  orderlies  were  dispatched  to  summon  the 
country  to  turn  out  in  arms.  I  was  privileged  with  a  sight  of 
two  of  these  messengers.    One  of  them  onjiorsebaek,  olad  in 
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green,  traversed  the  neighbourhood,  and,  with  sword  in 
band,  commanded  the  youth  hi  the  name  of  the  nation,  to 
tarn  out,  and  fight  for  their  country's  rights.  Another  on 
foot,  rather  in  disguise,  as  if  impressed,  with  fear,  or  con- 
scious of  guilt,  privately  whispered  his  errand  to  such  as  he 
thought  he  might  venture  to  trust  The  battle  to  which  this 
poor  fellow  warned  others,  was  fatal  to  himself;  for  be  was 
blown  to  pieces  by  a  cannon  ball. — The  camp  ground  was 
loaded  with  provisions,  partly  brought  to  the  place  by  the 
friends  of  the  cause,  and  partly  taken  without  leave  or  pay, 
as  the  right  of  warriors.  Many  visited  the  camp  from  curio- 
aity,  who  bad  no  intention  of  fighting,  and  who  never  thought 
of  the  -evil  of  appearing  under  arms  in  open  rebellion.  Many 
who  were  armed,  were  undisciplined,  and  knew  nothing*  of 
the  difficulty,  nor  reflected  on  tbe  danger  of  meeting  a  regu- 
lar force  on  the  field  of  conflict.  Some  were  clothed  with 
offices  to  which  they  had  been  elected,  and  others  assumed 
command ;  aome  were  disposed  to  obey  orders,  and  others 
not.  A  bold  and  enterprising  individual,  but  rude  in  tactics, 
arrogating  the  rank  of  officer,  and  mustering  a  number  from 
the  disorderly  -crowd,  gave  the  order  M  dres*"  "  D— a 
yon/'  says<an  Impudent  novice,  "  I'll  run  my  pike  through 
your  body,  if  you  command  me  to  dress."  On  the  forenoon 
of  one  of  the  daye  of  encampment,  a  few  yeottien  eeralry 
from  Hillsborough,  appeared  on  a  distant  eminence  surveying 
the  camp.  At  first  sight  tbey  produced  a  little  consternation ; 
hut  on  being  observed  not  to  be  numerous,  they  were  often 
aaluted  by  a  long  and  lood  huzza,  especially  on  retiring*  frost 
tbe  place  of  reconnoitre.  Reports,  wild  ms  imagination  contt 
<conoeive  in  her  highest  Sights,  and  false  as  fame  had  ever 
trircnlafed,  were  wafted  by  hundreds,  as  if  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  from  the  country  te  the  camp,  and  from  the  camp  to 
the  coumtry,  .chiefly  relating  to  the  numbers  on  both  sides. 

At  ten  o'clock  en  the  Saturday  on  whieh  the  battle  of  Saint- 
field  took  place,  when  passing  on  official  duty  throogh  Baliy- 
uahjncb,  I  observed  the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
assembled  together,  in  and  near  the  village,  in  little  close  . 
group*  Work  aeemed  to  be  gireo  over ;  and  consultations, 
apparently  secret  and  unusual,  occupied  its  plaee.  I  passed, 
not  knowing  what  was  the  meaning  of  these  new  appear- 
•anoes,  and  the  strange  looks  of  some  of  the  people.  During 
the  day,  a  party  of  the  Castlewelland  yeomanry  brought  a 
prisoner  into  town,  nnder  some  suspicion  or  charge  of  disaf- 
fection. The  inhabitants  resoued  him ;  one  man  was  killed 
in  the  acuffie ;  and  the  military  departed  from  the  Tillage 
without  their  prisoner.  The  rashness  of  the  rescue,  the  Hood 
that  was  abed,  the  sadden  departure  of  the  soldiers,  the] 
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bability  of  their  return  to  lake  farther  vengeance,  if  not  also 
some  secret  whispering*  of  guilt,  filled  the  people  with 
alarm ;  and  numbers  of  them  fled  from  their  booses  in  terrify- 
ins;  apprehensions  that  the  military  were  on  the  road  to  burn 
the  town.  On  my  return,  some  of  them  met  me ;  the  men, 
and  especially  the  women,  were  in  consternation,  and  some  of 
them  in  tears.  They  told  the  story  of  the  resoue ;  they  blamed 
its  rashness,  and  lamented  its  oonsequences.  They  stated 
that  one  of  their  townsmen  was  shot,  and  mentioned  the  sud- 
den departure  of  the  military.  They  warned  me,  on  my 
peril,  not  to  pass  through  the  town,  for  the  army  was  coming 
to  destroy  the  place. — Struck  with  the  novelty  and  strange- 
ness of  the  scene,  and  the  tragical  tale  of  the  man's  death  ;  ig- 
norant also  of  the  state  of  matters  in  the  oountry ;  my  imagi- 
nation was  excited,  and  in  a  moment  mustered  such  images  of 
terror,  as  urged  me  to  gallop  my  horse  for  two  miles  homeward, 
dreading  every  moment  to  meet  an  armed  force,  inflamed  with 
martial  vengeance.  The  possibility  of  being  mistaken  for 
one  of  the  rescuers  and  the  disaffected — the  suspicious  ciroum- 
staiice  of  riding  so  fast, — strong  attachment  to  life— and  fore* 
bodings  of  danger,  all  combined  to  increase  my  fears.  Anx- 
iety for  my  yonng  wife  and  infant  children  at  home  whither 
I  was  hasting,  bad  also  no  small  share  in  my  distress  and  per- 
turbation. But  getting  in  a  little  time  a  view  of  my  cabin,  and 
no  red  coats  appearing,  my  imagination  raised  from  its  awful 
work  ;  fear  subsided;  I  began  to  travel  more  slowly,  to  chide 
myself  for  cowardice,  and  would  fondly  have  persuaded  myself 
into  a  belief,  that  I  possessed  still  some  share  of  the  courage 
of  a  man.  Before  I  reached  my  own  house,  I  met  one  who 
1  afterwards  learned  was  a  captain,  leaving  home  to  join  the 
people  in  arms.  As  he  had  for  years  been  my  neighbour,  he 
stopped  to  speak,  and  asked  advice*  I  told  him  he  would  do 
well  not  to  go,  as  I  feared  the  oause  which  he  had  espoused, 
was  not  good ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  expected,  but  defeat 
"  So  I  think/'  was  his  reply ;  but  be  hastily  rejoined,  "  I  have 
embarked  in  the  business  and  must  go."  I  next  met  a  poor 
girl,  warm  in  the  cause,  who  had  assisted  in  raising  some  gun- 
powder for  aotion,  that  was  buried  in  the  earth  for  safety  t 
but  on  trying  its  power,  it  exploded,  and  scorobed  dread- 
folly  her  arms  and  face. 

Arriving  at  home,  and  finding  all  in  peace  and  safety,  my 
joy  was  as  transcendant  as  my  fears  had  been  but  a  few  mi- 
nates  before.  The  soldiers  that  had  been  expected,  and  so  much 
dreaded  on  Saturday,  arrived  in  Ballynahioch  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday.  They  came  exaotly  in  time  to  rescue  two  or  three 
yeomen,  whom  some  of  the  more  hardy  insurgents  had 
eaaght,  and  were  just  about  to  hang.    The  most  active  in 
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this  proposed  execution,  bad  not  been  to  much  afraid  as  some 
other  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Encouraged  by  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  soldiers,  as  expected  on  Saturday,  by  the  safety  of 
the  night,  and  the  return  of  a  fine  day,  they  were  boldly  pro- 
ceeding without  trial  or  ceremony,  to  despatch  a  few  of  the 
reputed  enemy.  The  devoted  victims  escaped  an  awful 
death*  Those  who  had  seized,  judged,  and  who  were  about 
to  execute  them,  fled  ;  and  the  next  week,  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
was  hung  at  Newry,  by  order  of  a  court-martial.  The  party 
that  thus  arrived  at  Ballynahinch,  had  been  at  the  battle 
of  Antrim,  and  were  greatly  fatigued  and  exhausted. — Be- 
ing few  in  number,  and  knowing  the  issue  of  the  affray  at 
Saintfield,  they  judged  it  prudent  to  join  a  larger  force,  and 
wait  till  some  regular  attack  could  be  made  on  the  assembled 
multitude  at  Creevy  Rocks,  now  flushed  with  success  and  in- 
creasing in  numbers. 

Sunday  morning,  June  10th,  at  an  early  hour,  the  news 
had  spread  that  the  people  had  gained  the  battle  at  Saint- 
field,  with  little  or  no  loss ;  and  that  the  royal  army  was 
completely  rooted.  Fame  was  busy  with  additions  and  ex- 
aggerations* The  country  was  all  in  motion.  Some  hesitat- 
ed what  side  to  join.  Some  determined  to  join  neither;  but 
were  much  perplexed  in  devising  means  of  safety,  from  the  sol- 
diers and  from  the  people.  Goods  and  furniture  were  car- 
ried to  places  of  concealment,  and  of  supposed  safety.  Many 
had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  not  a  little  perplexed  with  real 
or  imaginary  dangers.  Some  left  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  better  to  cover  their  departure  from  a  scene  of  disturbance, 
and  to  escape  in  safety,  summoned  the  people,  as  they  them- 
selves retreated  from  the  theatre  of  action,  to  turn  out  and  re- 
pair to  the  camp. — Having  been  engaged  to  assist  in  dispensing 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  neighbourhood,  on 
this  eventful  Sabbath,  I  was  busy  pondering  on  the  requisite 
services,  when  the  report  of  two  or  three  shots  about  sunrise, 
commenced  my  alarm  for  the  day.  They  were  fired  after  the 
flying  party  already  mentioned,  who  bad  been  preparing  to 
hang  the  soldiers.  My  family,  as  well  as  myself,  were  agitated 
with  painful  uncertainty,  whether  it  was  my  duty  to  venture 
abroad  to  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  at  such  a  time  and  in 
such  a  state  of  things.  The  place  where  the  sacrament  was  to 
be  dispensed,  was  not  four  miles  from  the  encampment;  but  I 
was  engaged  to  assist,  and  my  attendance  was  judged  to  be 
indispensable.  At  last  I  set  out  with  no  little  agitation  of 
mind.  I  was  obliged  to  travel  through  bye  Voads,  to  escape 
interruptions  from  the  insurgents  or  soldiers  in  arms.  Not 
half  a  mile  from  home,  a  horseman  in  full  uniform,  and  with 
a  naked  sabre,  appeared  on  a  height,  one  hundred  paces  be- 
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fore  me,  and  directly  on  my  way.  This  flight  was  not  a  lit- 
tle appalling  to  one  unarmed,  and  at  a  time  when  the  conn- 
try  was  under  martial  law.  I  determined,  however,  to  ad- 
vance, and  found  the  soldier  to  be  a  yeoman,  who  seemed,  on 
meeting,  to  be  qnite  as  much  afraid  as  myself.  He  said,  with 
great  frankness,  that  he  had  joined  a  yeomanry  corps,  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and,  firmly  determined  to  keep  it,  was 
going  to  join  the  king's  forces  at  Blaris,  near  Lisbnrn. 

After  parting  with  him,  various  and  opposite  subjects  of 
thought,  crowded  in  quick  succession,  upon  my  agitated  and 
busy  mind :  My  family  left  behind,  and  the  country  in  such 
commotion — strong  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  leaving  a  dear- 
ly beloved  and  timid  wife,  and  helpless  children — the  difficul- 
ty of  attempting  to  perform  the  services  proposed  at  the 
bouse  of  God,  in  such  singular  and  trying  circumstances — 
the  dangers  of  the  waj — the  possibility  of  being  taken  and 
carried  to  the  camp,  as  I  passed  within  two  miles  of  Creevy 
Rocks — the  dread  of  desperadoes  and  vallains,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  anarchy — the  fears  of  death — the  promises  of  the 
Scripture,  and  the  consolations  of  religion— with  nameless 
other' reflexions,  occupied  my  mind  with  such  intenseness,  that 
I  at  once  wept  for  joy,  sung  sacred  songs  of  triumph,  and  trem- 
bled for  fear.  At  the  houses  which  I  passed,  some  were  busy 
sharping  their  pikes,  and  preparing  for  action ;  others,  armed 
with  these  frightful  weapons,  were  meeting  me  and  crossing 
my  path  on  their  way  to  the  camp.  All  I  met,  except  the 
yeoman  already  mentioned,  were  strangers  to  me.  What 
might  be  their  thoughts  of  me  I  knew  not,  or  how  they 
might  be  disposed  to  treat  me,  riding  alone  and  unarmed.  I 
passed  them  with  as  little  conversation  as  possible*  Some 
seemed  taken  by  surprise  and  alarmed,  as  if  they  had  suspect- 
ed my  blue  surtout  to  cover  an  officer  watching  their  move- 
ments; others  looked  very  surly  at  me,  as  if  meditating  an  at- 
tack. One,  either  deceived  himself  by  false  report,  or  desi- 
rous to  deceive  me  and  magnify  his  canse,  stated  the  number 
in  camp  to  be  17,000.  None  asked  what  I  was,  or  whither  I 
was  going.  Many  stared  with  much  apparent  curiosity,  or 
rather  with  indications  of  doubt,  of  suspicion,  and  amaze- 
ment; I  seemed  to  be  unknown  to  all.  The  byeway  on 
which  I  rode,  was  new  to  me ;  it  was  crooked,  lonely,  and  to 
appearance  very  long.  At  every  one  of  its  many  windings, 
I  felt  uncertain  about  what  might  occur — whom  I  should 
next  meet,  and  how  they  might  feel  or  act.  Ample  scope 
was  thus  afforded  for  hope  and  fear,  for  conjecture,  anxiety, 
and  foreboding,  and  for  all  the  other  concomitants  of  uncer- 
tainty and  danger. 

At  length,  when  I  reached  a  broader  and  better  road  lead- 
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jog  from  Ballynahinch  to  Killileagh,  a  youth  at  some  dis- 
tance started  into  vfew,  and  the  animal  od  which  he  rode,  one 
of  the  fleetest  of  its  kind,  was  near  me  in  a  moment.  Indications 
of  secrecy,  of  haste,  and  of  suspicion  on  meeting  one  on- 
known,  were  all  marked  in  his  countenance  and  manner}; 
when  a  sodden  halt,  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  bis  piercing  eye 
and  bold  aspect.  He  seemed  to  be  an  officer  reconnoiteriog. 
A  few  abrupt  and  yet  hesitating  questions,  concerning  the 
distance  from  the  camp,  the  numbers  assembled,  the  state,  and 
movements  of  the  country,  hastily  put  and  shortly  answered, 
terminated  a  momentary  interview,  in  which  the  mutual  con- 
jecture and  jealousy  of  strangers,  at  such  a  crisis,  were  no 
doubt  more  than  usually  excited.  As-  his  appearance  bad 
been  sudden,  he  was  also  gone  in  an  instant,  as  if  he  rode  on 
the  wind:  leaving  me  in  a  maze  of  thought,  concerning  the 
events  of  the  present,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

Arriving  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  a  more  than  ordinary 
shake  of  the  hand — the  starting  tear — the  silent  reality  and 
inward  warmth  of  feeling  that  paralyzes  speech,  and  is  too 
strong  for  utterance — characterized  the  meeting  with  my  col- 
leagues in  sacred  office.  One  of  them,  as  worthy  a  man  as 
ever  shook  a  hand,  or  dropped  a  sympathetic  tear,  is  now  no 
more.  It  was  a  time  when  masking  and  complaisance  bad 
vanished,  and  the  heart  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the  nakedness  of 
truth.  The  reader  will  judge  whether  it  was  a  time  for 
strong  impressions.  The  multitude  of  worshippers  were  as- 
sembled on  an  occasion,  solemn  at  all  times,  but  now  un- 
speakably more  solemn,  from  the  critical  juncture  and  exist- 
ing circumstances.  The  assembly  were  to  be  instructed  and 
directed.  Things  heavenly  and  divine  were  to  engage  minds 
so  much  agitated  by  commotions  on  earth.  Dangers  were 
near,  A  battle  had  been  fought  within  four  miles  of  the 
plaoe,  since  the  congregation  had  parted  the  evening  before. 
Some  were  killed  who  had  lately  been  oor  fellow  worship- 
pers; and  some  who  had  spilled  the  blood  of  a  brother, 
might  possibly  be  approaching  the  holy  table.  An  encamp- 
ment was  formed  on  an  adjoining  hill.  Neighbours  were  on 
the  field  of  war.  Government  was  on  the  alert*  The  district 
was  out  of  the  peace.  The  military  were  in  motion,  fame 
was  busy  with  discordant  reports.  The  issue  of  passing 
events,  acquired  an  importance  proportionate  to  the  dark* 
ness  of  uncertainty  that  was  hovering  over  them.  Hopes 
were  high,  and  fears  were  strong,  Tet,  in  such  singular  circum- 
stances, it  will  not  be  deemed  incredible  or,  enthusiastic,  when 
I  add,  that  the  sacred  services  have  seldom  been  observed 
with  more  strength  and  ardour  of  feeling,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  ministered,  or  with  oapre  apparent  affection  and 
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rtftb  strong  emotions ;  its  work  was  conducted  in  peace  and 
joy;  and  the  evening  witnessed  oar  parting  in  safety.  Of 
my  return  by  the  same  sequestered  route  as  in  the  morning, 
little  needs  to  be  said,  The  evening  was  advanced  ere  I  set 
out  for  home;  the  hoar  of  gadding  bad  passed ;  the  ran  to  the* 
eamp  had  subsided  for  the  night;  and  my  mind,  fatigued  with 
labour,  and  already  familiarh&ed  with  the  existing  state  of 
things,  had  become  inactive,  or  was  lulled  to  a  state  of  heed- 
less reveries  I  had  the  way  to  myself  and  hoy  trusty  pony, 
with  the  slight  interruption  of  an  accidental  salutation  from  a- 
respectable  woman,  as  I  passed  the  door  of  her  house.  Her 
husband,  immaculate  in  character,  except  aa  connected  with* 
the  political  frenzy  that  cost  him  his  life,  had  gone  to  the 
camp  in  the  rank  of  commander ;  she  and  her  children  were 
left  at  home;  she  wore  the  dishabille  of  mourning,  her  spirits 
were  sunk,  her  speech  was  fraught  with  gloomy  forebodings,, 
her  eyes  were  swollen  with  tears ;  once,  and  again,  and  with 
much  anxiety,  she  inquired  what  I  thought  respecting  the 
issue  of  pending  movements.  *  Next  morning,  however,  as  I 
passed  her  dwelling  to  engage  again  in  the  concluding  ser- 
vices,, connected  with  the  dispensation  of  the  sacrament,  I 
found  her  feelings  changed  from  an  ebb  of  woe,  to  a  spring  tide 
of  joy.  She  was  gay,  her  eyes  sparkled,  her  language  was. 
sprightly,  and  her  prospects  were  bright.  This  was  owing. to 
difference  of  news  from  the  place  of  encampment,  and  to 
opposite  trains  of  thought  set  in  motion  by  a  nameless  variety, 
of  circumstances. 

During  the  hours  of  public  worship  on  the  Monday,  the* 
news  arrived  of  the  military  being  on  march  from  Downpa- 
trick  to  the  insurgents9  camp.  Their  route  was  close  by  the 
church  where  we  were  assembled.  The  congregation  were* 
much  agitated.  Orders  were  sent  them  to  keep,  within  doors, 
by  a  guard  in  advance,  and  upon  the  look-out  Yet*  some* 
impelled  by  strong  curiosity,  ventured  to  steal  out  and  spy ;, 
others  stood  up,  and  intensely  gazed  through  the  windows  ;v 
and  some  whispered  aloud.  I  was  the  preacher.  In  snch  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  equally  difficult  to  proceed,  and  inexpedi- 
ent to  stop ;  while  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  blame 
the  confusion  of  the  audience;  Trying*  therefore,  to  persuade 
them  to  quietness  and  attention,  a  forward  hearer,  more  frank 
than  welcome,  unexpectedly  seconded  my  admonition,  with. 
Ube  abrupt  exclamation,  "  O  aye,  keep  your  seats  and  listen 
to  the  gentleman.  Happily,  however,  the  worship  was  con- 
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ducted  to  the  close  without  farther  disturbance,  and  the  Mi* 
nfsters  and  people  were  allowed  to  attend  to  their  spiritual 
ooncerns,  and  to  retire  home  at  last,  in  perfect  safety.  The-' 
dispensation  of  religions  ordinances  in  soch  circumstances,, 
is  so  singular  in  modern  times,  and  calculated  to  gin 
snob  a  peculiar  cast  to  devotional,  feelings  and  exercises, 
that  many  of  your  readers  may  take  an  interest  in  this  sim- 
ple record  of  ray  own  experience,  and  that  of  my  Christian 
friends  who  were  involved  in  the  same  difficulties. 


SKETCHES 

OTTBB 

HISTORY  OP*  THE  REFORMATION  IN  IRELAND. 

NO  IIL-REIGN  OF  EDWABD  VL 

Henry  VIII.  departed  this  life  in  1546,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Edward  VI.,  whose  mother  was  Jane  Seymoor. — 
This  young  Prince  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  and  died  a  minor ;  so  that  the  public  acts  of  his  reign 
were  rather  those  of  his  ministers.  Though  from  the  amia- 
bleness  of  his  disposition,  it  may  be  fairly  conjectured,  "  that 
time  only  was  wanting  to  his  fame,"  yet  owing  to  his  ex- 
treme youth,  his  personal  character  could  have  little  or  no 
influence  upon  the  measures  of  government.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  was  appointed  Protector  during  the  minority ;  and 
was,  during  a  considerable  part  of  this  reign,  the  main  spring 
of  public  affairs.  A  council  was,  indeed,  associated  with  him, 
but  by  the  enegry  of  his  character,  he  managed  them  so,  that 
for  several  years  he  regulated  affairs  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.  Happily  for  the  cause  of  religion,  this  accomplish- 
ed and  powerful  statesman  threw  all  the  weight  of  his  influ- 
ence into  the  scale  of  liberal  opinions.  Being  a  warm  friend 
to  the  Reformation,  he  earnestly  set  himself  to  correct  the 
numerous  errors  which  prevailed  in  the  national  church.  In 
this  task,  he  found  a  willing  and  able  auxiliary  in  Archbishop 
Cranmer.  During  the  preceding  reign,  liftle  in  the  way  of  re- 
form had  been  accomplished.  With  the  exception  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  supremacy  from  the  Pope  to  the  King,  the  alteration 
in  religion  was  but  trffling.  Whatever  changes  did  occur, 
were  made  chiefly  to  gratify  the  inclination,  or  promote  the 
ambition  of  the  monarch.  The  people  of  England  outran  the 
Prince  in  their  desire  for  Reformation  ;  but  they  were  re- 
stricted in  the  expressions  of  their  wishes.  Terrified  by  Hen- 
ry's arbitrary  and  tyrannical  disposition,  his  subjects  were 
obliged  carefully  io  conceal  any  objections  they  might  have 
to  the  system  which  he  was  pleased  to  adopt.    His  death  re- 
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moved  these  obstacles  to  free  inquiry.  Men  began  to  speak 
out  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  religion,  with  opebneas 
and  freedom;  and  a  thirst  for  information  was  prevalent 
among  the  people.  In  this  state  of  things,  Somerset  found  it 
easy  to  go  on  with  his  plans  of  reformation ;  and,  aided  by 
Cranmer,  he  proceeded  to  institute  a  visitation  of  churches 
•and  a  correction  of  abuses.  The  practice  of  confession, 
wbioh  had  been  hitherto  strictly  enforced,  was  now  left  op- 
tional. Images  were  now  entirely  removed  from  churches ; 
Priests  were  allowed  to  marry ;  the  ancient  mass  was  abo- 
lished ;and  a  new  Liturgy,  in  which  various  abuses  were  cor- 
rected, was  drawn  up,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
alterations,  is  the  same  with  that  now  in  use.  Though  there 
was  some  opposition  to  these  alterations,  and  though  even 
commotions  and  insurrections  were,  through  the  influence 
of  popish  ecclesiastics,  excited  in  various  places,  yet  the  go- 
vernment found  little  difficulty  in  suppressing  them  ;  and  the 
arrangements  respecting  religion,  were  received  with  appro- 
bation by  the  majority  of  the  people. 

In  this  reign,  as  in  the  preceding,  measures  were  taken  to 
extend  to  Ireland,  the  religious  improvements  of  England. — 
The  reception,  however,  which  they  met  with,  exhibited  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  two  countries.  In  England,  the 
reformed  doctrines  were  received  with  ardour  and  alacrity. 
In  Ireland,  they  were  regarded  with  aversion  and  horror. — 
This  aversion  was  more  strongly  felt,  and  more  warmly  ex- 
pressed in  the  present  reign  than  even  in  the  preceding.  The 
additional  changes  and  innovations  which  took  place,  ren- 
dered the  reformed  system  still  more  displeasing,  to  a  bigot- 
ted  and  prejudiced  people  ;  and  this  displeasure  they  hesitat- 
ed not  to  express  more  freely,  being  less  influenced  by  fear 
during  the  minority  of  the  Prince,  than  under  the  sway  of 
his  stern  and  tyrannical  predecessor.  Had  all  the  laws  of 
Henry  VIII.  on  the  subject  of  religion,  been  founded  in  wis- 
dom, and  administered  with  discretion,  it  would,  notwith- 
standing, have  acquired  a  great  length  of  time,  to  give  them 
effect  among  a  people  so  ignorant  and  bigotted  as  those  of 
Ireland.  But  as  many  of  these  laws  originated  in  caprice, 
and  were  administered  with  folly,  the  reformed  Clergy  made 
little  progress  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people.  Of 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  Archbishop  Brown,  the  principal  in- 
strument in  the  work,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  But  he  had 
to  contend  with  many  formidable  obstacles.  Many  of  the 
Clergy  of  his  diocese,  as  has  been  already  stated,  resigned 
their  livings,  rather  than  acknowledge  the  King's  supremacy ; 
and  to  fill  up  their  places  with  qualified  persons,  was  extreme- 
ly difficult.     To  find  native  Pastors,  able  and  willing  to 
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spread  the  eefomeddootrtnosb  wm imposrfWe;  wbttethe Baa- 
lish Clergy  bad  to  encounter  prejudice  and  hatred,  and  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  Irish  language,  were  altogether  moil- 
ed to  the  wants  of  the  people*  Even  within  the  English  pale, 
notwithstanding  all  the  laws  passed  for  its  suppression  in  the 
preceding  reign,  the  Irish  language  was  still  oorreetly  spoken. 
To  the  native  Irish,  then,  even  in  the  most  favourable  situa- 
tions, the  English  Clergy  were  hot  nominal  Pastors;  wh— i , 
at  best,  they  were  only  inclined  te  tolerate,  and  in  many  **• 
stances,  they  regarded  with  avewioo.  To  the  partisans  of 
Rome,  en  the  contrary,  every  thing  was  favourable.  They 
inculcated  upen  their  ceontrysnen,  the  religion  ef  their  fore- 
fathers; they  addressed  them  also  in  their  own  language,  and 
were  listened  to  with  reverence  and  affection.  WhOe  snch 
was  the  state  of  things  even  io  places  within  the  pale  of  Eng- 
lish law,  little  improvement  could  be  expected  in  districts  be- 
yond it  In  these,  the  system  of  Popery  remained  virtually 
.  the  same,  as  before  the  Reformation.  The  Pope  exercised 
the  same  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  appointment  of  Bi- 
shops, as  if  the  King  of  England  had  never  claimed  supre- 
macy. In  several  Sees*  the  government  did  not  even  attempt 
te  exercise  the  right  of  nomination ;  in  others,  ae  certain- 
ly  as  tbey  appointed  a  Bishop,  the  Church  of  Rome  set  up  a 
competitor.  In  these  places,  the  people  treated  the  Reform- 
ed Clergy,  with  utter  indifference  and  neglect*  and  regarded 
the  laws  respecting  religion,  as  matters  in  which  tbey  had  no 
concern*  Suoh  was  the  deplorable  lack  of  religious  inctrue* 
tion  in  this  country,  and  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  means 
employed  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
Two  sentences  written  by  a  Chancellor  of  England,  during 
this  reign,  describe  the  deficiency  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion, better  than  could  be  done  by  (pages  of  declamation**- 
41  Hard  it  is;'  saith  he,  «  that  men  should  knfcw  their  duties  te 
<3od,  *«d  to  the  King,  when  they  shall  not  hear  teaching  or 
preaching  throughout  the  year."  And  again,  "  Preaching 
we  have  none,  which  is  our  lack,  without  which  the  ignorant 
oan  have  no  knowledge." 

It  was  to  a  people  in  this  state  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
prejudice,  that  the  English  Liturgy,  and  the  various  plans  of 
reform  adopted  in  England,  were  now  to  be  tendered.  Sir 
Anthony  Saintleger,  an  experienced  and  able  statesman*  who 
had  before  filled  the  office  of  chief  Governor  of  Ireland,  wns 
appointed  at  this  crisis,  to  carry  these  measures  into  effect. — 
He  accordingly  came  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  Lord  Do- 
puty,  and  charged  with  full  powers  to  assemble  the  Irish  Per* 
Uament.  Some  historians,  in  treating  of  this  period,  have 
accused  the  Deputy  of  remissness,  with  respect  to  the  roll- 
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tending chiefly  to  the  administration  of  civil  affairs.  Bat  to 
an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  inquirer,  the  justice  of  the 
eeasote  will  appear  questionable.  Such  a  statesman  wag, 
perhaps,  the  fittest  for  Ireland  at  that  juncture.  To  brinjj 
the  people  within  the  pale  of  English  law,  and  to  extend  the 
Warnings  of  good  government,  were  essential  requisites; 
whilst*  en  the  contrary,  to  force  the  English  system  of  Re- 
formation on  a  people  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  and 
toot  aneoaMo  to  English  laws,  was  the  height  of  extrava- 
gance and  fbtty.  ' 

Influenced,  perhaps,  by  a  fear  of  exciting  dissensions,  the 
enlightened  Governor  did  not  exercise  his  power  of  summon- 
ing a  Parliament  On  the  subject  of  religion,  a  different  and 
more  prudential  course  was  adopted.  The  royal  proclama- 
tion addressed  to  the  Irish  Clergy,  was  transmitted;  requiring 
them  to  receive  and  adopt  the  Liturgy,  recently  agreed  upon 
in  England.  The  proclamation  was  expressed  in  guarded, 
and  in  some  degree,  in  disingenuous  terms.  It  stated  that 
the  prayers  of  the  church  had  been  translated  into  the  rulgar 
tongue,  for  the  benefit  the  people.  Nothing  was  said  with 
respect  to  alterations  in  the  prayers,  or  changes  in  the  doc- 
trines. The  people  were  led  to  infer  that  they  were  merely 
receiving  the  Popish  services,  in  an  English  dress.  This 
proclamation,  the  Deputy  wisely  resolved  to  submit  to  the 
Prelates  and  Clergy,  before  giving  it  general  circulation.  lb 
proposing  It  for  their  consideration,  be  recommended  It  to 
their  acceptance,  as  having  the  sanction  of  the  King,  the  Go- 
vernment, and  Clergy  of  England,  and  as  possessing  intrinsic 
excellence.  This  proposal  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  met  with  a 
very  unexpected  and  determined  opposition,  from  John 
Dowdal,  Primate  of  Armagh.  It  would  seem  as  if  all  plans  o'f 
improvement  emanating  from  England,  in  the  earlier  times*of 
the  Reformation,  were  destined  to  be  opposed  in  that  quarter. 
The  vehement  opposition  of  Cromer,  has  already  been  re- 
oorded.  After  his  death,  a  few  years  previous  to  this,  a  per- 
son named  Robert  Waucop,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope, 
aa  bis  successor.  Henry  VIII.  however,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Saintleger,  who  was  at  that  time  also  Lord 
Deputy,  superseded  the  Pope's  appointment,  and  nominated 
John  Dowdal,  a  native  of  Ireland,  to  the  vacant  Primacy. 
If,  however,  Saintleger,  or  his  master,  calculated  on  the  ser- 
vices of  Dowdal,  as  no  doubt  they  did,  they  were  greatly 
disappointed.  He  had,  indeed,  upon  receiving  his  appoint- 
ment, acknowledged  the  King's  supremacy;  but  this  act  seems 
to  have  been  considered  by  him  as  a  mere  matter  of  form- 
Trained  up  in  habits  of  subserviency  to  the  Romish  Church, 
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he  appears  to  have  considered  her  entitled  to  implicit  obedi- 
ence, and  to  hare  regarded  any  attack  on  her  authority,  as 
the  height  of  impiety. 

To  defend  what  he  alleged  to  be  her  rights,  he  therefore 
sera  pled  not  to  oppose  hie  patron,  and  to  risk  his  own  tem- 
poral interest.  He  immediately  objected  to  the  reception  of 
the  Liturgy ;  and  the  nature  of  his  objections  merits  atten- 
tion, as  manifesting  that  spirit  of  Priestly  domination,  for 
which  the  Romish  Clergy  have  been  generally  distinguished. 
The  adoption  of  a  Liturgy  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  he  said, 
would  enable  every  illiterate  fellow  to  say  mass.  The  answer 
of  the  Lord  Depnty  to  this  objection  was  worthy  of  an  en- 
lightened statesman.  It  was  to  be  regretted,  he  said,  that  so 
many  of  the  Clergy  were  as  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  say  mass,  as  the  people  whom  they 
pretended  to  instruot ;  but  that  the  adoption  of  this  Liturgy, 
which  commnnioated  the  services  of  the  Church  in  the 
mother  tongue,  would  be  useful  both  to  the  Clergy  and  the 
people.  To  this  Dowdal  retorted,  in  a  stlye  of  argument 
which  has  been  common  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  whiek 
has  seldom  failed  to  silence  those  whom  it  could  not  convince. 
He  warned  him  to  beware  of  the  Clergy's  curse.  Some  fur- 
ther discussion  ensued,  after  whioh  Dowdal  left  the  assembly, 
and  was  followed  by  the  greater  number  of  his  suffragans. — 
Archbishop  Brown  and  five  other  Bishops,  Staples  of  Meatb, 
Lancaster  of  Kildare,  T ravers  of  Leigh  1  in,  and  Coyne  of  Li- 
merick, agreed  forthwith  to  adopt  the  Liturgy.  It  afterwards 
received  a  most  solemn  sanction,  by  being  read  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Christ's  Church,  Dublin,  in  presence  of  the  Lord  De- 
puty, the  reformed  Clergy,  and  the  Magistrates.     . 

But  though  the  plans  of  reform  proposed  by  the  English 
Government  were  thus  formally  recognised  by  the  Ministry 
and  Royal  party,  they  experienced  a  determined  and  increas- 
tog  opposition  from  the  balk  of  the  nation.    To  this  opposi- 
tion, the  hostility  expressed  by  Dowdal  and  the  Northern 
Clergy  greatly  contributed.     It  tended,  at  once,  to  increase 
their  popularity  and  to  establish  the  people  in  their  attach- 
ment to  Popery.     Nor  must  it  be  disguised  that  the  conduct 
of  the  persons  appointed  to  remove  relics  and  images  frovi 
the  Churches,  contributed  to  the  same  effect.     Their  employ* 
ment,  which  was  at  best  invidious,  they  rendered  moch  nore 
so,  by  exceeding  their  commission.    Influenced  by  wanton* 
ness,  or  rapacity,  they  carried  off  and  set  up  to  sale  the  va- 
rious ornaments  of  the  churches.    A  variety  of  articles,  not 
only  harmless  but  even  necessary,  were  removed  from  the 
places  of  worship  ;  such  as  books,  bells,  windows,  plats,  and 
other  essential  articles.    To  such  an  extent  waa  the  dilapida- 
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Hon  carried,  that  a  public  prohibition  was  at  last  issued  against 
the  sale  of  the  artioles  removed.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  Sir 
Anthony  Saintleger  was  engaged  in  prudently  administering 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  nation,  he  was  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly recalled.  This  measure  was  owing  to  the  over-zeal  of 
Archbishop  Brown,  who  accused  him  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment of  remissness  respecting  ecclesiastical  affairs;  ascribing 
to  this  the  opposition  of  Dowdal  and  the  Northern  Clergy. 
The  successor  of  Saintleger  was  Sir  James  Crofts,  whose  first 
care,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  was  to  endeavour  to  conciliate 
Dowdal,  who  was  now  regarded  by  common  consent,  as  the 
great  champion  of  the  Romish  Church.  He  had  retired  in  dis- 
content to  Saint  Mary's  Abbey,  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin ;  keep- 
ing aloof  equally  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Government, 
and  with  his  conforming  brethren.  In  this  situation  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  new  Deputy,  reminding  him  of  the 
allegiance  which  he  owed  to  the  King ;  an  allegiance  sanc- 
tioned by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  recognized,  at  va- 
rious times,  by  the  Popes  themselves.  The  letter  then  went 
on  to  state,  that  the  Deputy  would  feel  great  pleasure  in  con- 
tributing to  a  reconciliation  between  the  Primate  and  bis  bre- 
thren ;  and  recommended  him  to  appoint  some  place  where  a 
conference  might  be  held  respecting  ecclesiastical  affairs,  with 
a  view  to  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  to  prevent  the  issuing 
of  new  and  more  severe  orders  from  the  English  Government. 
To  this  communication  Dowdal  replied,  that  he  could  have 
no  hope  of  any  thorough  reconciliation ;  the  points  at  issue 
being  matters  of  conscience,  and  the  judgment  of  the  parties 
being  totally  opposite.  At  the  same  time,  he  declared  his 
readiness  to  try  the  experiment  proposed  by  the  Deputy ;  add- 
ing, that  he  should  be  glad  to  meet  him,  but  must  decline  ap- 
pearing at  his  palace,  having  lived  much  of  late  in  retirement, 
from  which  he  wasinot  disposed  to  emerge.  Though  this  an- 
swer was  conceived  in  terms  sufficiently  haughty,  the  Deputy 
prudently  overlooked  this  circumstance ;  and  the  Clergy  were 
enjoined  to  attend  upon  the  Primate.  A  meeting  accordingly 
took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Abbey,  and  a  formal  con- 
troversy ensued.  Dowdal  defended  the  Romish  mass ;  and 
Staples,  Bishop  of  Meath,  vindicated  the  reformed  mode  of 
worship.  From  such  a  procedure  little  good  could  be  ex- 
pected. Each  party  retired,  more  confirmed  in  his  previous 
opinion  ;  and  the  breach,  instead  of  being  closed,  was  widen- 
ed. At  the  same  time,  Dowdal  felt  himself  perfectly  secure  in 
bis  opposition:  as,  from  the  Liturgy  not  having  yet  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Act  of  Parliament,  he  was  not  guilty  of  offence 
against  any  law.  To  punish  his  obstinacy,  however,  another 
expedient  was  adopted  ;  which,  though  it  may  appear  ridico- 
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lous  to  modern  ideas,  seems,  from  the  toque*,  to  have 
extremely  mortifying. 

It  had  long  been  a  disputed  point,  whether  the  See  of  Ar- 
magh, or  Dublin,  was  entitled  to  precedence.  Popes  and 
Councils  bad  been  appealed  to,  and  had  issned  decrees  upon 
the  subject.  At  length  an  arrangement  had  been  made  and 
acquiesced  in,  that  each  Prelate  should  be  entitled  to  the 
dignity  of  Primate,  and  should  have  permission  to  erect  his 
crosier  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other ;  but  that  the  Archbi* 
shop  of  Dublin  should  enly  be  styled  Primate  of  Ireland, 
whilst  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  was  styled  Primate  of  all 
Ireland.  At  this  orisis,  however,  this  arrangement  was  ro- 
yersed.  The  King's  patent  was  issued,  granting  to  Archbi- 
shop Brown  and  his  successors  in  the  See  of  Dublin,  for  ever, 
the  right  of  precedence  over  Dowdal  and  his  successors,  m 
the  See  of  Armagh.  This  mark  of  displeasure,  so  mortified 
powdal,  that  he  resolved  to  relinquish  his  See ;  and,  consider* 
ing  it  as  a  prelude  to  greater  severities,  he  departed  from  the 
kingdom,  and  settled  upon  the  Continent  This  step  being 
regarded  by  the  Government  as  a  virtual  resignation  of  the 
Primacy,  a  successor  was  forthwith  appointed  to  him  in.  the 
See  of  Armagh* 

Whilst  examples  were  tyus  exhibited  of  violent  atteeb- 
ment  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  instances  of  indiscreet  seal, 
were  likewise  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  Reformed  Clergy, 
which  must  have  tended,  equally  with  the  former,  to  retard 
the  work  of  Reformation.  An  instanoe  of  this  kind  occur- 
red in  the  case  of  John  Bale,  who,  having  been  long  distin- 
guished for  unguarded  and  ill-timed  attacks  on  Popery,  was 
advanced  about  this  crisis,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Qssory*  At 
his  consecration,  Lockwood,  Dean  of  Christ's  Church,  pro- 
posed that  the  Romish  ritual  should  be  used,  as  the  people 
had  an  aversion  to  the  new  Liturgy;  and  as  it  had  not  yet 
been  established  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  In  this  suggestion 
Goodacre,  the  new  Prelate  of  Armagh,  likewise  concurred. 
Bale,  however,  most  obstinately  refused  to  be  consecrated  in 
any  other  manner,  than  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in 
the  new  Liturgy.  After  the  consecrated  wafer  was  prepared 
for  the  communion,  he  caused  it  to  be  removed,  and  common 
bread  to  be  substituted.  Even  some  of  the  Reformers  were 
offended  at  this  conduct,  whilst  the  Popish  party  regarded 
him  with  horror  and  aversion.  The  firmness  of  Bale,  and  hie 
learning,  which,  making  allowance  for  the  times,  was  con- 
siderable, might,  in  a  proper  sphere,  have  been  most  useful 
to  the  cause  of  reformation.  But  in  Ireland,  they  could 
effect  little,  as  the  people  were  not  in  a  condition  to  profit  by 
them.    His  conduct  insulted  their  prejudices,  without  en- 
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lfrhtenihg  their  understandings.  It  was,  indeed,  like  moat 
or  the  measures  of  Government  respecting  reform,  arbitrary 
and  dictatorial.-  So  much  was  he  disliked,  that  five  of  hU 
servants  were,  on  one  occasion,  killed  before  his  faoe,  and  his 
dwh  life  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  the  interference  of  the 
Magistracy. 

The  death  6f  Edward  VI.,  which  took  place  in  1553,  after 
A  reign  of  seveti  years,  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings.  All 
the  efforts  which  had  been  hitherto  so  unsuccessfully  made 
to  introduce  the  Reformation  into  Ireland,  were,  for  a  period. 
Suspended  by  this  event.— From  the  sketch  now  given,  it 
fnay  be  deduced  as  a  general  principle,  that  religious  Re- 
formation is  not  likely  to  succeed,  among  a  people  in  a  rude  - 
and  barbarous  state.  As  Christianity  was  published  origi- 
nally, at  an  era  distinguished  for  mental  exertion,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers,  so  it  is  always  likely 
to  be  best  received,  and  to  produce  its  best  effects,  among  a 
people  in  a  state  of  civilization.  To  communicate  the  re* 
fined  and  stiblime  system  of  the  Gospel  where  it  is  not,  or  to 
reform  any  perversions  of  it,  it  is  necessary,  if  the  people  in* 
tended  to  be  converted  be  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  to  dispel 
that  ignorance,  and  along  with  religion  to  communicate  the 
useful  arts.  This  principle  was  acted  upon  with  energy  and 
perseverance  by  the  early  Scottish  Reformers,  and  their  splen- 
did success  is  the  best  illustration  of  its  utility.  Inattention 
to  this  principle,  retarded  for  a  long  period  the  progress  of 
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THEWRITINGS  OF  BOCCACCIO. 

HO.  IIL 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THB  DECAMERON. 

In  adverting  to  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  our  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  very  commencement  of  the  Introduc- 
tion, where  a  vivid  and  affecting  picture  of  the  Plague  is  pre- 
sented, which  we  compared  with  similar  descriptions  of  that 
dreadful  malady,  in  other  writers.  The  plague  is  introduced 
as  furnishing  the  occasion  for  narrating  the  stories ;  in  conse- 
quence of  a  number  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  withdraw* 
tog  to  the  country,  to  avoid  its  dangers,  and  forget  its  hor- 
rors, amid  beautiful  scenery  and  various  amusements,  of 
which  story-telling  was  the  chief.  The  account  of  their 
rtiral  retreat  has  been  generally  admired,  as  forming  a  kind 
of  frame-work  for  thi  stories,  at  once  original,  elegant,  and 
appropriate.    If  the  Idea  of  such  a  frame-work  did  not  ori- 
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filiate  with  Boccaccio,  he  was  the  first  European  writer 
who  adopted  it;  and  he  gave  it  popnlarity  by  the  beaati- 
fal  specimen  which  he  exhibited.  What  he  so  finely  exe- 
cated,  is  different  from  the  mere  plan  of  an  extended  narra- 
tive— having  a' beauty  -and  consistency  within  itself,  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  narrations,  while  it  introduces  and  exhibits 
them  to  greater  advantage.  What  is  required,  is  more  than  a 
mere  frame  to  contain  pictures,  or  a  thread  to  bind  together 
different  flowers.  It  should  be  itself  a  figure  of  intrinsic  in- 
terest;  throwing  its  own  graceful  outline  around  the  whole 
collection;  exhibiting  them  in  groupes,  with  obvious  rela- 
tions to  each  other;  and  presenting  itself  at  different  inter- 
vals, as  at  once  an  appropriate  ornament  to  them,  and -deriv- 
ing a' lustre  from  the  reflexion  of  their  beauties. 
'.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  examples  of  this  species  of  com- 
position occur  among  the  classical  writers;  whose  narratives 
are  commonly  wrought  into  ooe.pieoe,  with  perfect  subordi- 
nation of  parts,  and  unity  of  design.  The  plan  of  collecting 
a  great  number  of  stories,  and  joining  them  by  some  loose 
and  arbitrary  principle  of  connexion,  is  of  Eastern  origin,  and 
corresponds  to  the  habits  that  prevail 'in  many  countries  in 
Asia.  There,  mere  story-telling  forms  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment, adapted  to  the  luxurious  indolence  of  the  inhabitants, 
#ho  spend  whole  days  in  listening  to  what  gratifies  curiosity-; 
while  their  taste  is  not  sufficiently  delioate,  to  require  much 
attention  to  probability,  or  much  gracefulness  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  different  parts.  The  practice  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  systems  of  arbitrary  government,  which  com- 
monly prevail.  Truth  dares  not  approach  the  capricious 
tyrant  in  her  native  simplicity;  but  must  borrow  various  dis- 
guises before  she  can  be  tolerated,  or  recommend  herself  to 
attention.  Hence  the  frequent  use  of  fable  and  allegory  for 
conveying  disagreeable  sentiments;  and  hence  also  the  prac- 
tice of  collecting  various  detached  stories,  to  illustrate  some 
general  principle,  and  to  work  upon  capricious  humours 
which  can  only  be  managed  by  gentleness  and  art.  Accord- 
ingly the  East  abounds  with  collections  of  stories  calculated 
to  serve  these  purposes;  while  they  are  commonly  pat  up  in 
a 'frame,  which  at  once  gives  them  some  kind  of  connexion, 
and  illustrates  the  circumstances  in  which  such  narratives 
were  'frequently  related.  Every  one  will  recollect  the  Ara- 
bian Nights'  Entertainments,  as  the  example  most  familiar  to 
general  readers.  But  it  was  neither  the  earliest  composition 
of  the  kind,  nor  the  first  known  and  copied  in  Europe.  It  is 
rather  an  imitation  of  other  collections,  that  were  long  cele- 
brated and  widely  circulated  in  the  East  Of  these  the 
earliest  appeared  in  Hindostan,  and  was  translated  and  imi- 
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toted  fa  other  countries.  It  is  entitled  Heetopades  (whole- 
gome  instruction)  and  in  supposed  to  have  been  compiled 
upwards  of  200ft,  yeara  ago.  After  having  been  long  pre- 
served in  comparative  obscurity,  as  an  invaluable  treasure, 
by  the  Indian  Princes,  ft  was-brpught  into  more  general  notice, 
by  Chosroes,aKing  of  Persia;  who,  about  the  year 700,. obtained 
a  copy  by  stratagem,  and  had  it  translated  into  Persian*  under 
the  designation,  of  the  Tables  of  Bidpai  or  Pilpay.  In  the 
8th  century,  an  Arabic  version  of  the  work  appeared,  under 
the  title  Kalilah  U'Damnah,  derived  from  the  names  of  two 
Foxes  that- relate  many  of  the  stories;  the  one  signifying 
"  worthy  to  be  crowned,'9  and  the  other  "  ambitious."  After 
passing  through  different  versions,  it  was  translated  into  Latin, 
by  John  of. Capua,  during  the  1 3th  century,_an<Lwas  thas  .pro- 
bably known  to  Boccaccio.  In  later  times  it  passed  into  various 
modern  languages,  and  at  last  was  brought  into  notice  by  imi- 
tations of  the  stories  in  French,  about  1724,  by.M.  Galjand^ 
In  a  collection  entitled,  "  Contes'et  Fables  Indijpnnes  de  Bid- 
pa)  et  Locknian*"  This  work,  however,  had  not  so  jnnch  tor 
fluence  on. modern  narration  as  others  of  a  later  date. 

Of  these  the  best  known  is  entitled  the  M  Seven  Wise  Ma*. 
ters,"— a  collection  of  stories  ascribed  to  an  Indian  sage,  Sanr 
dabar,  about  a  century,  before  the  Christian  era*  It  was  after* 
wards  translated  into  Latin,  duringthe  12th  century,  by  a  Monk, 
Giovanni,  under  the  name  Dolopatros,  and  is  understood  to 
have  furnished  Boccaccio  with  some  of  his  stories,  as  well  as 
with  the  general  idea  of  a  frame  work.  This  collection  became 
more  familiarly  known  in  modern  times,  through  the. medium 
of  several  French  versions  and  imitations,  of  different  dates.. 
The  outline  of  this  Romance,  which  has  been  .preserved  thro' 
its  various  transmigrations,  is  curious.— It  relates  to  a  certain 
king,  who  had  an  establishment  of  seven  mistresses  for  hif 
seraglio,  and  also  of  seven  Philosophers  for  bis.  council,  under 
whose  tuition  be  placed  bis  son.  These  «ages  discovered  that 
the  life  of  the  Prince  would  be  endangered,  unless  he  pjreserr- 
ed  a  strict  silence  fyr  a  certain  time ;  and  when  he  obeyed 
their  instructions  on  this  point, .he  incurred  his  father's  dis- 
pleasure b}  bis  taciturnity.  One- of  the  queens,  wbo*end**- 
Toured  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  bis  silence,  was  so  captivated 
with  the  charms  of  the  Prince,  that  she  attempted  to  seduce 
him ;  but  the  youth  reproached' her,  for  her  conduct*  and  then 
became  mute  as  before.  This  so  enraged  the  lady,  that  she 
accused  him  to  his  father  of  the  offence  which  she  herself  me- 
ditated. The  king  of  course  resolved  to  put  his  son  to  death ; 
but  the  seven  sages  agreed  to  prevent  bis  execution,  by  spend- 
ing each  a  day  with,  his  Majesty,  and  relating  stories  calcula- . 
ted  to  change  bis  purpose.    Seven  days  were  spent  in  this. 
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manner  $  bat  the  eloquent  lady  pontrived,  at  the  wi  of  ea<$i 
day,  to  tell  a  story  which  completely  neutralised  (hat  of  ibk 
philosopher,  and  Kept  the  king  in  suspense.  This  singular 
alternation  of  recital*  and  resolutions,  adds  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  plot.  At  last  the  king  was  convinced  of  his  son's 
innocence,  and  determined  to  decapitate  his  accuser  \  ^vhe? 
his  resolution  was  again  changed  by  a  story  from  the  Priijco 
himself.  Still,  however,  his  Majesty  Insisted  that  the  l*dj 
should  at  least  lose  her  ears  and  her  tongue ;  but  she  quccesa- 
fully  persuaded,  him  by  another  fable,  that  it  would  be  a  pity 
fo  disfigure  her  in  such  a  manner,  and  *{  la$t  escaped  by  mere- 
ly performing  publip  penance. 

Of  other  Oriental  collections  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  pit- 
nnte  accounts,  especially  of  one  so  well  known  as  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments ;  which,  however  absurd  the  plot  may 
appear,  is  90  well  conducted,  that  the  reader  sympathise*  wit^ 
the  curiosity  of  the  Sultan,  and  is  ready  to  say  with,  him,  at  the 
end  of  each  tale — "  I  will  stay  till  to-morrow :  it  will  be  as  well 
not  to  kill  the  lady  till  she  has  finished  her  story."  It  nwy 
only  be  observed,  that  these  Tales  arejpupposed  to  have  been 
written  after  the  Arabian  conquests  In  the!  West,,  probably 
during"  the  14th  century.  Whether  they  are  a  collection  of 
different  Romances,  or  the  production,  pf  a  single  writer,  is 
doubtful;  though  it  is  most  probable  that  the  ipcideota  wece 
borrowed  from  various  sources,  and  combined  in  their  preqeni 
form  by  an  individual,  now  unknown.  They  were  introduced 
into  Europe,  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  by  the  Freoph 
translations  of  Galland,  but  considerably  altered,  and  adqptpd 
to  modern  taste.* 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  works  which  ai*  upd#** 
stood  to  have  suggested  to  Boccaccio  the  idea  of  a  frame- work 
for  bis  Tales ;  and  whioh  thus  gave  a  new  cast  to  modern  oar* 
rative.  For  though  there  were  collections  of  stories  bqiJh  in 
France  and  Italy,  earlier  than  his,  from  which  also  he  bor- 
rowed some  of  his  materials,  none  of  them  coptained  sijcb  *} 
bond  of  connexion  as  that  which  he  adopted.' 

The  following  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  his  plan : — . 

It  happened  one  Tuesday,  in  the  evening,  tbatsevej  ladies,  all  i* 
deej>  mounting,  as  most  ncoper  for  that  time,  had  been  'dffHiyg  Iftiriae 
service  (being  the  whole  congregation),  in,  new  Sif  Afja^s,Ch]pclv 
Florence.  Tney  were  uniteoby  the  ties  either  of  rtyeads^ip  or .  iekf 
tion,  and  of  suitable  years;  the  youngest  not  less  than,,  ^jjfoffifr 
the  eldest  exceeding  twenty-eight;  all  discreet,  qobjj;  *" 

*  Soon  after,  the  Persian  Tales  wen  translate*  in  a  similar  manner.  bj.Lsv  Cm 
and  Le  Sage.  These  are  a  counterpart  to  the  Arabian— being  intenttea  torVefabv*  ttt 
nrejndfcea  of  a  Prince-  again*  Jfelrimoay,  by  exfcen^cMptatof  bafts*  attnes* 
inapt  and  conjugal  fidelity  on  $e  part  of  xnen. 


an4  perfectly  accojnjdiahed,  both  ro  person  and  behaviour.  Tim 
eldest  was  palled  Pampinea,  the  next  to  hex  flammetta,  the  third 
Phijomena,  the  fourth  Emilia,  the  fifth  Lauretta,  the  sixth  Neipkile, 
and  the  youngest  Eliza.  Being  got  together,  by  chance,  rather  than 
any  appointment,  into  a  corner  of  the  Church,  and  there  seated  in  a 
ring;  and  leaving  off  their  devotions,  and  falling  into  some  discourse 
together  concerning  {he  nature  of  the  times;  in  a  little  while  Panv 
pina  thus  began : — 

"  We  stay  here  for  no  other  purpose,  that  I  can  see,  but  to  ob- 
serve what  numbers  come  to  be  buried,  or  to  listen  if  the  monk*,  who 
are  now  reduced  to  a  yery  few,  sing  their  services  al$  the  proper 
times,  or,  else  to.  show  by  our  habits  the  greatness  of  our  distress. 
And  if  we  go  from  hence,  we  are  saluted  with  numbers  of  the.  dead 
and  sick  carried  along  the  streets;  or  with  persons  who  had  been 
outlawed  for  their  viUanies,  now  facing  it  out  publicly,  in  defiance 
of  the  laws.  Or  we  see  the  scum  of  the  city  enriched  with,  the  pub- 
lip  calamity,  and  insulting  us  with  reproachful  ballads.  Nor  is  any 
thing  talked  of,  but  that  such  an  one  is  dead,  or  dying;  and,  were 
any  left  to  mourn,  we  should  hear  nothing  but  lamentations.  Or  if 
we  go  home  (I  know  not  whether  ijt  fares  with  yon  as  with  myself  i» 
when  I  find,  out  of  a  numerous  family,  not  one  left,  beside  a,  man- 
servant, I  am  frightened  out  of  my  senses ;  and  go  where  I  ^fUl,  the 
ghosts  of  the  departed  seem  always  before  me;  not  like  the  persons 
whilst  tfrey^  were  living,  but  assuming  a  ghastly  and  dreadful  aspeok 
The  case  is  t£a  same,  whether  we  stay  here,,  depart  hence,  or  go 
home;  especially  as  there  are  few,  who  are.  able  to  go,  and  have  a 
place  to  go  to,  left  but  ourselves.  And  those  few,  I  am.  told,  rail 
into  all  sorts  o£  debauchery ;  and  even  the  religious,  and,  ladies  shut 
up  in  monasteries,  supposing  themselves  entitled  to  equal*  liberties 
with  others,  axe  as  baa  as  the  worst.  And  if  this  be  so,  (as  you  see 
plainly  it  is)  what  da  we  here?  \Phat  are  we  dreanung  of?  Why  are 
we  less  regardful  of  our  lives  than  other  people  are  of  theirs?  I  should 
thjuk  it  best,  for  us  to  quit  the  town,  and  avoiding,  as  we  would 
death  itself  die  bad  example  of  others,  to.  choose  some  pleasant  plao* 
of  retirement,,  of  which  each  of  us  has  mora  than  one,  where  we,  map 
make  ourselves  innocently  metry,  wiffroufc  offering  the  least  violence 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  pur  own  consciences*  There  will  our 
ears  be  entertained  with  the  warbling  of  the  birds,  and  our  eyes*  with 
the  verdure  of  the  hills  and  valleys;  with  the  waving  of  qornrfiejds 
like  the  sea  itself;  with  trees  of  a  thousand  different  kinds,  and  a 
more  open  and  serene  sky;  which,  however  overcast,  yet  affords  a 
fjar  more  agreeable  prospect  than  these  desolate  walla*  The  air  bJsq 
is.  pleasanter,  and:  there  is  greater  plenty  of  every  thing,  attended 
with  fewer  inconveniences:  for,  though  people  die  there  as  well  as 
here,  yet  we  shall  have  fewer  such  objects  before  us*  as  the,  inhabit 
tanta  are  less  in  number;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  judge  right*  we 
desert  nobody,  but  axe  rather  ourselves  forsaken.  For  all  our  friend** 
either  by  death,  or.  endeavouring  to  avoid  it,  hare  left  us,  as  if  we  in 
no.way  bdo^ged(to  theml" 

The  ladies  having  heard  what  Pampinea,  had  to  offac  imt*  only 
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approved  of  it,  but  were  going  to  concert  measures  for  their  departure, 
when  Philoraena,  who  was  a  most  discreet  person,  made  answer: 
"  Though  Pampinea  has  spoken  well,  yet  there  is  no  occasion  to  ran 
heedlessly  into  it,  as-  yon  are  about  to  do.  We  are  but  women,  nor 
is  any  of  us  so  ignorant,  not  to  know  how  little  able  we  shall  be  to 
conduct  such  an  affair,  without  some  man  to  help  us.  We  are  natu- 
rally fickle,  obstinate,  suspicious,  and  fearful;  and  I  doubt  much, 
unless  we  take  somebody  into  our  scheme  to  manage  it  for  us,  that  it 
will  soon  be  at  an  end;  and,  perhaps,  little  to  our  reputation.  Letm 
provide  against  this,  therefore,  before  we  begin." 

While  deliberating  on  this  point,  behold  three  gentlemen  came 
into  the  church,  the  youngest  not  less  than  twenty-fire  years  of  age; 
and  in  whom  neither  die  adversity  of  the  times,  toe  ross  of  relations 
and  friends,  nor  even  fear  for  themselves,  could  stifle,  or  indeed 
cool,  the  passion  of  love.  One  was  called  Pamphilus,  the  second 
Phileetratus,  and  the  third  Dioneus,  all  of  them  weU  bred*,  and  plea- 
sant companions ;  and  who,  to  divert  themselves  in  this  time  of  af- 
fliction, were  then  in  pursuit  of  their  mistresses,  who  by  chance  were 
three  of  these  seven  ladies,  and  the  other  four  all  related  to  one  or 
other  of  them.  They  immediately  joined  the  ladies  in  their  design, 
and  set  out,  with  servants,  to  the  place  of  retreat,,  two  miles  from 
Florence. 

It  was  a  little  eminence,  remote  from  any  great  road,  covered 
with  trees  and  plants  of  an  agreeable  verdure ;  on  the  top  of  which 
was  a  stately  palace,  with  a  grand  and  beautiful' court  in  the  middle: 
within  were  galleries,  and  fine  apartments  elegantly  fitted  up,  and 
adorned  with  most  curious  paintings ;  around  it*  were  fine  meadows, 
and  most  delightful  gardens,  with  fountains  of  the  purest  and  best 
water.  The  vaults  also  were  stored  with  the  richest  wines,  suited 
rather  to  the  taste  of  debauchees,  than  of  modest  and  virtuous  ladies. 
This  palace  they  found  cleared  out,  and  every  dung  set  in  order,  for 
their  reception ;  with  the  rooms  all  graced  with  the  flowers  of  the 
season,  to  their  great  satisfaction.-  -They  agreed  that  a  President 
should  be  appointed  to  direct  the  amusements :  the  first  to  be  elected 
by  the  whole  company,  who  on  the  approach  of  the  evening  should 
name  a  person  to  succeed  for  the  following  day.  These,  during  the 
time  of  their  government,  were  to  give  orders  concerning  the  place 
where,  and  the  manner  how,  they  were  to  live. 

Pampinea  being  first  chosen  queen,  they  went  into  a  meadow  of 
deep  grass,  where  the  sun  had  little  power;  and  having  the  benefit  of 
a  pleasant  breeze,  they  sat  down  in  a  circle,  as  the  queen  had  com- 
manded, who  spoke  in  this  manner: — "  As  the  sun  n  high,  and  the 
heat  excessive,  and  nothing  is  to  be  heard'  but  the  chirping  of  the 
grasshoppers  among  the  olives,  it  would  be  madness  for  us  to  think 
of  moving  yet ;  this  is  an  airy  place,  and  here  are  chess-boards  and 
gammon-tables  to  divert  yourselves  with;  but  if  you  are  ruled  by  me, 
you  will  not  play  at  all,  since  it  often  makes  one  party  uneasy,  with- 
out any  treat  pleasure  to  the  other,  or  to  the  looKer-on ;  but  let  us 
begin  and  tell  stories,  and  in  this  manner  one  person  will  entertain 
the  whole  company ;  and  by  the  time  it  has  gone  round,  the  worst. 
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£  it  of  the  day  will  be  over,  and  then  we  can  divert  ourselves  a*  we 
e  best.  If  this  be  agreeable  to  you,  then,  (for  I  wait  to  know 
your  pleasure,)  let  us  begin ;  if  not,  you  are  at  your  own  disposal  till 
the  evening."  This  motion  was  approved  by  all ;  whilst  the  queen 
continued,  "  Let  every  one  for  this  first  day  take  what  subject  he 
fancies  most;"  and  turning  to  Pamphilus,  who  sat  on  her  right  hand, 
bade  him  begin. 

Id  the  course  of  the  narrations  thus  agreed  upon,which  con- 
tinued ten  days,  the  company  changed  their  situation;  and 
thus  An  elegant  diversity  is  given  to  the  scenery  and  the  cir- 
oumstances,  while  the  original  plan  is  consistently  preserved. 
On  the  third  day  they  removed  to  another  palace,  two  miles 
distant,  most  sumptuously  furnished,  with  a  beautiful  garden. 
-—At  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth  day,  tbey  were  also  conduct- 
ed by  ooe  of  the  ladies,  to  a  place  called  the  Ladies9  Valley, 
the  description  of  which,  as  it  presents  another  specimen  of 
rich  Italian  scenery,  may  here  be  quoted : — 

"  They  entered  it  by  a  straight  path ;  whence  there  issued  forth  a 
fine  crystal  current,  and  they  found  it  extremely  beautiful  and, 
pleasant,  especially  at  that  sultry  season.  The  plain  in  the  valley 
was  as  exact  a  circle  as  if  it  had  been  described  by  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, though  it  seemed  rather  the  work  of  nature  than  art,  and  was, 
about  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  surrounded  with  six  mountains  of 
a  moderate  height,  on  each  of  which  was  a  palace  built  in  the  form 
of  a  little  castle.  The  descents  from  these  mountains  were  as  regu- 
lar as  we  see  in  a  theatre,  where  the  circle  of  each  landing  grows 
less  and  less,  till  it  comes  to  the  bottom.  Whilst  that  part  that 
looks  towards  the  south  was  planted,  as  thick  as  they  could  stand 
together,  with  vines,  olives,  almonds,  cherries,  figs,  and  most  other 
kinds  of  fruit-trees ;  on  the  northern  side  were  also  fine  plantations 
of  oaks,  ashes,  &c.  so  tall  and  regular,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful.  The  vale,  which  had  only  that  one  entrance,  was  full  of 
firs,  cypress  trees,  laurels,  and  pines,  all  placed  in  such  order,  as  if 
all  had  been  done  by  the  direction  of  some  exquisite  artist,  and 
through  which  little  or  no  sun  could  penetrate  to  the  ground,  which 
was  covered  with  a  thousand  different  dowers.  But  what  gave  no 
less  delight  than  any  of  the  rest,  was  A  rivulet  that  came  through  a 
a  valley,  which  divided  two  of  the  mountains,  and,  running  through 
the  vein  of  a  rock,  made  a  most  agreeable  murmur  with  its  fall,  ap- 
pearing, as  it  was  dashed  and  sprinkled  into  drops,  like  so  much 
quicksilver.  After  arriving  in  the  plain  beneath,  it  was  there  received 
in  a  fine  canal,  and,  running  swiftly  to  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
formed  a  basin  not  deeper  than  the  breast  of  a  man,  still  showing 
its  clear  gravelly  bottom,  with  pebbles  intermixed,  so  that  any  one 
might  see  and  count  them;  the  fishes  also  appeared  swimming  up 
and  down  in  great  plenty,  which  made  it  wonderfully  pleasant; 
whilst  the  water  that  overflowed  was  received  in  another  little  canal, 
which  conveyed  it  off  the  valley." 


MS 

Oar  limits  do  not  allow  as  to  conipare  the  frame-wors:  of  Boccac- 
cio with  others  of  modern  date;  but  it  naturally  suggest*  that  of  In 
eelebrated  contemporary  Chancer,  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Canter* 
bnry  Tales.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  two  such  distinguished 
writers  should  hare  wrought  on  the  same  model,  about  the  same 
tone.  Chancer  is  known  to  have  had  Boccaccio  in  new;  yet  he 
has  preserved  perfect  originality  of  design.  The  two  plans,  indeed, 
are  entirely  distinct.    Chaucer,  it  is  well  known*  represents  a  com- 

Ky  of  pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  at 
tterbury,  meeting  at  an  inn  in  Southwark,  London,  and  agreeing 
to  entertain  one  another  on  their  journey,  by  relating  each  two  sto- 
ries; one,  on  their  progress  to  Canterbury*  and  another,  cm  their  re- 
turn.— When  this  plan  is  compared  with  that  of  the  Decameron,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  are  obvious.  That  of  Boccac- 
cio has  the  advantage  of  scenery  and  situation.  Nothing  indeed, 
can  be  more  delightful  than  the  scenes  he  has  described;  having  all 
the  richness  of  Italian  landscape,  and  painted  in  the  most  glowing 
colours.  The  reader  partakes  of  the  inspiration  they  breathe.  The 
situation  of  Chaucer's  Pilgrims,  again,  is  awkward.  The  confine- 
ment and  bustle  of  an  inn,  present  a  disagreeable  contrast  to  the 
charms  of  the  rural  retreats ;  and  the  plan  supposes  that  the  stories 
were  told  on  the  road,  where  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they 
could  be  distinctly  heard  by  a  company  of  thirty,  very  differently 
equipped. — But  the  advantage  of  variety,  originality,  and  interest  of 
character,  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  Chaucer.  The  characters  of 
Boceaccio  are  few,  and  not  only  about  the  same  age,  but  of  the 
satae  class  of  society,  and  one  which  presents  little  variety.  These 
of  Chaucer  are  more  numerous  and  strikingly  diversified;  containing, 
indeed,  specimens  of  all  the  gradations  of  society,  in  that  age  j  and 
exhibited  with  graphical  minuteness,  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  dress 
and  manner.  The  whole  groupe  forms  a  fine  subject  for  painting, 
and  is  as  picturesque  on  the  canvas  as  in  the  poet's  page,  lias  va- 
riety is  turned  also  to  good  account,  by  giving  to  each  an  app 
ate  story.  Boccaccio's  company  scarcely  admits  of  selection  < 
tinction,  except  between  the  ladies  and  gentlemen;  and  even  to  tins 
he  has  scarcely  attended,  as  some  of  his  exceptionable  narratives 
are  put  into  the  mouths  of  ladies.  Chaucer  again  has  a  character 
for  every  sort  of  tale,  and  a  tale  for  every  character ;  while  the  im- 
proprieties of  some  are  almost  Veiled  by  their  suitableness  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  repeat  them.  Even  the  wife  of  Bath  prepares  us  for 
the  sort  of  story  she  relates.  Of  this  circumstance  Chaucer  avails 
himself,  as  an  apology  for  some  of  his  incidents. 

Whoso  shall  tell  a  tate  after  a  man, 
He  moste  reherse,  as  nighe  as  ever  be  can, 
Everich  worde,  if  it  be  in  bis  charge, 
All  spefce  he  never  so  rudefy  and  so  large* 

As  these  characters  present  a  living  picture  of  the  times,  and  com- 
bine many  striking  features,  a  general  sketch  of  them  may  not  be  un- 
interesting even  to  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  work. 

The  idea  of  the  company  entertairrining  themselves  with  sfory-tef- 


Hag  »«oggwtW  by  the  jolly  Landlefdof  thelnti,  who  tele*  a*  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremonies;  and  Implied  them  all  wi*  great  good  hunwtm 

A  atdiely  man  our  Hoste  was,  wife  eJle, 

For  to  ban  ben  aineifthaU  in  an  halle, 

A  large  man  he  wad,  with  eyen  step*  j 

A  fatter  bnrgett  is  ther  iion  in  Chepe. 
The  first  character  in  the  company  was  a  Knight  lately  retained 
from  foreign  travel  a#d  WW!  *'  A  Wdrthj1  matt  wta6  loved  chivalry, 
truth  and  honour f  freedoni  and  courtesie."  Bis  appearance  and 
dress  corresponded  to  his  character— simple  and  unaffected,  but  full 
of  dignity*  "  His  horse  was  good,  but  ne  He  was  not  gay."  Witn 
him  was  his  son,  "  a  voting  Squire — a  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor/* 
twenty  years  of  age }  '«  courteous  and  serviceable,  and  carved  before 
his  fatter  at  the  table."  As  he  was  a  devoted  lover  of  an  absent 
and  coy  mistress,  he  added  to  the  virtues  of  chivalry  many  elegaai 
accomplishments. 

Embroidered  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede, 

AUe  foil  oFftetli*  nowtoe,  while  add  rede  s 
; he  was. or  floating,*  aUe  thedaj : 


He  waawfressheMisthemonethof  May. 
His*  servailt  was  a  Yeoman,  a  nairie  originally  given  to  a  boy — active, 
hardy,  and  acquainted  with  country  sports. 

The  next  was  a  Nonni9  a  Prioress,  having  much  chastened  beaufjr 
and  dignity  in  her*  appearance  and  dress,  as  well  as  gracefulness  and 
d&orunl  in  her  deportment,  amounting  often  to  fastidiousness ;  with' 
thnfd  gentleness  and  great  benignity  in  her  disposition. 

As  a  contrast  to  her  is  a  j°Ny  Monk,  the  head  of  a  convent, 
whose  character  exhibits  much  of  Chaucer's  humour,  and  delicate 
yet  sarcastic  raillery.  He  was  fond  of  country  sports,  especially  rid- 
ing and  hunting. 

Arid  when  he  rode;  men  mJghte  his  bridel  here 

Gingelhaft  in  a  whistling  wind,  as  dare 

And  eke  at  loode  as  doth  the  chapell  belle, 

Tiber  as  this  lord  was  keeper  of  the  celle. 
He  reconciled  the  gaiety  of  hirf  pursuits  with  the  strict  ruled  of  his 
order,  by  a  train  of  reasoning  full  of  pleasantry ;  and  his  appear- 
ance corresponded  to  hid  character.     Mis  dress  was  rich — with  ofna-i 
nients  of  gold  and  even  love  knots. 

His  hed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas, 

And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint: 

He  was  a  lord  fulfil  and  in  good  point, 

His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolfing  in  bis  hed, 

That  stemedas  a-  forneis  or  a  led. 
He  was  attended  by  a  Friar,  gay  and  accomplished  also,  thongh 
is  another  manner:  plausible,  and  addicted  to  pleasures;  but  attentrre 
to  the  interests  of  his  order,  and  extremely  indulgent  to  penitents  at 
confession,  provided  they  were  Mberal  in  tbei*  donations. 

The  next  was  a  Merchant,  ail  that  time  a  character  rising  in  isa* 
portance-^skirfb),  active,  and  prosperous.  Then  follows,  si  Gierke 
or  scholar  of  Oxford,  extremely  studious,  and  unaffectedly  pioil*-** 
yet  poor  and  otiambWou* — 

As  lane  was  his  bene  as  hi  a;  rake, 
And  he  was  not  right  ft*  I  undertake 

*  Flaying  on  the  flute. 
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M4  fFrUmff  <&  Boocaeeio. 

A  Serjeant  at  law  next  appears ;  bustling— faH  -of  law  terms  and 
notions — successful  in  his  business— and  very  agreeable.  He  bad, 
however,  some  of  the  foibles  of  his  profession.  It  has  been  observed 
of  bun,  that  he  was  the  prototype  of  lawyer  Dowling  in  Tom  Jones ; 
who  wished  himself  divided  into  a  hundred  pieces,  that  he  might  be 
in  a  hundred  places  at  once. 

No  where  so  beqr  tmantft  be  there  u'a* 
And  yet  he  teemed  better  than  he  was. 

"We  are  then  introduced  to  a  Franklin,  or  a  freeholder,  rich  for  die 
age,  and  fond  of  pleasure,  especially  of  good  eating :  and  also  a  Haber- 
dasher, a  Carpenter,  a  Webbe  (or  weaver)  a  Dyer,  and  Tapisser — 
forming  a  groupe  of  worthy  representatives  of  the  different  trades 
newly  incorporated — all  of  them  prosperous,  and  fit  to  sit  in  Guild- 
hall. To  these  is  added  a  Cook,  skilful  and  expert  in  his  business. 
Then  follows  a  Shipman — brave,  hardy,  skilful  and  enterprising,  but 
rather  addicted  to  plunder. 

A  Doctor  of  Physic  is  described,  as  very  skilful,  but  combining  a. 
taste  for  magic  with  the  knowledge  of  his  profession.  One  trait  in 
his  character  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  thought  to  apply  even  to 
later  times.  "  His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible.  He  was 
temperate,  however,  and  prudent,  but  rather  avaricious. 

We  are  at  last  introduced  to  the  famous  Wife  of  Bath.  She  was 
skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  doth — proud  of  her  riches,  yet  chari- 
table/ though  somewhat  ostentatious  in  her  offerings  at  the  altar. 
"  Bold  was  her  face,  and  fair,  and  red  of  bue ;  yet  she  was  gat- 
tothed  (gap-toothed)  and  a  little  deaf/'  Her  dressjwas  rather  splen- 
did and  costly,  than  tasteful.  She  was  well-mounted;  and  as  she 
had  travelled  tar,  her  knowledge  of  the  world  was  extensive.  The 
greatest  peculiarity  in  her  situation  was,  that,  though  still  in  middle 
life,  "  Husbands  at  the  church  door  had  she  five."  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  find  her  very  fond  of  gossip  and  love  stories 
— with  rather  a  coarseness  and  wantonness  of  taste. 

The  next  seems  to  be  Chaucer's  favourite  character,  a  good  Par- 
sou,  extremely  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office ;  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  carelessness  and  profligacy  of  the  other  clergy,  and 
understood  to  be  intended  as  a  specimen  of  the  followers  ofWick- 
liffe,  to  whom  the  poet  was  partial. 

The  next  groupe  presents  specimens  of  lower  life,  which,  though 
well  marked,  and  having  some  striking  features,  we  have  not  room 
to  distinguish.  It  may  only  be  observed,  that  they  afford  opportu- 
nities of  adhering  to  probability,  even  where  some  of  the  coarsest 
stories  are  introduced.  They  are*  a  Ploughman*  a  Reve  (or  over- 
seer) a  Miller,  a  Manciple  (or  one  who  provided  victuals  for  the 
ims  of  court)  The  company  is  completed  by  two  other  Ecclesi- 
astics, to  whom  some  of  the  worst  vices  .of  their  order  are  impaled, 
and  who  draw  forth  Chaucer's  severest  censuree  on  the  prevalent 
abuses  of  the  church. — One  is  a  Sompnour  (or  one  who  summoned 
persons  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts)  addicted  to  the  lowest  vices, 
which  he  indulged  with  greater -effrontery,  than  what  any  of  the  rest 
ventured  to  display;  and  the  other  is  a  Pardonere,  an  effeminate 
Italian,  a  fine  singer,  who  raises  money  by  the  most  scandalous 
traffic  in  indulgences  and  relics. 
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THE  PIPER,  BY  PADDY  SCOTT. 

CANTO  THIKIV 

L  iv. 

to  piper  e*mVlhto)oIly  song,  Andthefanieefthesaintsofarhadspmd; 

Awl  shoo*  ofprsisewcic  loud  sad  long;  Hut  even  the  day  whldi  covers  hie  b«adr 

Swift  sped  away  thcflawttng  hours,  And  wrapt  him  round  In  hit  narrow  bed, 

ifaimich  wen  prisU  his  piping  powers;  Is  sacred  deem*d,  and  of  wondrous  power 

Androond  that  friendly  Attire  board  To  ward  <>fftheuTsofthe  evil  hour. 

Were  hearts  with  kindUettfteUngtftored;  And  they  taUfd  of  the  time  when  that  holy  ■ 

And)e«t,sndjibc,ai*  social  tfer,  Went  fonhm  the  inlght  of  bis  prayer; 

8oppUedtbepaoieof  minstrelsy:  And  crnth'd  the  huge  serpent  in  his  den 

Art  nigh  ttoineether-c^  was  fewing,  That  wasted  the  country  there; 

And  lovely  cheeks  were  deeply  glowing,  Attd  he  freed  the  land  from  tl 

Aiid  laughing  eym  were  epaiklmgrjiJsJit,.  The  grseteH  of  hH  deeds  and  best . 
And  bosoms  throbbing  with  delight, 


Werewfaispertmsoinemaiden'»eer<  « In  augllsh  deep,  and  woody  glen, 

8tffl  lovely  to  behold, 

IL  The  serpent  eott'd  her  In  her  den, 

Tbenlght-wiMtOewwItfaaohUlhigblast,  As  tis  said,  in  the  days  of  old; 

Andtliestomon.thebmwasgatfaartagfas«;  And  there  she  lay  on  her  bed  of  resV 

And  the  sodal  circle  closer  drew  And  the  place  y  still  call'd  Llg-na-past 

As  the  angry  tempest  fiercer  grew,  Her  body  corer^d  a  rood  of  ground. 

And  thick  the  snow  came  whirling  down;  AndherbesdreposMonsiaountatahigh, 

Tor  though  the  day  had  been  cahn  and  bright*  And  her  Jaws  gapttwide,  and  cwvout'd  arowioV 

Tet  murky  and  dangerous  was  the  night,  The^eart  of  the  passers  by. 
While  the  sky  did  blackly  frown  j 

'                 And,  as  the  gust  went  howling  by,  '  VL 

I                 flunk  was  the  noise  of  revelry  j  «A«ltherawmwaflmgaiMl  sore  distress,  . 

i                Dor  they  thought  of  the  wanderer  on  ththU,,  And  the  groans  of  lamentation, 

Aikl  the  traveller  on  the  road,  Tor  the  land  was  a  howling  wilderness 

1«M^g  tumneth  thirrnrnpfift  «**",  Of  tears  and  desolation; 

'                   Ite,  far  from  their  lorM  abode;  And  the  good  and  Just,  their  vownttryli  trust, . 

Andtiiesignof  graoswmsolemiilyinade,  Were  falling  on  every  side  |_ 

J                And  the  prayer  of  the  heart  was  silently  sald>-  And  that  monster  mO 

1  Made  the  lovely  deB 

in.  The  field  of  slaughter  wider 

I                 And  wm  was  the  tsik  of  goblins  dire  And  tb*  fertile  ejouiki  was  alVsiound 

That  ride  on  the  angry  wind.  With  the  blood  of  her  victims  djed— 

I                   Or  kindle  the  bright  deceitful  Are  Ohr!  nothing  availed  thejsvclln's  blow, 

That  hires  the  down  through  bog  and  mire.  Though  sped  by  the  strongest  arm, 

But  leaves  him  weltering  behind;  And  the  spear  wassbiverM  'gainst  that  terrible 

T01,bcm^ed,  and  nu^sikl  out  of  breath,  And  the  dart  was  flung  without  harmj  C**l 

Be  deeps  m  some  fen  the  sleep  of  death;  ^  Ami  wide  she  streum'd  rougher  s^rgon  head. 

And  now  was  the  tdk  of  woiidm  great,  Aiid  she  gorg\t«idlMthB«>l  on  the  mighty  oeed, 

IwifounVI  by  nolypower, 

When  Saint  O'Heany*  sacred  gate  ¥11, 

Was  crowded  with  pilgrims  early  and  late,  w  The  holy  Friar  was  in  bis  ceO, 

From  morn  tffl  midnight  hour  t^  With  the  book  of  revelation; 
Whenthedck,andthebalt,sJidthemeimUand   But  the  07  of  distress  broU  the  SMi^speO 
Beturn'dB¥l  left  all  tl^wc«  behind,  [bttnd.      Of  his  pious  iiiedJtntion; 


And  the  holy  cross  he  bore  j  "fbtaMNHiddHeobocdlMrbldsoasToll,, 

Butohl  whatawafflngcryrcseu^ere,  And  trcmbkd  the  euth  around, 

AthepsM*dfronhfrgrafc4e>ori  ?h»  with** vojpiv»  ping  the  fen, 
Andftrwwdhew«ntinUwflraan««offcUh,  And  hdpleMlaj  on  the  ground  ; 

Andhei«m*dtoaDt«theJ«wtofd«du  And fe  buried  her  thereto  the  rifert  bed. 

When  be  enterttiuHktal  dell;  Ai^pllMrocIuonrockio'erlhemowtcrtbMd. 

gfrr,  bqH<mtet tabor  eesjgy  rath,  Andth«nmen>l^r^oiidtt«ofto««lMta«d 

l?uvtlayutt»*tf*s*fjU.  Of  tuch,  wrtinsTt  done  by  a  weilil  html  t 

And  the  earth  asnlisjssaltstonssssi, 

¥IU.  And  mejiMiflfVlbipttttiJB  &m*.» 
«  Tnen  lowly  the  holy  Mil  ttnfc 
A^.iMirA^^Apcimteli^pfttnivaiit,  X. 

ADdtbe^r^terroarUl^bffrmf^tfUlhMd     Mscdc^h*  eye  hejan  **«•», 

Andro«V,i^rpOVionb«rgvpmib«)»  Then  rote  again  bit  indent  iiul; 

Ai^cr>Ui^\lb^bflr>Mi«w»^m)tbf».  He  teU^l  the  WwKh  eager  h*sA 

MVW^*  «**********>*****'.  Andbereh*«*e£*lt>Deifajeis**ri 

AH4tbebc^|»«*wftl**wevfc*9*,  Andaghnss^thejslsBi  dipiiglrt, 

Bound  her  about  with  green  rath  bend**  Tbetnaldenjw^'4aa4s^Jsne*Ji> 

And  lo  I  at  ate  prayer,  sf  the  lay  along,  For  hit  cheek  wet  bunlni  tot?  a**, 

Tliebind»bei^B«hopj»ofb^ta«ig8  Art  he  tp»#a t  h>  lu»  art  tftpp*  b*  s«a& 

And  the  felt  that,  now  her  end  wjp  nfcA,  And  matching  up  hit  pipes  with  glee. 

And  writhed  In  the  tbwM  of  HgRoy.  PreparttittgueateforginenytDiee; 

AiKlitniggledandtoil'dwUbil^ttndiiwin  Aiid*wt|«  hernia  sub* 

TnbnrrtnxaalawlMts^birttoiife  l^iwtfsnarafcmloiidhjniag;*. 

bono. 

C^»(^6U]ufupbiTOpew^gl^wib4i»jml, 
And  gi|d  out  dark  moments  as  slowly  they  rojl ; 
Away  with  dull  fancies— the  song  let  us  raise. 
And  while  we  are  living,  let's  live  all  our  days. 

What  soul  butArfhn  and  for  frolic's  agog, 

As  freely  he  tipples  his  meatherof  grog;  * 

In  fvtndship'a  firm  grapple  time  glides  away  quicker* 

And  love  meets  w^th  joj  in  a  bumper  of  tigyec. 

where  the  spirit  of  usquebaugh  sparkles  so  high  j 

See  his  dark  ruddy  cheek  how  with  pleasure  Tis  gkmfnr, 

Hark  the  joy  of  hit  glance  while  the  goblet  is  flowing. 

O'Hasaan,  0'Cuhan,y©  sens  of  the  bold, 
Whose  fathers  -arete  na'd  in  the  stories  of  old> 
Whose  haue  b?  tb,e  shouts  of  the  revelry  rung. 
While  their  gates  to  the  stranger  were  wide  open  ftymj  ; 

MacClosky-MaaDonagh,  whose  arm  in  the  field 
Could  the  sprig  of  sfaillela  so  forcibly  wfeld,    ' 
Maclaughlin  and  Murphy!  good  fellows  of  tun^- 
Eeepalntein^gV^tbfimir^th^'toegun, 

Com*  toss  off  your  bumpers,  for  time's  o?er  us  __ 
And  soon  to  the  varture  of  joy  you'U  he  reeling; 
iJutza  for  the  bnde  and  the  bridegroom  so  clever  I 
WeTl  boose  while  we  lite  and  be  nappy  forever. ' 
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On  many  occasions  a  poultice  is  the  very  best  applicatioo 
which  can  be  used,  but  there  are  some  little  circumstances 
in  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  which  tye  oftep  neglected  ;  and 
frequently  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  for  the 
practitioner,  to  find  any  member  of  a  family  sufficiently  inform* 
ed  on  this  humble  subject,  to  carry  his  directions  properly 
into  effect.  Qn  this  account  I  have  selected  the  subject  of 
poulticing  for  the  present  number. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  person  says  to  a  surgeon,  "  I  wish  yoa 
would  examine  my  knee,  which  has  been  very  ill  for  fume 
days,  and  now  I  can  scarcely  stand  at  my  business"  The 
surgeon  examines  it,  and  finds  a  prominent,  hard,  hot  tumor* 
surrounded  byfa  cirpqmscribed  redness.  "  This,"  says  he, "  in 
only  a  boil,  you  must  poultice  it  to-night,  und  I  will  call  iq 
the  morning  and  see  bow  matters  go  op."  He  calls,  according 
to  appointment,  and  learns  that  the  poultice  had  been  applied, 
tl>at  it  gave  immediate  relief,  aqd  the  patient  wns  greatly  bet* 
ter  for  two  or  tfrree  hours  afterwards  ;  that  then  the  p*io  be-, 
gan  to  increase,  till  it  ^mounted  to  absolute  torture,  and  he 
had  not  slept  a  wink  the  whole  night  Now,  what  fee*  **eq> 
the  cause  of  all  this  change  from  relief  to  p*in  ?  Simply  this  i 
tbe  poultice  when  applied,  wi|s  so  trifling  in  quantity,  that  it 
^ou)d  scarcely  have  filled  a  table  spoon.  \t  consequently 
soon  dried  op,  and  instead  of  being  a  blqnd,  emollient,  and 
grateful  application,  had  become  as  roogb  and  harsh,  as  aq> 
much  pounded  freestone*  This  is  quite  a  common  error  ifl 
applying  a  poultice— there  iqnot  enough  ofti;  andanotbev 
equally  common  mistake  is,  that  it  is  ^oo  stiff.  A  poultipe, 
should  bo  considered  i|s  a  local  tepid  b*th ;  but  how  Cftp  it 
act  as  such,  if  it  be  made  as  stiff  as  oird-ljme  ? 

Let  it  be  a  general  rule  then,  in  using  this'  application, 
that  it  be  pleotifol  enough,  and  that  its  consistence  be  jqstsq 
tenacious  as  that  it  will  not  run.  I  must  remark,  however, 
that  in  some  cases  the  port  is  so  exquisitely  tender,  that  it  Vfill 
not  bear  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  ponltice ;  and  under  sppft 
circumstances,  it  must  be  made  small,  and  repeated  every  two 
hours,  using  warm  fomentations  at  every  fresh  application- — 
There  is  another  caution  also  which  I  must  give,  which  is — 
never  to  take  off  the  old  poultice,  till  the  new  is  ready  to  s op- 
ply  its  place.  I  must  further  state,  that  whenever  a  poultice 
becomes  unnecessary,  it  becomes  also  injurious ;  and,  therefore?, 
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if  too  loog  persisted  in,  may  prove  in  the  end  as  hortfal,  as  it 
was  before  beneficial. 

The  most  ancient  cataplasm*  on  record,  was  composed  of 
figs ;  and,  indeed,  a  roasted  fig  is  a  popular  remedy  at  the  pre* 
sent  day,  for  small  boils  and  swellings  about  the  toes  and 
fingers,  I  refer  to  the  application  prescribed  to  Hezekiab,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  In  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  (J* 
20th  chapter,  ending  at  the  7th  verse. 

An  enumeration  of  all  the  substances  which  have  been  used 
as  the  basis  or  occasional  ingredients  of  poultices,  would  in- 
clude almost  every  production  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  Materia  Medina,  however,  of  this  important 
class  of  applications  may  be  limited  to  smalL  bounds.  The 
best  of  all  poultices  for  general  use,  is  composed  of  boiled 
bread  and  milk.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  bread  be 
sweet ;  for  if  sour,  it  would  prove  irritating.  A  similar  pre- 
caution is  necessary  with  respect  to  the  milk ;  and  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  if  this  kind  of  poultice  be  kept  too  long 
applied,  it  sours  from  the  heat  of  the  part,  and  may  then  prove 
injurious.  In  very  warm  weather,  or  when  milk  is  not  lobe 
had  perfectly  new,  it  may  often  be  more  judicious  to  use  wafer 
in  its  stead.  Oatmeal  porridge,  too,  serves  excellently  well, 
and  forms  the  common  poultice  among  the  poor.  Cheekweed, 
groundivy,  and  other  herbs,  are  of  no  value  for  ordinary  par- 
poses  above  an  oatmeal  poultice ;  but  in  some  ill  conditioned 
and  painful  ulcers,  henbane,  hemlock,  stramonium,  poppies, 
and  other  narcotic  plants,  are  serviceable*  Carrots,  grated 
down  very  small,  or  well  boiled  and  mashed,  often  form  as 
excellent  application ;  and  turnips,  if  not  stringy,  are  perhapi 
equally  good.  Flaxseed  meal,  or  flaxseed  bruised  and  mixed 
with  the  ordinary  bread  poultice,  is  a  useful  addition,  proba- 
bly from  the  oil  and  mucilage  it  contains.  A  little  lard  or  oil 
being  mixed  with  the  bread  or  porridge  poultice,  or  spread  oi 
its  surface,  often  proves  a  very  soothing  addition ;  aod  the 
poultice-cloth  being  oiled,  helps  to  prevent  evaporation,  and 
thus  keeps  the  application  longer  soft 

Sometimes  collections  of  matter  are  slower  than  usual  is 
coming  to  a  head,  (as  it  is  termed),  and  in  such  a  case,  itsof 
service  to  make  some  stimulating  addition  to  the  cataplasm:  for 
which  purpose  a  rate  onion,  chopped  small,  or  well  bruised 
and  added  to  it  just  before  application,  answers  remarkably 
well.  The  yeast  or  barm  poultice  is  suited  also  to  soob  cir- 
cumstances; but  in  general  its  use  is  limited  to  gangrenous  si- 

•  Cataplasm  is  a  mora  elegant  and  classical  term  than  pouMce,  but  U*  mmbt* 

pretty  much  the  same.  It  comes  from  the  Greek  jearaffXaeW,  toft****'9 
•  plaster. 
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factions,  though  in  a  large  proportion  of  these,  it  is  much  too 
stimulant  and  irritating,  and  excites  the  living  parts  beyond 
what  they  can  bear. 

I  have  hitherto  alluded  to  hot,  but  sometimes  cold  poultices 
are  reoomended,  such  as  raw  potatoes  grated  down,  for  small 
burns  and  scalds ;  or  pounded  ice  mixed  with  lard,  in  the  same 
affections.  Goulard  water  combined  with  crumbs  of  bread,  is 
used  as  anight  application  to  the  eyes  in  Ophthalmia*  The  alum 
curd  also,  made  by  beating  up  the  white  of  an  egg  with  a  bit 
of  alum,  may  be  considered  as  a  similar  application.  It  is  a 
cold  astringent  cataplasm.  It  is  usual  to  put  these  latter  com- 
positions into  a  little  muslin  bag,  before  applying  them  to  the 
eye ;  but  it  is  perhaps  better  to  apply  them  in  the  usual  way, 
having  previously  placed  a  bit  of  wet  gauze  over  the  eyelids. 

Cataplasms  of  a  different  kind  are  sometimes  had  recourse 
to,  for  causing  redness,  heat  and  irritation  of  the  skin.  Vari- 
ous acrid  herbs  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  especially 
several  of  the  Ranunculus  tribe ;  but  the  substance  most  con- 
venient and  useful,  is  common  flower  of  mustard.  Poultices 
made  of  this  ingredient  are  named  sinapisms;  sinapis  being 
the  Latin  name  of  the  mustard  plant.  Sinapisms  are  often 
used  with  great  advantage,  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  in 
affections  of  the  head,  and  in  fevers,  when  the  stupor  is  con- 
siderable; and  they  are  particularly  serviceable  in  those 
rheumatic,  and  spasmodic  pains  of  the  chest,  which  so  fre- 
quently simulate  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  lungs. 
When  applied,  they  soon  produce  heat,  and  pain,  resembling 
that  of  a  blister,  and,  indeed,  if  kept  on  too  long,  they  do 
blister  the  skin ;  but  this  must  be  prevented  by  their  timely 
removal,  since  blisters  thus  produced  are  often  very  difficult 
to  heal.  To  make  a  sinapism,  take  some  stale  loaf  crumbled 
down  small,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  flower  of  mustard  ;  mix 
them  together,  in  a  bowl,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vine- 
gar, to  form  them  into  the  consistency  of  an  ordinary  poultice; 
and  then  spread  the  mixture  on  a  cloth  of  the  intended  size, 
to  the  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch.  Sometimes  a  little 
salt  is  added,  and  sometimes  scraped  horse  radish,  to  make  it 
more  pungent.  The  introdution  of  a  little  Cayenne  pepper 
would  perhaps  answer  better;  but  there  is  seldom  occasion  for 
any  addition.  Bruised  gar  lick  is  sometimes  useful,  when 
similarly  applied.  Applications  not  of  the  poultice  kind, 
can  sometimes  be  more  conveniently  used  than  the  sinapism, 
and  even  with  speedier  effect.  Flannel,  for  instance,  wrung 
out  of  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  or  even  out  of  hot  spirits,  and 
then  dusted  over  with  pepper,  may  be  applied  to  the  pained 
part  as  long  as  it  can  be  easily  borne.  Oil  of  terpentine,  in 
which  cantharides  have  been  infused,  acts  very  rapidly.    I 
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shall  conciade  by  ObaBiriag*  that  various  accident*  hate  <xs 
oarred,  by  heating  oil  Of  turpentine  ovof  a  fire,  or  6y  bring- 
ing a  candle  near  it,  when  it  was  using.  The  slightest  contact 
of  flame  w^b  it  on  fire,  In  an  Instant,  and  it  boms  with  the 
greatest  fory.  When  intended  io  be  heated,  it  should  he 
peered  Into  a  enp  or  slop-bowl,  and  that  be  plaeod  la  abaAl 

of  hot  Water*  as  loot  as  may  be  necessary. 

•  *  a 
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UfflTEU  V1L 

DonegaU,  VIA  /«%,  1M5. 
DearG--, 
-  After  some  deliberation,  we  at  length  determined  to  return  te 
ftellast,  by  Deny  and  the  Giant's  Causeway ;  and  had  arranged  to 
set  out  yesterday  morning,  for  DonegalL  This  plan  we  afterwards 
changed,  and  agreed  to  go  down  to  Sundoran,  a  bathing  Tillage, 
about  four  miles  off,  tin  Donegal!  bay.  As  We  passed  the  salmon 
leap,  on  our  Way*  We  stopped  to  examine  it  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
fish  rise ;  which  is  said  to  be  very  interesting,  ndt  only  on  account  of 
{he  number  of  salmtin  straggling  to  get  up,  but  from  the  high  fall  and 
rapid  stream  Which  they  hare  to  encounter.  But  On  arriving  at  the 
fall*  We  Were  disappointed  by  finding  that  it  Was  not  the  proper  time 
of  the  tide ;  for  the  fish  can  only  be  seen  at  the  period  of  nigh  water, 
when  the  rising  of  the  tide  below  the  fail,  makes  die  passage  prea* 
ticable,  by  reducing  the  height  of  the  leap,  and  rendering  the  cur- 
rent less,  impetuous.  Calculating  that  the  tide,  which  new  begun  * 
flew,  would  be  at  the  proper  height  on  our  return,  We  proceeded  fa 
Bundoran, 

At  Finner  church,  about  two  miles  from  BaUyshaimon ;  we  quitted 
the  car  which  had  brought  us  so  far ;  and,  desiring  the  driver  to  meet 
us  at  Bundoran,  walked  over  to  the  sea  side,  intending  to  proceed  on 
foot  for  the  remainder  of  the  way,  along  the  shore.  The  place  where 
we  joined  the  sea  was  at  a  small  bay,  along  what  is  called  the  TuUm 
Strand,  to  the  left  of  extensive  sand  hills  of  the  same  name,  the  ma- 
terials of  which  are  only  bound  together  by  scattered  plants  of  the 
Arundo  Maritime,  (sea  red  grass,)  and  seem  as  if  a  very  slight  bream 
would  put  them  into  motion,  carrying  desolation  over  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  The  sand  here  appears  well  fitted  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass;  for  which  purpose  we  were  told  quantities  of  it  are  shipped 
off  from  the  coast.  From  this  bay,,  to  very  near  Bundoran, 
shore  is  formed  of  a  chain  of  perpendicular  limestone  cWfe, 
abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  considerable  height  ;  their  bases  * 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean*  Our  attention,  as  we  walked  akag*  WuS  in 
One  plaee  directed  to  a  curious  natural  arch,  worn  by  the  asm  In 
the  cliff,  which  has  acouired  the  name  of  the  Fair/a  Bridge.  Of 
this  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  give  an  idea  by  a  mere  verbal  dceciip- 
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lion;  but,  as  it  is  a  striking  object,  and  one  much  spoken  of  in  that 
country,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  make  the  attempt.  At  this 
part,  the  front  of  the  perpendicular  cliff  has  yielded  to  the  action  of 
the  water,  which  has  worn  it  into  a  cave,  through  which  the  sea  is 
driven  with  so  much  violence  as  to  have  forced  its  way  up  through 
the  top  of  the  cavern,  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  large  opening  is  made 
from  the  land  side.  Still,  however,  # it  leaves  entire  a  part  of  the 
roof  eight  or  ten  feet  broad,  which,  being  perpendicularly  above  the 
entrance,  is  less  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  water.  It  is  this  part 
which  has  got  the  name  of  the  Fairy's  bridge,  from  its  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  works  of  art;  connecting  as  it  does  the  two  sides  of 
the  chasm.  On  going  down  into  the  chasm  from  the  land  side, 
which  may  be  done  with  a  little  care,  the  spectator  has  a  fine  view  of 
the  ocean,  extending  before  him  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  while 
the  waves,  dashing  against  the  cliff,  and  breaking  in  hoarse  murmurs 
through  the  cave,  produce  a. fine  effect,  even  in  calm  weather.  Dur- 
ing a  storm  it  must  be  very  grand  and  terrific ;  and  we  were  told 
that  its  roaring  noise  might  then  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
A  short  way  from  the  first  one,  there  is  another  cave  resembling  it, 
and  apparently  formed  in  the  same  manner.  Of  this  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  any  description. 

After  remaining  some  time  at  the  Fairy's  bridge,  we  proceeded  to- 
wards Bundoran.  On  approaching  this  place,  the  cliffs  become  less 
perpendicular,  and  the  land  sweeps  into  a  small  bay,  whose  shelving 
shores  form  the  bathing  place  of  the  village,  which  is  much,  frequent- 
ed. Here,  imbedded  in  the  lime-stone  rocks,  there  are  immense 
quantities  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains.  Of  these  we  obtained 
a  number  of  specimens,  particularly  on  a  rocky  shelve  that  lies  about 
200  paces  from  the  shore,  and  is  in  .a  state  of  rapid  decomposition ; 
a  circumstance  that  proved  favourable  to  us  in  the  detaching  of  spe- 
cimens. In  one  of  the  cliffs  between  the  fairy's  bridge  and  Bundo- 
ran, we  had  been  told  that  lead  ore  was  found ;  for  this  we  searched 
in  vain,  and  began  to  imagine  that  no  such  thing  existed  here.  In 
Bundoran,  however,  we  met  our  informant,  a  gentleman  whom  we 
had  seen  in  Ballyshannon,  who  explained  to  us  that  the  place  where 
it  is  found,  is  only  accessible  at  low  water.  After  much  trouble, 
this  gentleman  kindly  procured  for  us  from  an  acquaintance,  some 
small  specimens  of  the  lead,  which  is  contained  in  sulphate  of  Ba- 
rytes.  As  we  did  not  visit  the  place,  I  can  give  no  information  res- 
pecting the  ore  from  personal  observation ;  but  from  what  we  could 
learn,  it  is  not  most  probably  found  in  considerable  quantities. 

On  returning  to  Ballyshannon,  we  stopped  a  second  time  at  the 
salmon  fishery,  and  were  again  disappointed  to  find  that  the  tide  had 
turned,  which  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  ascent  of 
the  salmon.  While  we  remained,  two  or  three  solitary  fish  made  the 
leap;  but  this,  we  were  told,  could  give  nojidea  of  the  scene  which 
they,  present  at  the  proper  time  of  the  tide,  when  immense  numbers 
are  to  be  seen  struggling  to  get  up.  The  river  here  is  very  broad, 
and  the  fall  of  the  water  inconsiderable.  In  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  above  the  fall,  there  is  a  small  rocky  island,  where  a  curing- 
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boose  has  been  built;  and  on  the  right  bank  are  a  number  of  oft* 
houses  belonging  to  the  fishery.  Somewhat  lower  down  are  taeniae 
of  Ballyshannon  castle,  formerly  one  of  the  strong  holds  of  the 
O'Donnell  family,  the  Princes  of  Tyrconnel.  On  oar  retain  to 
town,  and  while  dinner  was  preparing,  we  walked  oat  abort  a  mife, 
to  see  the  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Ballyshannon,  of  which  Boding 
remains  but  a  part  of  one  wall,  the  sight  of  which  bat  ill  rewudedu 
for  our  walk.  The  situation,  however,  as  is  generally  the  case  vita 
that  of  old  religious  establishments,  is  naturally  very  beautiful;  bcay 
on  the  steep  bank  of  a  glen  through  which  there  flows  a  small  river, 
winding  in  its  course  towards  Donegal  bay. 

After  dinner  we  left  Ballyshannon  and  reached  Ballentra,  5  miks 
-distant,  rather  late.  We  had  intended  to  pass  the  night  at  the  place, 
on  account  of  its  being  within  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Browi 
Hail  river.  But  finding,  on  our  arrival,  that  we  had  no  cfoace  of 
accommodations  here,  our  driver  recommended  us  to  try  at  Lechy,  a 
very  small  village  about  two  miles  and  a  half  farther,  where,  to  oar 
surprise,  we  found  very  good. accommodations;  much  better,  indeed, 
than  we  had  sometimes  met  with  at  more  considerable  places. 

On  Saturday  morning,  before  breakfast,  we  set  out  to  visit  Brosa- 
Hail  river,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  Lachy,  on  the  Ballysbfr 
non  road.  We  now,  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  Belfast,  had  stoat 
indications  of  rain ;  the  sky  was  obscured  by  heavy  dark  clouds,  and 
the  wind  whistled  around  us.  After  an  uninteresting  walk  we  reech- 
oed Brown-Hall,  the  seat  of  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  which  is  rather  a  bid* 
some  place,  adorned  with  fine  groves  of  trees  andJaid  oat  witk  con- 
siderable taste.  What  renders  it  particularly  an  object  of  ettenfa, 
is  a  river  that  winds  through  it,  and  presents,  at  a  place  eaDed  the 
•Pullens,  a  singular  and  remarkable  appearance.  From  the  taste  ead 
colour  of  the  water,  this  river  seems  to  rise  in  a  bog.  It  passes  along 
in  front  of  the  house,  where  it  supplies  a  small  artificial  lake.  In  ths 
part  of  its  course  it  presents  nothing  remarkable ;  merely  ndag 
through  the  demesne  among  a  plantation  of  trees,  with  a  walk  ataf 
its  banks.  After  following  this  walk  for  some  distance,  we  came  aad- 
denly  in  front  of  a.  lime-stone  rock,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height, 
which  crosses  the  course  of  the  river,  and  seems  at  first  sight  to  p* 
sent  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  its  progress.  On  approaduag  % 
however,  we  found  that  the  rock  in  one  part,  had  been  rent  aausdtf; 
forming  a  chasm,  through  which  the  river  silently  winds,  under  the 
shade  of  the  overhanging  cliffs.  This  chasm  has  not  the  appeaiaace 
of  having  been  gradually  worn  by  the  passage  of  the  water,  but  r* 
ther  seems  to  have  been  suddenly  caused  by  some  convulsion  d  na- 
ture, which  had  rent  the  solid  rock ;  and  we  could  without  naca 
difficulty  imagine  that  we  saw  on  one  side,  the  cavities  into  which  the 
projecting  points  of  the  other  had  ones  fitted.  It  even  seemed  thai, 
could  a  sufficient  force  be  applied,  it  might  be  closed  withoutleavog 
a  single  interstice.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  bmeatose  cbfc 
it  joins  above,  and  forms  a  cavern,  through  which  the  waters  ran  fe 
a  considerable  way.  We  were  anxious  to  walk  through  this,*  *f  * 
tfomeout  at  the  opposite  extr^ty,  but  found  it  ^  A* 
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cording  for  Mr.  Hamilton's  game-keeper,  who  walked  through,  the 
demesne  with  us,  this  cavern  abound* with  trout;  which  collect  here 
in-great  numbers  from  other  parts  of  the  river,  and  are  sometimes 
taken  in  great  quantities.  The  water  is  highly  impregnated  with 
carbonate  of  lime,,  which  it  deposits  on  any  object  that  presents  it- 
self; and  through  the  caverns,  we  found  pasts  of  branches  of  trees 
that  had  fallen  in,  and  had  become  deeply  incrusted  with  this  sub- 
stance. Being  thirsty,, I  had  some  time  before  stooped  to  drink  of 
the  river  water,  but  found  it  to  be  quite  unpalatable.  At  the  en- 
trance of  this  cave,  our  guide  pointed  out  to  me* a  small  stream  of 
fine  limpid  water,  which  I  found  excellent.  This  stream  runs  a 
short  way  close  along  the  bed  of  the  great  river,  and  then  mingles 
with  it.  From  this  cavern,,  after  procuring  some  of  the  stalactites 
which  descend  from  the  roof,  we  struck  off  by  a  path,  which  soon 
conducted  us  to  the  spot,  where  the  river  again  appears  above 
ground;  at  a  short  distance  farther,  it  again  passes  through  a  cave,-  in 
which  we  observed  some  fine  stalactites.  These*  at  a  distance,  appear 
like  pillars  supporting  the  roof,  which,  however,  is  rather  low  in 
that  part.  In  the  water  here,  our  guide  informed  us,  he  had  some 
time  before  placed  a  bird's  nest  and  eggs,  which  in  about  half  a-year 
became  completely  enorusted  over,  and  perfectly  hard;  We  now. 
Visited  a  third  one,  from  its  superior  size  called  tne  great  cave,  but 
presenting  nothing  different  from  the  others.  From  this  the  river 
runs  for  some  distance  under  ground,  and  after  again  rising  to  the 
surface,  flows  on,,  winding  through  the  country,  until  it  at  length 
empties  itself  into  Donegal  Bay.  The  great  cave,  we  are  told,  .is 
a  favourite  resort  of  foxes,  which,  sallying  out  from  thence,  commit 
great  depredations  in  the  neighbourhood.  Near  the  entrance,1  we 
observed  the  remains  of  a  lamb  that  they  had  carried  down  here  a 
few  nights  before.  The  game-keeper  who  shewed  us  the  grounds, 
had  lately  shot  eight  in  this  placenand  expected  soon  to  reduce  theic 
numbers  still  more. 

From  Brown  Hall  we  returned  to  Laghy  for  breakfast,  in  time  to 
escape,  with  very  little  injury,  a  heavy  rain,  which  commenced  as 
we  were  within  a  few  hundred  paces  of  the  inn.  The  rain  continued 
for  about  two  hours,  and  prevented  us  from  proceeding  towards 
Donegal.  We'  did  not,  however,  much  regret  the  delay;  as  it 
afforded  us  time  to  make  arrangements  which  we  should  not  other* 

wise  have  done.   B got  his  pencil  drawings  secured  from  danger 

by  passing  Indian  ink  over  them;  another  arranged  and  settled  our 
accounts;  and  the  third  trimmed  our  specimens  of  plants,  and  label- 
led our  minerals.  As  soon  as  the  rain  ceased  we  left  Laghy  for 
Donegal ;  where*  as  it  is  only  three  miles  distant,  we  soon  arrived, 
and  immediately  after  set  out  to  visit  the  town,  which  we  found  to  be 
a  small  poor  place,  with  scarcely  a  good  house  in  it  except  the  inn ; 
and  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  not  even  possessing,  what  in  small 
towns  is  usually  one  of  the  first  things  that  meets  a  stranger's  eye,—* 
an  Apothecary's  shop,  with  its  glass  door  surmounted  by  a  gilded 
pestle  and  mortar. 

Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  the  O'Donnell  family, 
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now  the  property  of  Lord  Arran ;  and  at  a  considerable 
from  it,  along  the  Bay,  the  remains  of  a  fine  old  Abbey.  Hie  Castle  . 
stands  close  to  the  side  of  the  river,  above  the  Bridge,  and  is  in 
tolerable  preservation.  At  present  it  is  surrounded  by  a  gaiden  be- 
longing to  the  inn,  and  great  care  seems  to  be  taken  to  preserve  it 
from  further  decay.  On  entering  it,  the  visitor  first  comes  into  a 
large  hall,  arched  above,  and  communicating  with  other  apartments 
on  the  ground  floor.  From  this  a  staircase  leads  to  a  large  room  on 
the  second  floor,  which  seems  to  have  been  formerly  used  as  a 
banqueting  ball,  and  still  retains  some  vestiges  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence. At  one  end  there  had  been  a  fine  bow  window,  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling;  but  this  is  now  nearly  destroyed. 
There  remains  also  in  good  preservation  a  fine  old  fire-place,  weB 
worth  the  attention  of  travellers.  It  is  formed  of  freestone,  with 
many  curious  devices  sculptured  on  it,  and  festoons  of  vine  leaves 
twined  in  various  directions :  in  the  centre  are  two  scutcheons,  with 
the  arms  of  the  O'Donnell  family  emblazoned  on  them.  Besides 
these  apartments  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  which  however 
contain  nothing  worth  noticing. 

On  the  whole  this  Castle  is  well  worth  visiting.  The  family  to 
whom  it  belonged,  though  they  are  now  nearly  forgotten,  or  only  re- 
membered by  those  to  whom  they  are  endeared  by  the  traditions  of 
the  country,  or  by  the  few  who  find  a  pleasure  in  dipping  into  the 
ancient  history  of  Ireland,  once  acted  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
civil  transactions  of  the  kingdom.  They  received,  perhaps  within 
these  walls,  embassies  from  foreign  princes,  and  though  it  may  ha 
said  of  the  last  of  their  race  that  "  in  the  fields  of  their  country  they 
found  not  a  grave/' vet  they  long  continued  to  hold  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  courts  of  foreign  princes,  and  graced  the  hostile  camps 
of  Europe  while  fighting  against  their  native  land.  "  Comnelld 
unwilling  victories  to  gain — and  doomed  to  perish  on  a  foreign  plain*9 
Even  as  connected  with  the  polite  literature  of  the  age,  it  has  some 
interest  from  the  frequent  mention  made  of  it  in  Lady  Morgan's  Novel 
of  O'Donnell. 

The  Abbey,  which  was  a  Franciscan  establishment,  founded  in  the 
year  1474,  by  Hugh  or  Odoe  Roe  O'Donnell,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  left  side  of  a  branch  of  Donegal  Bay,  of  which  it  commands 
an  extensive  view,  both  towards  the  town  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
sea.  Part  of  the  cloister  still  remains  standing :  consisting  of  small 
arches  supported  by  couplets  of  pillars  on  a  basement.  In  one  part 
are  two  narrow  passages,  one  over  the  other,  about  four  feet  ten  inches 
long,  and  seven  feet  high.  They  seem  to  have  been  places  foe  de- 
positing valuable  effects  in  time  of  danger ;  the  uppermost  covered 
with  stones  laid  along,  with  others  crossing  it,  and  the  lower  with 
stones  laid  across  the  walls."*  Nothing  can  give  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  care  which  had  been  taken  in  the  building  of  this  Abbey  than  the 
fine  preservation  in  which  the  cloister  remains.  On  a  level  with  the 
ground  is  a  series  of  small  arches  about  three  or  four  feet  high, 
standing  close  to  one  another,  which  had  most  probably  been  the 
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-cells of  the  monks;  the  wall  which  rests  on  these  arches  still  re- 
mains nearly  of  its  original  height,  And  stands  quite  secure,  although 
from  the  slightness  of  the  base  it  seems  as  if  a  slight  effort  would  be 
sufficient  to  overthrow  it. 

We  are  just  setting  out  for  Strabane,  so  I  must  conclude  for  the 
present.     I  am,  &c. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  TRACT  CONCERNING  THE  DEATH 
OF  KING  JAMES  I. 

»  Wb  received  the  following  account  of  a  rare  and  curious  work, 
which  at  one  time  attracted  considerable  notice,  from  a  Correspon- 
dent in  Dublin.  Though  copies  of  it  have  been  inserted  in  several 
collections  of  curious  Tracts,  the  original  impression,  which  is  here 
described,  is,  we  believe,  seldom  to  be  met  with.  The  principal 
event  to  which  it  refers,  the  death  of  King  James,  is  now  among 
the  uncertainties  of  history.  It  is  commonly  ascribed  to  a  tertian 
ague :  but  all  writers  acknowledge  that  it  was  attended  by  some 
singular  circumstances,  which  at  the  time  excited  much  suspicion ; 
and  might  have  been  more  carefully  investigated,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  high  degree  of  favour  enjoyed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
on  whom  the  suspicion  chiefly  fell.  The  author  of  the  Tract  here 
introduced  was  most  active  in  accusing  Buckingham.  He  was  forced 
to  flee  to  the  Continent  on  account  of  some  expressions  he  had  used 
an  the  subject ;  and  lived  many  years  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
published  this  Tract,  which  was  translated  into  Dutch,  and  circu- 
lated on  the  Continent  by  the  friends  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  whose 
interests  it  was  considered  as  calculated  to  promote.  This  work  is 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Wellwood,  in  his  Notes  to  Arthur  Wilson's  Life 
and  Reign  of  James  I. ;  who  speaks  of  it  as  rare  in  his  time ;  and 
states  that  he  "  read  it  some  15  years  ago,  in  the  hands  of  the  Span* 
ish  Ambassador/'  He  adds,  that  "  it  was  wrote  with  such  an  air  of 
rancour  and  prejudice,  that  the  manner  of  his  narrative  takes  off 
much  from  the  credit  of  what  he  writes."  Whatever  credit  may  be 
given  to  the  statements,  this  Tract  is  worthy  of  being  preserved  as 
now  among  the  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

The  Author,  George  Eglisham,  was  a  Scotch  Physician,  employ- 
ed by  King  James,  and  brought  by  him  to  London,  at  his  accession 
to  the  English  throne.  He  is  best  known  in  Literary  History,  as 
the  rival  of  his  illustrious  countryman  and  contemporary,  George 
Buchanan,  for  the  palm  of  Latin  poetry.  When  Buchanan's  cele- 
brated translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Latin  verse  appeared,  Eglisham 
had  the  vanity  and  the  hardihood  to  bring  himself  into  competition, 
by  publishing  a  furious  criticism  on  the  104th  Psalm,  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  collection;  and  exhibiting  a 
translation  of  his  own,  as  decidedly  superior :  proposing  at  the  same 
time,  to  submit  the  comparison  to  the  judgment  of  the  University  of , 
Paris.  His  vanity  soon  met  with  a  severe  check,  in  a  galling  sa- 
tire, by  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston,  one  of  the  best  Latin  poets  of  the 
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age,  who  also  composed  an  elegant  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms, 
chiefly  in  Elegiac  verse,  second  only  to  Buchanan's;  and  also  in  a 
severe  criticism  by  Dr.  Barclay,  another  learned  Physician,  in  which 
the  strictures  on  Buchanan  are  refuted ;  and  many  mistakes  and  pu- 
erilities in  Eglisham's  version  are  exposed. — Editor* 

Our  limits  only  allow  us  to  give  a  short  extract.  The  Title  of  this 
piece  is  accurately  as  follows: — 

The  Forerunner  of  Revenge  upon  the  Duke  of  Bvckmglm, 
for  the  poysoning  of  the  moot  potent  King,  James  of  happy  memo- 
ry, King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Lord  Marquis  of  HmsUhn 
and  others  of  the  Nobiiitie.  Discovered  by  M.  George  Egusham, 
one   of  King   James  his  Physitians  for  Ha*  MajestUt*  jw**, 
above  the  space  of  ten  years. — Franchfort,  1626, 
It  is  a  thin  quarto  volume,  and  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  first 
and  second  refer  to  the  charge  of  poisoning  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  > 
the  third  rives  an  account  of  the  poisoning  of  King  James,  which, 
being  brief,  and  of  very  considerable  interest,  we  subjoin  :— 

"  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  being  in  Spayne,  advertised  by  letters 
how  that  the  King  began  to  censure  him  in  his  absence  freely,  and 
that  many  spoke  boldly  to  the  King  against  him,  and  how  the  King 
had  intelligence  from  Spayne  of  his  unworthy  carriage  there,  aid 
how  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  upon  the  snddaine  news  of  the 
Prince's  departure,  had  noblely  reprehended  the  King  for  sewing 
the  Prince  with  such  a  young  man  without  experience,  and  in  such* 
private  and  suddaine  manner  without  acquainting  the  nobility  or 
counsel  therewith ;  wrote  a  very  bitter  letter  to  the  Lord  Marauis  of 
Hamilton,  conceived  new  ambitious  courses  of  his  owne,  and  used 
all  the  devices  he  could  to  disgust  the  Prince  his  minde  of  the  mates 
with  Spayne,  so  far  intended  by  the  King ;  made  haste  home,  wbafc 
when  he  came  he  so  carried  himself  that  whatsoever  the  King  com- 
manded in  his  chamber  he  controlled  in  the  next :  yea  received 
packets  from  forraine  Princes  without  acquainting  the  King  there- 
with: whereat  perceiving  the  King  highly  offended,  and  that  the 
King's  mind  was  beginning  to  alter  towards  him,. suffering  him  to  be 
quarrelled  with  and  affronted  in  his  Majesty's  presence,  and  observ- 
ing that  the  King  had  reserved  my  Lord  of  Bristow  to  be  a  rod  f<* 
him,  urging  daily  his  dispatch  for  France,  and  expecting  the  Earl  of 
Oondomar  his  coming  to  England  in  his  absence,  feared  much  that 
the  Earl,  who  was  greatly  esteemed  and  wonderfully  credited  by  fh* 
King,  would  second  my  Lord  of  Bristow's  accusations  against  hhn~ 
He  knew  also  that  the  King  had  vowed,  that  in  spite  of  ail  the  devils 
of  hell,  he  wold  bring  the  Spaynish  match  about  again,  and  that  the 
Marquis  of  Evechosa  had  given  the  King  bad  impressions  of  him,  by 
whose  articles  of  accusation  the  King  himself  had  examined  some  ot 
the  nobiiitie  and  privy  council,  and  found  out  in  the  examinaft* 
that  Buckingham  had  said,  after  his  coming  from  Spayne,  that  the 
King  was  an  old  man :  it  was  now  time  for  him  to  be  at  his  rest,  and 
to  be  confined  to  some  park  to'  pass  the  rest  of  his  tyme  in  hantmgr 
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and  die  Prince  to  be  crowned.  The  more  the  King  urged  him  to 
begone  to  France  the  more  shiftes  he  mayde  to  staye,  for  he  did 
evidently  see  that  the  King  was  fully  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  the 
oppression  wherein  he  held  him. 

"  The  Kiftg  being  sick  of  a  tertian  ague,  and  in  the  spring,  which 
was  of  itself  never  found  deadly,  the  Duke  took  his  opportunity, 
when  all  the  Kinge's  Doctors  of  Physicke  were  at  dinner,  upon  the 
Monday  before  the  King  dyed,  without  their  knowledge  or  consent, 
offered  to  the  King  a  white  powder,  the  which  the  King  long  time 
refused,  but  overcome  by  his  flattering  importunity,  at  length  took  it, 
drank  it  in  wine,  and  immediately  became  worse  and  worse,  falling 
into  many  soundings  and  paynes,  and  violent  fluxes  of  the  belly,  so 
tormenting  that  his  Majesty  cried  out  aloud,  "  O  this  white  powder; 
this  white  powder,  it  will  cost  me  my  life."  In  like  manner,  the 
Countesse  of  Buckingham,  my  Lord  of  Buckingham's  mother,  upon 
the  Fryday  thereafter,  the  Physitians  also  being  absent,  and  at  din- 
ner, and  not  made  acquainted  with  her  doings,  applyed  a  plaster  to 
the  King's  back  and  breast,  whereupon  his  Majesty  grew  faint,  short 
breathed,  and  in  greet  agony.  Some  of  the  Physitians,  after  dinner, 
retourning  to  see  the  King,  by  the  offensive  smell  of  the  plaster,  per- 
ceived something  to  be  about  the  King  hurtful  to  him,  and  searched 
what  it  could  be,  found  it  out,  and  exclaimed  that  the  King  was  poy- 
soned.  Then  Buckingham  entering,  commanded  the  Physitians  out  of 
the  room,  caused  one  to  be  committed  prisoner  to  his  owne  chamber, 
and  another  to  remove  from  court,  quarrelled  with  others  of  the  King's 
servants  in  the  sick  King's  own  presence,  so  farre,  that  he  offered  to 
draw  his  sword  against  them  in  the  King's  sight;  and  Buckingham's 
mother  kneeling  before  the  King  with  a  brazen  face,  cryed  out  jus- 
tice, justice,  Sir,  I  demand  justice  of  your  Majestie.  The  King  ask- 
ing for  what?  She  answered,  for  that  which  their  lives  is  no  suffi- 
cient satisfaction  for, .  saying  that  my  sonne  and  I  have  poysoned 
your  Majestie;  "  poisoned  me  I"  said  the  King;  with  that  he  turning 
himself  sounded,  and  she  was  removed.  The  Sunday  thereafter,  the 
King  dyed,  and  Buckingham  desired  the  physitians  who  attended  the 
King,  to  syne  with  their  hand-writs,  a  testimony,  that  the  powder 
which  he  gave  the  King  was  a  good  and  safe  medicine,  which  they 
refused  to  do.  Buckingham's  creatures  did  spred  abroad  a  rumour 
in  London,  that  he  was  so  sorry  at  the  King's  death,  that  he  would 
have  killed  himself  if  they  had  not  hindered  him.  Which  your  peti- 
tioner purposely  inquired  of  them  that  were  near  him  at  that  tyme, 
who  said  that  neither  in  the  tyme  of  the  King's  sickness,  nor  after  his 
death,  he  was  no  more  moved,  than  if  there  had  never  happened 
either  sickness  or  death  to  the  King,  One  day  when  the  King  was 
in  great  extremity,  he  rode  post  to  London,  to  pursue  his  sister-in-law, 
to  have  her  stand  in  sackcloth  at  Bowles,  tor  adultery.  Another 
tyme  of  the  King's  agonies,  he  was  busy  contriving  and  concluding 
a  marriage  for  one  of  his  cousins.  Immediately  after  the  King's 
death,  the  physitian  who  was  commanded  to  his  chamber,  was  set  at 
liberty  with  a  caveat  to  hold  his  peace;  the  others  were  threatened  if 
they  kept  not  good  tongues  in  their  heads.    But  in  the  meantime,  the 
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King's  bock  and  head  swelled  above  measure,  his  haire  with  the 
skin  of  his  head  stuck  to  the  pillows:  his  nayles  became  loose  upon 
he  fingers  and  toes. 

"  Your  petitioner  needeth  to  say  no  more  to  understanding  men, 
only  one  thing,  he  beseecheth  that  taking  the  traytor,  *rho  ought  to 
be  taken  without  any  fear  of  his  greatness,  the  other  matters  be  ex- 
amined, and  the  accessories  with  the  guilty  punished.9' 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A  volume  of  the  Magazine  being  now  finished,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  first  of  a  series,  it  is  not  intended  to  continue  it 
farther.  For  this  reason,  the  usual  notices  of  Public  Events  have 
been  omitted,  that  room  might  be  found  for  as  many  articles  from 
respectable  Correspondents  as  could  be  introduced;  and  still  some  are 
unavoidably  left  out.  In  thus  terminating  the  work,  its  conductors 
beg  to  state,  that  though  they  were  .aware,  at  its  commencement,  of. 
many  of  the  difficulties  attending  it,  they  find,  on  trial,  that  their 
various  engagements  render  it  inconvenient  any  longer  to  give  it  that 
degree  of  attention  which  it  would  require.  It  is  but  justice,  how- 
ever, to  mention,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  haying 
taken  the  trouble  of  superintending  it,  than  as  the  principal  contri- 
butors. The  greater  number  of  the  articles  have  been  furnished  by 
Correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the  country — and  some  of  them 
from  unknown  sources.  The  volume,  accordingly,  contains  a  great 
variety  of  contributions— all  of  them  original  and  gratuitous;  and 
the  conductors  beg  to  express  their  sincere  .thanks  to  those  who 
have  so  liberally  assisted  them. 

In  perusing  the  volume,  the  candid  reader  will  recollect  that  it 
was  commenced  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  Provincial  situa- 
tion, chiefly  with  a  view  to  draw  forth,  and  concentrate,  the  exertions 
of  Literary  characters  in  Ireland,  without  being  subservient  to  any 
party  views  or  individual  interests.  Though  they  regret  that  they 
find  it  inconvenient  to  continue  their  superintendence  any  longer, 
they  are  inclined  to  think,  from  the  readiness  with  which  many 
literary  men  have  supported  them,  that  a  work  of  this  nature  might 
still  be  conducted  with  success  in  this  country;  and  they  would 
rejoice  to  see  it  undertaken  by  those  who  can  give  it  more  undivided 
attention.  They  would  only  suggest,  from  their  own  experience, 
that  it  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed,  were  it  to  be  undertaken  by- 
some  of  the  influential  Booksellers,  and  receive  the  general  patron- 
age of  the  Trade.  With  such  encouragement  as  they  could  give, 
abundant  materials  could  be  found,  to  render  a  Magazine  for  general 
literature  in  Ireland,  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  Empire ;  and  the  means 
of  diffusing  information,  and  cherishing  genius,  in  the  remotest  parti 
of  the  country. 

INDOrTHXVOUMS. 
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